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llErORT ON THE NEW BUILDINGS PROrOSED lU 
liE ERlijGTKD FOR THE MALTA PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE 

Tttk remarkable success wliicli, under the blessing of 
Ood, lias attended'* tlie labours of the IMaltv Tko- 
TKS'i'\>rT CoLiiKOR duri^ig the first si\ years of its 
oxLsh’Tico, and the prospect of a rapid increase in tlic 
number of pupils, will render it ni'cessaiy ultimately 
to enlarge the acconnnodation both for masters and 
pupils This can only be accomplished by the erec- 
ti6fi of hdiv buildings, the small houses contiguous to 
the original ^lollcge premises, which have, been pnr- 
rhnsed or, rented, being only capable of supplying 
loom tor a liraitwl,,jncreasc in t^c number of pupils, 
while there is , a very, great deficiency of suitable 
accommodation for masters and servants, besides the 
want of spacious cl^ss-rooins, so much needed in it 
warm climate, and, above all, that of a chapel 

'The newly acquired lionscs being, rnorcovci, sitii- 
at*'d at sonre distance from the mam budding where 
the pupils a;tcnd the classes, many of them arc exposed, 
iiT goin^v and rcturiimg several times a day, to the rains 
ot winter and intense heat of summer, from which 
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causes s(hjjc lias occasional^ suffered 

The disp%siji^’^ moreover, of the piijids,5u detached 
buildings, lj|ji^i%» 5 ^he niamtenance of discipline more 
, difficult than willlit the case when all are residing on 
the same pi cruises The plans of the new buildings 

have been so de\ iscd as to include the present build- 
ing, u Inch will continue to be appropriated 
of the Collegiate School, sufficient additloXjS^ bei 
made for the accoinmodation, altogetlicr, of ahont one 
hundred and twenty bo\s ^I'lie wing corresponding 
to that occupied 1)) the school is intended for the 
College, and can accommodate eboiit one hundred 
students, each occupying a rconiy coll 'Fhe centre 
bnihling is designed to conlam a large lecture-room, 
library, muscinn, ajiartmeuts for tiie IVincipal, Pro- 
fessors, and occasion, 'll Msitors The centre building 
is coimcetcd uitli the school by the chapel, and with 
the College by the duung-hull There aie, at. o, 
rooms provided for a chemical laboratory, workshops, 
and printing picmiscs, whuh wnl all be requiied m 
the training of the Oiieiital pujuls Tt was most 
ii 7 i])ortant, m planning the buildings, to linve regard 
to the size and ventilation of the apartments, so 
necessary for health in a hot clmiatc Nothing can 
he more favourable to such an object than the high 
and airy situation and exposure to the sea bieezcs of 
the situ on winch the buildings are to stand , this site 
consists of about fourteen acres of land, including 
large gardens and spacious playgrounds 
' The courts of the buildings are to be surrounded 
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by a covered colonnade, in order to allow access from 
one end to the other without exposure to the sun or 
ram — a necessary precaution, always adopted in the 
climate of Malta Nothing beyond the accommoda- 
tions which have been ascertained' to bo strictly 
necessary has been introduced in the plans, nor is 
any needless outlay contemplated in ornamental archi- 
tecture, the stylo chosen being the same as that of the 
present building, which is generally adopted in Malta, 
and easily worked with the stone of the island 

'Die cost of the new buildings is estimated at 
18,000/ This IS a lar^ sum in itself, but will not 
appear undflly so, when it 5 s considered that these 
bui]<lnigs ar(! designed to accommodate above two 
hundred and fifty persons, and to meliide all the con- 
veniences ol class rooms, library, museum, chapel, &c , 
belonging to a large College The sum is even small 
when (^In^laiFi, with the cost of similar institutions in 
Ihi^uJnd, such iMi King’s College, London University 
('ollege, &c A suii) of 80,000/ was raised not long 
ago for tlu' new Alis^ionary College at- Ciuiterburv 
The erection of the^ Prote^t.'int 'church at Jerusalem 
required an outlay of abdvc 15,000/ The *011111011 
built by Queen Adelaide iit Malta cost 10,000/, and 
the British public will, it is hopgd, be found willing 
to follow this Royal example of Christian charity, by 
contrilmting out of their combined wealth a sum not 
much huger, and for ^ an cipially benevolent and 
Christian object It may fiuther be urged, that the 
sum rcc|mred docs not greatly exceed one year’s 
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t'xpencUtiire of the American lionvd of Missions foi 
their Missions m the Mast, viy. , 15,000/ 

It IS proposed to raise the money reipiired foi* tlie 
erection of the new prcnuscs \ty sprcui/ roiifi ifnifitnis 
to a htntduifj fnttd , and, eoiisidi'iin^ that the Colli'^o 
Jias been founded for the important objcit of jironiot- 
ing the religions, intellectual, and social regeneration 
of abo\e a hundred millions of people dwi'lliiig in 
regions once celebiatcd for their high state of eivih/a- 
tion, it is earnestlv hoped that this appeal in their 
behalf will meet with a geiieious and'e.ul} lesponsi* 
from Jb’itish Ihotesstaiits 

The College, when ndfabited b)- pupils from eviiy 
region of the I’last, and by the niasteis, ivitn then’ 
w'lves and families, will eontaiii witluii its walls a 
highly interesting ('111 isti.ni conininnity, wliieli, settled 
on the rock of ^lalta, may sene as an ev.mijile to the' 
Eastern nations of the ha[)p\ and bit's .eii inlli^enee ot 
the icligion of Clirist, jnactically evhibiteil in all the 
relations and duties of life 
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PART II. 


SECTION I. 

Vioit to the Jews, and their Statistics — lleligious awakening in Pales- 
tine — Church of St James — Missionary Proceedings of Pishop 
Gobat — Visit to the Pasha o^Jonisalem — Enviions of Jerusalem — 
Valley of Hi^iiom, and Pools of Gihon — -Tophet — Mount of Ottcnce 
— Aceldama — llill of Evil Coimcft — Pool of Siloam — JcMish *nd 
Moslem Cemeteries — Tombs of Zecharias, &c —Tomb of the Virgin 
.Mary — Tombs of the Kings and Judges — Cave of Jeiemiah — Tlie 
Mount of Olues — Gethsemnne — Church of the Ascension — Bethany 
and BelhpJiago — Plain and City of Jericho — The Jordan — Valley 
of El-Ghor — Wilderness of En-Gedi — ^The Dead Sea— Bethlehem 
— AllegeiL^ave of the Nativity of Christ — Scene of the Annuncia- 
tion of^e Nativ/tj' — Well of Bethlehem — Case of Adullam — Knad 
*feoion — Cave of Machpclah — l^ol of ilobron — Abrahain’s Oak 
— The Jews — BeerSj^a — Pools of Solomon — Plants and Animals 
of Palestine — Chniato^ » 

During the absence of my* ciSns^nions an exciiraion^ to the 
Joidan, I was kindly ncoompanied by the liev. F. C Ewald in- 
nn intercstir:; visit to the Jews.' We Clitered. several 'of their 
houses and synagogues, and evci^wherc the Rev. Gentleman 
was cointcoualy welcomed. The Jews, ns alieady stated, paitly 
occupy the TyropiBon, or hollow ground, between Mount Moiiah 
and Mount Zion, called, in Aiabic, Ilarat-el-Yahoud, and their 
dwellings extend, also, along the side of Mount Zion. Their 
houses have a mean exterior appearance, being ill constructed '^f 
rough stone ; but t^is results lessr from poverty, than from the 
fear of being supposed by their rulers to be possessed of wealth. 
A gateway usually opens from the street into a quadrangular 
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court, arouud wliich sererfll families live separately. The 
apartments, which aic generally on the first-floor, are reached 
by a flight of ::tone stcp^, runmn" up outside the house. Some 
of the men were respectably dressed, but the m^onty weie 
pooily clad Theie arc thiity-six iCtuling-rooms, or Yishviotk, 
tolciably well supplied with contiuiersial books, founded and 
endowed by pious individuals, and five or six readers, receiving 
a small salary, are .“ippointed to each, two of whom must attend 
every day. Thus the people are led to pass a great deal of 
their time in R.ibbiuical study and useless ’vrangling There 
are six synagogues, four of which are under one roof ; all are 
small, and pooily furiii&lied, probably fiom piudential motives. 
Tlie boys are all taught to read. The women are said to be 
very industrious in sewing, knitting, and household work, but 
seldom receive any education. The chief object with the Jews, 
who come from every part of the world to end their lives in 
Palestine, being religious iiicuitation, tliey consider it derogatory 
to their peisonnl holiness, to engage in secular employments. 
A few only are pcimittcd to pursue any trade, one of these 
is a clever lapidary, who cuts beautiful Hebrew seals. 

The labouis of tlic missionaries among the Jews of this city 
are attended with unusual difficulties, in consequence of their 
extreme bigotry , and the nurabci of conversic*.^ ii..s hitherto 
been small, compared with those in other countries' I shall 
add some statistical details respecting tlr. Jews of Palestine, 
derived from well-autheiiticatcd souicps^ Mr. Young, British 
Consul at Jei'jsalcm, supplied the Deputation of the Free 
Church of Scotland wr.h the following statistical and general 
information concerning the Jews of the Holy Land . — 


Jerusalem 



. 5,000 or 

6,000 

Nablous 



150 „ 

200 

Hebron 


e 

700 „ 

600 

Tiberias 


• 

600 „ 

700 

Saphet 


• 

. 1,500 „ 

2,000 

K alpha 


• 

150 „ 

200 

Sidon 



. 250 ,, 

300 

'fjre 



130 „ 

150 

Jaffa 



« 

60 

Acre 



a 

200 

Villages of Oahlee 



400 „ 

580 
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The report of the Deputation continues • “ Mr Young reckons 
that there ere, in round numbers, 10,000 yc^&in the whole of Pales- 
tine. The difficulties, however, in the way of proj^ring accurate 
statistics are very groat. The Jews are unwilling to give their true 
numbers, and these are reduced, from time to time, by the ravages 
of the plague. Add to this, that few young men come to the 
Holy Land; so that it is not reckoning accurately to take the usual 
average of individuals in a family. People who come here are 
generally elderly, and do not leave families behind them to increase 
the population, or supply its vacancies There is, without doubt, a 
constant influx of ^ws into this country, yet not so great as to do 
moiG than supply the annual deaths Their poverty is great The 
contributions from Europe, of late, have been smaller than usual ; and 
when they arrive, Instead of doing good, are the occasion of heart- 
burnings and «trife There is no such thing as ‘ brethren dwelling 
together in unity' in Jerusalem ; no Jew trusts his brother' They are 
alwayi quarrelling, and iroquef;,tly apply to the Consul to settle their 
disputes. The expectation of support from tlic annual European con- 
tributions leads many to live in idleneili Hence, there are m Jerusqjpm, 
500 acknowledged paupers, and 500 more who receive chanty m a quiet 
way Many are so poor that, if not relieved, they could not stand out 
the winter season. A few are shopkeepers , a few more are hawkers ; 
and a voiy lew are operatives None of them agriculturists — not a 
single Jew cultivates the soil of his fathers.* Among other pcculiai 
causes of pqvert}, they are obliged to pay more rent than other 
people ftr their hauses, and their rabbies frequently oppress and 
ovS!' 2 -Jh those under their care. Wlfclst Mahomet Ah was in posses- 
sion of this country^ho Goveiyment had been far more tolerant 
toward them than befo%4 and, on two recent occasions, the Consul 
had got sentence pronounced in favour of the Jew ;^ainst tlje Turk, 
a new event in the history*^ fiiti^^ople • Still, the common people 
hate them, and they arc esposed to continual wrongs The soldiery, 
occasionally break into their houses, and compel them to lend articles 
which are never restored The professing Christians here — Gieeks, 
Armenians, and Homan Cathohft — Sre even more hitter enemies to 
Jews than Mahometans ; so that, in tim^ of danger, a Jew would 
betake himself to the house of a Turk for refuge in preference to that 
of a Christian How little have those Qinstmns the mind of Christ. 
Instead of his peculiarly tender love for Israel, they exhibit rooted 
hatred, and thus prove that they arc Antichrist So far do Aey 
carry their enmity, ^hat no Jew dare, at this day, pass by the Holy 

* A village of agricultural Jews, between Nazareth and Acre, forms ihe only 
esception known. 
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Sepulchre On Ihw account, the kiiidncsa of Protestants appears to 
them very striking, and convinces them that there is a real difference 
111 the rehgi^ we profess And they arc now becoming strongly 
attached to British Christians THte fact of a British Consul being 
stationed here on their account has greatly contributed to this effect.” 

“ The reasons said to influence the desire of Jews to return to their 
own ancient territories are tlicse — 1 'J he common belief among 
them, that every Jew who dies out of the land must perform a sub- 
terraneous passage back to it, in order that he may rise from the dead 
in the valley of Jehosbaphat, where thousands of their fathers he 
buried 2. Tliey have a notion, that to die in t||cir own land renders 
their final saUation certain, though it will not exempt them from 
‘ the beating in tlie grave, and the eleven months' purgatory ' 
3 Thej believe that those who reside there h.Ac immediate com- 
munion with heaven, and that their rabbles arc, in a manner, inspired 
Jerusalem is the stronghold of llahbinism 4. They expect the 
appearance of ^Icssiah in Jeiusalcm,c‘^*'^ look fm national restora- 
tion through Him,* 

‘^The great jiropoition of thC Jews in Palestine have come fiom 
Poland Some aie also from Russia , but at present there are many 
hindrances tliiown in their way There are some from Wallachxa and 
Moldavia, a few fioni Germany, a few from Holland, hut scarcely any 
from Britain Those Jews who arc subjects of the Ottoman Porte 
are said to be of Spanish extraction They come principally from 
Turkey in Europe, Saloniki, Constantinople, and the Dardanelles 
Those who come from Asia Minor are chiefly from Smyrijk Many 
have come from Africa, CspcciaKy of late years, and also froni^Sc^Bcco 
and the Barbary coast, — from Algii^js, Tunis, rfnd Tripoli There are 
a lew from Alexandria and Cairo 

“ Th# greatcr^umber of the resident Jews are sujijwrted by annual 
contributions made by the vari^ j^JynS^ogues of their brethren in 
otliei countiics Those who possess soma little property when they 
quit Europe for Palestine very commonly make it over to friends, on 
condition that they remit them an annuity while they sojourn in the 
Holy Land The sum whicB eBcli individual receives from tho 
annually raised fund is v^-ry small, about 3^ 10s. for each man is as 
much as can be expected per annum, tIic plan now adopted for 
regulatingi the pecuniary jijovision is this the sum raised in the 
vauous E.uropcan synagogues is remitted altogether to Amsterdam, to 

* Many believed that tlie Messiah’s coining would be in the year 1840, as 
tJiit was tile end of a period fixed in the book of Zobar| and some said, that if 
tliey werS disippointed in that year, they would turn Christians, but this is a 
mere svying, for they have often declared the same before, and when the time 
came have found out some excuse for Messiah’s del ly 
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a rich Jewish merchant, who for this purpose is called the I’lcsulcnt 
of the Hoi) Land. This person remits it to the Austrian Cmisul, nt 
Bejrout, who forwards it to properly authorized part^ps at Jerusalem 
for distribution The average amount Aay be about 280,000 piaslies, 
oi about 2,800Z • 

“ No thoughtful and reflecting mind,” obsertea an intelligent 
writer, “ can regard the present state of the Jews, especially la 
Palestine, without feeling the foice of tliat living coinuientaiy 
which they alTuid upon the pages of Divine tiuth. They aie 
the witnesses for ^od, and for Chiist, and foi Cliristianity, in 
SPITE Ol inEMSELVKS”t 

RELIGIOUS AWAKENING IN PALfSTINl. 

The lesult of our own ohseivatiuns at Jerusalem, and the 
infoTination wc obtained fiom othcis, tended to cuiifiim the 
hehef wc formerly oxpicsscd, tliat an earnest spii it of iiiqiiiiy 
on religious *’.siibjccta had been* awakened tliioiighoiit Pales- 
tine and Syiia This is not, perhaps, so manifest with legaid 
to the resident population of Jeiusalcm, as among the mha- 
bitunts of tlie provinces, and foi various obvious causes , the 
number of Chriatmn Uuty, of different denominations, in Jeui- 
salem is but small compared with that of the pueathooil, 
by whom they are closely watched, and kept ni ignorance and 
bigptiy , and the Jews here are more fanatically attaclud to 
their own cieed, aiN opposed to Christianity, tliaii in any other 
part of the world. Wg weie assured by the rnissioiiaiies that 
tlicic was little chance *of finding any Christian oi ^Jewish 
parents in the city willMTg f«3»«^d thvi children to the Malta 
College. 

'J'here are six or seven young Israelftes now undei leligious 
instruction in the House of Jni^sirv, they aic appienticed 
to some trade in the town, and boarded and lodged in the Iiisli- 
tution, which seems ^o be renmikably well conducted It 
would be difficult, successfully to juosecute effoits^ foi their 
conversion on any other plan Tlieie is also a Biitisli hospital, 

principally established for the icccptioii of sick Jews, but* to 
- 

• These particulars'lijvc bcenabriclg<d from the Report of the IjLpul Uion 
sent by the Free Church of Scotland, m which the reader will find niuch 
additional interesting information — (“Narraiive of a Mission to the Jews 
pp 147—163) 

t " A PaslA-'s Minioriiil of tlie Iloh Land,” li\ ihe Ue\ (1 Fisk p 2S9 
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which all other classes are likewise admitted. This Institution 
appeared to be admirably managed by Dr. M'Gowan, and great 
attention wafc paid to the ^ipintual wants as well as the bodily 
ailments of the inmates 

Tlvc establishment of the Diogesan Day and Boarding School, 
and the opening of the Protestant church, are silently and slowly 
making an impression highly favourable to the cause of true 
religion upon the Christian population. The school receives 
about fourteen female boaiders, ouc half Jewesses, and, including 
the day pupils, theie are about sixty or siprenty children, of 
both sexes, in daily attendance The instruction is extremely 
well cuiidueted, an^ our examination of the^classes was veiy 
satisfactoi y. We may, in time, obtain pupils for Malta from 
tins school * Mra. Gobat sends her eldest daughter as a day 
pupil, in oidei to encouiage other ^parents. The schools kept 
by the priests of the other churches being of a very infeiior 
desfiiiption, their people arc Ubginning to give the preference to 
the Dioeosan School 

The simplicity of our foims of public worship, and the com- 
plete absence of imagery or other symbols of holy things in 
our Pj otestant church, are beginning to excite much attention ; 
and more particularly the fact, that, while the design and 
architeclural propoitions of the church are jn good taste, the 
Word of God is the cxclusiva souicc of all the religiousSasti-uc- 
lioii duhveied within its walls. this f^ms such a striking 

• ^ 

• 

* Tliii I3islinp Jjns lalrly (m 1852) aent an Abyssinian youth, ulio bad 
Ik on abiAo a year under trai*iiig lujilfffcboQf, as a free missionary pupil to 
Iho Malta (’')llep;e lio following is a Hlatoiiient of the progress of the 
Diocesan bool, smeo its beginning — TJie Diotcsan School at Jcrusulem 
■was opened by the Hishop on las^own responsibility m 1847, for Jews and 
Gcntiks , not only to ullord op^HiTtunfty for instruction to all dasses, but 
ns II ufiige ior the cbiltimi of Jcwisii inquirers and converts It nus 
opened with twelve stiiolim the numbers now are between sixty-fii c and 
SLienty ^^lic bojs and girls aro sejiarated — and of the whole number, 
flinty are Jewish Ifoi tins school an iinniediato outlay of about 600A 
W(A.ld 1k‘ iuo«t advantageous, m oic^cr to I'cmove the eohool without the 
walla of the town, to a. delightful ^nd healthy aitimtion on the brow of 
Mount 2ion, a poitioii of the land purchusc’d by the Hishop for a bunal- 
ground, wluie, for the nboic-incnlioncd sum, siulable premises might bo 
erected, containing two large nud nirj BoLool-icoms, and the neceesaiy 
accommodation for tlin-ty boaideis 
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contrast with the gorgeous and grotesque decorations of the 
other Christian Churches, the grossly idolatrous chaiactcr 
of their religious ceremonies, and the many gUnng impos- 
tures practised by their priests for^he sake of lucie, that the 
eyes of the people, both Christians aud Mohammedans, are 
beginning to be opened to the superior purity and holiness of 
the Protestant form of Christianity. Tliey are having recourse 
to the Bible to discover the reasons of this great diiTerence, and 
aie asking their priests many troublesome questions. 

The most dccidf;d evidence, however, of the awakened state 
of the public mind, as regaids religion, is the fact, that few 
days pass without the Bishop holding iirtcrviews, sometimes 
occupying the wRole day, with people coming from all parts of 
Palestine, to consult him on their spiritual concerns. Their 
avowed objects are, gcneially, to be received by him as 
Piutestants, and assisted *in establishing good schools for 
then childtefl, respecting whosq. education they all manifest 
much anxiety. The origin of this movement is to be iefc!l‘red 
to 1 he labours, for twenty years past, of the American mission- 
aiies, and to the moie recent efforts of the native Sciiptuiellcadcis 
employed by the Knglish Oriental Scripture Kcadcis Society. 
The motives of the people foi wishing to become Protestants 
aic not^unlicquently of a mixed and doubtful character ; mo,st 
ofsthem, the Bishop says, have obtained, by reading the Bible, 
and by discussion ■flutli Piotestant travellers, a clear, intellectual 
conviction of the errdfce^ of 'their Ghuiches , but they are as yet 
sti angers to the spirituM influences of the Gospel lyion tlic 
hcait They have, alsbflicTC j«frpqucnitly, some liuldcn motive 
of woildly advantage, sneh as to escape from the tji'aiiny of the 
Turkish Government by being placid, as Protestants, under 
Bi itish protection , or exemption from the payment of dues to 
the priests, or of some tax to the Goveinment. Much caution is, 
therefore, required to»avoid either repelling sincere inquiieis, 
or encouraging worldly hypocrites. The Bishop generally 
advises them to remain quietly in their Churches, and study 
their Bible diligently, in order to become better and nore 
practically acquifinted with it? doctrines and precepts, before 
taking any decided step. With regard to education* he will- 
ingly assists them in the formation of Bible schools, as foi as 
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his means allow, and two such schools have been established 
under Ins patronage at Nahlous and Salt; but there is a gi eater 
want of well-trained sehoolniastcrs than even ot money. 

We could not but admire (he combination of prudence and faith- 
fulness by which the Bishop's conduct appeals to be regulated 
under circuinstancea of such difficulty and importance. All who 
Bie acquainted with his pioceediugs must agree m considering 
the fact that God has placed such a well-qualified agent 
.it the liead of the Protestant Mission of Jeru:>alem at this 
ciitieal juncture, as an encouraging evidci^c of the mereilul 
designs He has in store for the people of these lauds The 
time, however, wiR come, and, in some places, has already 
commenced, such as Hasbeiya, from whence 1 write, when the 
people will spontaneously cast off the yoke of their priesthood, 
and measures must be iinrnedutely dcMscd foi providing them 
with an oidaincd Scriptural niinisAy, and vvell-tiained school- 
masters. 

ft IS a significant fact, that the piescnt Sultan and Ins 
Govcinuient aie fully awaie of the gioss igiioiance and 
moral corruption into whicli the people of the ancient Oriental 
Christian Cliuiches have been allowed to sink by their priest- 
hood. I'lie Sultan, not long since, addressed a leniarkuble 
letter to the Synod of the Greek Bibhops, in which he ^gtrongly 
warns them against the corrupt exercise of tlie patiouage of 
the Church, and tlic misappropriation of its funds. * Tlie 
admiiiistiation of the affaiis these Communities has since 

I 

been withdrawn from the sole jurisdiction, as heretofore, of the 
Patiiarelis and Bishops, ^^and cjjgwiKttftI to a Council, composed 
of a number of the respectable laity, with some raembeis of the 
hierarchy. The Sultair is, also, well acquainted with the dis- 
content of the people with their priests, and the widely pre- 
vailing desire for secession existing in several pints of the 
Empire , and he has shown every disposition to countenance 
Bible schools, and all other clforts to establish a higher 
standard of education Ife has, moreover, secured, by a most 
important fiirnan, perfect toleration and religious liberty to all 
Chiistians m his Empire, an<hin order thatitliose seceding to 
the Profl^stant faith may be protected from persecution at tho 

* Sec Intioductiou 
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hands of their foioier priesthood,* he has officially recognised 
them as a separate Protestant community, and directed that the 
administration of their affairs be specially conflned.to one of his 
ministers (This firman will be inserted in the Section on Con- 
stantinople.) 

We have met in our tour with some pleasing proofs of the 
good effects of this enlightened policy, and of the grout estima- 
tion in which the English, more c^peclally, aie held. We 
sailed from licyrout to Jaffa in company with the new Pasha 
of Jerusalem, and having made his acquaintance, found him 
vvcll-iiifoimcil and agreeable We visited him, by bis own 

* Tlio following iTmarka on the prognss of the Qosiicl nmong the 
iiiliabilnnth of JliuhuIliii, and on the opposif ion offered by fbe piieetbood of 
tbo uiKiiiit niri'^tiiin CIiiikIks, wire made b\ the Bishop of deni^jlcin, at « 
pubh( iiicctiiig lu Engluiid, lu 1852 — “As it was txcculingly diffieidt in 
Jerusolun, wheia the houses biLongcd elinfly to llio couvtuls, to proiidc 
ptopii school ro#ni, lie had diternuiicd to bnild iv school house on the 
Iniual-groimd belonging to tlu> Protoatants on Mount Zion, without ^bo 
g#bs of Jdiiialctn Time was a small conniiiinit) ot Protestants ut ba/.i- 
reth, aii(t oiv* foiiiiiiig ut Nahloiis , llu're w.is abo a small one ut Jeriisitlciii, 
of about tbnly individuals, who met two or thru' times a-weik, tni'l twice 
on the .Subhatli, to lead the Word of (lod and pray togcfhir Of Uiohl. at 
(Tirusolcin tlnrtccu wcto coiumuuuiinls, and as tbej liad been oast olt fiom 
tlio eonimuiiifv when they professed Cbnslmnity, tluy requiri'd temporary 
lull) luitirt hej <'^uld Olid some other way of earning tlmr living lie might 
mention many heart rejichng cases, but lie would only relate ojie, wliitli 
occuiidl two voars .igo next wnnti'r Two famihcs lived together, a father 
and a i lother, and ilnughm^and son m law, with a child, the father was 
nltogi tlur blind, and the mother was ii sickly old woman The po«y jouug 
niati had been reading liis Bfldyt—^vears, ^d as they hved in a honso 
bi longing to the Roman C<itl^hu Convent, in the midst of winter, a priest 
hnv mg discovind that there was a Bibfe m the Jiouue, went to the house aner 
aski'd for it, that ho might burn it, and when they refused, ho thrcutimed to 
act low nrds them without mercy Ittiey cemaitu'd Bteelfiist, howcvir, uimn 
which ho went away, and within hulf-nn-hour he relumed, withscvcral Turks, 
and commoiieod throwing otit the few articles ofliimitiipe they possessed into 
the w6t and dirty stnxit, and jmshed old and young, hhnd and seeing, into 
the cold street at the fidhng of night lu the ilfintcr This hod bSjJi reixated 
m Biveial cases These poor pcoiilc earned their livelihood by Ihcir d^ily 
work for people of their own party, and if the priest happened to exconunu- 
nieatc them, all the fnembers of tlie Cliureli were theri'by proliibitwl from 
having dealings with them, so tliat, mdess some help was lUIorcUd imme- 
diately, tlicy must die of starvation ” 
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request, at Jerusalem, and were received with more than 
ordinary courtesy, for he rose up from his divan and walked to 
meet us luU-way across the room, repeating the same on our 
departuie, which excited /he surprise of our Diagoman, who had 
uevei seen a Pasha, do this before, except to poisons of high rank, 
the custom being to rise up a little on the divan, and again 
recline back. The object of our mission having been explained, 
tlie Pasha icad parts ot the Ambic prospectus of the College, 
and said it was a most benevolent undertaking, and that he 
sincerely wished it might accomplish all tlie^good contemplated. 
The Sultan, he added, was veiy desirous of promoting educa- 
tion, and lud estiiblished a College at Constantinople. lie 
took down our names in writing, and asked for some copies of 
the pio^pectiis. Duiirig a medical via.it which I paid him a 
lew days after, at his own dcsiie, the twelve Judges arrived 
to hold a council , they were hand'soine and venerable-looking 
men, with long beards, ard dicssed iii llowiiig robes. I 
noticed that lie did not leave his divan, wlien they entered the 
room, but only slightly laised himscll to receive thorn. 

The great reluctcvnce of the people of the inland districts 
of these countiies, and especially of mothers, to send the 
children beyond the sea, may, foi a time, pi event our getting 
many native pupils , but tins feeling will, we tiust, gradually 
wear off, and we have perqeivcd, in some cases, that our visit 
to the country is alieady contributing to siicli a result. 

I^VlKONS OF JERlJiyALLM, 

Our excut sions lu tie imijjedi^lte'viciiiity of the Holy City 
were made in company with Mi Zclfer, the Pishop’s brother- 
in-law, whom we fouhd a veiy well-informed and excellent 
guide. It was a souicc of mci cased iiitere'it, when exploring 
these liallowed scenes, to reflect that, while the works of man 
within the city have bCen destroyed by war, and degraded by 
superstition, the suriounding mountains and valleys still pre- 
sent the same aspect as in the 'days of prophets, apostles, and 
martyis, and when they were trodden by “ those blessed feet, 
which, eighteen hundred jeai% ago, weie nailed, for our advan- 
tage, to the hitter cross ” 

Valiey op Hinnom and Pools op Gihon — Leaving the 
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city on the west side by the Jaffa Gate, wc descended into the 
broad hollow, lying between Mounts Acra and Zion and the 
higher grounds e 2 (.tendmg to the Flaiji of Rephaim, and called, 
in the Old Testament, the Valley of Hinnom, or of the Son of 
llinnom. It may be said to .commence a little above the 
large reservoir, known by the name of the Upper Pool op 
Giiion — this reservoir is three hundred and sixteen feet 
long, two hundred feet broad, and eighteen feet deep j it commu- 
nicates by a small conduit with the Pool of IIezckiab,J and is 
supplied in the ratny season by the waters flowing fiom the 
higher grounds .'iboiit ] but it is seldom filled, and is often qiiito 
diy. This pool js surrounded by a desolafc-looking Moham- 
medan huryiiig-ground, and the neighbouring locality is memoi- 
ablc in Sacred History as the scene of scveial great events It 
was hero Solomon was anqjnted king ,§ and here, also, that 
Isaiah stood when he doUveied the wonderful prophecy of the 
coming King*and Saviour of IsrHel • “Behold, a virgin sljpll 
(ynceive? and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel,” || 
having, accoidhig to Divine direction, gone forth to meet AJiaz, 
with Shear-jashub his son, at the end of the conduit of the 
upper pool, in the highway of the Fuller’s field ”1 From 
this same spot the Assyrian captain, Babshakcli, impiously 
setting at defiance the living God, called upon the Jews to 
aur>endcr the city into his hands. V 

The valley widens as it dcsi^nds southward and winds round 
the foot of Zion, its si^^ being almost peipendicular, as if the 
rock had served for a quarry A piece of ground has bean pur- 
chased by the Bishop, uncicrthe ifcowoffSion, foi anew Christian 
school-house and cenietcly. A ivinter torrent luns thiough th« 
bed of the valley, falling into the brook ^edron, and iii the course 
of this stream a very large LOiVEit pool has been constructed, 
• Joshua XV 8 j Jor xix. 2, 6 
t The valley la sometunfs named Oihon, or ^phaim 
J Wo read that llezekiah “ stopped the water-course of ^ilion, and 
bt ought it sti ajght doun to the west side of tiie city of David,” and that when 
expecting to ho besieged by the AsByiians, "ho took counsel witlisbis 
prmcos and hu mighty men, to stop Ijie uaters of the fountains, which were 
without the city” Chron xxxii 3, 30) 

§ 1 Kings 1 38, 39 '| Isa vu. 14 

^ Isa vu 3 *• Isa xxxvi 2, 13. 
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by throwing a viaduct across the valley ; this leservoir is 
generally dry, except in the rainy season A little below this 
pool the \ alley is crossed by the aqueduct winch brought water 
from Solomon’s pools to the Temple, and continues to supply the 
mosque of Omar. The couise of this aqueduct can be traced on 
the road to Ilcthlehcm. 

Toi'iii-i. — On the south of Zion the valley is deeper and 
wider, planted with olive and other fiiiit trees, and, in 
some places, tilled, it then contracts, becomes nairow, stony, 
and steep, and ends in the gardens, where «t forms a junction 
with the Valley of Jehoshaphat The steep side of the hill, 
opposite Zion, is tjoveied with tombs cut in the solid rock, 
some having the remains of rich arclutiavcs, and also inscrip- 
tions in Hebrew and Greek, with paintings of saints, ne.irly 
ellaced Tliese were, piobably, the “hcpulclires of David,” 
mentioned by Neheraiah * Tins pait of the valley is nienioi- 
ablc for the barbarous woiskip paid by the wic'ked Manasseh 
and his iieople to Molotli and Baal, to which Ileathcfn deities 
they often sacrificed their children, by making them pass 
through the fire \ Musical instruments, named Tnj)h, in 
Hebrew, vieie played to drown the shrieks of the children, that 
tlicy might not disturb the niiitli of tlie king "VVJiat must 
liave been Ins .igonics of eonsuence when, aftei his copversion, 
he looked down from the Ipwers of his palace into the sh'mc 
valley 1 It is from the use of these iftstiuments the spot 

leceived the name of TopiiEr Hci e/'.ilsn, .Jeremiah utteicd 

« 

the difadful prophecy, “This place shall no rnoic be called 
Tophet, nor the Valley «f the J0Dn of'lliniioin, but the valley of 
%shiuglitci.” J 

Molnt of Offi'NCl — Gehenna — It is piobably upon the 
hill above Tophet, to the squthreast, now called the Mount of 
Offence (a low, rocky ridge of the Mount of Olives), or of 
Corruption, tliat Solomon set up his Idols to Chemosh, the 
abominatpm of Moab, and to Moloch, the abomination of Am- 
mon, .it the instigation of his sWange wives, the women of the 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites , to these impious pro- 
ceedings Jeieiniah icfers, when he dctlaies -h 

t * 

* Null uii 16 2 Chioii xxvui 3 

ij; Jli XIX 6 
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“ They have built the high places of Tophet, which is in the \ alley 
of the Son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their daughters in the 
lire * * • Therefore, behold, the days come, saith the Loid, that it 
shall no more be called Tophet, • * ♦ hut the valley of slaughter , 
for they shall bury in Tophet, till there be no more place , and the 
carcases of this people shall be meat for the fowls of heaven, and for 
the beasts of the earth ”* Every tomb is now empty 

On their return from the Babylonian captivity the Jews 
regal (led this spot with such abhorrence, that, after the example 
of good King Josiaji,f they tlircw into it every species of filth, 
as well aa the carcases of animals, and dead bodies of raalc- 
fnutois , and, m oidei to pi event pestilence, fires were fre- 
quently lighted in the valley, fiom whence it received the 
appellation also of Gehenna, a term used to denote the place of 
futuie punishment and the fires of hell. 

Aceldama — On a narrow ledge of land, upon the slope of 
the hill, opposfte Zion, is a field called Aceldama, or “ field of 
blood,” believed to be the same as the Potter’s Field ptfr- 
cha-'‘d by the Chief Piiests to bury strangers in, with the 
money that Judas had received fiom them for the betrayal 
of Jesus Christ, and which he afteiwards returned, undci the 
pangs of remorse, as the price of innocent blood. J It was 
evidently a place of sepulture, for there still exists a large 
cliatmol-Uouse in rums. Ship loads of eaith were transported 
fiom tins field to flie Campo Santo (cemetery) at Pisa, on 
account of the suppe^i^ Virine it possessed of consuming 
bodies in twciity-foui hours. This locality was also called the 
‘ Fullei’s Field,” bccausc^lie^ d-^ed their cloth there Jtdas is 
believed to have hanged ^unisclf on the brow of the hill. 

lIiLL OF Evil Council — ^Plain op •Repiiaim — At- a short 
distance above Aceldama some ruins are seen on a small emi- 
nence, which are said to denote the site of the country house of 
the High Priest Caiaphas, and the plac® is called the Hill of 
Evil Council, because it is believed that “the Chief Piiests, and 
elders of the people, took counsel agsunst Jesus, to put him to 
death.*’ § The i uins are those of an ancient Arab village. Fi«m 


* Jer Tu 31 — 33 


t 2 Kings \xiu 10 J Matt iivii *3, 8 
§ Matt vxvn 1 
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this elevation there is a good view down the fertile valley or 
Plum of KisPiiAnr, or of the Guintg, so called from the stature 
of its ancient inhabitants ; it is covered with fields of wheat and 
other produce, and is capa^ble of yielding three crops in the year. 
Isaiah refers to this fertility, contrasting the abundant harvest 
with its subsequent scanty gleanings, — 

“ The glory of Jacob shall be made thin, * * " it shall be as he 

that gatlicreth cars in the valley of Ilephaim.” * 

David twice defeated the Philistines in ithis volley, and on 
the neighbouring lull, Perazim^X where another fierce conflict 
is predicted to take place in the latter days, when “ the Lord 
shall nse up as in Mount Perazim.” ^ To tlie south of the lull 
of Evil Council IS a conical hill, supposed to have been used for 
the site of a beacon light, called the Frank Mountain, and 
anciently Bcth-haccerem. * 

Tue Valley op Jehoshapdat —The volley ol Ilinnom joins 
thb deep valley on the cast of Jerusalem called Jeh»sttaphat; 
and the “ Brook, or Torrent, Kedron,” which runs through it, 
13 often mentioned in Scnptuie. Tlie prophet Joel speaks of a 
valley of Jehoshaphat in which God will judge the Heathen 
for their persecution of the Jews, and had, no doubt, this 
valley in his mind when he deliveied that remarkable pro- 
phecy. § Whatever may Jiie its exact interpretation, ahis 

f 

* Ibb xtu 4, 6 f 2 Sam V IJ — 2^ J Isa ixvjii 21 
§ “For, behold, in those days, and in •..hat time, wlieu I shall brmg 
again tl^ captiTify of Judah and Jerusoym^T wdl also gather all nations, 
and will hnng them downVto th«rvallcy of Jelioshiiiihat, and will plead 
*with them there for my people, and/or my heritage Israel, whom they have 
scattered among the nations, and parted my land . Let the 

heathen bo wakened, and come uj to the valley of Jehoshaphat , for there 
will I Bit to judge all the heathen ronnil about. Put ye m the sickle, for 
the harvest is ripe come, get you down , for tljp press is full, the fats over- 
flow , for their wickedness is great Multitudes, multitudes in the valliy of 
decision , for the day of the Iiprd is near in the valley of decision ' Tho 
sun and tho moon shall ho darkened, and tho stars shall withdraw their 
shAiing The Lord, also, shall roar out of Zion, and utter his voice from 
Jerusalem , and tho heavens and tlw earth shall shako, but the Lord wiU 
ho tlui hope of Ins people, and the strength of tho children of Israel ’’ f Jod 
ml, 2 , 12 — 16 ) ' 
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spot is to be the scene of some future signal interventions 
of God m behalf of lus people It is a current belief among 
Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans, that the last judgment 
IS to be held in it, and the MoharameWans show a large stone 
above the golden gate (a piece of the shaft of a broken column), 
projecting from the wall, which'they assert is to be the Pro- 
phet’s seat of judgment 

The valley cominonccs a little distance fiom the city, near the 
tombs of the Kings, and is at fiist nairow and rocky, the rocks 
having, evidently, Ijecn quarried for building It is full, also, 
of excavated tombs, which continue on both sides all the way 
to Jcnisuleiii — ncai the city it spreads out lato a basin, and is 
cultivated Tho sides become higher and steeper between 
Mount Zion, Ophcl, and the Mount of Olives — and the valley is 
crossed by several bridges. Lower down, where it joins the 
valley of Hmnom, it cxpaifds and forms a wide basin, well 
tilled, and full of olive and fig-trees , it then contracts, and 
continue^ its course towaids the Dead Sea, undei the naxte, 
of the “ IMonk’s Valley,” a name received from the convent 
of St Saba, situated on it , and then of the “ Fire Valley.” 
The channel the valley is the dry bed of a wintry torrent, 
having no icgiilarly flowing stream, except duiing the heavy 
rains in winter, when the water runs down abundantly fioiu 
the adjoining hills. 

The v'alley of Jehdbhapliatis associated with several memorable 
events in Sacred Ilistojy — anJ, viewed from the high places of 
Tophet, Its scenery is beautiful and picturesque. The bed 
of the valley is studded vitrf the oliv^ fig, pomegraniJEe, and 
rnulbcrr}', and rendered luxuriantly verdant in some places, 
especially at the lower end, by wclk-cultivated gardens of 
melons, cucumbers, &c. The sloping sides are partially ter- 
raced and cultivated ; and all the objects along the heights are 
inexpressibly interesting, including Moriah, Ophel, Zion, and the 
Mount of Olives 

Neubmiaii’s Well. — Begnwiiiig oftr survey at the fewer end 
of the valley, the first obj'ect noticed was a deep, ancient w«ll, 
called Nehemiaii^ Well, but »nost probably En-rogel, or the 
Fuller’s Fountain, mentioned in Joshua, as being on the south- 
east of Jerusalem, on the confines of the tribes of Judah and 
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Benjamin.* It i3 one hundred and twenty-five feet deep, 
anil, during the rams of wmter, oft™ overflows , the water is 
very pure and lefreshing Tins spot is planted with shady 
fruit-trees It was herd that the two youths, Jonathan and 
Ahimaa/, retired, when Absalom took possession of the city, 
that they might carry the intelligence to David, t It was, also 
on this spot, by “ the stone of Zolieleth, which is by En-rogel,” 
that Adonijah slew sheep and oxen and fat cattle, and made a 
feast, to celebrate his assumption of the ciowii , “and, behold,” 
said the prophet Nathan, “ they eat and d^jiik before liim, and 
say, God save King Adonijah ” But at the very same hour 
Solomon had been anointed King near Gihon, at the desiio of 
David, — 

“ So that the city laiig again — God save King Solomon ” ♦ * * 

“ And all the guests that were witli A/'onijah weie afraid, and losc up, 
and went every man his way” “And Adonijah feared because of 
Solomon, and arose, and wcnt/»and caught hold on the horns of the 
alfar ” • * • “And Solomon said unto him, Go to thme liouse ’’t 

The Pool ok Siloaji and King’s Garden — Continuing 
northward, tlie valley widens at its junction with the valley of 
’ Ihnnom At the foot of the rock Ophcl theie is a very old 
iiiulberiy tree, whose roots are supported by a stone terrace, and 
which is believed to mark the spot whcie tiio venerable Isj^nali 
was sawn asiindci, by the ciiiel older of Manassch § Fur- 
ther on is the Pool of Siloait, ‘m u s^e of good preservation, 
and connected by an underground cbnduit with the Fountain 
of Sitkam, ov the Virgin’s ^unVaiK^ .i considerable distance 
higher up. Theie is every certainty of tins being the identical 
pool 111 which Jesus said to the blind man (having anointed his 
eyes with clay,) “ Go wasli. in the Pool of Siloam,” for it is 
lecoided, that “the wall of^ the* pool of Siloah, by the King’s 
Garden,” was rc-built /n tlie days of Nohemiah, || The waters 
of the pool run out through a channel cut in the lock, and 
irrigate the terrace gardens bolow, which are the remains, 
iios doubt, of the “ King’s Garden,” mentioned by Ncliemiah 

Joshua vv 7,8, xviu 16 t 2 Sam xvu 17 

t l-Kmgs 1 39, to the end § Hob ii 37. |J Neh in 15 
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and Josephus. * To this day the blind and the maimed believe 
in the healing powers of this spring 

The Village akd Fountain op Siloam — On the nght, 
hangs upon the steep slope of the Mount of Offence the village 
of Siloani, with its iniseiable dwellings, partly excavated out of 
the rock The steepness of the hill on winch the foinici build- 
ings stood, may have been the cause of the falling of the Toivei 
of Siloam lieyond the village is the Fountain or Siloam, a 
calm, puic sticnm, spiingiiig up in a deep cavern, fioni a con- 
sidciable depth imi^pigiound It fully leali/cs Isaiah’s woids, 
“the waters ol Siloah, that go softly ”■} This was a beautiful 
and impicssivc type of the calm, pure, and abiding peace 
enjoyed by a belu'V lug soul, renovated and icfieslied fioiii the 
“ pine iivei of vvatei of life, proceeding out of the tiuone ” of a 
icconulcd God, in Cliiist Jesus , and he lepioaclies the Isiael- 
itcs fui their rejection of these heavenly joys foi the sake ot 
the carnal, cdriipt, and debasin'^ pleasures obtained by an 
aHiancc with Rc/an, the heathen Hyiian king 'riic watri Tn 
this pniig has been observed to expciicncc occaMoiial ii&cs 
and falls, unconnected with the state of the wcatlier, it iias 
been eonjectuivd, aho, without any good foundation, to luvve 
some coinieMoii with the fountain the Mosque of Oniai 

Jewish and Moslfm CEvihriiUif j — 'L’lie next object of 
interest is the Jewish liuiiviNU Guouno, on the side of the 
Mount of Olives, imfiiediately opposite the site of the Temple , 
it IS oveispiead with iiKiumeiablc white flat stones, mseiibod 
with Hebrew cpitaplis, geneially siinplc and unnlterc^tlng. 
Foi iicaily two tlioiisani^ fife luuidied yeais the Jews mu^t 
liavc depoiitod then dcad«at this ^ilacc.^ It has ovei been an 
object ot earnest desire with the devout Jew to lay Ins bOiuvs in 
the valley of Jelioshapliat, and, foi. ages, thousands have come 
fiorn every part of the woild, to Jeiusalem, at an .idvaneod 
peiiod of life, for this sole purpose. Tliey^believo that they shall 
leach etcinal happiness, without liavnig to make tlieir way to 
■the valley by an uudergiound passage, as tlicy suppose all must 
do who die elsewheic , and that tliey will be the fiist to see tlto 
Messiah How feafful, liowevci. Will he their .awakening, when 
“the eyes of them that pierced Him” shall behold Him, *“ and 
* Ant vu, e 1 1, 3 4 t Tsa lui G | 2 Kmgs wm G 
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Avail because of Him,”* and how toinfic then despair when 
they find that cteinal condemnation is the just punishment of 
their wicked lojcctioii of his gloiious offer of free salvation; 

“ He came unto hit. owft, and his own icceivcd Iliin not ” ^ 
Along the side of the eastern ivall of tlie mosque, opposite 
llic Jews’ cenieteiy, is the jninupal Mohammedan burying 
gionnd, the piivilege of scpultuie, neai the sacred rock, below 
the jAIosqiie, being highly valued hy the false piophet’s deluded 
followeis When they rise up, also, to judgment, it will be seen 
that the same awful punishment awaits every foim of unhehef J 

Toiiiib 01' Zfoiiaimaii, JAirih, jEiiosiiAiurAr, AND Ausaloai. 
— Ihoeeeding northwards, several sepulehial Tnonuments of 
gn'at antiquity aie found, Avhich ha\< been Sssoeiated witli tlic 
n.iiiies of Zecliaiiali, Janies, Jehosliapliat, and Absalom , but 
there is uothiiig besides a v.igiie tiaditioii m suppoit of siieli 
lOprcsentations Tliesc tombs aif, foi the most part, hewn out 
of the solid loek, and in a |,tylc of architeeluio^jiartaking of a 
ofimhin.ition of some of tlic ehaiactenstics of the early Egyplia.i 
and lh(' (rieek, and foiniing “ a link,” as his been observed, 
“b(‘twc(ii tlie I’jianiids and tlie Paithenon” Sonic liave 
supposed that the (liccian embellialiinciits lii\c been added 
in inoie modem times, and constituted the ynrntbhuHf'' 
of the sepulehies of tlie iigliteous, on account of ivliich our 
Loid relinked the Sci ibes and Phausces foi their hypocusy ^ 
Absalom was inteiiod lu tlie wood wliere In' was slam by Joab , || 
but this moninncnt may be “tile pilljj^ which Absalom rcaied 
up loi liimstif 111 tlie king’s dale, and called aftci his own name, 
Absafrun’s place ’ 4 ,'lns thp JeVs V ‘hev(', and tliey geneially 
^ east a stone at it, as they jiass, m ahhmiciue of Ins lebelhon. 

ToMlib OK TllR VirMN MakY AND JosFPii — A little fulthei’ 
on is seen a lialf-subteiiaiicnii chureh, Avitli an excavated grotto, 
called the Virgin Maiy’s tomb, half-way down the flight of 

• 

* 1 1 7 t John 1 11. 

X 'lhi-i.Talley was usul as p jiLico of iiitcmieiit m liini's as nnoient us the 
iM<Tn ot Josinh, for we read, “JJi bioiight out tlie gime ironi the house of 
ih'e T.uid, without Jcruauleiu, unto the biook Ividion, and stumped it small 
to ])OW(lu, fuld fast the povvdd llirtoot upon the graVe of the cluldrcii of the 
peoplt ** {2 Kings xxui G) 

§ Mutt xxiu 20 11 2 Sum x\ui 17 f 2 Sum ivui 18 
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broad btoiic steps leading to it, tlicic is u eenotapli to tlio 
Eienioiy ct Joachin .vnd Anun, the fatliei and mothei of IMaty , 
and on tln^ opposite side is that of Joseph, hei husband The 
constiuetum of this ehuich is attributed to irelen.i, the inothiM 
of Constantine, and affoids another example of the flagiant 
mipo-itnies practised m tliosc daik and snpeistitious ages * 

Toni.s or 'iiiK Kings \\d or the JiHt.t.s — Conliniiiiig 
some distance lip tlio i alley, iieai its head, a number of huge 
sepnlehial inoniiinents aie found upon the high grounds on 
eadi side 'I’liose the left, aic called Tomus oi tiil Kings , 
they aic rleeply e\tav.ited out of the lock, — tlie entiancc h.iviii'* 
the loiin ol i handsoaic portuo, with an entabhilui e and eoi- 
un oinamented'with thnveis, tiuils, ^cc , of evfpiisite woik- 
rnaiisliip , — live oi six Hige si-pulclii il chambcis aie leacliedhy 
sep.ii it(* p is^agc's, and nme foimeily closed by thick panellul 
Joois ot stone, eaieliilly c.iived, tlime aie also seveial broken 
saicophagi Kie most piohablc option is, that these monuments 
vveie the jvoik ot Helena, Queen ot (IltUabone, and ot hin so*h, 
I/'itii , who, being ooni cited tothe Jeuish faith, wen Ininod 
neai Jeiusalem Tlie sepulchies on tlie light, are called 
Toms or iiii. durn-is, they aie moie extensive, hut much 
infinoi HI execution to the loiiiiei 'I'liey liaie been supposed, 
without tin least fouiulation foi such a loujicluie, to ha\e been 
the ^dace of srpiiltuic ot the Judges of the Jewish Saiihediim 

Axohn r Cibi'niN*, — I III I Soorus — C ave or JiumiAit — 
Ki.igmeuts ot maibic ^’ul fiiosaie tessei.r, and a mimbei of 
ancient eisteiiia aie found all ovi i the 'iiifacc ot this ^latn, 
which was most piobablj oiSee eovem^with the buildings of 
the areient city, the stoiKS have been g.itlieied up in heaps 
and toiiaeei, foi the purpose of cidtivattiig tiiu soil. The lull 

* lluMtiotliii of CliiisL iiliiLil to iTio prtih ol iDii of St .lo'iii, mid di<il iii 
liH lioiisi nt (ol w^ulIi In w is |Jii flist ludiop), iiiid Mas 

b'li II (1 till 11 , 1 till, monks lu re ( It i ii'a'uii), iissiin vmi that, iiiiitii ili it Ij 

aflorllii biiiiilol llii Virgin, lni body was liaiisiini tod liy angi 1^ (ImmglL 
tlio air to Jiui> d< ill, and <li posit i d m tin spot I liaicjnst dost riliid, tliut 
f>ho iiiiglit rest 111 till jdaii wlurc her poii had dud, and licit wluu l#i 
tomb nt Kpliosus was (Jjaiad, iioilimg Was found in it but hor gviin -clolbi s 
loldid up, and fiesli, as though (hi^ li.id luiir onri loped tin roiTi mm ol 
inorUlitj' — liomir'\ 2\ mph » and Tombs oj E^ppt, vol ii , p 211) 
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aljove tlie Tombs of the Judges is, no doubt, Scopus; “iiom 
whence,” says Josephus, “the city began alieady to be seen, 
and a splendid view iv.is obtained of the great temple.”* It 
was heie Titus first encamped, when he besieged Jeiusalein. 
A slioit distance from the Damascus Gate, on the side of the 
hill liezetha, tlieic is a cave m an ancient quairy, where 
Jcicniiab is supposed to have lived, and written the book of 
Lamentations — it lies on the road to Anathoth, his native 
village, and is under the giiardi.iusliip of a deivisc, who lives in 
an adjoining hut 


,TIir, AIOUNT or OLIVI'S. 

Whether viewed in its topogiaphical aspe'et, or in connexion 
with its many sacied and endeanng associations, the Mount of 
Olives, with Its three loiiiided summits, may certainly be coii- 
sideied the most beautiful and deeply interesting feature of the 
scenery sui rounding Jeius^ilem Its sides ai* still partially 
chveied with olive, fig, and other fiuit ticcs, though not oo 
thickly as was the case of old , they aic also tilled, and clothed 
with iieh (tops and patches of veidmc Tliice roads lead up 
to the suiuniit , two of them, luggcd and steep pathways, stiikc 
up the face of the IMount , the thud winds moie giadually 
loiind the soiitli side, and is the most fiequented road to 
Ilethany and Idethphage 

The earliest event of sacicd liistoiy of w<jiic1i we are reminded 
by tbc Mount of Olives, is Kin§ D.xvuk’s deeply ailecting suiiow 
and hiimdiation, when he fled befo/o the face of lus icbellious 
son, Xbs.iloni, — 

“ There came amessengci to David, baj^ng, The hearts of the men of 
Israel arc after Ahsaloift And David said unto all his seivaiits that 
weic with him at Jeiusalein, .Aiisc, and let us lice, for we shall not 
else escajjc from Absalom itnd all the counti y wept with a loud 

voice, and all the people^ passed over the, King, also, himself passed 
ovei the biook Kidion, and all the people passed over, towaid the 
way ot Hie wilderness And lo Zaduk also, and all tlie Levitcs were 
vvilh him, bearing the aik of the covenant of God and they set down 
the ark of God, and Abiathar went up, until all the people had done 
passing out of the cit) And David vient up by the ascent of 

Mount Olivet, and wept as he went up, mid had lus head covered, and 

* Jo'iephns v 2, it 
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he went btuefoot and fill the people that were with him coveied 
every man his head, and they went up, weeping ns they went up And 
one told David, saying, Aliilliophel is among the consjiiiators with 
Absalom. And David said, O Lord, I pi ay tlicc tuin tlie counsel of 
Ahitliophcl into loolishnoss And it came to pass, th.it when D.av id w as 
come to the toji of the mount he worshipped God ”* 

The Mount of Olivea was aftei wauls elioson as the lavouiite 
place ot letueincnt of One greater and nioie gloiious than 
David — ,Jpsus of Na/aicth — Ood manifest in the llesli Ileie 
vViis 0111 blessed Saviour accustomed to withdraw from the 
noise and sttife of The ciowdcd city, in order to hold sceiet con- 
veisc With Ills Heavenly* Fathci- llcie w.is the scene ot the 
intenso suJH iings| by which He manifested in Gethsemane liis 
deep abbot 1 once of sin, and infimte love of the sinner, while 
the ]\Ioiint of Olives likewise witncs&cd las gloiioiis tiuiinpli 
ovei sin and death, when, n^cending up into heaven, lie “led 
captivity captive . loceived gifts foi men, yea, for the rebel- 
lions also, that God might dwell afrioug them ” )• 

• Gi 'iiisi'.M\Nr J — After trossing the brook ICcdron, .a small 
gaiden is leaelu d at the foot of the mountain, sunonnded by a 
low wall, and (oiitaining a shady plantation of eight vciy laigc 
and .aged olive liees, the tiuiik of one of tlie*m ine'asuiing eight 
yaids 111 ( 11 ( umfeiencc A oonip.uison of tlic topography ol 
tliiii split vvith tlic riauativea of Scnptiue, leaves no doubt of its 
identity with tlic (Ulliscnumv, wliUhcr ‘Mesus oftlirncs resoited 
with Ills diseiples”^ It is iwt at all unic.isonable to believe 
tliat these trees aic llie dcseeiidants of those under winch Ho 
olteii leposcd , foi, though 3^ the trees aioiind Jciu^alcIVi vveio 
destioycd by Titus, it is the well-known piopeity of the olive 
tiee, when its tiunk lias been lift down to send foitli shoots at 
gloat number, which, by growing uji intei twined, form a new 
bteiii , tins is the appeal ance jftescTited by these tices, and it is 
not likely that the men employed by ^'itus to fell the wood, 

* 2 Sam XT 1.3, to tin uni f Ixuii IH 

X rntlisLiu.nn* u Acmed fiom On/A-vif-mifn, vvhieli mums, oil-pn'ss," 
tlii're Inning been 011 (liu spot pi ewes of ii p.uticnlai kind, foi prepnrmg tlio 
oil, tmuhiig a vat witli I be fei’t ‘ 

§ iloltii XV ill 2 
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A\oulil be at the great tiouble of extirpating thick roots, 
deeply and fiiinly lixed in the giound At the south-east 
cornci of the g.udon a small space is walled otF, called “Teira 
daiiinata,” maiKed, by monkish tiaditioii, as the place where 
Judas said, “Hail ' Mastei,”* and betrayed Jesus with a kiss. 
Is'cai this spot i '5 a ledge of lock, on which, it is said, the 
di'iciples leclincd when then “eyes wcic ]ieavy.”t Tlicro is, 
also, a grot, fifteen feet in diameter, and seveial feet deep, exca- 
vated 111 tlie lock, with a loof suppoited by pilasters, winch is 
said to be tli<‘ place where Jcmis retired to pi ay. In the sides 
•ue seen some icmaiiH of sepnlcliies, used, piobably, in the 
<'ai ly ages • 

This gaitlen must cvci he held by the *^Chiisti.in iii the 
piofoiindest vcneiation, tlic .ama/ing events of vvliieli it was the 
scene, arc well calculated to .awaken the most solemn and ovei- 
vvliehniiig cinolKin'', — to Idl him with a deep conviction of his 
own fallen, coiiiipt, and ruined eondition by natif «*, and ol tiie 
glJiiotis (luiactei of that dispensation ol paiilon, wi wlueli, 
thioiigli the agony, bloody sweat, and sacrifli'e of his vvell-bclovcd 
Son, (lod’s atliibutes of mercy and liiith — love and justice, were 
so wondei fully blended togctlu r, and exhibited to men and angels 
III then highest jioifectioii. Foi vvdieii Jcsiis, giappliiig in that 
awful lioui with the poucis of daikiicss, exclaimed, “ IMy 
soul IS exceeding soi rowful, even unto death,” |: Ho sulbaed 
unfathomable depths ol woe, pioceeding fi^om the bittei sense 
ol the lull weight ol liis Fatlici^s v^'l atjj' being pouicd out upon 
Him, as beainig the sms of his^pcojde AVhen the gates of 
Jerusalem am dosed atfinght,/let?iseiTtane is a peifict solitude 
^Oiii Savioui could distinctly see the »LOinpany of men sent to 
apprehehd Him, descclKlmg the side of Mount Moiiah, with 
then touhes and glitteiing aims, and yet, awakening his 
disciples, He lolunttirilij gave ilunself up as a lamb to the 
daughter, saying, “ l>ohold, he is at hand that doth betray 
me ” § Without spot or blemish Himself, ITc sulfeied, the just 
foi the unjust, fieely loving us, even unto death 
•iSiLE mOM VVllKNCE CltlUST 111- VVAII.ED TIIE DKbTIlUOTION OP 
Jiuu SALEM — About two-thirds up the iisdent of the inouu- 

* ALitt i\M 1'} f Mdlt xxM ia 
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tain, and above Gctliseniane, the place 13 shown wlicic our 
Loid 13 believed to l\a\e deliveicd his awlul prophecy con- 
cerning the destruction of Jcmsaleni, and to have wept ovei 
Its impending f.ite , by far the best panoramic view ot tlic 
city IS obtained fiom tins elevation, and tJesus w.is able to 
embrace neaily evciy (\uartci of Jerusalem within hia view 
when He said, ' Secst thou these girat buildings ^ Theie 
shall not he left one atone upon anothei, that shall not be 
tin own down.”* So literally hos this prophecy been liilfillcd, 
that the (histle of David, the Temple of Solomon, and all tlie 
other “gieat buildings,” have disappcaied, and not a gate, 
tower, or wall of Jewisli times is left starulii\g 

“ Yes,’ 111 the words of u modem wiiltr, “ that glorious cily, with 
licr domes and jial.ict's, jiresenlmg a iioblt paiioiama, .1 city iC)oifing 
m licr strength, and her unequalled beauty — to all othei ages a vciy 
cmbkin of ctcinal prospciity, 'the vision of peace,’ (as its Jebusite 
name intended)* rcjoiting in a vvcll-rcguUlcd gov eminent, in quietude 
and lest, fice lioiii cvtemal tiicmus*inil internal factions— to tlijjsc 
jfispjnd lyt-i, tlieu ga/mg 011 hei, lay enveloped m dcvoumig tiie, 
hcsiegeil by a lieu 0 army, a nation fiom afai, fioni the end of the 
caith, a nation wliose tongue they understood not, a iiatioii ol fieicc 
loiintf nance, wlio wo \1 not legiid the jiersons ol the old, noi show 
f.ivoui to the young, her nilinbitants, lienried by fieico dissensions, 
laclion sLiiMiig agauiit l.utioii, lobbois, and zealots, blood diericbiiig 
thc^yciy alLais, biolhcr contimluig with biothei in feiocious combat, 
lathei with sou Tlibse eyes beheld them that did feed delicately, 
di sol lie 111 the streets , Jthem tJfat were brought up m scarlet, eiii- 
Inaciiig dunghills, the Inftvis of tlic pitiful women soddciiing tin ji 
own cluhlii 11 , the whole eity yftajipcd ui liiry, imhottid of calunilv, 
and dicadlul tiibulatiou — ' the abonfiiialioiAf desolalinp nigh at hand ' 
b'or to ilim, ' tlie d,iys of vengeance’ were present, and ‘ his blood w i:, 
on Lliem and fhur childieu '"■[ 

Ciiiiucii OF TIIL Asccnsiok — ^ till asceiidiiig towaids the 
summit, siveial localities arc shown, to which legeiuhuy tales 
have been attaehed hy the monks, one place vvhcie CInist 
tiiiight the disciples the uinveisal prayer; another, ^thc cave 
vvlicre the cicetl was composed ! I Near the highest point 
a monastery was, founded by llcleiia, moLliei of Con stunt me, 

* Mark xiii ^ • 

t “AJoiuiiey from Naples to Jcriwakiii,” by U Boii-er, p 408 
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on the spot fiom whence our S-wiour la supposed to have 
ascended into heaven TIic piuit of a foot, or sandal, is shown 
in the lock, said to ha\e been left by our Loid at the moment 
of hn ascension The ehurcli ciccted over this spot has been 
taken trom tlic Christiana, and converted into a mosque , for 
the Moslems hold in gieat \eiieiation the places of some of the 
events of the hie of Cliiisl, whom they call Jesus the son of 
Mary, such as Mount Zion, Mount Olivet, Mount Taboi, 
while tliey firmly deny his ciucilixion and death, and asseitthat 
it nas one of his disciples (Judas) who ^sulfeied, wliilst lie 
himself was taken uj) alive into lioaien Tlie Mohammedans 
allow fiec access, to Cluistuins into this mosque Duiiiig 
Eastei a poison is constantly occupied in the mosque taking 
impressions, in wax, ol the supposed foot-punt of Jesus, which 
are sold iii huge numheis to the ciow'ds of pilgiims, who ncier 
fad to visit tins spot With rtfeience to tins foot-punt, a 
modem writei states, — 

*' The earliest I’agan sj items \\c know of in the East, are full of 
tlie imposture ofpietcnded foot-maiks of t.dsc gods The punt of the 
loot ol Jiuilha IS shown by tlic flnuloos in thi' Island of Cujlon, upon 
lilt top of ,i tciitial niountaiJi lint this niouiilam is t.dlcd, hy the 
Ididiomnicdans, ‘Adam’s I’oak,' and they helicvc the mqnossion to 
hue Ijten nniatulouslj h ft tlicic by the fathei of the human lacc, and 
hold itin higli vtnentiou It is, piolwhly, in mutation ol tb.jthatthc 
last loot-maik of Mahomet, al»s, is piescivcd at Mecca, for llic wor- 
ship of the Ilailps Lamentable,^ that an appeal, like this, to the 
grossest mateiialisiii, without any warran^-m Sciiptine, should liave 
found Its way among tlie jilacos where vveic manifested iJie juesence 
and dottiincs ol Him wlK^^taught^thal? is a Spirit, and to be woi- 

shipped in spiut and in tuith ’ ” * 

• 

The testimony of ^ciiptiiic casts, however, very stiong 
doubts upon this having bd^n l^ie identical place fiom whence 
oiir Lord ascended to heaven, foi the Evangelist wiites, 
“And lie led them oul as fai as to Bethany, and lifted up his 
hands, aijd blessed them. , And it came to pass, while He blessed 
them, lie was paited from them, and earned up into heaven ”-(■ 
Tl5ey pioceeded, tlicicfoic, beyond the summit, and down the 

* Lands, t'lnssn.il mid by Loiil ^Nugent, vol u p G1 

t Luke xi.iv 50, 51 
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slope oil the otliei side, towaids the retired \ illagc of Bethany, and 
tlicic, before ascending to his God and their God, He delivered 
to them the glorious message, “ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,”* adding the precious 
and comforting piomise, “Lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the A\oild.”| It was 'there, also, the announcement, 

“ Tins same Jesus, winch is taken up fioin you into heaven, shall 
so conic, in like manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven,”]: 
was made by two angels, m white appaicl, to tlie astoiiislicd 
and ga/ang disi ipl^s There aic not wanting intimations in 
Seiiptuie of the Mount of Olives being the destined scene 
of some woiideiful fiituic maiufcstations of *the Divine power 
Zcohanah, toi instance, dcclaics, in the following mysteiious 
piopliccy, — ■ 

“ Ills fc’ct shall stand iii that j]ay upon the Mount of Olives, nhuh is 
hefou' Jciusalcm on the cast , and the Mount of Olives shall dcave in 
tlio nndst tluiffof toward the I'ast, .\{id towaid the vitst, and there 
shall be a vcij gusit valley and hall of the luounlam shall remove 
Iowa 1 the iioitli, and halt of it toward the south 

Viiw I'liovr Tiih Mount of Outvi s — Neai the summit, a 
I.iigi- tomb, eveava od iii the lock, is sliovvn ns that of the 
piaphciess Iluldah There aic othci very large tombs on the 
west siii’ of the iiviuntaiii, called tomhb of the prophitb The 
eenbial summit of tl^e mountain, w4ncli is the highest, rises 416 
feet above the valley of Jehoj-baphat, and is 175 lect liigbei 
than Zion It is ieckd.4;d to be 2,700 feet abov'o the Medi- 

tciianeaii The ili-itant views fiom the ccntiml sumnjit are 

0 • 

splendul in the cxtiemc, and devpiy iifteresting, Jiorn the iieli 
vauely of leniinkablc scriptural, localities winch tliey include# 
To the iioith-vvcst stands Baby Samuel, believed lobe Ramaii, || 
will 10 Samuel was boin , it is^asily distinguished by liaving a 
moscpic on its summit To the east and south-east, at the 
fuitlicst bouiidaiy of tlic pio^pcct, is geen the barren, blown, 
and steep range of Abarmi, or the mountains of Moaij. They 
present, at that distance, one nearly even line, though including 
several peaks, noticed in liistory, such as Bethpeor, wliere 

* Mjrk \M 15 t Matt xxvui 20 
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Balaam stood when he wislicd to die the death of the righte- 
ous , * the summits of Gilead, and tliat of Pisgah, wheie 
“Moses, the servant of the Loid, dicd,”-|- <ifter tlic Lord lisid 
shown liim goodly Mount Tiebaiion, and the Land of Canaan. 
Below the mountains of Moah the Dead Sim and the Valley of 
the Jordan arc distinctly visible, the latter recognised by the 
long line ot verdiiic that deliues its course. In tlic foicgionnd, 
between tlie Joidan and Jeriis.tlcm, the eye icsts, in eieiy 
diicctioii, on a wide expanse of luirged, bare, and mountain- 
tops and valleys 'fins is the wilderness ot (LVi-r/ei/i, mentioned 
111 Scripture as the scene of out Savioui’s temptation, and 
whcic St John the Baptist eiied out, “Piepaie ye the way of 
tlie Lord,” * * * “ Kepent ye , loi the kiiigitoni of licaveu 13 at 
hand ” % 

Bi iiiANV A\D BETiiriiAi.E — “Bethany i\a 3 nigh unto 
Jeiusaleni, ahout fiftieu fuilongs ofr”§ This beaiililnl little 
village, now called La/aiie, js situated on the sh^pe of a letned 
vSllcy, between the Mount ol Olives and adjaient lulls, on the 
way to fJoiiJio It is leaihed 111 about tliiee-tiuaileis of an 
hoiii fiom Jeiusaleni, by tlie load that winds lound the soutliein 
side of the iidge ol IMoiiiit 01 i\et It lies lontoaled amidst 
plantations of fig, mnlbeiiy, olue, and otliiu fiiiit tiecs, and is 
suiioundcd by roel.s and tiiltivated tciiaies No spot could be 
better .uhipted loi tlie letue^ieiit ol 0111 Loid and his dibcijdes, 
at eveii-tidCj aflei Ibcu laboiii-s 111 the' (.ity It waa lieie 
Maiy, by whom lie was auoinb'd' lu the housi* of Simon tlie 
leper, ^used to sit at his feet, e.r^eily listi mug lo liis woids of 
heavenly wisdom , and I'creth^tt Ilf, als*?- lepioved the “Lumbered 
^Maltha,” Av.uiiiiig liei that “one thing was ncLdful,” and that 
her faistei had chosen the good pait, whicli shoiild not be t.ikeii 
lioiii hei. Bethany is hallowed, also, as the scene ol Ins 

r 

be.uitiful exliihitjon ol teridci allcctiou foi the family lie 
•so much loved, and ol'lns woiideilul eseicisc of Divine power 
in raising La/aius lioni the dead, — veiifyuig the tiuth ot his 
previous declaiation, .ini the icauiiection and the hfe”|| 
sepulchic IS shown as tliat ot LaAiius, deeply excavated 

* ‘Xuiiib Will 10 + Bent xixiv 1 J Matt lu sT 
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the lock, with a descent of a double flight of steps , the identity 
rests only on ti adition, but la not impossible. 

Oil the height “otcr ” Bethany aie the remains of an 

ancient village, called Abu-Dis, vvliich is considered, by some, 
to be the site of ancient Bi- mriiAOiv It was to this village oiu 
Savioui sent two of Ins disciples to fetch a colt, when, rctiunirig 
lioin .ferieho, “they came nigh to Jerusalem”* IIis tri- 
iiTiipliant jiroceasion into Jciusalem moved slowly along the 
road over the Mount of Olives , Tic was accompanied by a great 
>iiullitu(l(‘, who s|)r(irid their g.inmmts in the way, and stiewed 
it v\ ilh biaij( 111 s cut down fiom the trees, ciying, “ Hosanna to 
the Son of David ' Blo'-si'd ie> Ih* that comftth in the name of 
the land , llosinna in the highest” | Then was accoinplislicil 
tin* saying ol tiic piopliet, “Tell ye the daughtei of Sion, 
lielioltl, thy King coincth unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass, and a coll, the loalol an a">s ” |; It was, also, when walking 
along this loafl, tliat Jesus cuisoi^ the fig-ti^e, and the next 
nioniing li was lound diied up liom the loots § 

IT, AIN AND (TTY Of nTUCIIO. 

Some of oiii jiail)' visited the Dead Sea, the Joidan, and the 
site of Juieho 'I'lve plain ot Jeiicho, winch is about twenty 
miles loiPg, and ten. miles wide, was foimeily celcbiated for its 
feitihty, and aboiimVl with loses, palm-tiees, j] the .sugai-eane, 
and ttic opohalsam, the tiee^lr^in which the celcbiated balm of 
(ailead nas obtained Iak land is still partially cultivated, and 
the Zunon, o> Zakhiini ^he ii'yio-balsamnin of tl/C ancients), is 
glow 11, tlie nuts of wliich^yield aifoil cafled the Madern B ilsain 
ol Ji iidio, mm h pii/ed for wounds .iiid bi uises. 7 'lie Bicinus 
Palma fioui which the castoi oil is obtained, grows 

.ilso to a huge si/e. A sjiecics of ’tfolanum is found, called by 
Linn.onis, Mdonyena, which pioduces large yellow bittei ber- 
iies, termed by llassehpiist, Ponta Sodomitica, or mad-ajiples, 
supposed to bo the “apples of Sodom ” Tins is piobably tiie plant 
lefeiied to m the following p.issagc of Sciipture “For their vino 

^ M*rk \i 1, 2 * f Miitt XM 9 

J M.tlt \M }, also, Zi ih IV 9 § Mark xi 12 

'| .IciiLho Is lallcil, HI Siriplme, “the iilj of p.ilm-tn cs ” (Dnit xxxiv 9 ) 
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13 the vine of Sodom, and of the fields of Gonioi i ah ; tlieir grapo 3 
arc giapcs of gall, their clusteis aie hittei.”* The homes 
are sometimes attacked by an insect {tenthredo\ which turns 
the inteiioi into dust, while the skin prescives its full colour 
Among the other plants, is the Asclcpias yigantea, whoso 
fruit is yellow, and of the size and foini of an apple, when 
piesscd it explodes with a puff, leaving in the hand only the 
shieds of a thin iiiid, and a few fibios. In the ccntie is a 
slendei pod, containing seeds, and a small quantity of fine silk, 
which the Arabs twist into matches toi tlnvi guns This fiuit 
has been, also, taken by some for the apples of Sodom f 

The only tiacu of the City of tlmiciio, — formeily a con- 
sideiablc place, much frequented for pin poses of tiafhc, and the 
residence of many Levites, is a scpiaic tower, of the middle 
ages, Piuiouiideil by a few Aiab huts, foiming a miseiable 
village, with about tno bundled sickly inhabitants, tailed 
itihuh The fftuitain, Ayi-es-Sultan, named ■•also, Diamond 
of the Desert, liclicved to be tlic same wliose biackteh wateis 
Elisha healed, lies about two miles east, and eontinnes to supply 
a copious sticani of llie jniiest and most lelicslnng natci, with 
which the suiiounding fields aic iiiig.iled Tlieie is a fine 
glove of trees extending syme* distance below the louiitaiii, and 
which 1.S siippo'-ed to have been tlie site of Anciunt Jliiiciio, 
about a mile fiom the Lu.|iantina Mountain , while the^'city, 
subsequently built, occupied, piobably, the locality on winch 

* J)ent x\Mi {2 

t pl.iiit, ^ iilf; II h joioMii iiiidi I .'111 > 11)10 III (lio Itiiso iiP JujlIio, is 

no rose at all, 1 ml a cm, ill uiiiiloious j iialuool tin ilisutscf Aiiilua, 

lilt j'tiiiist itu IV liu iiM Innih^ii Atti* llowcinig, mid wlim Ihi •'H ds appiomli 
iiiiitniil till' plant djits iij), its liaws I ill, tin la *1111 lit is, wlntli aio ii^id and 
llioinv, ■'liiiiiK liii'dlior, ,ind foi jii .1 kind of imiiid liift, about ilic size of a 
man’s fist Jn tius s( ito, Hit Anistniii.v js cinvtn b\ llio winds, wlinli tun 
it np by tlio loots, adonr, lIio di«si(s, mitl iw fir as tlie M'a-slioii, and 19 
bionplit to Jiiiiopi, wlu’rc it IS dosi'pi'iltd ns Hit Rose of ,li 111 ho, 01 bjf;ro- 
lUltlll J< losa din. iiiost iKlnnloiis iiiblcs wiio nnisitid itspicting tins 
plant, at 11 pmotl wlnn Biipirstition gmdilj itctmd. tbcni It is an 
uiiilonbli<l iiiidiiin.iikabk' fait, that tlicHost ot Joiirfio ojieiis and extends its 
biaiulns wliin imnicrsod ni widLr,'oi wben the niniosjduio is vii'y dniiip, 
md icsumis its foimoi apjiinuiiHi wWn ixpostd to llio wind 01 to tlie 
float ” — Munoi/j, CytloiKiiUa of Creogtai^hj 
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Stand'S the present tower, supcistitiously uillcd the house of 
Zaecheus. It w.is m Jciicho the liarlot R.ihnb received and 
secieted tlie spies of the Israelites, for winch slie Wcas aftciwaids 
lewaided There Elijali and Elisha pei formed many miracles , 
Zaccheus entertained our Loid , and IJartimajus was lestoied to 
sight The Patiiaichs often pitched their tents in the plain, 
and it was the scene of some sangiiinaiy battles The castle 
and village he on the noithcrn bank of tlic I/Wy Kelt, a rapid 
toiieiii, at about two miles’ distance fioni the place wheie it 
iS'itu'', from the il^eji goigc of the mountains. Tins may, 
possibly, be tlie biook Ckeiith, wheie Elijah hid himself, and 
was ted by lavcns * 

At soni'‘ disla.ite fioni Jentlio, neaicr the Joidan, tlieic is a 
beautiful lomitain of pine watei, enclosed by a circiilai wall, 
five feet deep, and siuioundcd by a fine giove of willows, some 
old and huge , the Aiab name is Atn-llajla. In the vicinity 
aie the nuns it one of the many convents Aich once C'cisted 
iij the jikiiii ot Jeiiclio. Along the toot of the mountain ifte 

* InoUKiit lUditioii IS nixilo ot ffiiidio in Holy Wi it ft was llie firisfc 
(ilv (lien limn 1 Ik. Ci" ■ nntos In Joilnin, wlio i imcI it to llin gimind, niid 
(ItuouiKut ii MMiC iiuso upon till' }Mi-.oii vilio ''lioiild ri build iL. 1 1ns 
( m-Hi « i> liK 1 ilK fnllilli'd m tin' dijs ot All il) upon lliol, the |{i'thcliti*, by 
xi liiyii I liii il > M IS n bmll (1 Imiihsmii '31) On tin ilisinbninm of tlio 

liniiaiilo Irilii'J it till, 1^\ lot, to that of liinjnnni, imd «as one ot llu' titles 
aiilirnpit it( (1 in tin I’lii-'ts anil IamUs, Iwcho tlionsaml ot ivhum IivimI 
AMthm lO n ills ,11 M IS i^o di*tiii'riu-.lied toi tin st liools of tho propluts 
tint Util t si ahlidii d thiie Hie lime of oiii Hiuioiir, Jericho yieliled 
oul\ to Jcni'ilein foi its anj the inaguificiiiLO of its ftnihlings Alare 
Aiituii, 111 the e\li iwf'anci ^ot Ins Imi loi the beanliful Queen of Ifaj pt, 
pu "I nt< <l to hii the «holi ten itoiy ot Jci uho Vesp isian, m the course o4 
llie s nigiiinai V av r, whnlihi prostculcd in Juirea, rusid its walls, mid jiiit 
its inhibit nits to the swoid Kihinlt h^ Adrnn in tho lJ8th jear ol our 
Juth, it was (lomiKsl, at no <hslunl i la, to cxpiiieiiee tuav disasters It was 
again lepairi d by tlie (.'In istjans, who iiuulc it tlinsooof u bishop , but in tho 
twilllh (iiilnry it was ImalU ov'ilhroAvn hy (he TnlicUls, and Inis not smeo 
ninrgcil liom its niiiis In the wliolc. loiu-s' ot iny traviLs, L d(\not ri col- 
lect c ah to luM' sesn hiimau Ik mgs more miserably Imlgod, or bcainig on 
their persons gieatee CAiclinee of ab]ei( inisei'y, tliaii Acliat 1 obsened inilio 
AATetdud OHupanls of the bilcol Jcncllo ” — Rohinsoiit s Palatine and Si/na, 
A 111 1 , p 170 
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found, also, the rums of seveial juiiiediiets, and on the track 
from Jeiicho to Jci iisalem is seen an iininonso, open, slialloiv 
rescivoir, 670 feet lonp:, and 400 feet wide Theie arc many 
othci vestiges of buildings, and some tumuli, but they consist 
clncfly of small, uiiliewn stones, evidently, theiefoie, of Sara- 
cenic coiibtiuction, and vciy few huge hewn stones aie to be 
found On the load to Bethel is another huge and line fountain 
of the purest watei, called Aui-Didh, llovviiig copiously down 
towards tlic plain 

Banks of tiil Jordvn — TlieJoidan i^ ahoiit seven milc.'i 

distant from Jei icho , it has a double, and in .some places a tiiiilo 

o 

embankment, the watm iiMiig sometimes, in sjniiig, altei hisuy 
lains and the melting ol the snows of IleinuSn, ovei the lower 
banks , thcie aie gi'nmally along its coiiP'ie di'cp tliickets of the 
giaccfiil willow, ( Sdlix Sa<isaf and J i/ri Af/hiis Citslitt), 
Acacias, Tamaiisks, oleandeis, wild glasses, thoins, hiilni'-lics, 
and the common Aic , “ I’lieji.^ diallspiing up as awoiig llie glass, 
af willows by the watci -com ■'Cs ” * These thickets n-c alluded 
to 111 Sciiptuie, and weic toiracily inhabited by wild Leasts , 
they aic still the lofiige of wolves, jackals, and ounces 
“Behold,” s.ijs Jeieiniali, “he shall come up like a lion fiorn the 
swelling of tJoidau against the habitation of the stiong j* 
they uKisted m the dajs of Klisha, foi, “when they came to 
Jordan, they cut down wood^”:j: and the prophet caused the axe- 
head, wliitli h.id fallen into the stieani, to iisc miiaculously 
to the surface The aveiage bictullli^ of the iivei opposite 
Jericho is about a humlicd liet^, its deptli vaiics fioni ten to 
twenty feet Theie a\;c a few pl.ices ^Dulahle ivheii the watei* 
is voiy low, hilt it IS seldom the hoi'-cs aie not obliged to swim ; 
the only .shallow folds, 'about ^liree feet deep, aie neai tJic Lake 
of Tiberias The bed of tlip Jordan is of sandy clay, and the 
banks aio geneially piccipitous' Tlie btre.im is so rapid, that 
the most expeit swimmci cannot stem it, but ib caiiicd down 
by it The watci is muddy, and of a yellowibh eoloiii, being 
mixed v./ith clay , but its ''flavour is vciy soft, and it is light of 
dif^estion , its muddy coloiii was, probably, icfciied to when 

I 

X ^ Jviiigs vi 4, 5 


* Jsll. xliv I 


t Jei ^lI^; 19 
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Naaman asked, “Are not Abana and Plmipar, nvcrs of Da- 
mascus, bettci than all the ■\\atcis of Isiael ^ May I not wash 
in them and be clean * 

Valley of Ei-Ghor — Fiom the Lake of Tibenas to the 
plain of Jeiicho, the Joidan, winch is the laigest ii\ei of 
Palestine, runs through a gi eat \ alley, called theie 

IS V 01 dine along the lower banks of the nvcr , but the highci 
level ot the valley, being scantily watered by tribiitaiy sticams, 
and piiched by the heat, is, with few exceptions, destitute of 
vegetation, and presents a bairen, insalubiious deseit , the 
breidth of the valley, in some places, is about twelve oi fifteen 
mtlea, while, at others, it is very naiiow the mountains, on 
eaeh side, aie gt'ifeially lUgged and steiile , those on the e.ist, 
eoii^i-'t ot the Abaiiiii, oi "Moahitc lange, with Ni no, oi Pisgah, 
ovei looking tlic valley , and, on the wc^t, aic the mountains of 
.liukei The plains of MoaR and Gilead, on tlie easteui bank, 
aie, 111 genoigil, more pioductivc than those of Galilee and 
Jiida'i op the we->t(‘ni, wheie the soil is, “in many places, 
enci I ded with -alt, having hinall heaps ot a white powdci, like 
sulphur, scatteied, at slioit iiiteivals, over its surface ”f Tlieic 
Is leason to -.iiipose that flic ovei/luwuigs of the iivor w'eie 
giiatci in ancieiil time than now, this may, paitly, be 
ai counted toi by the inci cased depth of the channel The 
banks or this vimeiated stieam, the easlcin bolder of llic Pio- 

f 

inised Land, aic ludJliwed by many interesting associations It 
was heie “Lot lifted lyi h?s dyes, and beheld all the plain of 
Joidaii, that it was well tvateied everywhcic, hefoie tlie Loid 
de«,tioy<‘d Sodom and blomviiah, even .18 the gaiden of the 
Loid, like the land of *Egypt, as thou comest unto Zoai ”+ 
JJiit these pl.iiiis, of old so populous, whon trodden by Abiahani 
and Lot, and wlieie they received angels* visits, aie now only 
inhabited by a few wild, wiiiid«?riiig Arabs 

The ex.ict locality .wlieie the watevs wcic iniiaciilously 
“diivcii back,”§ to afioid a pass.igo for the Isiaehtes, cannot 
be ascci tamed, it is known, only, that this wondcrrtil event 

* 2 Ivuijrs V 12 t Oi Kohinson’s “ fiibliiMl Rpsciirdu’P ” 

J 0(11 xiji 10 * 

^ Iwt mil'll tine, O lliou sea, tli.iL (jiou flcdilcst ^ tliou Jorilmi, that 
I 111 HI Ai ii-t (Irii 1 11 b.u k. r' ” ( 1 *-. i vii 5 ) 
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took place, right against Jericho. But the monks have, ns 
usual, flivincd the place, and pretend it was near the supposed 
site of Gtfgal , they have built there a convent, dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist, and set up twelve stones ' * No traces, how- 
ever, of Gilgiil liave cvci been discovered. The most accurate 
explanation of the ciicuinstaifccs attending the passage of the 
Israelites has been given, as follows, by Di Bobiiison — 

“ The ivatcis that came down Iroin above, stood, and rose up upon 
a heap and ihobc that came donn towaids tlic sta 

tailed, and wcio cut off, and the people passj'd mer rif^ht against 
Jciicho* That is, the waters abo\e being liekl back, those below 
tiowoll off, and left the chaiiULl towaids the Dead Re.i diy , so that tlie 
people, amounting to more than two millions of i ouls, weic not con- 
fined to a single point, but could pass ovei any jiait of tlic empty 
channel, diicctly liom the plains of Moab lowaids Jeiicho "t 

Tins wonderful inteivention of ‘God towards the accomphsh- 
inciit of Ins pionyse to bis people was followed l^v otliei visible 
djsplays of Ins powci, in tlidii favour, no less leimvikablp , lor 
the walls ot Joiiclio woic hud piostialc at the sound of the 
trumpets and at the voices of the multitude on the seventh day, 
and the city was given up to the Jsiaelites foi nttei cDstrue- 
tion, only liahab tlio harlot, and lici liousidiold, being saved 
Tlic city of Ai, near .Tciicho, of which no ti.ices exist, was 
subjected to a similar fate, after God’s dtsplcasuic had hecn 
removed, by Acbaii and all Ins bousebold biung stoned to death, 
for having violated tlic stiiet piolyhition which tlie Isiaelites 
had icceived, not to take any ot tUa'acenrsed property ot the 
Canaanites J; * 

J he wateis of this rapi<l'stieaiii ^wci(‘ again miraculously 
•divided, on h-ilijali stijj^iiig them with hia mantle, in order to 
enable him and hdislia to pass over, shoitly before hrs trans- 
lation to heaven in a cliafiut of lire — and tlic imiaclc was 
icpeated the same day^ hy Khsha, on striking tlic waters again 
witli h.lijahg mantle, wliicli had fallen upon him. 

An e^’cnt equally iiienaoiable, and, to the Christian, more 
deeply interesting, was the baptism of oui blessed Saviour, by 
St. John, when the heavens were opened, « and the Spiiit of 

* Jodi HI ]« f Dr Itobin Ws IJihlicol Rcamrclii •», vol u,p 267 

t Jwdi. >i 7, 8 
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God descended, like n dove, and lighted upon Him , ond lo, a 
voice fiom heaven saying, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well iileascd”* The pilgiims come annually, in huge 
ciowds, piotectcd by troops, for the puipose of bathing in the 
sticam whole Cliiist was baptized — they usually c.airy away 
staffs of the willow that glows on the banks, after dipping them 
in tlie river 

WILDERNESS OF EN-GEDI. 

Witli the exception, howcvei, of the lei tile plain of the 
.Ionian, the whole of tliC'C extensive legions present as wild and 
desolate an aspect as it is possible to conceive^ “the highfJays 
lie waste, and tlit, wayfaiing man ccaselh,” not a living 
cieatuie, or anything indicating the habitation of man, is met 
will) The loads have been, at all limes, gieatly infested with 
robbeis, and tliis was most appropnatcly chosen by our Saviour 
as tile scene of^^tlic instiueUve paiablc of the good Samaiitan. 
Tlic following brief ilesci iptiou, extfticted chiefly fioin Chateaur 
hi fluid contains a lively pictuie of the wild and singular scenery 
of thcbo distnet'' 

'1 ho auifacc 1 < bioken only by deeji anil dieary glens, hemmed 
in by picapiecs, so lOfty as to cmIihIo the sun, tlic chalky 
siiininits of the locks, rent s by a lonvulsioii, shoot into a 
tlioufand* fantastic shapes Their sides aio jieifoiatod by 
lieep *iaves. which soived as a letilbat to the samts and pio- 
plii'ts of llic Old Testament, jud to the Chiislians of tlic middle 
ages Eveiy spot heic Isaaks some of the gieiil events of bacied 
Jiistoiy Kxtraordiiiaiy ^pp^iiaiiccs piodaim a Hind tecfiiing 
n itli miiacles the huiiiiiig suu, tfle toweling eagk*, the baiicii 
fig-tiee , all the poetry, all the |ftetuiC3pl (Scriptuie arp lieie 
Every name eomniemoiates a inystciy , cveiy giotto proclaims 
the futuie , cveiy hill rc-echoes»tlie Kcceiits of a piophet. God 
himself has spoken in these regions dncd-iip iivers , riven 
locks, half-^'oen sepulchres, attest tlie prodigy, the desert 
still appears mute with tcirui, and ymx would iinaginca it had 
nc\ei picsumed to intcirupt the silence, since it had heard the 
aw ful voice of the Ktci ual. 

Mount Quauantana — On the borders of the plain .theic 
* Matt in 16, 17 


C C 



;j78 ' MOUNT QUARANTANA. 

H a Jiigli mounl.uii, tlifluMilt of ascent, baic of vegetation, 
ainl \eiy much leiit, winch liailitioii points out ns the one 
wheic Cliii^t faulted loity days, and was tempted by the devil, 
and fioiii the top of wlndi Satan showed Him all the kingdoms 
and gloiy of this woiid.* A chapel has been erected on its 
liighest point, and there aie cavcb in its sides excavated by the 
holy men and heiinits ol the middle-ages, whoie many sought a 
refuge from pci si'Ciition, -| and otheis weic accustomed to keep 
Lent , it ih on this account, the mountain leitivcd the name of 

Q[AliA^TVNA f 

Till- Monastluv or St. Saca, using perpcndiculaily fiom 
the lavine of tha Eiooh Ivedion, appeals in the heait of this 
desolate region. Once the lefnge of Itlie saints of the 
wildcinesb, it is now a scene of complete monastic seclusion, 
3ri (OTitiiiual (langci fiom the suiioumliiig tubes of Aiahs, it 
has loss the aspect of a convent, than of a loitic ss, the abode of 
some luthlcss emsaden , oitji of the fathers, by luins, w.dks lus 
Aigldly louiuls on the top ol the toweis. i 

It was among the' wild and stiong fastnesses of Kn-godi, 
that David concealecl luniself against the peiseciitions of Saul , 
and SanI, when jniismng Dasid, IniMiig u tiled foi lest to one 
of then deep, iiatuial eavcuis, dining the heat of the day, 
David, who "Was hid with his foUowei s m its iccesses, cut olf the 
skirt ot his royal mastei’s ipbe, while aslrep, generously spin ing 
Ills life J 'file allied ainiies ot the JMoaVntes .ind Ammonite's 
encamped aLo iii Fai-gedi, whdn tj'i'y came foith against 
Jehiishaphat, ^ In the diicctiop of^lhc inonaslciy of St. Saba 
stands a lonely iiioscpu'^ callec.^ (tliePiopliet hloses), 

which IS held ingicat venciation hy lihc Moslems, who alhrm, in 
opposition to the plainest testimony of Sacied History, || that 
Moses WMs bulled tlieic * It contains a catafalque of Moses, 
gcngeonsly covered witli gieon silk, cniichcd with gold oiiia- 
inents, and is visited by pilgiims ini gicat numbeis fiom all 
paits of the Tuikidh enipiie 

^Faiiy buds of piey aie seen in these desolate legious, 

* M at IV 1, 1 i 

t “ wandered in deiscrts, .u'ld m nioinil 1111=1, and in dens and eaves of 

nuiuUi” (1K1> M 38) 

t 1 S.iin ’Cviv 4 § 2 Chron 2 || Dciil \txiv B 
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cs2>ecially tlic eagle, hawk, raven, cianc, and stoik, but there 
are very few of any other «?pcries' 

THE DEAD SEA. 

The Dead Sea was anciently called, “ Sea of the Plain,” 
“ Salt Sea,” “ Phi^.t Sea ,” and by Josephus, and the Gieek and 
Homan wi iters, “ Lacus Abphaltitea,” that is, bituminous lake, 
on mount of the bituniou found in its waters 

Tlie I>cd and shores of the Dead Sea aic evidently formed 
by^Iie ciatei of an immense extinct volcano, by which Sodom, 
(iomoii.ili, Adrnali, and Zehoim, the cities of the rich vale of 
Stflfhm (coinpaied«>n Seiipturc to the gaiden of Paradise) wcie 
swallowed up at the bidding of the Almighty, foi the punish- 
ment of then dieadfid wickedness Kvidenccs of volcanic 
actum aio seen in scvoial piftts of the valley of the Joidan, 
especially aioiyid the Lake Tibciias, and along the banks of 
the .loidau in the Jaulan distiiiA, where masses of basalt, 
pirtnice, lava, and sulphui aie found The eai thipiakes to 
which tlio'c legions are cxjioscd, and the hot niiiicial spiings 
which they supply, aic iindouhtcd indications of the existence of 
that deep-soalt d subti uaneuus heat, to winch volcanoes chiefly 
owe then oiigiii That the cities weic not ovei thrown by a 
sim]j)e citillujnakc, is also confiimedby the sciijituial narrative, 
vv licit It IS Saul, that Abiaham gift up early m the moiniiig, 
and “looked towards Sodom.and Gomorrah, and towaid all the 
land of the jdain, and boTu^l, and, lo, the smoke of the couiitiy 
went nj) as the smoke of a iuijiacc ”* 

The watoi of the Dead Bea cuiiiauis oiie-fouith flf its weight 
in a liiindied of siliiic ingredients,* in a stjte of peifeet desicca- 
tion It is also iiinnegnated with other mineral substances, 
csiiccially with bitumen, vvhich*uftcii floats on its suifaec, in 
laige inassCi , it is most jnohably cast uji^from the bottom by 
volcanic action, and is rocoidcd to have been seen, after caitJi- 
quakes, in masses resembling small • islands. ConsiJcrablo 
quantities of wood, and other vegetable matlei, aie found casj; 
on the shores, by the gi cat buoyjincy of the water, in which 
It IS diiricult to swim, the feet being buoyed up to a levekwith 

* Gen XIX 2H 

c c 2 
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the head Its specific gravity is to that of distilled water, as 
1,212 to 1,000, and gicatei, tlicicfoie, than that of any other 
water known * 

Josephus relates, that some slaves thiown in wnth their 
hands tied behind them, by ordei of Vespasian, all floated. 
Modem tiavelleis have floated in its waters without moving, 
and wcic able to rend a book, or sleep; and ahorse, having 
been diiveii in on one occasion, did not sink but floated on his 
back, violently till owing Ins legs up wai (Is Aftei bathing, the 
skin feels glutinous, hot, and uneonifoitfble Owing to^its 
gi e.it weight, the watci is not so easily distui bed, and raised 
into waves by tht wind, as is the ocean, no white foam plays 
on the pebbles of its shores , it glitters like molten lead, and 
IS a sea of petrifaction, the water is slightly greenish, and 
things seen thiongh it, appear as if seen thiough oil 

Tlic Dead Sea is situated between two vciy prei ipitous langes 
of bare limofitono mountains, of which those ofl the eastern oi 
Ai.ihian side aie the loftiest The deep and wide ■ chasm, or 
cauldion ot the rent caith between them, contains the waters of 
the sea , and tlicii baiien, rugged sides, cast a daik and gloomy 
shade over its surface The shoics arc rocky, oi consist of a 
bank of pebliles, covered with a whitish ciust of salt , and all 
objects, aftci lying some time mtlic water, become covered with 
a saline inciustation , piccqs ot sulphui aic also seen upon them 
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Consideiable quantities of bitumen arc found in the locks 
along the shores, and could, no doubt, be dug out , it is now 
expoited and sold, for enibaliniiig bodic* ^llic shiiic-pit!, into 
which tlie Kings of Sodom and Gomoiiah fell, weic piobahly 
bituminous wells. Tlie huge piopoition of saline and bitu- 
minous matter contained in the watci , rendei s it incapable ol 
supporting animal oi vegetable life , but the exhalations ol 
the lake are not, as represented by some wiitcit), pestifoious, 
salt water being, on the contiarj', antisc^itic TJic sicklineas 
of the inhabitants 43 the result of the ague pioduced by the 
mii,ilics cxiMiiig on the shoies, and of the excessive heat of 
suminei 

Tlie smalt diell'^sh mentioned by some tiavellcis, had evidently 
been can led down by the cuiieiit of the Joidaii No basalt in 
lava ii lound, but only the black, sJuning bituminous stone, 
called i\tink-stoiu, because if emits a smell of sul})hni when 
rubbed, and i|i,iutes in the fue , it is white on the smfacc, hut 
black vvligri biokon, and is used for making tiinkets , lumps 9 f 
nitii aie occasionally seen At the sonthein cxtieniity, is a 
long, low mountain, coiisistiiig mostly of rock salt, too bittci 
loi cooking, and called vsdinn, which may bring to lecollcc- 
lioii till tinii'iloi Illation ut Lot’s wife into a pillai of salt, loi 
hci disobcdieneo to tiic eomin.iiid of God Theie aic some 
hot,* ^)l*ekl^h spiiugs on the slioies, but only two of sweet 
wafer, at Ain Jiuv, and on the peninsula of the eastern shoic 
Not a tiaie ol vcgct.7|ion,* nor a patch of veiduie is to he 
lound aiiyw'heie but m ftie t^vo last-mentioned sjiots, exeepL 
some iMiies and reeds vieai» the salt-ii^aishes ,- all is itealli- 
like steiihty, not a living cicatuio is seen, ‘because the 
smallest bird would not find a blailc of grass for its sustenance. 
The secneiy is thus awfully wild, and sublime, presenting a 
vivid pictiue of tlic glim, thiiific abode of cteinal death. 
“ Eveiything heie aniiounces,” says Ghaleaubiiaml, “ the 
country of a leiirohatc peoiiU, and seems to breathe the Jiorioi 
anil incest of Ammon and Stuah ” 

The length of the Lead Sea is about thiity-ninc geogiaphiqjil 
miles, and its bieadth about nine or ten such miles , all attempts 
to fathom its depths have hitheito failed Its depression* below 
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tlie level of the Mcditciranean, as well as that of the entire valley 
of the Joidan, is about 500 English feet, which is the greatest 
gcogi aphical depression yet known.* When the rays of the 
burning sun have been reflected from the baricn, heated rocks, 
during the long d.xys of auinmer, the chrnato becomes as 
intensely hot as that of the tropics. It is probable theie exists 
some dec]!, subterraneous outlet for its waters, since meie 
evaporation could never carry off the constant large influx of 
watei it leceives fiom the Jordan, and othei lesser stieanis. 
The great depth of the bed of the sea, jrecludes all idea of 
the possibility of ever discovering any traces of the buried 
cities t 

There can be no doubt that a lake existed in the valley befoic 
the destruction of the cities, though probably of smaller dimen- 
sions, and that it was enlaiged to its picscnt size, by the great 
volcanic convulsion whicli cngulphod the guilty cities The 
bed of the sea now consists ^of two distinct basii.3 sepaiated by 
{fridge of rocks, xvliich is forded by the natives whcn.the w.itci 
IS very low ; the southern basin was in all likelihood tlic site of 
the four (itics, that of Zoak, which is accuiately known at 
this day, IS not fai fioin the southern cxtiemity of this basin. 
On the eastern shore, theie is a rocky peninsula projecting into 
the sea, and a second ford has been noticed by some tiavcllers. 
A. spring of sweet watei flow^s on the pcmnsiila, and is surrounded 
by vegetation. ' 

The beautiful fountain of Ain Jidy, /Jn-tjcdi, is leachcd from 
Carmel, neai Ilcbion, by a vciy.wiliJ, steep and iiaiiow mouii- 

H I 

tamoils pass, the loa^ in some pkicso being cut in /ig-zags, 
on tlic precipitous sides of the mount? in Tho fountain issues 
fortli from the i ocks, •'.it once a large, pure, and tepid stieam, 
about 400 feet above the level of the sea , it flows rapidly down 
the side of the declivity towards the sea, its course being tiaced 
by a thicket of luxviiaiit trees and* shrubs' wherevex the 
water i caches, theie is iich vegetation The trees and plants 
are those of the climate 'of Egypt The side of the hill was 
ORCC terraced for cultivation, and near the foot arc the 

* Somo cnlculdtions make tho depreesion above 1,300, but thia seems 
improbable 
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ruins of the town of En-geili, aiicli plain descends giadiially 
for half n-milo to the shoic, covered ivitli gardens, ehidly 
of cucunibeis, .xtid a lew tiaces ol luuis; inniiineiablc birds 
are heaid singing, and buds of picy seen hovering above 
tlic ohlf. At pionie distance south, is obseiv^ed a Luge 
luiii on a pyianiidal clilf, iiaiiig immediately fiom the sea, 
called Sebbefi, which is supposed to be the site of the 
telebiated foitiO'S of IVFasada, built by .ludas Maccabeus, 
and stiengthencd by lleiod the Gicat, as a place of lefuge 
foi hiiiiself He •built there also a splendid palace, and 
laid II]) immense tiea«,uie3 , but these fell into the hands of 
lobbci^i, who took tlie place by stiatageni Altoi the destiuc- 
liou of Jfiii''alen‘,\losei)hus icLitcs, that the foiticss of ^^asada 
being be^legld by Flavius Silva, the gniiison, neaily 1,000 
stioiig, vvoie peisuadcd by then Icadci Eleazar, to devote theiii- 
sclvi"- to self-di'stiuctiou , haVing chosen ten men to massacie 
all the lest, ‘J<»0 persons, imdudni" women and ehildien, were 
'lain, and only two women and five boys escaped. Tins WiH 
the 1 ot toil ible act of the fiightlul Jewish tiagcdy. 

The “ Valley of Salt,” mentioned in Scnptuic, whcic the 
Isiaelitos, imdei David* and Ama/iah,f gained vjctoiies over 
llie Edoiuiti s, was no doubt at the foot of IJsdum, as was also 
the “illy of "alt,” named with “Eii-gedi” among the cities in 
the’deseit of Judali j Gahn calls the salt, gathcicd lomid 
the Dead Sea, “ Soddiii sill,” fiom the mountain, named Sodom, 
iieai the lake, and may icasonahly be supposed 

a coiiiiptioii of Sodom 'Thc^ pillar of salt into which Lot’s 
wile MU', liansfoiined, fji hngeniig bj;hiiid hei hiisbaiTd, is 
state<l 111 the Hook of Wisdom^ to have been in existence 
<it that ])eiiod , but the testimony of Joscjihus, Clement of 
Kome, and Ii emeus, appeals equallj^ apocryphal, for no monu- 
iiiciit of the kind lias been m?cii by other travellers , and the 
iniagiiiatioii of the aucient wiiteis mj.y easily have been 
dcei'ived by some of the masses of rock-salt occasionally found 
lying along the slioic. The lulge of the (/sdmn is lioiif 100 to 
IdO Icct high, and its length about live geographical miles, T[io 
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structuie of tlie mountain consists of pure rock-salt, with inter- 
vening Uyeis of chalk, limestone, or mail, so that its suifacc 
has the appearance of common lock , but huge masses of puic, 
crystalh/ccl salt, washed down by the lain, are seen hanging 
like icicles, 111 the iiumcious deep fissures of the loek. Thcie 
aie also cavcins, pencil ating far into the centre of the 
numiiLains, the sides of which exhibit thick strata of fossil- 
salt, exactly as is the case in the salt mountains of the 
Tyrol, near Sal/burg. Numcious torrents, stiongly iiii- 
picgnated with salt, run during the rainy season, fiom the 
caverns and fissmes of the mountain into the lake, and 
there can be no doubt, that the intense saline quality of 
its watei IS caused by the laigc quantities 'of salt water that 
have thus been annually fiowuig into it foi ages. The shore 
about Usdiim is covcied with huge masses ol loek-salt, that 
have fallen flora the rugged clitla of the mountain.* 

It may be well to add, that the coiqectiire of tlie waters of the 
Jordan having, at some finmer peiiod, llown by the whannel ol 
the wild desert plain, or Valley Aiubah, into the lied Sea, is 
completely ili>piovcJ, by tlie fact of the great dopicssion ol the 
Joidaii below the level of the sea , and, moieover, that all the 
iiiouiitaui bti earns, in tlie baiicn icgion ol Aiabalt, iiui m a 
iioitherii diieetioii to the Dead Sea Tlic name ot Arabah 
IS applied 111 Sciiptuie to^ the whole \ alloy of the Jol^llUl, 
or “ Cihor,” as far as d’lbciias 

r.hi iiLLiii b 

' ' ' ‘ 

Ifcthleliciu Is sitiiatdd about six miles south fiom Jciusalem , 
4 the road Inst ci osses the fei tilo valley o‘r liejihauu, after winch the 
countiy IS latlici stony and banen About lialf-way, the Greek 
convent, INIai-Klias, is rea'diei^, in its vicinity there is a well, 
rejioitcd by tradition to be the one in wliicli the wise men fiom 
the I'aist, when on tlicir way to visit’Tlic new-boin “King of 
the Jews,” saw then guijling-stai, winch they had lost sight of, 
rellccted, “ and they lejoiced with cxoccding great joy ”f Tins 
I'^ell may be tlic fountain of Nephtoknh, mentioned in Joshua 
XV ^liie luuveiit has been named kihjah, because it is 

* Dr Kobiiisini, vul u , Art " nl Sm ” f Malt ii 10 
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supposed that the prophet, when fleeing from Jezebel, passed 
that way to Bcoishcba, ami tlic monks show, iiiulei a tiee, 
the mark prctcmled to have been left by his body, as lie- 
slept on the ground A ruined tower is pointed out on 
an cniincnee to the west, as being the site of the house of 
SiJiicoii the Ju'it, by whom the infant Jesus was blessed m tlic 
Temple , an a-ssertion which lests, howcvei, on no good 
autlioiity Fnithci on, neiu the load, theic is a small building 
ol modem coiiiti action, covcicd with a white dome, and used as a 
luosiue, iMlled llaoJiers tomb, *i 3 the locality eoi responds with 
the Sciijituie d(‘soi i[)tiou of the place of hei biiiial, it is not 
iinpiobablo 'lO lai as legaids the site, that tli® tiadition may be 
coiieit 'File i.lfagcof llama is seen about two miles to the 
west, in a situation eoircsponding with that of ancient Rama, 
spoken ot by Jeiemiah, when, foretelling the massacre of the 
children by llciod, be said, ‘‘In llama was thcie a voice beard, 
lamentation, a*<l weeping, and grea^ mourning Rachel weeping 
loi hei (Inldien, and would not be comforted, bccanso they a^e 
not Tin same hTocions deed was pci pctiated 111 all the othci 
towns and villages of that distiict of couiitry.f Bethlehem is 
heic fli-.t seen .it " disl.vnce, occupying a commanding and 
im tuK'sqiie situation on the noithein brow of a steep lull, the 
blasted, bauen a-iiect of the countiy is now exchanged for 
cve'ty tippe.iiaui e of jilcasiiig fcilily;y, agiceing with its name, 
Ephr.it.ili, “the fruitful” “But thou, Beth-lehem Ephiatah, 
tluMigh tliou he little ai\ioii^tlie thousands of Judah, yet out of 
tiue sliall he come loith unty me that is to be lulcr m l&iael, 
vv lio^i goings toitli bav« bcch fioin ot ul<l, from cvei lasting ” J 
On the south side, the lull, which consists of white limestone, 
is steep, locky, and iinpriMluotive , but rti every other diiectmii 
il jiHNuits a succession of well-cultivated ten aces, on which luo 
giown the vine, the olive, the Jig, the niiilbciiy, and the 
poniLgiaiiate , the siiiaouuding country js also tliiiily planted 
with olive and lig-tiees, and covcied with fields ot bailey oi 
gi'ass, Huriuunded by hedges, wlieie Hocks of go.its anil laige- 
taileil sheep aic seen grazing, tended by tJiou kcepeis, tijo 
cuuutiy has thus 1 tiuly pastoiai diaiacter, icminding one of 
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the sheplicids to whom Jingel voices announced the nativity , 
,ind of Ruth "leanin" in the fields of Roa/S Many of the small 
watch-towcis mentioned in Sciiptuic aie also seen in tlie 
orchaids and viiieyaids. It is evident, that, by means of the 
laboiu of a luae and intelligeut population, tliese icgions might 
soon lie restoicil to tlicii foinier lamed piodiictiveness , for 
lietlilehom signifies “ house of hicad,” in Ilelntw , and Reit- 
Lahiii, “ house of flesh,” in Aiabic. 

'riiat the piesent town occupies Ibc site of ancient Retlilebcm 
has never been questioned, tlic distance jif two boui s iiom 
Jeiusalcin, coiicsponds exactly with tlio six Roman miles of 
antiquity , it is, bowevci, but a small and pool pl.ice, eompaied 
with the Retblehem of lleiod’s time, and with the Jinpoitiincc 
it had previously acquiied as the biitlqilaee and “<ity of 
JJavid ” The piescnt inhabitants, who number about 3,000, 
aie all Chustians , the Tiukisb qiiaitei of llie town having 
been < ompletely dc‘'tioye(l, by oidei of IbiahiiimPasba, in the 
rebellion ol 1881 Tlie liethlehemites aie a robust, bigli- 
spiiitcd lace, who ba\c nevei <ioueh(><l eilliei to tlie Tiiiks oi 
Aiahs Tliey have always been ot a tnibiilont disposition, 
In ing 111 fi eiiueiit sti ilc w' i Ih the peopleol Ilcbi on and Jci iisalem , 
then houses aie well built ol stone, but tho^e on the declivity 
of the hill aio paitly e\e nated in the loek, they ate in goneial 
more indusliious and thiivipg than the people of othei paits ot 
Palestine, and iii aibbtiou to then amieilltui il jmisiiits, aie 
employed iii eaiviiig in olive-wood, lynthei -o’ pe.nl, and the 
fiuit of the doni-palin, models c|f the link S<‘pii!chie, beads, 
ciucifixcs, and other 1 h.' 1 ks, cained bj the pilgums to cvciy 
jiait of the woild i 

T'hc Oiiisiideis occupied JJctlilehem, and it ivas laised in 
1110, by King Rablwiii, ucto an episcojial .see, wlucli w^as not, 
liowevei, of long loiitinuance The Kmpiess ITclena, mother 
of Coiifetantine, eieetod a laige ehiiich and convent ovei the 
alleged caveol the Nativity, at a sluut distance liom the town, in 
a beautdul situation, ovei looking the deiqi, feilile valley on tlie 
n6ith, the biiilding, with its massive walls and I'liibattlements, 
has the appeaiancc of an iiii posing foitiess, and lias, in fact, on 
moie tlian one ocea-ion, served as a lehige foi the inhabitants of 
the town against the iiiioads ol the wild Redomn Arabs. The 
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portion of tlie original doorway not walled up, is low andnaiiow, 
making it necessary to stooji to enter The church and convent, 
though 01 iginally belonging to the Latins, is now in tlie joint 
possession of the Latins, Greeks and Armenians, and feelings 
veiy opposite to those of “peace and goodwill,” have been 
fostoied between tliese iival sects, in thci r attempts to expel one 
another These feuds have moie than once caused angiy 
diM ii''>'ioiis between Kiiiopean powcis piotecting the respec- 
tive ''Cl ti The chiiicli Is called Sunfu Jifrnia di liethithem; 
Its na\c 13 divideil* into aisles, by forty Coiinthian pillars, of 
one blo(k of giaiiite, two feet and a-half di.nnetei, and eighteen 
lecthiLsh, till* mot !•> of wood, and the bmhhng was CMdcntly 
iioiei cumplcled , *it is not used foi Divine worship 

'Jdie alleged phue of tlie nativity, is a subteiianeous giotto, 
leadicil by a ll'ght o[’d.iik iiaiiow steps, and lecciving no light 
lioin without, but ilhuninatcd by many suspended lainjis, 
the piesents •)! vaiioiis Cluistian punccs. The giotto is 
a long, unrow eliambci, the vViSls of which aie iiicrusti^l 
wdli naible, and partly lined with silk , at one end is a iceess, 
oicujnid by an allai, inlaid with marble, mosaic woik, and 
a boidci of siDi'i, and having a maiblc stai f in the pavement, 
indicating, ns is asscited, the piecisc spot whcie God fiist 
appealed “ manifest in the flesh ” Near the altar, is a tioiinrh of 

• * o 

iiuWilc, Slid to stand on the site of the inaimci, in winch Jc&iis 
was laid In an opposite leeess, is the place where the wise 
incii of the Ikist came t^i vvdiship , ami in another loeess, is an 
allai U’juesenting tlie tabfi on,wlueli they deposited thou gifts , 
(ksctinling fuithei, a S]»t is^iomtcd out wheie ifeiod orileicd 

* Sii'i lolls toiiti nlioiis have iccintly (Kiurrcd nt Condanlinopli', be twoon* 
tlic* njiUMiil ifni'i of Fi mu*, Aiwlij.», 'md Hiissiin, uMpictiii}' tlio riglil of 
IwsMS'iunol Hu bob plict-ti iii I’akstino. wliidi Hue i(iu to imbioil tlie 
(iouninKiit 01 Hie iSall ni with sofin of tlitso powirs, niul to lu tbo 
ociasioii ol ) I inopiaiiwai ^ ^ 

t 'Ilio folloMiri'^ m'taiici* of the iiapioiis Icni/lbs to wliidi llio rualiy 
bd«ciii llu Lntms niid (JueUs is earned, raeiitioiied m ilic Land of 
llvL ^roTiimfT ” — “Tbo (bicks, two sears ago, bIoIo iiw ay tbe laige sihcr 
Bl.ir em^iddcd 111 tlic ^tone, and inscribed, ‘IIio de Viigiiu Mnnu, luflis 
cst (Jhiistiis ' Tliey eaiiic wlicn the Ljftiiia were .may (so say tlio Latins), 
and with nails and liaiiimors wrenched it ti.v,Ay" —Land of the Monniig, 
p 1J9, Kev II B W t'lnirtoii, M A 
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the children of Rcthlcliom to be muideied; and m the convent 
above aic shown the li.ind of one of tlicm, and the tongue of 
anothci, iichly enchased as holy relics, in gold and pearls 

Thcie IS not a tittle of evidence, beyond the vague and 
unsatisfaetoiy buiinises of tiadition, in suppoit of the identity of 
this giotto with the stable of tlic iiiii in winch Joseph and 
Maiy could fiinl no room The gieat ignorance and ciedulity 
picvailing in the piiniitivo ages of Christianity, deprive the 
mere tiaditionary testimony of the inhabitants of these localities 
of any weight, unless suppoited by collateral evidence It has 
b('(*n advanced, that grottoes in eastern countries aie soniotnnos 
used as stables I subjoin, on this subject, some veiy apposite 
leriiaiks of Muundicll — 

“ I cannot foibcar to incnlion, in thi-> pl.ici, an obsei \ ation, which 
is vciy obvious to all that visit llii* IIolj Ijinil, m/ , that almost all 
passigc's and histones iclated in IlieMosjiol, arc ie])icsc'iilpd by lliem 
that uiKh'itaku to show where cvcijtliing was doiu,^,as having been 
i\(;ini', ibo most oi them, m f!*.oltoes, and that, even in such cases 
vilieic the comhtioii and tlio cncimislaiiccs oi )lic actions flieniseh js, 
seem toKqimc sites of anotlui natme Thus, it j on would see the place 
wlieie St Anne was delivcicd of the blessed \ngin, yon are earned to 
a giotto, if the place wIicic the bhsscd Vngin saluted Kh/abuth , 
it that of the iJaptist’s, oi of oui Saviour’s nativitj , if lliat oi the 
Agony, 01 that ol St Pctci’s lejientancc', oi that where the apostles 
made the cieed, oi this oi the tiansfigmatiori, all lliese piacci aie 
also gioltoes And, ui a word, wherever you, go, you imd almost 
eveiythiiig IS lepicsentid as done uncjeigiound reitaiiily gioUoes 
weio anciently held m veiy gieal estev lU, oi else they could novel 
have Jiecn assupicd, in spite of all jholiahihtj, f.n the jilaces in which 
weic done so.many vainAis acticns. ‘I’cillaps it was the horimt-way 
of living ill gioltoes, horn the fifth oi slslh century dovvnwaid, that 
lias biought them everNmee to be in so gicat u'putation ”t [Tlio 
liistoiical notices in the test, sjiow tliat this juaclicc is of miicli earlier 
date tlian is here assigned ] ' '' 

It was observed Ui us, by Bishop Crobiit, that tliere are a 
number of similar giottoes along the ridge of the lull, on a line 
witli the convent, and fliat it is much nioic piobable these 
ciccavations weie, according to the custom of the times, used as 
places ot sepulture This pietendcd giotto' of the Nativity is 
to be tanked, tlieieioie, among the many impostures of Popeiy, 

* Liiko 11 7 t M.mnclrtHN Join my, Ac , Apiil 1 ‘Jlli 
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called '‘[110U3 frauds” It may be rcmailted, also, how coin- 
pl(‘lt‘ly tins apostate Chuicli contrives to subvert the le&fcoii of 
deep liumdiatioii and nnicseivcd obedience intended to be con- 
veyed by the circumstances attending oui blessed Savioui’'' 
biitli — by decorating such a scene with white maible, and 
adoinuig it with blue satin, embroidered with silvei ! ’ The 
monks show anothei aubterraneons chamber, in which it is 
at! 11 mod, not impiobably, that Jerome lived fifty yc'ars, and 
made the vurixATE translation of the Ihblc , liis place of 
sopidtuie IS ncai, a«d that, also, of Eusebius, who assisted him 
in his laboiU '5 liow little have the inmates of this convent 
aiipieciatcd tlioii tine value, and how completely has tlic blessed 
Wold icniained .i scaled book to then hearts and understand- 
ings, ' I'lic tombs aic, also, pointed out of the distinguished 
lloinan lady Vnoht, and of her danghtci Entathui, who followed 
Jerome to Bethlehem, and founded thcic, in the fouith cciituiy, 
seveval vchgu^is houses 

^Anotliei giotto is shown ns tlic scene of a most cxtiaordinafy 
legend It is aveiied that the Viigin, one day, having taken 
sheltoi in tins giotto from a sliowci of lain, hei milk over- 
llowcd and fed to tbe giound, and tliat it left white maiks, 
vi'iible to tins day, that, still moie wonderful, it endued the 
(■aith witli tlic power of bestowing on rnothcia, who have no 
milk^ tTic means of nui'jing their ^hildicn, loi which purpose 
it is only lequisitc’to drink with faith a little of the powdci 
•'Cl aped tioiii the giottc^and mixed with water ; the demand for 
tins innaculoub powder, Cy tlvJ female pilgiims visiting Bethle- 
hem is, .lb may be suj)p« 5 cd,SQxceediiigl^ gieat 'I'hat a CTiuicli 
h.iviiig tlic audacity, autlioiitativoly, to jiropagatc buch iidiculous 
and disgusting impostures, should have bfcen .allowed tocstabli&li 
her dominiMii over the largest pe^tion of Cluistcndoin, is a 
stidviiig pi oof of the complete T.ituity and imbecility m the dis- 
cernment of spiritual things, with whicUtlie mind of man was 
smitten at the F.dl , and this state of spiiitual blindness and 
deadness fuithcr pioves the absolute Necessity of lus icc'fciving a 
new infusion of Divine light and life, for the xecovery of ^ns 
spiritual perceptions , “ for the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God 


* 1 Cor 11 11 
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The mind, sickened with these sujicratitioiis, monkish exhibi- 
tIon'^, gladly turns aivay to behold the hills and valleys, which 
undoubtedly ivere the scene of the gloiioiis events attending the 
blessed liedeeniei’s nativity A beautiful and most inteiestiii" 
view of the whole seeneiy is obtained fiom the ten ace-roof of 
the convent; the fichls, the lulls, the rocks, and valleys around, 
lemaiii unchanged, and present the same aspect as upon that 
gloiious niglit, wlien — 

“ Thc'ic 'neic slicplieuls aliuling in llie lii'ld, kceiinis^ \iiitch o\ei 
tin n Hocks at night And, lo, (he aiigil ol (he Toid ( ame upon thoin, 
ami the glory of the Loid shone aioinul about them, .iiid they veio 
soie aliaid And the angel <-aul unto them, I'h'u not foi, hehold, I 
hung )ou good tidings ot gieat joj, winch shall be to all people b'oi 
unto j on IS bom tins d.u, in (he i itj ot D.uid, a Sat loiii, which is Christ 
the Loid And this shall be a sign iinlo you , je shall hud tlie babe 
•flipped in swaddliiig-clotlie'', hing^m a iiiangei And, suddeiilj, 
(lu’ie was with tlie angel a multitude of the heavenly' hosts piaismg 
(I'od, and sa)iiig, Cloiy to (Jol in the highest, and on eaith pe.iee, 
gfiod-will tow aid men "■ 

The neai pio^pcet to the south, piesents a bioad valley and 
low, undulating hills, mostly coveied ivith jiastuiage, and a spot 
IS ludie.ited, .iboiit a iiiilcy* distant, as that wlieie the shephcids 
hcMrd the heavenly oliou ■'luging, “ (Jloiy to Cod in the highest, 
ind on <-uth peace, goodwill towanl men” This lOvality is 
planted ivitli laigo olivc-tidb'i, has .i Mnall,giotto-c liapel iri the 
centre, and is iucIoscmI by a wall ; 1bcie is nothing impiobable 
lespectiiig llic idciility ol (he jdace , fiiC iillagc’, supposed to he 
that wlieie tin sbcpheids lived, a little fiiitliei oil In the 
distance, to the East, aio tlic'mounlaiiis of Moab and Amnion, 
*ind the plains of tlio^ Joidaii , about six miles southwaid, is 
seen thcr Ingli, baiieii lull of Tekoah, wliieb gives its name to 
the siu 1 ou iidiiig wildeiJichsl aiW was the hceiie of the pastoial 
life of the piojiliet Amos -| To the soutli-cast, lie the fast- 
nesses of Kn-gedi , a good view is also obtained of the conical 
tiuncatgd lull, called the ,Fi auk Mountain, supposed to be the 
llctli-haccerem of Jeremiah “Oh, ye childien of Ijeiijamin, 
ga\liei jouisedves to flee ont of the midst of Jeuisalcn , and 
blow t\ie trumpet rn Tekoali, and set up a &ign of fire in IJclh- 

* Jaiti' II 8 to 11 f Amos 1 I 
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liiicccioiii , fox' evil appeal cth out oi the noitli, and great 
desliuction ”* The raouiit.iin is believed to have leceivcd tlie 
iiiiiuc of ‘‘Ifiaiikj” in consiC({iicnec of its occupation by the 
Ciiisadeis and it was veiy piobably the site of the citadel 
built by Ileiod, and named “Ilciodiiim the nuns of large 
cisteiii-aiiuednets, and other spacious buildings, are still found. 

It was pleasing toiecollcct, when ga/iiig upon tliat pictuicsquc 
secnoiy, tliat it was while wandciing with Ins Hock among these 
beautiful hillb and glens, that the loyal Bhcphcid-boy of Israel 
leained to sing tlic j^iaises of God. The same species of buds 
to whieli lie ])iol)ably listened (tlie blaekbiid, the lark, and the 
wild dove, aiL veiy common in tliese icgiens) may still bo 
lieaid poiuing foitTi then lays, fiom among the liixmiant shnihs 
and bii'hcs on the banks ol the mountain streams To these 
intiiestiiig featiixes ot tlic scenery, the divine Psalmist no 
doubt lelus 111 siub faliaiiis a-«, “lie bcndetli the spiings into 
the valleys, wkieb I un among the lulls .... By them shall 
the tonlspol the iii have then habitation, winch sing among 

tlic I UK lies” I' 

It w Is piobdily, also^ when meditating on the banks of 
some of the h.npid siieanis, by vvlin h^tliese beautiiully vcidant 
and leliied valleys aie watcicd, tliat he was inspiicd with such 
Psalms as tlie twciity-tliii d “ lie maketli me to he down in 

gieon pastilles, lie feadelh me beside the still waters.”! 

« 

’ Ici Al I t i’s iiv 10, 12 

J “ l>i\nl ii|i])(Mii to 1 1 1^0 hsil, almost fioni liis viry eluldliooil, tin* 
siiblijiK .| I, ill Ills liir po(ti>, (Sul iiij iMj^msili t I'lo 111 inline Itis Imrii, 
tlidiliiii, M i> ]ns^C(|Ui4if iniDii 111 (111* 111 Ii/^ wJiiii li(^(\ii- 

< is( (I till OK II]) iliiiii oi. k hill jiluirl Aii^ lining ixjKiiiiKi nu slim.iblc 

llll sSllirr III ( II h I Oin 1 1 Sion, ]l0 (|l(l llot ijl luisp Ills JIOI tlP gC’lllllSj Of pi OstltlLlo* 
Ills skill 111 ill! li irmoiiy nl soumls, lij tlkAoUng iitlur ot thiin to tlio eon- 
ti iri|)( ilili ])iii ]H>si s ot \ 1 1 m(u (I Diiiiijimi iiiid niitii iiil^ ilissipatioii 

‘ ^\lull I n 1(1 llii Kglilli IVktiii, f lojiii to m^silf nn ideu. of D.nul iLo 
stiipliiig, .111(1 1 IliinkTui'i Jiim w lUluiig Ins ll^iks in a smiimi i 's inglit, 
iiinlir Ihc lAjMiulul Pdiiop^ ol tin. skips llu* .nr is still llio luappiis aio 
sen 111 'I'hoinooii, .nmcdal tin, full, is puis^img her luajistii, sili-nt coin so 
'Jlic atais (like puressi’s on a coioiuilion solemiiiU) assume their biightost 
robes, lo atteufl IIk* h^anhoiis soscnjgn of tin riigtit, vvliile bolli moon iftd 
stara coiiriii to stud a sofl iiiida//biig lustre on .ill the subjacent laiidscaiie 
Daiid, it Ibis bapiij pi nod, a lilaniilcss joutli, niipoisoiied vntb nftibition, 
nid uuf.ihciiiatcdby thi'AAiklicraft ot court coiTuptioii, bis heart unpolluted 
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"When leaving Bctlilclicm, we passed through a large gate, 
which reminded ns of the place where Roaz sat, and called to his 
kinsmen passing by “IIo, such aonc, tmn aside, sit down heie 
then befoie ten men, elders of the city, he ledecincd the posses- 
sion of Naomi, and received with it the hand of Ruth, her 
Moabitish step-daughter, from whom descended David * Less 
than half-a-mile fiom the gate, there is a well covered by a porch, 
with fout small aiches, its situation coricsponds exactly with 
the “ well that is by the gate of Bethh’hcm,” mentioned in the 
history of David. The town was gaiiisoned by the Philistines, 
while David lay concealed in the cave of Aduljam,^ over the 

mth lust, and Ins liaimls uiuliiiiml in blood , is seated on a i ismi^ hillock, or 
on llie protulni.int loot ol aoiiie si dely tui All is I'nsliid Not n boiiirli 
rustles Not ii kaf ‘ tumbles to tlu bn<7t ’ Tin siknt flocks an (illiii 
civK'k'ssly fo’a/ing by bis bide, or blmnlvniig scciiiely al lit- fcil llio Imds 
liwo ciispiiuleJ tlieir songs, until .ro iknvid h> llu siijienoi siu'ilmss ol Ins 
\oin, and the mnsu of bis band For, tliirined with Ihe IokIiiuss of iho 
<-('< lie, and j ipt by (lie ITolj Spm^iiilo n m'i ipbie llaim of*i vilted di lolioti, 
li^bas I'ud a'ld’ liia crook — lie bis (akin up bis Inrp — and is 1ii,iiisinillmg 
lo llie tliioiic of Oovl, tlu'se grateful, tlu sc nuxintssibly biiiulilnl strains of 
admning thankfulness ‘ VVlicii 1 lonsukr the Ik anus tlic \>ork ol thy 
Jjjigcrs , the moon and sins, nliitli thou hast ouliiiud, what is niau, that 
thou ait iiiuidful of him, and the son of imn Hull thun visiU'st liiiii?'^ 
Thill I ikiiig a survej of the pleasing objeets that Minomukd luin, lie tluis 
goes on to biiig ‘Uliou liast niiulo limi a liltle lower than Ihe angels, .mil 
h.ist crownul bun with glory and honour Tliou in.ukst hiin to ’m\e 
dommioii over the works of tli> liaiHls , lliou h all Hungs niKkr Ins 

foot , all sheep and o\i n , jui, and tin beasts ol (hi lu Id , the lowls of the 
air, and the fishes of the sea, and whalsoi ycji ifis,elh tlnoiigh the p.itlig of 
the 0 1 (%d oin Loid, )iow e\riRiiit is th\ imiin' in all the inith 

Ro warhkd the^sweet singewof Isr^il, nn'i ilmS lie uddn'-sed OoiUlu Son 
almost ilevcn hundred years prioi to Ins luuulation (Toplaily’s “ Tnijers 
and Meditations,” p 97) • * 

* Bulh IV 

+ llie following IS a disoiiptfiOn iV" this taie, by a recent traiellcr 

“After along iide, ive came to tlie ancient cave of Adnlltnn, m (he wdd rocky 
Valley of Riailmnn , (lie* only entrance to which was 100 feet from the 
groiiml, high in the cliff In (Ins cuiious place, (he Psalmist of Israel lived 
for soine*years ‘ David therefcre depart ta\ (lance, and iscapixl (o the cave of 
Adullam , and there were with him about four hundred men I had 
brought a compass, some eniidlcs, and a great iiuantity »f sti mg, tocnulle me to 
^ thread its dark wmdmg passages. The diagomun Ueuny wont in along with 

“ I’snlin VIII 5_'> 


‘ Psalm VIII 1, I 


* 1 Slim XXII 1, 2 
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hill of Tekoah ; his three mightiest captains hearing their 
royal master express an earnest desire for some of the water of 
this well, to quench his intense thirst under a summer heat, 
ventured their lives, and breaking through the host of tlie 
Philistines, “ drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, that 
was by the gate, and brought it to David , ” nevertheless, “ he 
would not drink thereof, but pouied it out unto the Lord,” 
because it was “ the blood of the men, that went in 
jeopardy of their lives ”* The identity of this well has been 
questioned, because at is believed to derive its water from a 
deep cistern supplied by the aqueduct which conveys water to 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem, from the fountain* of the pools of 
Solomon, Tins does not appear, however, a well-founded objec- 
tion, since it 13 most likely that Bethlehem was always sup- 
plied with water from this copious fountain. A dry pit is 
shown at a considerable distance from the town, as the well of 
David, but this is opposed to every pjobabiHty. 

The drass of the women of Bethlehem is particularly 
graceful and becoming, and most probably has varied but 
little fiom the time of Naomi and Ruth. The young women 
wear a light veil descending on each side of the face, 
and closed acioss the bosom, but showing the front of 
a handsome head-dress composed of strings of silvei coins 
plaited in among the hair, and haqging down on the neck 
as a sort of necklace j tficir lobesaicfull and flowing, and usually 
red or blue , those of the^lddV women are dark. The dress of 
the men consists of a linen ^irt, which leaves the ijeck, arms, 
and legs bare, and is bmnd •round the ^oins with a leather 
girdle , the healthy, intelligent look of the native youths thus 
simply attired, whom we met, reminded tis of the shepherd- 
boy David The better classes have in addition linen drawers 
leaching to the knee, and sometimes to the ankle; stiong shoes, 

me, and wo found many largo vaulted cliambcrs with sliclvca, and nooks cut 
m llie rock, no doubt for the convonicnoe of Dadd’s men Often we bad to 
crawl*tlirougli narrow holes, hardly allowing us room to pass, and sometimes 
to help each other doun deep pits This cavern is said to extend many 

miles, even to Hebron Days in the East By John Maceronor 

pp 53, 54, B fa ■ 

■•*1 Chron xi 17 
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a vest of cloth, or striped silk ; and an ample cloak or mantle ; 
they usually wear turbans. The above is the dress worn by 
both sexes generally, throughout Palestine and Syria, only that 
a great many of the men have exchanged the turban for the 
Turboo'sh, or red skull-cap. 

IIebrox. 

It was our earnest wish to visit Hebron, as the town, inde- 
pendent of the deep interest attaching to its ancient historical 
associations, is said to be one of the mosif flourishing in Pales- 
tine, and the country to retain much of its former beauty and 
fcitihty. Having been prevented, however, from accomplishing 
this excursion, the following brief account has been gathered 
from the writings of other travellers. 

Scripture Villages — A nijmber of villages mentioned in 
Scripture, are found between Bethlehem and Hebron. The 
^identity of the sites of pome of these is plretty accurately 
fixed, such as the Halhiil, of Joshua xxv 58, Where there 
13 a mosque, called “the Prophet Jonas Beit-Ainiim, the 
Bethanoth of Joshua xv. 59 ; Ain-ed-Dirwah, with a tower in 
the vicinity, called Beit-Sur, the Jieth-zur of Joshua xv. 58, 
the leputed site of the baptism of the eunuch, with the water 
supplied by its large well. Bereikut, \}ciQ,Berachah qf, 2 Chron. 
XX. 26 , Jidur, the Gedbr of Joshua ^v. 58. The Tuodern 
Tekua corresponds probably with the ancient Tekoa, and the 
Eltekon, of Joshua xv. 58. Tlifi< are some springs, sur- 
rojindcd vwth neli vegetation; which may be the upper and 
nether spnngs sougWt by Galeb''s daughter. South of Hebron, 
aie several other places correspondfng with those mentioned in 
Scripture , and among others, Debir, now called Kttjath-Sepker, 
the city smitten by Othfiiel, ^when he gained Achsah, Caleb’s 
daughter.* The last valley leading down to Hebron, is reason- 
ably believed to be that of Bsc/iot, from whence the spies 
brought the splendid fruits, f and which is still remarkable for 
its great fertility. About two miles from the town, the valley of 
‘Hebron is entered, still so beautiful and ^xuriant aS|jto render 
it ipanifest, that God has not ceased to bless the spot where He 

* JoBh. IV 16, 17. t Dcut. ]. 24, 26 
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used to meet his frieRd, Abraham. The valley is inclosed by 
high hills, well cultivated to the summit, in terraces, on the east 
and west. 

Hebron, built seven years before Zoan, in Egypt,” * is called 
El-Khalil, or the beloved,” the name by which Abraham is 
known in the East. It has about sixteen smaller villages de- 
pendant upon its jurisdiction, in which several tribes of nomadic 
Arabs live peacefully under their tents. The town is divided 
into four quarters, at some distance fiom one another, with rich 
gardens intervening, »which add to the beauty of its aspect ; — 
the ancient quarter round the cave of Machpclah, — the silk 
merchant quarter, inhabited by the Jews, — tho Sheikh quarter, 
and the Druse quarter. The houses are well built, with flat 
roofs and cupolas ; the town is generally cleaner, and the 
inliabitants appear better dressed, and in easier circumstances, 
than IS observed in other parts of Palestine The women wear 
ornaments rouml the ankles, called^ anklets. There is a large 
glass manufactory. The bazaars have a respectable appearance,' 
and the business transacted in them is considerable The 
population 10 reckoned at 10,000, of whom 700 arc Jews, and 
the icmalndcr Mohammedans. 

The ancient town is supposed to have been built chiefly on 
the hill wheie tlie mosque stands, and upon which traces of 
ruins* ^are to be seen ; this is the moje probable, from Hebron 
having been one of the cities of refuge, which always occupied 
hills, in order to be scoy frbm afar. It was first the city of 
Caleb, and then Aaronic. Tt was from the vale of Ilebion, that 
young Joseph was sent*by Jacoby to v^it his brethren, at 
Shechem and Dothan : and'David, also, went to Heb**on, by the 
special command of God j" The mosqub standing over the 
cave of Machpelali, where the toml^ of Abraham and Sarah 
are asserted to be still in Existence, is not allowed to 
be entered by Christians or Jews; they tare only peimitted 
to look through a hole near the entrance, and to pray with 
their face toward the grave of Abraham. The persons ‘men- 
tioned in Scripturejas buried in Machpclah, are Abraham^ 
Sarah, Isaac, Rebecca, Jacob, and Leah. The mosque is a largo 
quadrangular building, with two minarets at the opposite 
• Numb xui 22 t 2 Samfti. 1, 3. 
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corners The outer walls are about sixty feet high, and sur- 
mounted by a battlement ; the building has the appearance of a 
fort, for which purpose it has often been used. The lower part 
of the walls is no doubt of great antiquity, being constructed of 
very large stones, with bevelled edges, according to the 
Phoinician and Hebrew style; some of them are thirty-eight 
feet long, by three feet four inches deep. The Jews believe 
this to be a work of Solomon, which is ,by no means im- 
probable. The upper part of the building is evidently more 
modern. The interioi, now used ns a mooque, was formerly a 
church, built probably by the Crusaders, as its arches are 
pointed The following desciiption of the tombs, over which 
the Mohammedans keep so jealous a watch, is taken from a 
Spanish traveller, who entered in the disguise of a Moslem 
pilgrim • — 

“ The sepulchres of Abraham and of Ins family are m a temple that 
was formerly a Greek churchy The ascent to it is Wy a large and fine 
•staircase that leads to a long gallery, the entrance to which is by a 
small court Toviards the left is a portico resting upon square 
pillars. The vestibule of the temple contains tiio rooms, the oiioto 
the right contains the sepulchre of Abiaham, and the other to the left 
that of Sarah In the body of the church, which is Gothic, between 
two largo pillars ou the right, is seen a small house, in which is the 
sepulchre of Isaac, and in a similar one upon the left is that^'^f his wife. 
This church, which has bccnsconvertcd into a mosque, has a mehcrel, 
the tribune for the preacher upon I'lulays, and another tribune for the 
mueddons, or singers On the other ^idc of the court is another 
vestibule, which has also a room on c.ich side In that upon the left 
18 file sepulchre of Jac^^b, and in that upan the right that of his wife. 

“ At the txtrcmity of the pSrtico of the temple upon the right, is a 
door which leads to a gort of Idhg gallery, that still serves as a mosquo; 
from thence I passed into anotlier room, in which is the sepulchre of 
Joseph, who died in Egypt^ and^ whose ashes were brought hither by 
the people of Israel * All the sepulchres of the patriarchs are covered 
with rich carpets of green silk, niagmficently embroidered with gold , 
those of their wives are red, embroidered in like manner The Sultans 
of Cobstantinoplc furnish'these eaipets, which are renewed from'-time 
to time I counted nine, one over the other, upon the sepulchre of 
Abraham The rooms also which contain the*tomba are coVered with 
rich* carpets, the entrance to them is guarded by iron gates and 

* Joseph’s b^es were buried in Shcchcni (Josh xxiv. 33 ) 
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vooden doors, plated with silver, with bolts and padlocks of the same 
metal There are reckoned more than a hundred persons employed 
m the service of the Temple j it is consequently easy to imagine how 
many alms must be made.” * 

There is a very old tradition, that Adam and Eve were 
buried near Hebron. A Jewish traveller, Benjamin, of Tuifela, 
gives, however, a different description of this celebrated cave. 
He asserts, that the fane colled St. Abraham was originally 
a synagogue of the Jews, that having been converted by the 
Christians into a church, they erected in it six sepulchres, in 
the names of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob 
and Leah. But that under the cliurch, there^ arc three caves 
closed by an iron dbor, which the keeper opens to any Jew for 
a bribe, and that the last cave contains the six original tombs 
bearing inscriptions engraved _in the stone — that there are also 
boxes filled with the bones of Taraehtes that had been brought 
there 

In the t<jwu are shown several toAihs, pretended to be thoses 
of *Abner, Jesse, and even Esau. Without the town, a 
sepulchre, cut out of the rock, is represented to be that of 
Othniel. Not f'l oflF, in the valley below, is a large pool 
of ancient, solid inasoiny, measuring 133 feet square, which is 
no doubt the pool of Hebron, over which David hanged the 
murdereR of Ishboshfith, after cutting off their hands and feet.-j- 
Ahouf a mile to the nurth-west, is seen the immense oak, called 
by the name of Abraham, ^aiid»the largest tree in Palestine. The 
thickest pait of the trhifk measures twenty- five feet nine 
inches circumfeicnce, agd the diameter of the 5^an of 'the 
branches is eighty-one feci. It whs, no doubt, uirder such a 
tree, that Abraham pitched his ^ent, when “ he came and 
dwelt under the oaks of Mamre, which is in Ilebi on ; ” J and it was 
under a tree, also, that he so hospitably entertained, unawares, 
three angels. The plain of Mamre is supposed, however, to lie 
to the south-east, though four hare walls are shown to the 
□or(h, as the alleged lums of Abraham’s house. , 

The condition of the Jews in Hebron, is not quite so desti- 
tute as* in other pints of Palestine} many are respectably 
* Travels of All Boy, vol ii , pp 232, 233 , 

t 2 Sam IV 12 X xm 18 
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dressed. The costume of their women is graceful, and they often 
wear rich ornaments. The following details are extracted 
from the “ Narrative of a Mission to the Jews : ” — 

“ In the afternoon, we paid a visit to tho Jewish quarter. We were 
told»that there are about eighty German and Fohsh Jews in this 
place. They have two synagogues; one belonging to the Spanish, 
the other to the Polish Jews. We Arst visited the Spanish synagogue, 
the larger of the two It is not more than forty feet in length, and 
though clean, is but poorly furnished. The scats were half-broken 
benches, reminding us of some of our ncgleijj^ed country churches. 
The lamps were of ornamented brass; the reading-desk nothing more 
than an elevated part of the Aoor railed in There was nothing 
attractive about tfie ark, and the only decorations were the usual 
silver ornaments on the rolls of the law, and a few verses in Hebrew 
written on the curtain and on the walls. Fourteen children were 
seated on the Aoor, with bright sparkling ejes, getting a lesson in 
Hebrew from an old Jew The Pollish sjnagogue was even poorer 
than the Spanish. It had no reading-desk at all, but only a stand for 
llie books However, it surpassed the other in its lamps, ,all of which 
were clegont, and one of them of silver, — the gift of Asher Bensamson, 
a Jew in London, who sent the money for it to Jerusalem, where the 
lamp was made 

“ Leaving the synagogue, we stepped into one of the yishvioth or 
reading-rooms The hooks wore not well kept, not even clean — the 
dust was lying thick on some of them, and only two persons were 
studying m the room Thgre are three more of these reading- 
rooms in Hebron." * ' 

I 

From the highest hill to the so^tfi-east of Hebron, a fine 
vie^ IS obtained of the town, the valley, and of the district of 
the Dead Sea and Jofdan. tit is probably from this hill that 
► Abraham “looked towards Sodom and Gomoirah, and toward 
all the land of the plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the 
country went up as the <mokp of a furnace.” f It was most 
likely in this direction the Patriarch led the three angelic men 
towards Sodom ; anS hero, also, that" he so earnestly pleaded 
with the Lord, “Wilt tjiou also destroy the righteous with the 
wicked?” The view of the Dead Sea, and of the plain, is 
iSitercepted by tbis high rli^e, on which Abraham must have 

' • “ Narrative of a Mission to tho Jews,” p 183. 

1: Gen. xix 28 
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stood, instead of the bill above the town, if he, actually saw the 
plain itself. 

Beebsheba (well of the oath) is situated about twenty miles 
from Hebron, and formed the southern extremity of Palestine, 
as is often expressed in Scripture by the term, “ from Dan to 
Beersheba.” It was a favourite residence of the patriarchs, 
who planted it with groves of trees, and built a town ; it de- 
rived Its name from a well which was dug by Abraham, and 
from the alliance which he formed there with Abimelech, King 
of Gerar, giving h^ seven ewe-lambs, in confirmation of the 
covenant to which they had sworn ; * its present Arab name, 
Bir-cs-Seba, means, “ Well of the seven." It was at Beersheba, 
Samuel established his sons as judge8,t and from thence that 
Elisha wandered into the southern desert J It was garrisoned by 
the Romans, in the time of Eusebius, and erected into an 
episcopal see. The town wdb reduced to a village, duiing the 
wars with the AHoslems ; and the only remaining vestiges of it, 
are a fewjruins, and two good wcU^; one of these, according tp 
the measurements of Dr* Robinson, is twelve feet in diameter, 
forty-four feet deep to the surface of the water, sixteen of which 
at the bottom are excavated out of the solid rock ; the masonry 
IB good, and apparent ! j very ancient , the other well is smaller , 
the water in both is pure, excellent, and in gicat abundance. 

Solomon’s gardens and fools. 

We visited on our return to Jerusalem, Solomon’s Gardens 
and Pools, respecting the identity of which these can be no 
doubt. The distance from Bethlehem is about two miles and 
a-ha1f ; the road is first stony and barren, but it soon enters a* 
narrow valley, inclosed on both sides by steep hills, with a 
brook running down its centra and watering the gardens and 
plantations. This is believed to be the Valley of Etham. 
Rehoboam fortified Bethlehem, Etham, Tekoa, Beth-zur, and 
other cities.§ The largest of the fountains supplying th^ pools, 
is named Etham. This beautiful and rich glen was undoubtedly 
the site of Solomoif’s celebrated garden, DelicuB Salomontp^ To 
which he used to resort ; — “ I made me gardens and orchards, 

* Gen XXI 28 t 1 Sam vm. 2 

]; 1 Emga XIX 3 § 2 Clirou, xi. G 
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and I planted trees in them of all kinds of fruit : I made me 
pools of water, to water therewith the wood that brlngeth forth 
tiees.”* Josephus, referring to this locality, says, ** There was a 
certain place, about fiftj furlongs distant from Jerusalem, 
which IS called Etham ; very pleasant is it in fine gardens, and 
abounding in rivulets of water ; thither did Solomon use to go 
out in the morning, sitting on high in his chariot.” f A tract of 
land 111 tins valley has been purchased and laid out in a farm 
and gardens, by Jllr MeshuUam, a resident in Jerusalem ; the 
produce he has reaped from it in a few yea^, by skilful cultiva- 
tion, 18 surprisingly great. He has planted 220 fig-trees, 190 
peach-trees, 90 pear-trees, and a large number of vines ; all of 
which have rapidly attained a luxuriant gi(9Wth, and bear an 
abundance of the finest fruit. He obtains also several crops in 
the year of excellent potatoes and vegetables, besides having 
some good pasturage. He supplifes the European residents in 
Jerusalem with good butter, vegetables, and fruits, deriving 
considerable profits from tlhs little farm. This affords a good 
specimen of the great lesources of thq soil, under judicio'us 
management. 

The Pools of Solomon, called “el-Burak,” are works of con- 
siderable magnitude, and worthy the renown of this great 
monarch to whom they have been generally attributed, though 
there is no direct mention of them in Scripflire. The fdilo^ing 
is a brief dcsciiption of them . — ' 

They are three in number, of oblon" shape, formed in part 
by excavations from the rock, ani^ partly by inclosures of 
masoh-work f the interior surfaeii beiyg thickly coated with 
plaster. They are aclmirallly constructed for strength and 
durability, and are situated oh the slope of a rising ground, so 
that the third receives the waters fiom the second, and the 
second in like manner those* of the fiist; they do not differ very 
materially in breadtl^ each measuring^ about 270 feet. The 
third is the greatest in lengtli, measuring 660 feet j the second 
IS about 600 feet, and the first, or western reservoir, which, is 
nearest to the source of the spring from which it is supplied, 
13 about 480 feet long. . 

WitJi such capacities the quantity of water they contain is, 
of course, very considerable, and an abundant supply is thus 
• Ec.c1cb u B, C t Antiq Jud., lib. vui., pp^7, 8 
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discharged into an aqueduct, through which it is conveyed to 
Jerusalem. This aqueduct rests on a stone foundation ; the 
water posses through round earthen pipes of about ten inches 
in diameter, encased in two hewn closely-fitting stones, and 
overlaid with a rough covering of the same material, well cemented 
together. In many parts of the hill which it traverses, there 
is no visible trace of the aqueduct, so deeply is it sunk. 

The fountain from which the reservoirs are partly supplied, 
is ^out 140 paces distant from the highest of them. The 
spring is approached by a descent of steps, which leads into a 
vaulted room, forty-five feet by twenty-four. There is a 
second room adjoining, but of smaller dimensions ; both rooms 
have been carefully constructed with fine arches of stone, which 
seem to he of great antiquity. The water rises from the ground 
in a few places, and after being received into a basin, is thence 
carried by a channel underground into the pools.* Allusion is 
supposed to be*mado to this fountain, in the Song of Solomon, 
y, 12f wh^ire he compares his bride to the ‘^sealed fountains.*' 
Two or three hundred yards from the fountain, to the north 
west of the upper pool, is to be seen a khan (caravansary) 
fortified, and of large dimensions, with windows facing a court 
within The solidity and dimensions of this structure would 
lead to the conclusion, that at the time it was reared, there was 
mudi ^eater intercom sc than at jirescnt with the countries 
south of Jerusalem * 

Near Jerusalem, we passed the load leading to Emmam, the 
site of which is believed *to be now occupied by the village 
called Abou-Goosh, in* nclr valley I| was on this road that 
Christ, after his resurrectmn, accosted the two disciples, without 
being lecognised by them, and, ** beginniiJg at Moses, and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto them^m all the Scriptures, the 
things concerning himself," tlleir hearts, as they afterwards 
declared, burning withiu them, during ^their Saviour’s dis- 
course, f Abput an hour from Jerusalem, is the former 
celebrated Armenian Convent .of tkS Cross, now verj^ poor 
and neglected, It^is situated on the spot where they pr#- 
Icnd tfie tree grew, fiom which the cross of Christ was made ! 

• They rccewe water from aereral other smaller springs, and from the ram. 

t Luke XXIV 13—32 
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PLANTS AND ANIMALB OP PALESTINE AND STBIA. 

Having described the topography of the southern provinces 
of Palestine, it may be useful and interesting, before proceeding 
northward, to introduce some account of the productions of the 
soil and of the animals located in those regions, as being 
intimately connected with the natural resources of the country. 

PnoDUCTiONS OP THE SoiL. — Palestine and Syria b^g 
essentially mountainous regions, their surface presents a succes- 
sion of hilly ridges, of various elevations, and chiefly of the 
limestone formatvin, with intervening valleys, expanding, in a 
few instances, into plains of model ate extent.* The considerable 
differences of elevation in the surface of the country create in 
every district a great variety of chmate j the depressed valley of 
the Jordan is the hottest, especially towards the south, where 
the temperature of the climate, during a part ofi the year, is as 
high as that of Egypt. * , 

The cultivated fields produce rich crops of barley, millet, 
(JiolcuSy or dhurafi,) which was probably the parched corn 
that Boaz gave to Ruth — wheat, rye, lentils, beans, peas, onions, 
tobacco, madder, hemp, and flax, besides excellent pasturage. 
The wheat of Palestine, like that of Egypt, is exceedingly 
prolific, yielding thirty^ and even a MindTedfold. *’Among 
esculent vegetables, the various species of hibiscus are much 
cultivated, especially the hibiscus esculeijtis, and hibiscus preecox. 
The artichoke is very common, as 'well as are a variety of 
salad herbs. The ppulberry-trec is ,giown, for the supply 
of the few "silk manufactories of Hebron, Sidon, and other 
places round the Lebanon. Rice, maize, and water-melons, 
are produced in low grounds, which are well supplied with 
water, and where the indigo 'tind the sugar-cane also grow 
without culture, as yrell as on the ba^jes of the Jordan. The 
cotton plant prospers wherever it has been introduced, and 
the sesamum, which aflfbi^ls oil. The cochineal plant is said, to 
bp grown on all the coast of Syria, in the same perfection as at 
St. Domingo ; and the excellent coffee of^ the mountains of 
Teemen might be cultivated on the southern mountams of 
J udma, the climate of both these regions being almost the same. 
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In the cultivated localities, the fig, almond olive» 

orange, lemon, apple, pear, strowberry-tree, apricot, cherry, 
peach, walnut, and plum, abound in great luxuriance. There 
are more vineyards in the district of Hebron, than in any 
other part of Palestine, and their growth is so vigorous, that 
the bunches of grapes are stated often to weigh six pounds, 
and every grape from six to seven drachms. One traveller (Sir 
Moses Mon^fiore) got a bunch, measuring in length a yard, 
respmbling the one carried on a stafi* between two of the spies 
sent by Moses. This district, and the Lebanon, are the only places 
in Palestine where wine is made, and it is equal in quality to the 
best Bordeaux. As the Moslems do not opeiUy and habitually 
drink wine, they use the grapes which they do not eat, in pre- 
paring raisins, and especially in making a neb syrnp, called data, 
of which, in some years, 2,000 cwt. are exported to Egypt. 
There was in ancient times, one kind of vine — the sorek of the 
Hebrews — heW m very high esteem for the richness and 
delicacy of its fruit , this was chosen by Isaiah, as a type of tl*e 
Church in after-ages, — “ My well-beloved hath a vineyard in a 
very fi uitful hill ; and he planted it with the (sorek) choicest 
vine."* The .incicnts used frequently to boil down the juice of 
the grape, so as to make a wine as thick as syrup, and very rich j 
the same custom still prevails in some districts. There is a 
wild vine, called lahrusca, in the lodges, bearing small grapes, 
which seldom ripeif; these are no doubt the wild and sour 
grapes of Scripture. 

The hills and valleys abound with a variety of fragrant and 
luxuriant wild fiower»and shrubs ; amgng the former may be 
named — the blue geranhim, wifd mignonette, pink mallow, 
brilliant anchusa, wild pink, lavatera, convolvulus, anemone, 
ranunculus, asphodel, lupin, iris, tulip, rose, and lily , also 
the hyssop, so often mentiondfi in Scripture, "f and a variety 
of aromatic and sweet herbs. All the flqwers in these regions 
far surpass, iq the depth and brilliancy of their colours, and 
deliciousness of their perfume, the flowers of Europe. The 
blood immortelle ,(gnaphalium sanguineum) is a small pla^t, 
sought by the pilgrims on the *Mount of Olives ; while the 


* Ifift. T 2. 


t Exod, XU. 22 , Numb. xix. 18 , Ps. li. 7 
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oriental immortelle (gnaph. orientale) is gathered on Carmel 
and the Lebanon, and preserved as a memorial of their 
pilgrimage. Some of tlie principal shrubs are the pink 
cyclamen, oleander, yellow-broom, lilac, ciatus, myrtle, laurel, 
laurustinus, honey-suckle, jasmin, pomegranate, clematis, and 
acacia. The creepers are often seen winding round the 
shrubs and trees in beautiful garlands and festoons 

One of the most ordinary wild trees is the bal^t, or ever- 
green oak;* another IS the terebinth, pistaeia terebmth,^ (which 
13 the oak of Scripture) , and also the carob, or locust tree % 

* Tlie noble oak of England, quercus rohnr, is noJ found in Syria or 
Palestine ' , 

+ Tlie terebinth tree is often mentioned in Scripture, this is the 
pistaehia terebmthiis of Ijiimajiia, if Celsius bo correct m calluig tluj oak of 
our translation his terebmtliiis judaica Jacob buned the idolatrous 
images that his family brought from MAopotomm under a ten-brnth tree 
An nngcl appeared to (lidcon undir a terebinth tiw It was m a valley of 
terobmtli trees llmt Saul eneainpal with lus liost, and under one of them 
were he and hia sons buried Absalom hung upon a terebinth tree, aud 
Isnioh tlinatcus tlic idolateis (ch i, v 80), that they shall be as a tercbmlh 
tree whose liavcs fall off, that is, bung on cvirgnen, when the tree dies 
On account of tlicir great age, they arc employed mcttphoncally to indicate 
the prosperous and enduring state of the Jews when lluy were to bo again 
restored One of them, under which Deborah is said to have dwelt, 
according to Josephus, w as shown near llcbi on at the, time of Ht Jcrojvo The 
wood of the terebinth tri'e is while, hard, and abounding m resin 'Tlie 
turpentine is obtauied by making incisions, whic li should be done unniially 
else the accumulated flmd swells, and finidly bynsts and destroys the ticsi, 
IVom the neglect of this practice, tercbmfu 'trees, which used to be ho 
frequdit in Judba, arc now become of rare^occurraicc — Mwra^'s “UncycTo 
padia of Oeogruphy” p 87^ « 

• J The “ husks,” in Scripture, whirli “ the swine did eat," in the olTcctiug 
and beautiful parable of the prodigal son, m Greek, Ktparia, arc generally, and 
with much propriety, consideicd to be those of the fruit of the carob tree, op 
locust tree (ceratoma stbqna) , sometinfes called St John’s bread, from an idea 
that its fruit was the locusts eaten by tlio forerunner of onr Saviour , but as 
loeustB have from tune immemoiiul been the foo^ of the people of the East, 
that word may, voiy fairly, bo taken m its literal sense The carob forms a 
middle sized tree, not luifrequent m tllo gardens of the curious m England. 
Thf husks are still commonly employed for feeding oaf tie m Pnlcstmo, after 
the seeds are taken out and the juics is pressed from thorn, which is much 
cstoemei, and used for preservmg fruits —Murray ' 3 “ Encyclopeedia of 
Geography” p. 877 
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Among other trees occasionally found, are the beech, ash, lime, 
and pine, the cedar, the plane-tree, platmus pnmtalis^ and the 
sycamoi’e, acer psetido-platamts, of Europe ; but the sycamore of 
Scripture, into which Zaccheus climbed, is a species of wild fig 
tree, called Jicus sycamorus, which grows abundantly in Pales- 
tine.* The mountain jumper, black thorn, and prickly oak, 
cover the higher ridges and sides of the hills ; the prickly pear, 
Jicm indicus, the mustard-tree^ aloe, and sumac, are very 
common, as well as the retem and other shrubs of the desert. 
The almug, or edgum, the wood of which was formerly 
used for musical instruments and ornamental works, is now 
unknown f The palm-tree, or date-tree, which, in ancient 
times, grew so atmndantly tliat its fruit was used as food, is 
now only occasionally seen as a solitary tree, except in the 
lower lands near Mount Carmel, where it grows in groves. 
The cypress is seldom found, but in gardens and cemeteries. 

In the hotter districts of Jericho and the valley of the 
J^dan formerly gi cw the Ami/rts GdeadensiSf the odorifei o»3 
gum, or oil, of which pioduced the celebrated balm of Gilead, 
and the opobahamum, but these, and the henna-tree, used for 
dyeing, have disappeared. The only aromatic tree now found, 

* Tlic Bycauiore treo of Scripture, into winch Zaccheus climbed, must not 
bo conf^indcd with the.tree so called m our country It is n species of fig 
{jicuf si/camorus), and is soraetnuea teiiti^d the wild fig tree, although it is 
tho tme sycamore, its name being derived from ^sycos, a fig tree, and moros, 
a mulberry , but this appcH^tioif is now generally, though very mcowectly, 
givcTi to the s^ccr pscudo-ifla#inus of Euiopc 'The prophet Amos says, 
“1 w as no prophet, neither a prophet’s son , but I was anriierdsman, and 
a gatlieror ol sycamore fiaiit ” From tli*s and other p^snges m Scrip- 
ture, ID may bo inferred that This tree was of v«y great unportanee amoii^ 
tho Jews, although its fruit is extremely mfenor^o that of the true fig, for 
it has a disagreeable bitterness , nay, it is said by Phny and other naturahsts 
to be intolerably nauseous, until nd»bed*witli iron combs, after which it 
ripens m four days This evidently alludes to tho process of capnficnlion. 
Tlieoplirastus observes, that, when tho fimit is mA^ure, it should bo pulled 
some days beforelt is eaten AbdollatilT says, that, previous to gathering 
the figs, a man ascends tho tree with a punch and pricks all tho fnuts with 
It, one after another , ^ kmd of milky fluid oozes from this opening, and 
wounded part afterwards turns blacky and m a few days after the firiut 
becomes sweet and fit for use. — Murray, pp 876, 877 , 

t 1 Kings I 12 
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is the inyrO’halsamumy or zakkam murha (the elaagnm angus- 
tifolius of botanists), from the kernels of the nuts of which a 
balsamic oil is obtained. Amongst other plants of these 
districts is the Egyptian nubk, or nabk, rhamnua nabecoy* 
an abundant thorn in Palestine, of which it is believed our 
Saviour’s crown was made, called also Dorn, and producing an 
acid fruit j the azbo, a species of sisymbrium, or water-cress , 
the ghares (urtica pulcherrima), a species of nettle ; the nadnah, 
a species of mint ; the harfeish, a thistle , the bismas, resembling 
a marigold ; the ricinus, or castor-oil planti; the Solanum Me- 
longenuy mad apple of Sodom, or egg-plant night-shade; the 
asclepias gigantep, a shrub producing a pod that explodes, 
and has been considered by some writers a^ tHe apple of Sodom ; 
the seyal, or gum-arabic tree (a mimosa) ; the pistacia vera 
(fustak), with clusters of beautiful white blossoms , a herb with 
reddish stalks, the ashes of which, being alkaline, are called 
huh, the willow (agnus caatus) and a variety# of reeds and 
cenes. The mandrake (mundragora autumnalis) gi;pws near 
Hebron and Carmel. 

Animals op Palestine — ^The horses, mules, and asses, with 

which the country is well supplied, continue, as in former ages, 

to be remarkable for the supenority*of their breed. The Arab 

horses, which are procured chiefly from the Uedomns of the 

desert, are distinguished, besides their swiltncss and endurance, 

for the dexterity and safety with which they travel over 

apparently impassable mountains.** IJorses were, however, 

rarely used by the Israelites before tfle^irae of Solomon, when, 

following thS example^of the Egyptian*’ and Assyrians, they 

employed thdm in war and agricultuieff 
• * ♦ 

* Zizjrphus spina Chrisfi 

+ “ The earliest mention of the horse, perhaps, is that made by Job, who 
gives a graphic description of the war'&orse (Chap, xxxix 19 ) Wo find 
this animal used by the Egyptians, the Canaamtes, and tho Philistmes, in 
their nnnies, but the Is/aehtes were forbidden tlio nseof horses, (Deut. 
XTii 1C ) Tlie reasons of tins prohibition are supposed’ to have been, — 

1 To cut off all commerce witli Egypt, lest tho people should bo tempted lo 
reVim to idolatry. 2. To prevent them from placfng their reliance on 
cavalry, mstead of confiding m the promised aid of Jehovah. 3. 'To dia- 
couragettho mhuman art and practice of war 4. To save the from on 
unnecessary burden , its entmo surface, both aa-able and pasture, bemg 
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The mules are large, strong, and also wonderfullj sure- 
footed. Many of the asses are of a good shape, and lively in 
their paces ; they descend, no doubt, from the large Egyptian 
breed, recalling, by their beauty, the onagers of Scripture.* 
That asses were bred in great numbers, is shown by the anec- 
dote of Saul seeking the lost asses of his father, Kish f Hand- 
some white asses are occasionally seen, reminding one of the 

required for the food of man, to support a numerous population Tho 
importance of this last consideration will appear, when it is stated, that the 
ground required to furnish subsistence for a horse, wdl, when sown with 
wheat, maintain ten human beings , and, with a mixed crop of wheat and 
potatoes, will supply ample sustenance for double that number Solomon, 
however, grossly violated this rule , he had 40,000 stalls of horsc<i, which ho 
had purchased lTom*Egypt” (1 Kings iv 26, 2 Chron ix. 25 — 28) 
Swrve^ of the Holy Land, by Bannister, p 178. 

* The onagers, or wild ass(« of Scripture, named by the Asiatics koulan, 
are still very numerous in tho dcscats of Great Tartary, but have disappeared 
fi om Palestine They oonio annually m great troops, which spread them- 
selves m the moflntoinoiiB deserts, east jnd north of lake Aral , here they 
ptjjs tho summer, and Ohscmblo by thousands m tho autumn, for thflr 
return 'o words India, where they pass the winter They ore called kourhan 
and ischakt, or “ mouutom ass,” by tho Forsians, who hunt them, as young 
onagers sell, for a high price to tho great men of tho country, tho Tartars 
hunt them for the sake o their ilesh, which is considered dchcious. From 
the stock of llicso famed onagers proceed tho noble race of asses, which serve 
for the^Buddle, in Persia, Arabia, and Egypt They fancifully pamt those 
ass(A red with henna, m different part^ of the body They are said to 
support fatigue better than the Arab horses, and to be swifter than e-aTni.l fl ^ 
the troops of onagers are conduqted by a stallion , when one of them sees a 
serpent, oi besst of prey, it Mudtes a cry which collects all tho others around 
lum, when coch attacks, and strives to destroy the enemy On%of these quagers 
that was btought to KussTS^ a mafe, mcq^iutxl fire feet from the nape of the 
nock to tho tail , his height ift front was four feet four inch^ , beliind, four 
feet seven inches, his head, 2 feet long, his cars, one foot, his tail, two 
feet tliree inches long , he had a bar or streak crossing the shoulders, os well 
os one running along the back , the wBre more slender ihan those of tho 
ass, resombhng a young filly , it carried its cars higher than tho ass, tho 
ears were derated, and showed more vivacity m aH its movements , the hind- 
qnarter was stronger than the forc-quartcr, and would oany the heaviest 
ntan , tho hair on the body, and the (Rid of tfio nose, was silvery white, more 
silky and softer thai^ that of horses , on head, neck, and thighs, the ^air 
was fluen, or Isabella colour, the man% deep brown.— CaJmet’s JhettOHO/y, 
Fragmenta of Natural Sistory, p, 23. 
t 1 Sam. u. 3. * • 
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Judges of Israel, who rode on white asses, — “ Speak, ye that 
ride on white asses, ye that sit in judgment and walk by the 
way.”* The Great Judge of all was likewise seen, “meek 
and sitting upon an ass.”"! Christians, until ■very lately, were 
prohibited m Syria from riding horses, and allowed only the use 
of asses, 

Palestine being, to a considerable extent, a pastoral country, 
flocks of large*tailed Syrian sheep and long-cared goats are 
very numerous , it is principally by the latter that milk is sup- 
plied, the number of cows in the south of Fijestiue being small ; 
in the noith, however, cows and oxen ore more common, and 

biiflaloes are found in maishy distiicts. The breeds of cattle 

€ 

reared on the hills of Bashan, and on Mount Carmel, in 
ancient times, were eclebrated foi their size, sticngtb, and 
fatness, as is shown in Scripture, by the frequent allusions to 
the fat and roaring bulls of Bashait. 

The Camel has been wonderfully fitted, by its peculiar 
qjganization, for the scrvicd of man in the immense deserts of 
the East, being able, by its stiength, and its powers of endur- 
ing heut, drought, and abstinence, to undergo extiaoidin- 
ary fatigue. On that account, the camel has been aptly 
teimcd, “ the ship of the desert ” The dromedaiy is a variety 
of the species, having flner and rounder shapes, and a smaller 
protuberance on the back , it is reraaikable for its great swift- 
ness, as, according to the A^abs, it can run sis much in one'day, 
as their best horses in eight or ten, winch, liowever, is an 
exaggeration , it is rightly called, i)yt Jeremiah, the swift 
dromedaiy,"* and was employed op tha^ account by the mes- 
sengers of Esther J “ Accordingly, tl|C8c animals were of great 
^alue, and some idea, of the ‘immense wcallh of Job may he 
foimed, flora the number of them which he possessed, namely, 
3,000 before his troubles, atid 6,g00 aftcrwaids, besides a large 
number of other cattle. The Reubenites, the Gadites, and the 
Manassites took 50,060 camels from the Arabians. (1 Chron. 
V 2 1 ) These animals wpre also used in war.” §’ 

Beautiful tame gazelles are sometimes found domesticated 

< 

* Judges V. t Matt. Txi 5. J Jop u 23 , Esther viu. 10 
“ Survey of the Holy Land,” by Barmistcr, p, 186 
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in villnges and houses, and are occasionallj seen in the wild 
state, bounding lightfullj over the rocks ; the force and truth of 
the inspired songster’s beautiful exclamation is then fully 
appreciated, — “ I charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, by 
the roes, and by the hinds of the field ; ” * “ Behold, he 
cometh leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills. 
My beloved is like a roe, or a young hart.”f 

The CHANOis and the deer are still seen in the retired 
mountains ; but the antelope has disappeared, and the Fioaro 
is wholly unknown. « The wild goat, the fox, the wolf, the jackal, 
the bear, leopard, panther, and hyena, are encountered some- 
times in retired localities. The small anima^ resembling the 
rabbit, though of a^ifierent species, called in the Arabic, wubar^ 
and which is the hyrax syriacus, or conet of Scripture, is often 
to be observed in the high rocks, engaged in its quick, lively 
gambols ; it is neither a rodeni; nor a ruminant ; in Scripture, it 
is alto termed, ^haphtyi. The shaphans are but a feeble folk, 
yet make they their houses in the ri^ks.” 

Birds — We observed the fact mentioned by other travellers, 
of the small number of the feathered tribe now existing m 
Palestine, compared with other countries , this was foretold in 
the prophecy, — “ How long shall the land mourn, and the herbs 
of every field wither, for the wickedness of them that dwell 
therein ? the beasts al'e consumed, and the birds.” § Birds of 
prey dre numerous, ift the extensive wildernesses of Palestine. 
The principal are, the eagle, wulture, hawk, falcon, kite, raven, 
owl, cuckoo, 'Ostrich (rathdt rare). The water birds are the 
sea gull, cormorant, wild^goosa and duck, pelican, || sFork, heron, 
alcyone, and swan. Birds of the Voods and plaiiTS have, as 
before noticed, become rather scarce. The jackdaw and wood- * 
spit are common in the backwoods of Galilee ; the bee-catcher 
(merops apiaster), in the plains^ groVes and valleys of Acre, 
Nazareth, and Hebron ; the nightingale, among the plantations 
on the banks of the Jordan, and the olive-groves of Judaea ; the 

• Song u 7. t Song ii. 8, 9. t Prov. hx 46 

§ Jer.Yn 4;iv 26. . 

II David in hia sore affliction, scad, "lam like apdioan of the wildemeeB,” 
in olliieion to the pdican being a sohtary bird, cored for by Qod alone. 

E E 
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goldfinch in the gardens of Nazareth, — ^the turtle-dove, ring- 
dove, and lark, everywhere. Game is abundant ; the partridges 
(the red, and two other species), are large and fat, and so 
heavy, that they can be killed with a stick ; two species of quails, 
the tetrao Israehtorum and tetrao coturntx, are very common, 
as well ns the widgeon, snipe, and every description of 
water-fowl. 

Where the fields are clothed with wild and fragrant flowers 
and shrubs, the wild bees abound, and build their nests in holes 
in the rocks ; and when the sun is hot, ma^y a rock shines with 
honey oozing from its fissures, illustrating the Scripture, — “ and 
he made him tq suck honey out of the rock.”* The great 
abundance of bees may partly account for Ihe presence of the 
large flocks of the beautiful bird called merops aptastert bee- 
eater, which are said, also, to pursue the swarms of locusts, and 
to kill them. * 

The exact correspondence between the foregoing general 
^description of the present aspect and productions of the 
country, and those of former ages, is well exemplified in' the 
104th Psalm;— 

^ “ He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run among the 
hills They give drink to every beast of the field; the wild asses 
quench their thirst. By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their 
habitation, which sing among the branches * He watereth*lhq hills 
from his (Chambers tlie eartfi is satisfied whip the fruit of thy works. 
He causeth the grass to grow for thi^cattlc, and herb for the service 
of man that he may bring forth food out^of the earth , and wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make his face to shine, and 
bread whioh^ slrengtheileth rain’s heart. *ihe trees of the Lord are 
full of sap, the cedars of Leba^jon, which he hath planted ; where the 
birds make their nestS ■ as for the stork, the fir trees are her house. 
The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats ; and the rocks for the 
comes.” 


CLIMATE. 

The climate of PalesCine, Syria, and of all the mountainous 
districts of Asia, Africa, and the souths of Europe, differs 
from that of the north of Eilrope and America, in one essential 

* Heut. xxxu, 13, 
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particular^ viz., that while in the western continents, the alterna- 
tions of rain and sunshine occur at irregular periods throughout 
the entire year, the rainy season in the East is confined 
principally to the latter end of autumn, the winter, and the 
beginning of spring ; while, during the other half of the year, 
the sky is cloudless, and weather dry. The autumnal rains 
generally commence about the latter half of October, coming 
mostly from the west or south-west,* continuing for two or three 
days at a time, and falling chiefly at night. This is followed by a 
few days of dry weather, with the wind blowing from the 
north, — or north-east. The setting in of the rainy season con- 
stitutes the early rains of Scripture, so favourable to the sowing 
of wheat, barley, and other autumnal crops. The rain con- 
tinues to fall most heavily, and uninterruptedly, in November 
and December, pouring down in torrents, with a violence seldom 
seen in the “West. The showers somewhat lessen in frequency 
and violence, dufing January and Felwuary, but continue to fall at 
sho^t internals, until the middle of March ; this is the season ofr 
thelattei rains, moat important to the husbandman for committing 
the spring crops to the earth, and preparing for an abundant 
harvest, by hastening thf* growth of the autumnal seed. 

From October to March, there is consequently one continued 
period of rain, without any lengthened interval of fair weather ; 
it is douTitful, whether in ancient tipies, there were any more 
distinct and exclusive* penods of rain, than at present ; and the 
mention made in Scriptuae, of the early and latter rains,! 
have been intended to apply* to the first showers of autumn, and 
last of spring, both ofl* which are of immense value to the 
husbandmen; for whenevei*, in the providence of GoS, they are 
deficient, or altogether withheld, famine atid drought are the 
inevitable results, which occasionally happens in the present, as 
well as in former ages. The grt^ing or withholding the early 
and latter rain was included by Moses amq|Dg the blessings or 
curses with whi^h the Israelites should be visited by God, 
according to their obedience or disobedience.! 

During the wmtei^ the ground never freezes in the valleys oi^ 

* Luke xii. 64. + Prov. m. 15 ; James v. 7. 

X Deut. XL 14, 17. 
n E 2 
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plains, and seldom on the lower ranges of bills ; but snow often falls 
on the latter, as at Jerusalem, and is sometimes a fcipt thick, though 
it does not lie long. From the cessation of the showers in March, 
until their return in October, it scarcely ever rains, — a few 
showers in April and May being a rare occurrence ; but 
morning mists are not unfrequent. The peasant is thus always 
secure of a good harvest, when there is an abundance of rain, 
and of a fine season to gather it in ; rain in the time of harvest, 
was as wonderful to an ancient Jew, as snow in summer.* 
The heat of summer la intense in the plains and valleys, the 
thermometer rising sometimes above 100° Fahrenheit ; but in 
tlie higher groiyids, such as Jerusalem, it ranges from 70° to 
80“ Fahrenheit, the air is light and the nights*are cool, there often 
being aheavy dew. The south wind (sirocco) usually accompanies 
the greatest heat, — “ And when ye see the south wind blow, ye 
say, There will he heat,”f ’thunder and lightning occur 
generally in winter, the sky in summer being usually cloudless. 
iThe long-continued heat, without rain, destroys tj)e verdure, 
and the whole country boars the aspect of sterility, the only 
exception being the foliage of trees and vines, and fields of 
millet. The cisterns are neaily empty, and the fountains dried 

— and the whole creation, animate and inanimate, seems im- 
patiently to await the return of ram, realizing the language of 
the Psalmist, My soul thirsteth for tfiee, 0 God, %iyr flesh 
longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land,* where no water is.” J 
The climate is generally healthy in thq high grounds, but in the 
plains and valleys it is relaxing, atnf predispose? to dangerous 
intermittent and ren^ttent feven, esptf?ially in the vicinity of 
lakes and Aagnant water. 'The Ontntols, Arabs, and Hindoos 
divide the year intoi six seasons, as some suppose the Hebrews 
did, though only winter and summer are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture; these seasons are, — seed-time^ October 15, to December 
15; winter, December 15, to February 15; cold, February 
15, to April 15, haroest, April 15, to June^ 15; heat, June 
15, to August 15 ; summer, August 15, to October 15. 

The barley harvest commences about a fortnight sooner than 

« 

* Prov iiTi 1 , 1 Sam. in 17 , Amos iv. 7. 
t Lake 111 . 66 % Ps. lnu. 1. 
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the wheat harvest, viz., in the second or third week of May ; 
the crops, of course, ripen a few weeks later on the mountains 
than in the plains. Grapes npen in warm localities as early as 
July; but the generd season for the vintage is September. 
Apricots, figs, oranges, Ac., begin to ripen in May. 
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SECTION II. 


Journey to Nazareth and Mount Tabor — Hamah— Gibeah — ^Beeroth — 
Bethel — ShUoJt — ^Nabloiis— Jacob’s Well— T^ic Samaritans* their 
Pentateuch, Religious Obaerrances, Ongin, and History— Rehgious 
awakening at Nablous — Samana Ancient Bums, History — Jenin 
— Esdraelon — Gilboa — Jezreel Historical Associations — Shunem 
— Taanach — Megiddo — Esdraelon, the Battle-field of Nations — 
Nazareth — Holy Places — Religious awakening «t Nazareth — An 
Arab Dinner — Oriental Customs— Country of Zabulon — Mount 
Tabor . Views, History. ' 

Ramah — At about two hours’ distance from Jerusalem ourroad passed 
near a terraced hdl of considerable height, on the top of which stands 
Naly-Samuel, which, according to a probably accurate tradition, is re> 
garded as the place where Samuel was bom apd buried. village 
consists of a few miserable bouses and a ruined church, said td have 
been built by St George, and now used as a mosque. There seems to be 
no good foundation for the conjectule that this was the Mizpeh, or 
gathenng-place of Israel We much* regretted not having time to 
ascend this ^ill, because it commands a ip'ist extensive view of the 
interior of Judma, embracing* the scei^es of many most interesting 
« events recorded in Scripture. ' 

To the nght of the road, not far from Ramah, is the village of Jeba, 
the site of Gibeah, where Saul was born, and where the abominable 
transaction occurred which led to the almost entire destruction of the 
tribe of Benjamin * , It stands on a conical bill, commanding an 
extensive view of the Dead Sea and Jordan. In a, deep, precipitous 
valley, descending in thair direction, lies the village of the 

ancient Michmash. Before reaching the village, the valley is con- 
ducted by two conical rocks, tyitb steep sides, leaving only k narrow 
pass ^ between them i this may have been the place from whence 

* Judges XIX 14, et seq. 
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Jonathan, concealed and alone, made his danng and successful attack 
upon the Phihstmes, who garrisoned the town, llie two projecting 
rocks were called Bozez and Seneh * The country through which we 
travelled, formerly that of the Benjamites, had the appearance of 
great fertility wherever it was cultivated, showing that Benjamin had 
been allotted a favoured portion 

We next reached EUBtreh, the site of the Beeb, or Beeboth, of 
Scripture. There Is a good fountain of water, and the remains of the 
town occupy a nsing ground to the north-east Its population amounts 
to 700 , all Mohammedan. It was here Jotham resided, after flying 
from his brother Abwiclech, at Shechem; and that the prophetess 
Deborah, also, probably dwelt, “ under the palm-tree of Deborah, 
between Hamah and Bethel, in Mount Ephraim.” t There is hkewiso 
an uncertain traditioa that Joseph and Mary first missed at this place 
the child Jesus, on their return to Nazareth. 

Further on, at a short distance from the road, to the right, is the un- 
doubted site of ancient Bethel, ^ vered with three or four acres of ruins, 
but now uninhabited.} In the days of Joshua this district was called 
the “ Wildemes^of Beth-aven,"§ from whence is probably derived the 
Arab name. lideen. When the towiT was built its name was Luz^ 
which Jacob changed into Bethel. Few places are more interesting 
than Bethel, as will appear by the following enumeration of the 
principal events with which it is associated in history. It was on 
the high ground to the cast, that Abraham first pitched his tent in the 
land of Canaan Here Jacob, when on his way to Haran, bad his re- 
markab^ dream, in whjch he beheld the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon a ladder, and here h%built an altar on his return, 
calling the place Bctticl, “ House of God ” || It was at Bethel 
Samuel judged the people f once a-year, and that Jeroboam, at a later 
period, erected one of his* gulden calves, it was on his return from 
Bethel, the prophet seq^y th^ Lord to reprove the pdbple for their 
idolatry was killed by alioB, for disobeying his instruations;** the 
altars and idols were finally destoroyed by Kin^ Abijnh.tt 
It was at Bethel, also, the children were devoured by bears for having 
mocked Elisha, taunting him with the ascension of Elijah, — “ Go up, 
thou bold head” Deborah, Rebicca’s nurse, died and was buried 
bear Bethel, under an oak, •affectionately calleii^by Jacob the oak of 
weeping”}} (Allt^-bachuth). These ruins are silent witnesses to God’s 

• t Sam, XIV 4,5. * } Judg iv 5. 

} Brief notices will tniroduced of some of the interesting places near our 
route wITlch we were unable to visit. , 

§ Josh xviii. 12. ||Gen. xxviii 10 — I9,andxxxi 1 — 15. ^ 1 Sam, vii 16. 

** 1 Kings XIII. 24 ft 2 Chron. xiii. 19. }} Gen xxxv*8. 
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truth, for He spoke by the mouth of Hosea, “ The high places of 
Aven, the sm of Israel, shall be destroyed : the thorn and the thistle 
shall come up on their altars.” * The ground all around is thickly 
covered with thorns and thistles. On their return firom the captivity, 
the Jews again occupied Bethel, and it was fortified in the time of the 
Maccabees. No mention is made of it in the New Testament, but 
Josephus states that it was captured by Vespasian, t the extent of 
the rums, both of churches and other buildings, indicate that it was 
a place of some importance in the middle ageB.:t 
We next entered the rich country of Ephraim. At some distance 
to the right lies the site of ancient Shiloh, celebrated as the hallowed 
place where the ark of the Lord was kept for many years, until it was 
captured by the Philistines, m the battle near Ebenezer , the Arab 
name is Setloun. * There are only extensive rvins on an eminence 
surrounded by dne valleys, — “ Go yc now into my place which was in 
Shiloh, where I set my name at first, and see what I did to it, for the 
wickedness of my people Israel ”§^ The road passes through the 
narrow defile of Mezra, descending rapidly among most luxuriant 
plantations of vines, figs, and other frmt trees. Thc*hills of Ephraim 
Jiemg in every direction terraced and well cultivated, giv^ a beautiful 
and picturesque character to the scenery. We reached a copious 
fountain, near some high, rugged limestone rocks, and the heat being 
excessive, wc expenenced the delight of reposing and refreshing our- 
selves under ” the shadow of a great rock ”|| We passed over several 
high grounds, and deep valleys m succession, until we reached a 
beautiful and well-cultivated plain, about two miles in breadth, and 
five or BIX in length , it is wel}. watered with running streams froln the 
high grounds, and bounded on either side by a range of fertile hills, 
studded with villages. Considering the present fertility of this dis- 
trict, the amount of its productiveness ili the time of Israel’s prosperity 
must have Been immense , it was, qin sevqy^ occasions, the place of 
assemblage ef the tribes of Isrsel. „ 

At one extremity of the plain, are seen the two hills of Genzira 
and Ebal, between which lies Nahlout, the ancient Sychar. This line 
of road was often traversed by our Saviour, it was on one of those 
occasions, whan his disciples wished to command fire to come down 
from heaven upon a S^mortan village, whose inhabitants had refused 
to receive them, that he rebuked them, saying, “ ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of.’^^ At the north-west end of the plaiq^ on 

* Hos. x. 8. t Joseph* Bell, Jud. kb. Iv. 9. 

X •• Biblical Researcliei in Palestine,'* vol. 11., p. 129. 

S Jer.vii 12. II Iso. xxzii. 2. H Luke lx. 52, 56. 
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a high ground, ts the village of Luban, believed to be the ancient 
Lebonah. 


NABLOUS. 

Nablous is the Neapolia of the Homans, the Sychar of the New 
Testament, and the Shechem, or Sichem, of the Old Testament. 
Mounts Gerizim and Ebal rising precipitously to a height of about 
800 feet, leave between them a small, deep valley, not more than dOO 
yards wide in the part occupied by the present town; both mountains 
are#ocky and sterile, with the exception of a few olive-trees, and 
patches of verdure, scftn scattered over Gerizim ; there are numerous 
ancient sepulchres excavated out of the rock at the foot of Ebal. The 
town, which IS long and narrow, lies at the basis ofjGerizim, and con- 
sists of well-built, htgh, stone houses, with domes on the roofs. The 
waters from the fountains flow both east and west towards the Jordan 
and the Mediterranean, a circumstance first noticed by Dr Robinson 

llie population amounts to i8,000, of whom 500 are Christians, 
belonging to the orthodox Greek communion ; 150 ore Samaritans, and 
about as many J%ws ; all the remamdc( are Mohammedans. There is 
a Greek bishop, who resides at Jerusalem. The people were always of E 
restless, warlike disposition, frequently in insurrection against their 
rulers, and ever ready to plunder travellers They have, however, 
conducted themselves p^'aceably for some }earB, and, Imng inanch 
country, they are generally in easy circumstances. The narrow vale, 
for some distance round Nablous, has a soil consisting of black 
vegetable mould, abundantly watered by copious fountains; and It 
is lauL out in orchards ynd gardens, producing a great variety of fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers. The luxunant vegetation and nch verdure 
in which the town is thus €mhosomed form a scene of great beauty. 

When six of the tribes^ o? Israel were stationed oli>the sides of 
Genzim, and the six others on the sides of E|)al, they could hear with 
sufficient distinctness the umted voices of priests and Lefites standing 
round the ark of God, in the narrow valley beoeath, pronouncing first 
the curses, to which those on Ebal responded. Amen , and then the 
blessings, to each of which the ^ibes •on Gerizim also responded. 
Amen.* This deeply solemn renewal of the national Covenant before 
Jehovah, must have bcetr a highly impressive, and truly sublime 
scene. How tcxribly have the curses been fulfilled upon apostate 
Israel' The sides of Gerizim are in sflme places precipitous, and 
overhang the town , |o that when Jotham repeated the parable of t^e 
trees, fiom one of the summits of Gerizim, his voice would well be 
heard by the people in the town below f Some cultivated fields 
• Deut. zxvii. 12. + Judg. u. 7—20 
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and patches of pasturage are found on Gerizim, Trhich has not quite 
BO sterile and desolate an appearance as Ebal 

Jacob’s Well. — Joseph's Tomb — This celebrated well is about two 
miles from the town, m the plain, at the foot of Gerizim. There is no 
doubt of this benng the situation of the piece of ground bought by 
Jacob, for a hundred pieces of money, from Hamar, Shechem’s father,*" 
which he afterwards gave to Joseph, and where Joseph, and probably 
his brethren, were buried It was the practice of t^e patriarchs to dig 
wells, wherever they pitched their tents and sojounled; and Jacob in all 
probability dug this well, in order to avoid being dependent foi||the 
supply of water upon the fountains of a town, whose people were 
strangers The well is cut out of the solid rock, nine feet wide, and 
seventy'five feet deep , and it always must have required, as in the 
days of our Lord, “ something to draw with,” while all the neighbour- 
ing fountains are shallow. The water is very cool, and the well being 
always held in high veneration, the people were, no doubt, frequently 
induced to resort to it, in preference (o the fountains nearer the town. 
Here sat Jesus, wearied with his journey, and taught the poor 
Samantan woman one of the sublimcst and most mdhientous lessons 
•f holy wnt “ God is a Spint, and they that worship him, must 
worship him in spirit and in truth, ”t a declaration, breaking com- 
pletely down the wall of separation between Jobs and Gentiles. 
About a hundred yards from the well, is J oseph’s tomb, a building 
with whited walls, believed, not improbably, to mark the spot where 
his bones, brought from Egypt, were deposited , the walls are covered 
with a beautiful vine, planted probably by the jTews, to recal tjie words 
of the dying Jacob, “ Joseph ts a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bbugh 
by a well, whose branches run over the wall ” % The adjoinmg plain 
is that of Moreh. * *. 

The Sam^itans — We visited the^Sftmaritan synagogue, where 
we met thc^igh pnes^ and several meiqjiers of this singular and 
ancient sect.* It is a plain rfiom, with an arched recess, m which 
• stands the tabernacle, or heikkl, therein arc kept the copies of the law, 
this recess is at the south-east side of the room, so that the worshipper 
looking out, may, have his .face tamed towards the site of the old 
temple on Mount Genzim, it fs screened off with a large thick 
curtain of green and^gold silk brocade... We were shown several 
copies of the Pentateuch, and other rehglous bopks, both in the 
Samaritan language, andnn the Hebrew language, with the true 
Hebrew (Samaritan) character. Some of these yere of high antiquity, 
especially one large roll, well preserved, and highly valued as the most 
anciept of all, and which they are reluctant to exhibit to strangers. 

* Gen. XXXIII 19. f John iv, 24 


^ Gen. xlix 22 
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They auert that it was written by Abishua, the son of Phmehas,* 
the son of Aaron, and that it ia 3,600 years old. The Sa* 
maritans have eighteen recognised sections of the law in Genesis, 
and eight in Deuteronomy ; while the Jews have twelve m 
the former, and ten in the latt» book. Many of the Samaritan 
manuscripts have been procured at different periods, by the learned m 
England, France, and Germany, and some have been published in the 
great works, especially of £ennicott,t and Gesenius.:^ llie Samaritan 
language is a mixture of Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Synac words, with 
peculiar grammatical inflexions; the present Samaritans can speak 
very little Hebrew, aad their ordinary language is Arabic Gesemus 
has ably shown that little value should be attached to the charac- 
teristics of the Samaritan Pentateuch; that no critical reliance can be 
placed on it, and that there are no good reasons for using it as a 
standard for the correction of the Hebrew text. It is believed to 
belong to the first or second century of the Christian era. 

The Samaritans keep the Jevysh passover, naming it Afseh, though 
they do not consider the sacrifice to be typical, but one only of com- 
memoration and thanksgiving The^keep also the feast of weeks 
(Hamstn), , corresponding with Pentecost; tho day of atonement 
(Ktbbo ) ), which they pass in fasting and sorrow for their sins ; and the 
feast of tabernacles {Stkot) ; but they reject all ceremonies not recognised 
by the law. They expect a great instructor and guide, whom they call 
Hathab, (or eUMuMy, the guide ) to appear in the world. They believe 
in tho doctrine of the resurrection and day of judgment They will not 
eat witl^Mussulmans o( J ews. They practise circumcision, abstain from 
polygamy, except in the case of barrenness, and keep the Sabbath very 
strictly. They maintain that it was on Gerizim Abraham was about 
to saenfice Isaac, and call thc*3pot Land of Moriah. It was close to 
this spot they'erected theiiftetiple, or K%hleh, the site of which, now a 
bore rock, surrounded b^vestigup of a wall, they considePholy ground, 
and tread it only barefooted* They bfelieve ^is to be the place where 
the tabernacle of tho Lord, with tlft ark of the covenant, had been» 
pitched. For the same reason, no dead are buned on the sanctified 
hill, but at its base; not far from the. site of thf temple there are 
extensive rums of a fortress and to4n. 

They keep the passover, Jiy sacrificing as maT^y lambs or kids, a year 
old, as may be required for the repast of each family, abstaining for 
seven days from the use of leavened bread. On this and the other 

• 1 Ohron, vi. 3, 4. 

t Kennicott, Diu General, ed. Bruns, p. 359, et seq. 

t Gesemus, Comment, de Pentst. Samaritani Origine, Indole, &c.,* Hals 
1815 
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festivals, they pitched their tents, in former times, upon Qerizim all 
night, and offered their sacrifices not far from the site of the ancient 
temple. This spot, which is called Mazbih, “ place of sacrifices,'’ is 
indicated by two rows of stones laid on the ground, and a round pit 
stoned up, in which the fiesh was roasted. But they have for many 
years desisted from this custom, and kept the festivals in their 
houses, on account of the exactions and oppressions of the Turkish 
goTemors. On the day of Pentecost, each individual kills a cock, 
which IS likewise the custom of the Jews, who name the cock 
£appar&h, or “ expiation.” Since, however, the destruction of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, the Jews can offer no Fwchal lamb, and they 
only observe those parts of the feast, which include the use of the 
unleavened bread, herbs, and wine. May not this feeble remnant of 
the ancient Samaritan nation have been preseired, for the express 
purpose of transmitting to the present times, without any intermission, 
an example of the commemoration of the blessed ordinance so mer- 
mfuUy instituted in remote ages as typical of the one and all-sufiicient 
sacrifice of the promised Messiah? The Samaritans are thus hving 
witnesses to the authenticity of the Lcvitical law, so vashly impugned 
l|y some modem philosophixin| Christian teachers ^ 

The Samaritans assert that Joshua deposited on Genzim the twelve 
stones brought from the Jordan. They shew, also, a spnng, near the 
site of the Temple, named JViyy, at which, they believe, the great 
Prophet, or the Messiah, whom they call EIrmuhdy, the Guide, will 
appear, when he comes upon the earth. They go, four times a-year, 
in procession, to the top of Oerizim, at their great festivals, reading 
the law all the way 

The origin of the Samaritans dates from the Babylonish captivity, 
after which Shechem was always known as j^he chief seat of the people 
bearing that name Shalmaneser peopled, the cities of* Samaria with 
men brought from Babylon and ^syna,^nBtead of the banished 
Israelites, “^nd they jftissessod Samaryi, and dwelt in the cities 
Jihereof.”* They were called, » Hebrew, Cutheans, from Cuthah, a 
place in Assyria, and, in Greek, Samaritans. It is, however, stated by 
some historians, that only thg nch, and the strong, able to bear arms, 
among the Israelites were carried Lway, and that the poor and feeble 
were left, so that th^ Samaritans were 4 mixed race of Jews and 
Gentiles f The Lord having sent lions among them^or their wma , the 
people applied to the King Assyria for an Israelitish priest, ” to teach 
them the manner of the God of the land.” One was sent, who resided 
id Bethel , but, while professing to fear the LorA, they corrupted His 

‘ * 2 Kings XVII. 3, 6, 24. 

t Hengstenberg, Authentic, des Fentat. 1 . p 50. 
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laws, by serving their own idols, " and made unto themselves, of the 
lowest of them, priests of the high places,” for which they were 
repeatedly visited with severe punishments.* * * § The Samaritans having 
desired to be allowed to assist the Jews in the rebuilding of their 
Temple, after the captivity, were refused, on account of their foreign 
origin, and this gave nse to the bitter enmity that ever after existed 
between the two races; the Samantans hindered, in every way in 
their power, the rebuilding both of the Temple and City, and were 
stimulated, by jealous rivalry, to erect a temple of their own, under the 
protection of Alexander the Great, while he was besieging Tyre;t they 
appointed as their high priest Manassch, son of the Israelitish high 
priest Joiada, who had been expelled Jerusalem { Shechem then 
became the metropolis of the Samaritans, and was the resort of all the 
apostate Jews. Th^ Temple on Gerizim was dbstroyed by John 
Hyreanus, B c 129, after having stood about two hundred years § The 
enmity and feuds between the two sects increased Jesus was called a 
Samaritan, in scorn, and the woman of Samana was surprised at Jesus 
asking her to give him to dnnk, because the Jews had no dealings with 
the Samaritans The greatest hatred is still exlubited at this day 
between the Jews and the small remifbnt of Samantans at Nabloui^ 
About two centuries ago there were small communities of Samaritans 
at Cairo, Gaza, Damascus, and Jaffa , the Bcnc-Isracl of Bombay are 
also considered by some, though erroneously, to be the descendants of 
the Samaritans All uicsc communities have, however, become 
extinct, with the exception of the small remnant at Nablous. 
Shechem, called also by the Jewish common people Sychar, received 
the nanTe of Ncapolis, under Vespasian, ^s is shown b} the mscnption, 
“ Flavia, Ncapohs,” oft some of the coins of that period Ancient 
Neapolis extended, probab^, further along the vallej than the present 
town. The people often igisif up against their governors, and about 
A D 200, Neapolis was d^nved by Septimus Scicrus of its rights as a 
city. They broke out agaii^ m a violent reUbllion against Justinian; 
after this, the Samaritans spread widely over the East and West, 
employed as merchants, and money-changerB. The town was re- 
peatedly laid waste by the Mohammedans. 

Shechem was a remarkable plac9 in the earliest periods of Jewish 
history. Abraham first came, in the land of Canaan, ** unto the place 

* 2 Kiiikb xvii 2d, 8 ec 

■f Joseph Antiq 11,7,2 The buildhig of this temple is believed by some 
writers to have been carXer than the time of Alexander 

t Nehera xiii 28. 

§ Joseph, hell. Jud. 1 2, 6. 

II Juba iv 9 
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of Sichem, unto the plftin of Moreh ;'** and Jacob, on his retuin from 
Padan-aiam, came to Shalim, a dty of Shechem, corresponding to 
the village of Salem, east of Nablous It \raB then, having pitched 
his tent, he purchased the parcel of ground,” still occupied by his 
vrell and the supposed tomb of Joseph It was here Dinah was earned 
away hy Shechem, son of Hamor, pnnee of the country. Jacob sent 
hiB flocks for pasture m these fields when residing at Hebron, and it 
was on a visit paid there that Joseph was sold hy his brethren. 
After the passage of the Jordan, the Israehtes were directed to set up 
great stones and build an altar on Mount Ebal. Shechem fell to the 
lot of Ephraim — but was assigned to the Levi^, and made a city of 
refuge Under the rule of the Judges, Ahimelech treacherously got 
possession of the city, when Jotham reproved him, hy delivering his 
beautiful parable from Mount Genzim All Israel came together at 
Shechem, to make Eehoboam king It was here the ten tnbes rebelled, 
end Jeroboam, for a time, made the city his royal residence, f 

Religious Awakening, and Sceiptube Schools at Nablous. 
— We felt a particular interest m visiting this place on account of its 
being one of the first in the south of Palestine, wh^e the Christian 
^habitants have, under the iiAtruction of a native Scripture Reader, 
manifested a thirst for Scriptural knowledge, and a desire for a 
Reformed Church. In the course of last year ( 1618 ), about forty of 
the Christian families openly declared their wish to secede from the 
Greek Church, and to found a new Church on scriptural principles. 
But as Bishop Gobat could neither receive them into his Church, 
nor provide them with an ordained Protestant clergyman, they have 
remained for the present ii^ their own communion. The' Bishop 
purchased, however, a good house, in which a school has been kept, and 
the Bible taught. We found an attendant of about thirty-five boys 
in this school, instructed by an mtelhgcat-^oking young native, under 
the superintendence of some of the respectable inhabitants The 
school was fi^t opened by the ^lative Senpture Reader, Michel, who 
accompanied us from Jerusalem We were very much pleased with 
our examination of the 'boys on doctrinal points, as well as with their 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; some of them appeared to possess 
superior inteUigence, and likely tb become hereafter good pupils for 
Malta. The prospectus of the College was read with satisfaction by 
some of their parents, and their reluctance to part with their children 

I 

* Gen XII. 6. • 

f 1 Kings XU 1, 12, 16, 25. Much valuable information respecting the history 
aAd literature of the Samaritans has been collected in ihe learned woijis of the 
Rev Dr Robinson, and the Rev. DV. Wilson, entitled “Biblical Researches," 
and “ ^ands of the Bible,” to which the reader is referred for many additional 
interesting details. 
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vill, I doQbt*^uot, give way to their earnest desiie for their improve- 
ment.* 

These inquiring Christians -were, at first, excommunicated and per- 
secuted by ^eir pnests , but the Turkish Governor of the town having 
shown hiB determination to protect them friim mterference, either hy 
Priest or Moslem, they have been left for some time unmolested 
They propose establishing a girls* school. We resided in the house of 
one of tlie elders, and all those with whom we conferred appeared 
sincere and earnest in their new rehgious profession. 

* The following extract, from a Report of the proceedings of the Jerusalem 
Mission, contains some interesting details of the Reformation movements at 
Nablous — 

“ Formerly the natives cared not for the BibIc,orforChratianity,orfor know- 
ledge Now they iMllmgly receive the Scriptures, and thirst for instruction Ere 
long Nablous (Sychar) took the lead, and sent a deputation to Jerusalem, to de- 
clare their fixed determination to separate themselves from the communion of the 
Greek, and to beg the Bishop to receive them into the communion of the English 
Church This request the Bishop refused, and advised them to return home, and 
give themselves to study of the Bible, and to prayer. After the lapse of about 
four months, they returned again, asking dor the establishment of a school. 
He directed them to petition the Greek PatriarLh at Jerusalem, who twicl 
positively refused (he prayer of the petitioners. Then the Bishop granted their 
request, and purchased, at his own expense, premises fora school, which was 
placed under the suj erintendence of a member of the Greek Church The school 
was opened with twelve scholars, but soon increased and prospered, in spite of an 
excommunication from the Patriarch, and an insidious effort of that prelate to 
induce the Mohammedan Governor to destroy the school, and burn the class- 
bookSj tlwugh he knew that the Bible alone was used in the school The Bishop 
offered^Iso a large salary ^the native teathef of the school to leave it, and take 
charge of a school under Ins direction, but this was faithfully rejected. It now 
numbers forty scholars, male asd feftiale The progress in scriptural knowledge 
evinced at the first examination lAd most important results , a light from above 
broke in upon them, and the intellectual illumination that theys had acqilired 
became, by the Divine blesITng, the*dawntgg of tlie 'day-star in the heart’ to 
many. * ^ 

“ The first examination of the school at Nublous,at(racted so much notice, 
that applications immediately poured in for similar institutions from Tiberias, 
Nasareth, Jaffa, Gaza, Ramleh, Bethlehem, Reit Jula, Ram-Allah, Kerac (an 
important fortress on the cliffs which oihrhang the eastern shores of the Dead 
Sea), and from Salt, on the eastern side of the Jordan, the Ramotli Gilead of 
Senpture. From aU those localities came the same complaint, ‘ Wc have been 
brought up in uttef ignorance , our pnests cannot, or will not, help and the 
ex^ession of the some determination, ^ We wilt have our children delivered 
from tins miserable skuation,' and the same request, 'Establish schools 
among iTs.’" The Protestant congregation at Nablous now numbers two 
hundred. 
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SAMiBIA. 

Samaria, called in Arabic, Sehaatieh, and, more commonly, Seha^Ut 
is about two hours’ distance from Nablous. Nothmg can exceed 
the beauty of the scenery through which we passed, for several miles ; 
the road is broader and more level than is generally the case m 
Palestine, and was no doubt the royal highway to the capital of the 
Kings of Israel The valleys are abundantly wfitered with meander- 
ing streams, flowing down in all directions from the surrounding hills ; 
such a copious supply of water invariably produces in hot climates the 
most luxuriant vegetation, and richest verdufe. The sides of the 
hills, as well os the valleys, are highly cultivated, being laid out in 
well-tilled delds, luxuriant pasturage, groves and gardens, where the 
fig, olive, orange, aromatic laurel, walnut, almond, medlar, and other 
trees, are seen heavily laden with blossoms and fruit. 

Several villages lie embosomed in these beautiful jilantations, 
and the country presents a comhmatitn of well-cultivated green hills 
and dales, forming the richest and most picturesque landscape The 
double blessing of Jacob and h^oses upon the fruitfulness of the land of 
Joseph continues thus to be realized, although in a minor degree, com- 
pared with ancient times “ Blessed of the Lord,” said Moses, “ be his 
land, for the precious things of heaven, for the dew, and for the deep 
that coucheth beneath, and for the precious fruits brought forth by 
the sun, and for the precious things put forth by the moon ” * 

After leaving the valley we ascended some hills, where the soil was 
too thin for the growth of trees, but was covered in several plares with 
the ranunculus, anemone, and lupine, of great stjie, and of the briglitcst 
blue and white On reaching the high ridge we came in sight of the 
Mediterranean, expanding beyond the salidy plain of Sharon, and 
of the insulated hill or mountain on which'stood Herod's imperial city 
of the ten tribes, it is^blong, and'nses at out eight hundred feet 
on the eastcrfi side of a wide an*!! fertile plain, encompassed by hills of 
still greater height, so^that the prospect is extensive, rich, and vaned 
The city was built on its eastern slope, and the present village stands 
upon a belt about half-way up; the^houses are very miserable, although 
constructed partly with fragments of the stone of the ruins; the 
inhabitants have long been notorious <br their wild, predatory 
character. • 

Xear the village are the^remains of a large church of the time* of 
tlje Crusaders, raised, however, on foundations! evidently Jewish, as 

* Deut. xzziu. 13, 14. 
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they consist of very large, bevelled stones. ‘There is a tradition 
believed by Christians and Moslems, that John the Baptist was both 
executed and buried in this church, which is now converted ^nto a 
mosque ; but Josephus relates expressly that he was beheaded in the 
Castle of Machocrus, on the east of the Dead Sea. This church is 
the only solid ancient building, now zemaimng on the site of Samaria ; 
for ascending to the top of the hill, and surveying its sides, nothing is 
seen but large, loose stones, and broken columns ; some fallen, others 
standing erect, on the surface of ploughed and well-cultivated fields. 
There is every appearance of the ancient buildings having been 
destroyed, and their« materials cast down from the brow of the 
hill, in order to clear the land for cultivation , masses of stone are 
thus seen hanging on the steep sides of the hill, accidentally stopped 
in the progress of ^cir descent by the rude d;^es and terraces 
separating the fields. 

Another circumstance to be noticed is, that the materials of the 
ruins which have been gatheredjip from the surface of the fields, in 
order to facilitate their tillage, are piled up m large heaps, or used in 
the construction •f rude stone fences , many of these heaps of stone 
are seen in the plains at the foot of th^hill Those are deeply inter 
eating facts when compared with the prophecy deliicred by Micah, 
above 2,500 years from the present time — *' I will make Samaria as an 
heap of the field , and as plantings of a vineyard * and I will pour 
down the stones thereof into the valley, and 1 will discover the foun- 
dations thereof.” * How truly wonderful has been the literal accom- 
plishment of this prophecy' It is customaiy when planting vine- 
yards* to collect all the stones which arg on the ground into heaps. 
By the repeated ploughing and digging of the fields, the foundations 
of the city have actually, been exhumed, discovered, and poured 
down, forming «. singularly i^xiking contrast with the foundations and 
nuns of Jerusalem, whi^ have Remained buried and htlhped up' in 
mounds and indurated mass^, fifty and sixt^ feet high,*on the very 
site of the buildmgs of the ancient city.f 

Some traces of rums are seen on the table-land at the summit of ttie 
hill, which may have belonged to the qpcient fortress, but on the 
terrace-level, or belt lower down, and along the north-west brow, there 
are the remains of a splenc^d colonnade, consi^ng of a double row 
of columns at equal distances, and the width 0f the colonnade 
meqpuring fifty feet; the columns are sixteen feet high, and two feet 
diame&r at the base ; ^here are about ninety erect, but without any 
capitals, tind many are fallen ; the length of tlie remaining portion <3* 
this remarkable colonnade is three thousand feet, but it is not impro- 

* Micah I. 6. t See p. 310. 
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bable that it may haVe encircled the entire hill, and is to be referred 
to the time of Herod the Great The hill is well planted with the 
figi ohve, and pomegranate ; its summit commands a splendid pano- 
ramic view, both of the Mediterranean and of the valleys and high 
hills of Samaria; these have been at all times beautifully wooded 
and richly cultivated, so that the ancient inhabitants, revelling in the 
fatness of the land, stood much m need of the warning of Isaiah, 
“Woe to the crown of pnde, to the diunkards of Ephraim, on the 
head of the fat valleys of them that are overcome with wine.”* 
Samaria was the city where Ahab built his house for Baal, and ruled 
with wicked Jezebel, and where Elijah and «.Elisha so miraculously 
exhibited on many occasions the power and truth of God f 

Samana was first built by Omri, King of Israel, B C. 925 It was 
the capital of the ten tribes of Israel for two* centuries, until they 
were carried away by Shalmanesei, under King lloshea, about 
B c 720 Samaria had been almost continually the seat of idolatry, 
on account of which the inbabitant^werc pumshed by several severe 
famines, it was also the scene of various remarkable miraculous 
debvexancea from the Syrians After llie dispersion of the ten 
tnbes, the city belonged to tlic Samaritans ; it was taken and razed to 
the ground by Hyreanus, after a yeai 's siege, but was built uj) again 
by Gabinius § Augustus bestowed Samana on Heiod the Great, who 
having established there a colony of 6,000 persons, fortified, enlarged, 
and greatly adorned the city, and erected in the centre a temple in 
honour of Augustus, ivhich was celebrated for its dimensions and 
magnificcnce.ll In the third century, it became an episcopal see, and 
continued to enjoy this distinction until the sixth century,' when 
fulling into the power of the Moliammedans, it was involved, as many 
other places of Palestine, lu complettf destruction Ihc bishopric was 
revived while the Crusaders had possAsifn of Palestine, and the title 
continued iti the Komish church un^il the ^urteenth century. There 
are a few Greek Christians in4he village, and a titular Greek bishop 
of Sebaste resides at Jei usalenf ^ 

Boad to Jenin. — After traversing for some distance the rich 
plain of Samaria, the roa^^assed near the castle of Sanour, a strong 
fortress of the middle ages, wtuifted on the top of a steep, rocky hill, 
and in which the independent sheikhs o^ the country often withstood 
the authority of fhe Turkish pashas There is a jvery large sheet of 
water at the head of thet plain, called Meij-Ihnama, the collection 

• Isai xxviii 1. ft Kings xvn 1 J 2 Kings vi 24 , wii. 

5 Joseph Antiq 13, 10, 3, and'W, 4 || Ibid 15, 7, .1. 

IT Biblical Researches," vol ii p 143, where a complete liutoncal notice la 
given 
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of the early and latter rains. We were now crossing the territory 
allotted to the half-tnbe of Manasseht and distinctly saw how 
through the fertilizing operation of the abundant springs by which it 
IB irrigated, the promised blessing “ upon the croWn of the head of 
him that was separated from his brethren” had been largely reabzed. 
An extensive and beautiful view of the hills of Galilee, including Little 
Hermop, the great plain of Esdraelon, and the distnct of Nazareth, is 
enjoyed from the summit of a high ridge beyond this plain. The 
road descends then by a steep and rocky pass into a valley of rich 
olive groves, in the midst of which lies the large and Bu|istantial 
Arab village of Guhatwh, or Kubdtiyeh Beyond this ndge we pro- 
ceeded by a long, narrow, stony dell, down to Jenin, on the border of 
the flam of Esdraelon. 

JENIN— PL\1\ OF ESDEAELON — GILQOA. 

Jenin, the Ginsca of Josephus, is situated at the entrance of the 
glen opening into the Plain of*Esdraclon, it is a small town, with 
stone houses rather well built, and many of them standing in gardens of 
orange and other fiulVtrees, surrounded hy thick hedges of prickly pear, 
uith a few fhie palm-trees interspersed There is a fountain in the 
hills above the town, from which a large stream of water flows through 
the mam street The population is about 2,000, all Mohammedans, 
except three or four fatnilics of Gieck Christians, a handsome 
mosque stands in the centre of (he town Jenin, lying on the road 
between Jerusalem and Damascus, is a place of some trafiio, and the 
residcncn>oi' the sheikhs governing the district of Esdraelon 

The J*lain of EsiDiiaelon — ^Tbis pldln, designated by the natives 
Meyyibn Amtr, is, both physically and historically, one of the 
most 'remarkable and mtefes^n^ districts of Palestine ; it fotms a 
large triangle, about thirty tniles m its greatest length, gnd tweqty 
miles in breadth , on th^east, tifwards the A^Uey of the Jordan, it 
sends out three great arms, separated ^y the hills of Gilboh, Samaria, 
and Little Hermon On the north, it is bounded by the mountains of 
Nazareth, and Mount Tabor, on the south-west, by the range of hills 
which, extending to the Meditcrranc|ii, tel%iinate m Mount Carmel , 
further south, these hills, rising to a greater elevation, constitute the 
mountains of Samana, and fbrm the ridge which separates the plain 
or valley of Esdraedon, from the great plain of Sharon bordering the 
Medherranean. The plain is almost withoul villages or trees, and the 
heat we were exposed *to for many hours, m crossing it, was most 
intense , although only very partially cultivated, the soil is deep and 
nch, and its fertility prodigious, for the uncultivated tracts are covered 
with a forest of immense thistles, from six to eight feet high, bearing 

T F 2 
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tvelTe or eighteen nch purple heads, beside^ thick bushes of the 
Sptna Chnsti, and other thorns, intermixed with patches of luxuriant 
grass, and beautiful wild flowers. A great portion of the land' has 
thus remained for ages fallow, and labourers only are wanted to render 
It again, under God’s blessing, abundantly productive. The sheikhs 
of Jenin have of late years employed two or three hundred yoke of 
oxen, in bringing considerable tracts into tillage, and they ob||un rich 
crops of barley, wheat, mdlet, beans, chick-pease, lentils, flax, cotton, 
and sesamum There is yet, however, only one-sixteenth part of this 
fertile plain cultivated. ' 

The Flam of Esdraelon is well supplied «nth water by streams 
running down from the surrounding hills, which a;re pardy fed by 
natural springs, but more especially by the early and latter rains that 
fall in the spring and autumn. The brooks*that flow from Tabor 
and the high grounds on the north, and those from the range of hills 
south-west of the plain, meeting in the valley that leads to Mount 
Carmel and the MeditciTancan, qpnstitute some of the principal 
sources of the ancient river Kishon. The quantity of water in the 
Kishon varies, therefore, considerably at different temes of the year, 
as is the case with all mountain-torrents the nver often swelling to 
such a size, as to overflow its banks and swamp the surrounding country 
during seasons of heavy ram, while at other periods the channels of 
its most distant sources are generally dry 
Mountains of Gilboa and Jezebel — Many of the localities 
surrounding this magnificent plain are invested with the deepest 
interest m the records of sacred history. The mountains of Gilboa 
ate memorable os the site ofethe city of Jezebel, where widted Ahab 
and Jezebel had a palace, though Samaria uas their royal residence, 
it was at Jezreel that, the King*'haviing coveted the vineyard of 
Naboth to^ enlarge his own gardens,* Jezebel caused Naboth to be 
stoned to 'death; for this wicked #leed F^ijah denounced the awful 
judgments,*'* In the place where dogs hiked the blood of Naboth, shall 
* dogs hek thy blood [Ahab’8],''even thine . . . and the dogs 

shaU eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel”* These judgments were 
fulfilled by the massaore^f Jezebel, her son Joram, and of aUthe 
house of Ahab, by the hand of Jehu t Jezreel is mentioned also by 
Hosea,:^ and m thf days of Eusebiu? and Jerome it was called 
Esdraela; its present name is Zer-tn, and it epntains only about 
twenty houses, mostly iir rums, and a low, square tower. Thqfe is 
a good fountain below the village. Jezreel belonged to the tribe of 
Issachar, and constituted a paij of the kmgdom of Ishbosheth. 

• 1 Kings xxl. 19, 23. f 1 Kings xxli. 38 , 2 Kings ix and x 

I Hoseai. 4; ii 22. 
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At the basis of the northern extrenuty of the mountain a very large 
fountain, called Atn~Jalttd, issues out of a cavern; it is also named 
Tubania, and forms a fine pool, containing fish, out of vrhich a con- 
siderable stream Hours down the valley eastward towards the Jordan. 
This IS most probably the ancient fountam of Jezreel, where Saul and 
Jonathan encamped previous to their last battle with the Fhilistmes, 
and where Saladin and the Christians pitched their tents at a later 
penod An absurd tradition is related by William of Tyre,* of its waters 
having furnished a miraculous supply of fish to the whole Christian 
army for several days. The Philistines pitched on the opposite hiU, 
near Solam (Shunem]^ Saul, forsaken of God, was driven by the 
depth of his despair to cross over Little Hermon to Endor, in disguise, 
and consult llie “woman with the famihar spirit;” and there he 
“ bowed himself” befpre the spectre of Samuel, listdhmg to the awful 
words, “The Lord hath r^^nt the kingdom out of thine hand, and 
given it to thy neighbour, even to David.” . . “ To-morrow shalt 
thou and thy sons be with me.”i‘ The Israelites were completely 
defeated on the following day, and fled to Mount Oilboa; Saul’s three 
sons were slam ;«he killed himself by falling on hia sword, and the 
Philistines, having cut off the head, fattened his body to the wall of 
Beth-ahan J ^fhe scene of these melancholy events is specially noticed 
and awfully cursed m David’s most affecting elegy over Saul and 
Jonathan — “ The beauty of Israel is slam upon thy high places * how 
are the mighty fallen ' ” “ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no 
dew, neither let there be ram, upon you, nor fields of offerings : for 
there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, 
as thmigl he had not been anomtcd witl^oil.” 

It 18 * impossible not*to be struck with the present sterility and 
barrenness of the mountaigs ofi Gilboa m the midst of so fertile a 
country, as a wonderful ful^liflent of this prediction. How different 
must have been their aspect whjn chosen by Ahab andMezebel for 
their residence, and the site o{ a splendid. palacS and beautiful gardens. 
It was on these mountains, also, tlfRt Gideon stood, with the 300 
chosen men of Israel, while “ the Midianites, tlie Amalekites, and the 
children of the East, who had gathered together and crossed over 
Jordan,” were “pitched in the vall^ of Jezreel beneath;” and after 
Gideon had gone down un^ the host, as commanded by the Lord, 
and heard the dream, he surrounded the enemas camp with his 300 
mei^ and they brake their pitchers and held up their lamps and blew 
their trumpets, crying, Tlie sword of the Lord, and of Gideon.” . , . 
• 

* Will Tyr XXII 27; and “ Bibhcaf Researches,*' vol. iii p 107 
t 1 Sam XXVIII. 17, 19 t 1 xxviii. and xxxi. ■ 
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“ And all the host ran, and cried, and fled,” . . # . “ and the Lord 
set every man’s sword against his fellow, even throughout all the 
host.” * 

Between the northern extremity of Gilboa and Little Hennon a 
deep valley, about three miles wide, runs south-east down to the 
valley of the Jordan, beyond which the prospect is bounded by the 
higher mountains of Bazhan and Qilead. Near the conjunction of the 
two vallejs stands the village of BaiSAM, the site of ancient Beth-Shan 
and of Its forbflcd accropolis, Tell-Beisan , it contains about eighty 
houses, and tlie inhabitants ore very law'less The ruins of the ancient 
city are extensive, it belonged to Manasseh, was populous and 
wealthy, and became the largest city of the Bccapolis, pnder the name 
of Scythopohs , it had a celebrated monastery, and was long an 
Episcopal See * ^ 

Little Hikmon and Siiunem — Little Herraon is so named in 
order to distinguish it from the Hermon of Senpture, which is one of 
the loftiest ridges of Lebanon; it is c&MedJebel-ed-DShy, in Arabic, and 
received the name of Hermon, probably, from the monks, m the 
primitive ages of Chnstianity It is a round hill, o^no great height, 
^nd rather bairen, except on^the slopes, and it sinks down to a low 
table-land on the eastern border of the plain of Esdraelon At the 
western end, rather high up, and over against Zenn, lies the small, 
miserable 'Milage of Solam, which is the site of ancient Shunem, 
belonging to the tribe of Issachar, and so often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture The Philistines encamped there before their battle with Saul 
It was from thence Abishag, the Shunamite, was brought to aged 
David t And it was there t^at Ehsha multip'lied the widow*t oil, and 
there that he often lodged in the chamber, iitte\l up by the Shuntimitish 
woman, whose eon he afterwards raised from the dead | 

Taanach— Megiddo. — The whole ertent of the playi of Esdraelon, 
08 far west as Carmel, is seen from Solam, and the distance measured 
on the map, is at leasts thirty^miles in s&aight line, but must be 
^ several miles more, following the usual bendings of a carnage road 
Elijah must have had* supernatural strength given him when he ran 
that distance in full speed before the chariot of Ahab.§ A little west 
of Sdlam is the small village ot*FiUeh, the site of a fortress in the 
time of the Ciusades, and the central point of the battle between the 
French and Turkish armies lu 1799, in which Murat obtained a 
decisive victory. There a 4 ;e several villages on the western border of 
the plain; but the only two winch arc of historical interest" are 


* Judges VII. 

* 12 kings IV 2, 22 


t 1 Kings I 3. 

§ 1 Kings XVIII 46. 
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Taannuht on the site of ancient Toanach, often mentioned in Scripture 
in connexion with Megiddo,* and L^Hn, the Legio of Eusebius and 
Jerome. This is, no doubt, the Megtddo of Scripture, near which 
the Kings of Canaan f were so signally defeated by Deborah and Barak, 
and King Josiah was killed in battle with the Egyptians under 
Pharaoh-Necho | In ancient times Esdraclon was traversed by excel- 
lent highways, along which Ahab could ndc in his chariot from 
Mount Carmel to Jezreel, and Jehu could drive furiously” § towards 
tliat city from Jordan; but these high roads have completely dis- 
appeared, and not the trace of a wheel is to be seen, all transport 
being made on the ba^s of mules and horses. The threatened curses 
of Moses against idolatry and the breach of the Sabbath, have been 
htorally fulfilled in these once wonderfully productive regions . — “ And 
I will scatter you anipng the heathen . . Then sh&ll the land enjoy 
her sabbaths, as long as it lieth desolate, and yc be in your enemies’ 
land ... As long as it licth desolate it shall rest ; because it did not 
rest in your sabbaths, when ye dwelt upon it.” || 

The magnificent plain of Esdraclon has been so celebrated for many 
ages as the cho^n scene of M'arfare — the battle-field of nations — that 
it will be interesting to conclude this general description of its topo- 
graphy by the following summary of tho principal battles fought 
within and near its boundaries There is scarcely a warlike nation in 
the civihzed world whose banners have not waved upon the heights of 
Tabor, Hermon, and Gilboa ; and Esdraelon is to be, according to 
prophecy, the theatre of another last terrible conflict, — the battle of 
Armageddon, — between the assembled hosts of the three unclean 
spirits ffnd the servants of the King ^f kings and Lord of lords. 
The sfgnal tnumph of*Dcborah and Barak over the hosts of Sisera, 
the miraculous achievemei^ of .^ideon, with his 300 followers, in the 
overthrow of the Midiaiiite^ the defeat and fall of Saul and Jonathan 
on Oilhoa, by the Philistines, have already been noticed. It was m 
the plain near Aphek, tliat i^hab obtaijied a fictory over Benhadad,f 
and in the valley of Megiddo that^King Josiah was slain by the 
Egyptians ** Many battles were fought in tffis plain m the tunes of 
the Homans, especially under Qabinius and Vespasian, and 
during the Crusades , and near Maunt !Pkbor, Buonaparte obtained 
a signal victouy in 1799, over the Turks.tt 

* Joshua XU *21. f Judges v. 19 

* t 2 Chron. xxxv. 23 • § 2 Kifigs ix 20 

II Levit XXVI. 33, *34, 35 Kings xx. 2C — 30. 

** S Chron. xxxv. 23. ft Burckbjrdt’s " Travels in Syria," p. 339. 
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NAZARETH. 

After ascending the acclivity of the hills on the north border of 
Esdraelon and 'winding for some Ume along the brov, the road 
descends into the valley of Nazareth, completely closed in by hills on 
the west, and forming a basiif, which has been compared to a cup ; 
the white chalky hills are rather bare, but the valley is green and 
fertile, and the town occupies the slope of the western hills. The 
situation of Nazareth is very sequestered and retired, and, on this 
account, was in all ages a favourite place of concealment for worthless 
characters ; hence arose the had reputation of its inhabitants, causing 
the question of the Jews, with reference to Jesus, — “ Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?"* Several small villages he 
scattered over the surrounding hills. 

• The houses of the town are in general well built of white lime-stone, 
and have flat-tciraced roofs, but wittout the domes, noticed in the 
south The most substantial buildings are those of the Latin convent. 
There is one mosque, surrounded by cypresses. The gardens are 
numerous, well stocked with tlie olive, flg, and other trees, and shrubs, 
and hedged round with the prickly pear. The fields on the lower 
slopes of the hills and in the valley are well cultivated, and the 
inhabitants are in general respectably dressed, so that Nazareth has 
the appearance of being one of the most thriving places in Palestine. 
The population amounts to about 3,000, of whom above 1,000 are of 
the Greek communion, 350 Greek Calholicse 650 Latins /Roman 
Catholics), 260 Maronites, and 600 Mohammedans. 

The monks drive a profitable trade by the exhibition of pretended 
“ holy places,” after the example of thafr biethren at Jerusalem. The 
following is an enumeration of the pnnciJjaJ of these ” lying wonders ■ " 
—The Chapdi of the Annunciation unrier thereat altar of the church 
of the convent, which consists of several ^mali grottoes, or chambers, 
(laid to have formed a part of thd''dweUing of Joseph and Mary; the 
window by which the angel Gabriel entered; and a column placed by 
the Empress Helen on the^pot where Mary stood when she heard 
the salutation; the lower part ofHhis column has been broken and 
remo\ed, while the upper fragment adheres to the roof miraculously, 
as 18 asserted by the monks; but more marvellous still, they declare that 
the other part of the Virginfs house was taken up by angels at night 
and carried to Loretto, in Italy, where it has .been preserved ever 
siAcc, and is held in the highest veneration. I have seen thia pre- 
tended cabin, standing in the centre of the magnificent church of 

• John 1 . 4C. 
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“ Notre Dame de Loretto” encased^ 'with the richest maihles ‘ in the 
interior is shown a statue, in black wood, of the Virgin holding the 
infant Jesus in her arms, said to have been carved by St Luke , the 
statue is decked out in the richest and most gaudy silks, embroidered 
with gold, and studded with valuable jewels. Besides this celebrated 
idol| there was also found, it is smd, in the cabin, a small earthen 
basin,' asserted to haie been thejtorrin^er out of which the infant 
Jesus was fed, and, moreover, a portion of the true cross The 
votive offerings presented to this splendid shnne by wealthy devotees 
from all parts of Christendom constituted at one period an immense 
treasure, which was i^ostly earned off by the French, when they 
invaded Italy under the commend of Buonaparte. 

Other dark grottoes are shown near the church at Nazareth, as the 
habitation of Elizabeth and Zachanas, the parents off John the Baptist, 
and the workshop of Joseph, the carpenter ; there is also, at some dis- 
tance from the convent, a large tabular portion of rock, represented to 
have been the table upon which our Saviour ate with his disciples A 
building IS pointed out as being the synagogue where Jesus taught, 
and a ledge of lock, over the town, as the place from whence the 
angry Jews attempted to throw him ddVm, and called by the monk% 
“ the Mount of Precipitation.” The identity of this spot is com- 
pletely disproved by the language of Senpture, for it is written, 

They rose up and thrust him out of the city, and led him to the 
brow of the hill whereon their city was built, that they might cast 
him down headlong.”* There are precipitous ledges on the brow of 
the hill outside of the town immediately above the church of the 
Maroiut?s, which most exactly correspond with the above descnption. 

The 'views from the top of this hiU axe extensive and varied In 
the valley, a short distance ^oim^e town, there is a beautiful fountain, 
called after the<Virgin Marp because it is supposed, with great pro- 
bability, that Mary and Jesus w^re in the habit of freqAenting it to 
procure water. The women^f town assAnble there early in the 
mommg in great numbers to fetch Whter in large and heavy earthen 
pitchers, which they carry upon their heads, -without holding them, 
and proceed along the road with remar^ble ease and gracefulness. 
The women, generally, have handsome features, and fine, well-propor- 
tioned figures; they are dressed in the picturesque costume of the 
country, wearing silver anklet8,t a great many gold rings, mounted 
witlj jewels, upon the fingers, and chains round the neck , their 
head-dress consists, ^ike that of the women of Bethlehem, of 
• 

• Luke IV, 20 

t The “tinkling omamenti of iheir feet ” (Jaa in. 18) 
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fjontleta of gold and silver corns, plaited among the hair, vith 
the ends of the plaits hanging down upon their shoulders. A 
few of the women in Galilee, as well as at Hebron, wear the nose 
jewel of Isaiah 

It was with no ordinary feelings of interest and reverence that we 
gazed upon the country of Joseph and Mary, where the angel 
Gabriel deliveied to the youthful yiigin the Divine message, “Hail, 
thou, that ait highly favoured, the Lord is with thee,”* where our 
blessed S.aviour, being the Brightness of Jehovah’s glpry, and express 
image of his person, took upon him the form of a sciVant, and passed 
thirty years of his life in humble obscurity and gntirc subjection to the 
authority of his parents, oiferuig, by his conduct m tile various rela- 
tions of life, tlie most perfect model of wisdom and holiness t These 
lulls and valleys fiiust have been the familiar hai^pts of his youth, and 
in their yicmity were his fiist miracles performed. 

Heltgious Awakening in Nazareth — Deputations from some 
of the Christian inhabitants of Nazareth had waited upon the Bishop 
while we were at Jeuibalcm, soliciting to be admitted into the Pro- 
testant Church, and wc had been requested by ourcliight Reverend 
friend, to in^estigutc the ob|e(ts and asceitam the religious views of 
these petitioners, as there was, apparently, a conflict of interests 
between them We had a long and very important conference with 
about fifteen of the respectable inhabitants in the house of tho chief 
physician, an aged and benevolent-looking man The natives were 
seated upon cushions and small carpets round the room. They all 
appealed most anxious for the establishment of a good Bible school, 
and desirous, also, of sccediqg from then Church, the Greek llatholic. 
Ouc of them, son-m-law of the physician, an& for many years' drago- 
man to the Latin convent, is a veryj^jlevpr and well-informed man, 
and a good linguist , having becomt convinced of<. the errors of 
Popeiy, lic«has separated from the ^Latins, .and giicnup hisoflice, 
he offered tq begin tht* school himself, ,in a large room m his own 
house, a plan which promises w<!il, and has been recommended to the 
Bishop. The immediate expense will, therefore, bo small, but a well- 
trained teacher must ultimately be provided The Prospectus of the 
College was read aloud by (he dragoman, whose name is Georgio, and 
the meeting were so greatly pleased, that w e may, in the course of 
time, expect pupils from Nazareth. The Arabic tracts, psalters, and 
Bibles, that we had brouglii, were eagerly accepted, and we could h^ve 
disposed of many more. During the two dayS|We were at Nazareth, 
rfiany of the mhabitants came at night to Michel, oui native 

, * LiAe I. 28 f Luke ii 52 
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Scripture Header,* expressing tbeir iirgent vish to become Pro- 
testants ; and he was engaged, the greater part of each night, in con- 
versation with inquirers on the subject of religion The advice given 
them was, to remain, for the present, in their Church, and to read the 
Bibles they would receive, until they had obtained a better knowledge 
of the differences between the religious system which they had 
hitherto professed, end that taught by the Word of God The 
manifestation of a desire for Scnptural light and knowledge in this 
dark place, is a cause of much rejoicing, hallowed and endeared, as it 
is, to the heart of every true believer f 

An Arab Dinnfh, and Oriental Cookery — According to the 
Oriental laws of hospitality, our host, the old physician, had pre- 
pared a feast for us, which was served up, after our conference had 
lasted two hours A small, low table was placed bdfore us, on which 
there was a tray, covered with several very small dishes of meaf, nee, and 
vegetables, highly seasoned, and vanously dressed , one favourite 
dish, called pilau, consists of boiled ncc and meat ; they use in their 
cookery, besides salt and spices, veijuicc, lemon-juice, pomegranate, 
saffron, mint, and other aromatic herbs, onions, and garlic , their sauces 
are nch, being prepared with a great deal of fat, oil, or butter Tlig 
savoury venison desired by Isaac, was probably dressed after this 
manner.l Some of their dishes are, however, sweet , a Iamb or kid 
is sometimes stuffed with nee, almonds, raisins, pistaches, &c , they 
have a great liking for cakes pr"pdred with honey, and largely mdulge 
in the use of all sorts of nch preserves and confectionary 

Knives and forks had been specially procured for our use, the 
natiwes*feeding themselves, and some^mes one another, with the 
fingers of the right haiftl , the guests who partook of the dinner, came 
near the table in succession, helping themselves, and then returning to 
■ 

* Michel had accompanied ul from Jerusalem 

t The following is an inSeresting dCcount of the progress of this Reformation 
movement since our visit— it is Actracted fr9m a speech of Bisliop Gobat, when 
111 England, in 1852 — At Nazareth, wHere a Scripture Reader was sent ipj 
1B48, some individuals began to read and search the Scriptures, and the desire 
to do so spread, but many Bibles were taken away by the priests, especially of 
the Roman Church, the people were exc^mmu^ated, and then all were excom- 
municated who dwelt with them, and ultimately the Turkish Governor was 
bribed to cast them into prison^ from which they cou1d*not be released except by 
paying a heavy fine, sometimes more than the value of all they possessed 
When the firman of the Sultan was roai^e known they determined to claim the 
protection which would ha afforded them when registered as Protestants, and they 
had since asked, as Protestants, for a teacher and minister of the Gospel List 
year the Church Missionary Society sent a pastor among them, and he hoped 
much good would result." 

t Gen xxvii 4. 
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their places j but they usually sit round the tables. We were pressed 
with overwhelming kindness by our host, to partake of every dish} 
the courses si ere quickly removed, and replaced by a succession of 
other ragouts and dolmas, generally very rich, and not altogether 
agreeable to the palate of a Euiopeaii. To comply with the unre- 
mitting intreaties of our host, and do justice to his feast, became 
at last a formidable task, especially under the exhausting summer 
heat of Palestine. 

We were reminded by what we witnessed on this occasion, of 
several customs noticed in Scripture* The fact of the beloved apostle 
John leaning his head after supper upon his Saviour's bosom,* was 
easily understood, on seeing the guests half-reclining by the side of 
each other on the floor their helping themselves, and one another, 
with their fingers* and soaking pieces of bread »n the sauces of the 
dishes, explained the circumstance of the sop given by Jesus to Judas t 
It 18 also customary for the master of the feast to invite guests to dip 
their hand in some favourite dish w;th himself, which accounts for 
another i ersion of the same occurrence given by Matthew ^ The 
attendants stood near m silence, but watching so intently their master 
%nd his guests, os to anticipate 'almost instinctively their wants, which 
illustrated the Scripture, “ as the eyes of servants look unto the hand of 
their masters . . so our eyes wait upon the Lord our God, until that 
he have mercy upon us ” § Servants always leave their shoes off at 
the door, as a mark of respect Bells are not used in the houses of the 
liiast, hut the servants are summoned by a call, accompanied with a 
sharp clapping of hands 

Several persons during the^cal came in unnoticed, and saV on the 
cushions round the room, talking with the h 6 st, and those at table, 
without anything being offered to tiien>, thus it was at Simon’s house, 
at Bethany, when Mary came and anobit^d the feet of Jesus, while 
he sat at supper ;]| and also on the occaijuon of tlic penitent woman wash- 
ing his feet w)th her tcarl, whenat supper j-'i the house of the Phansec.f^ 
(Wchkewisc obsen eel a numher^f poor people standing and sitting 
about the door, m the expectation of receiving chanty, which reminded 
us of Lazarus lying at the ricji man’s gate ** It is usual at the close of 
meals, for basins to be brought, <nto which water, often scented, is 
poured by the servant^ over the hands of Jthe guests, which are then 
wiped with a towel of fine linen, sometimes richly embroidered; this 
custom IS mentioned withrrefcrence to Elisha, when employed „ as 
Elijah’s servant ft 

* John XIII 2J f John XIII 26 | Matt xxvi 23 

§ Psalm cxxiii 2 {| John xu. 1— .3 ^ Luke vii 37 

** Luke XVI 20 1 Kings iii. 11 
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Sites of Ancient Towns — the vicinity of Nazareth, there are a 
few villages which can be identified with the sites of ancient places In 
a valley, half-an-hour’s nde from Nazeu'eth, the village of Yafa is the 
Jafuia of Scripture, on the border of Zabuloti, and supposed to have 
been the residence of Zebedce, and his sons James and John. It was 
fortified by Josephus, and stormed and sacked with great slaughter 
by Trajan and Titus Skmumeh, on a hill, north-west, is the Simonias 
of Josephus Jebdta, south-ueat from Yafa, is the OabATHA of 
Eusebius and Jerome.* 

• COUNTRY OP ZinULON. 

The district of country lying between Nazareth and the Mediter- 
ranean, consists of a succession of undulating hills, rising some- 
times to a considerable height, with intervening dales, an^ one large 
plain stretching north and east , the land is generally fertile, but only 
partiallj cultivated, and the hills are covered with wood and pasture , 
tobacco and cotton are much* grown, and in some places also the 
sugar-cane , and there arc fine large plantations of olives. The chief 
part of this district was the portion of, Zebulun, bordering on that of 
Asher. Tile road to Acre passes through the village of Kefr-Kenni, 
long supposed to he the Cana of Galilee, where our Saviour’s first 
miracle at the marriage feast was performed But it has been satis- 
factorily shown by Dr liobinson, that the site of this Cana was a 
ruined village, three miles north of Nazareth, called Kana-cl-Jehl. 
The former village was the Kanah of Joshua t 

Tjic next village is yScphourieh, the ancient or Zippor, 

whicB signifies Bird ; ^o named, becaute it is perched on the top of a 
hill. Sepphons was the target city in Galilee, and once called Dio 
Caesarea , it ^was deemed ipipregnahle, and was one of the five 
Sanhedrim, or Judicaturei^of Palestine, the others being Jerusalem, 
Jencho, Gadara, and AAat^us *Thc nch pla^ of Zabulon commences 
at Sepphons, and extends to the entrance of the pass of Abilene, or 
fertile valley of Zabulon, which connects the plain of Kenna with thai 
of Acre, and along which is found one of the best roads in Palestine. 
On the acclivity of a hill, at the t^mmd^on of the valley, stands the 
town of Abilene, which no doubt occupies the site of ancient Zabulon, 
on the border of Asher There are numerous fraccs of ancient build- 
ings. These wdoded hills abound with gazelles, and are also the 
abbde of leopards, wolves, jackals, and wifd boors 

* " Biblical Researches,” vol in p 209 f Josh, xix 28. 

t The Rev Mr Nicolayson, and the Rev J C Reichardt, visited lost year 
two villages in the country bet^^een Safetand Acre, inhabited by Jewish agri- 
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Mount Taboh — ^The distance from Nazareth is about two hours’ 
journey after leaving the valley, the country becomes hilly and more 
wooded There are large plantations of oak, not the BaM or Evergreen, 
as in Judea, but the common oak ; the trees stand at regular distances, 
intermixed with a few carobs, pistacias, thorns, and other shrubs 
The fields are clothed with the richest turf and beautiful wild flowers, 
the cyclamen, anemone, asphodel, large vanegated ms, &c., springing 
up in great luxuriance Tabor rises about a thousand feet above the 
Plain of Esdraelon, on its northern border, scparatcjd from Little 
Hermon by an arm of the plain, and connected by a low ndge with 
the hills of Nazareth, its sides are covered w#th trees, chiefly oak, 
sliruhs, and various kinds of brushwood, the top, whichi is elliptical, 
is a mile in circumference, at the south-east angle, w'hich is the 
highest and rocky, arc the rums of a fortress, some parts of which, 
containing large bevelled stones, are very ancient, while others are 
evidently Saracenic, and of a later date, the pointed arch of a 
Saracenic gateway is still standing, ^called the Gate of the Wind, 
there arc traces of a w'all all round the summit, which in some places 
18 tilled, and in others produces pasturage 

• The view from the sumniif of a mountain standing ^in such an 
isolated situation, and in the centre of a highly picturesque and 
interesting countij,is extensive, varied, and truly magnificent. To 

cultural peasants, who are suppoaed to be descendants of the Jews, wbo occupied 
the land before the destruction of Jerut>alcin The following extract from 
tVieir account of these villages will be read with interest — 

“ On the Monday we set out (from Safet) fur the village Bakeeuh, with a guide 
on horseback, who was to condugt us there by a longer but more practicable 
road, which itself proved sufficiently difficult In the adernoon we arrived, during 
a heavy shower of rain, and were happy ti^lind shelter in a new-built upper 
room, belonging to the Druse Sheik of the vil^ge 
" Several yojjng Jews distingnishable from tlj^ other peasant youths only by 
their nwE: (the way in wIikjJi they wear thtir lintr), sr.on made their appearance 
Of these we iwade imiuines abouP the numb/t and occupations of the Jews 
jicre, and were happy to find them fetuane peatants. 

" The iiiforniation we gathered from them was peculiarly interesting, as show- 
ing, not only that they are real ^riculturuts (or genuine peasants), and actual 
freehold proprietors of the fiell^s they^culiivaie, but also that their ancestors 
have been such before, and at the dispersion by the Romans, and continued 
suih in those parts ever sffice, up to this present'time This their traditionary 
belief IS fully confirmed by their speaking no other language (besides the 
Hebrew) except the Arabic, as apoken ip that part of the country, and by their 
Druse neighbours, as well as by tlieir being still in possrssion of their ancestral 
vineyards and fields , 

« Their number (about forty famities) is perhaps too inconsiderable for an 
acluarstation there, but it will form a most important appendage to that at 
Safet, and a highly interesting object of occasional visits from Jerusalem." 
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the north and north-east, Mount Hcrmon, the lofhest summit of the 
Anti-Lebanon, majestically rears its head, hoary vith unmelted 
snows; — it is called m Arab Jebei-esh-Shiekh, “the King of Moun- 
tains," beneath Hermon, and further west, are seen the lower southern 
roots of Lebanon, on one of which stands S^ed, as “ a city set upon a 
hill, which cannot be hid” To the east appears the deep valley 
of the Jordan, with a portion of the Lake of Tiberias ; beyond which 
are seen the high table-lands of the countries of Jaulan and Haur&n , 
and, further south, the higher mountains of Bashan and Gilead, 
clothed with luxuriant pasture The prospect south is bounded 
by the mountains of Gi\boa and Little Tlcimmi, while the western view 
extends to Mount Carmel and the Mediterranean. The landscape 
spreading more immediately round the mountain presents the rich 
Plain of Gennesareth, with the heights of Hattin on' the north, and a 
splendid view of tlic Plain of Esdraelon stretching far out to the 
south and west, and beautifully carpeted with the variegated colours 
of its immense fields of thistles^ wild flowers, and herbage On the 
northern slope of Little Hcrmon (or Duhy) is seen the small village 
of Duhy, just bfllow the summit, lower down is the little hamlet of 
Nein, the ancient NaIN, where Jesus’ dried the tears of the poor, 
widow by raising her son from the dead , • and nearer the foot of 
the mountain, to the east, lies the village of JEndot, celebrated by 
Saul’s visit to the sorceress , another small place, called Kejr-Mmrt is 
probably the Mfclioz cursed in tl ■> song of Deborah and Barak. The 
beauty of Tabor has often called forth the effusions of poetic imagery, 
and such splendid view's as those obtained from its summit arc admi- 
rably^a<?apted to the idea of investing^thc objects of tho material 
creation with the gift 6f language, and figuratively causing them to 
give strong utterance to emptioas of pleasure or pain ITie inspired 
Psalmist thus OKclaims, “ The Aurth and the south, thou hast created 
them , Tabor and Hcrj^io^ shajl rejoice in thy name*, ” -j- Tabor 
representing the south of PMestine, aad Herron the nqyth. Again, 
in Psalm) cxlviii., “ Mountains, and ^11 hills , fruitful trees, and all 
cedars; beasts, and all cattle , creeping things, and flying fowl . . 
let them praise the name of the Lord, for, his name alone is excellent.” 
The same imagery is used by Jeremiah in*his denunciation of judg- 
ments against wicked King Jehoiakim “ Go,^up to Lebanon and 
cry, and lift up thy voice in Bashan, and cry from Abarim (Moab), 
for pll thy lovers are destroyed The wailings ore, in this beautiful 
metaphor, echoed by tiio mountains all round the land, from Lebanon 
to Bashan, from Bashan to Moab, and, from Moab to Jerusalem. 

* Luke vii. II. t Ps. Ixsxix. 12. * 

t Jer XXII 20. The word “ passages ” in our \ersioii is *' Abarim ” in ihe 
original 
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Tabor is mentioned in the Old Testament as a hill on the border of 
Taagrhgr aud Zobulon. There Deborah and Barak assembled the 
10,000 Israelites to oppose the invasion of Sisera \ritb his mighty 
host, and 900 chariots of iron, and when Deborah said unto him 
[Barak], Up, for this is the day on which the Lord hath delivered 
Sisera into thy hand,” the Israelites descending from Tabor attacked 
and discomfited the host of Sisera, “from Endor to Taanach and 
Megiddo, where the Kishon swept them away.” * There is a small 
village at the foot of the mountain, called Dehunel^ . the same, no 
doubt, as the Dabcrath of the Old Testament. There was also a town 
named Tabor, probably upon the mountain f aln the Kew Testament 
Tabor is not mentioned. The belief that this mountain was the scene 
of our Saviour’s transfiguration, rests only on a tradition dating from 
the fourth centu^ , a careful investigation of the grounds on which 
this report is founded, made within the last few years by Dr Robinson 
and other travellcis, clearly establishes the fact that Tabor cannot have 
been the scene of this glorious cventj; the following is a summary of 
the evidence in support of this conclusion 
“ From the days of Deborah and Barak to thooe of Vespasian, 
Mount Tabor was a place of dims, whence hosts poured forth in time 
of war, and a garrison was maintained even in peace A city was on 
the summit, called by I’olybius, Atabyrion, which was besieged and 
taken by Autiochus the Great, 218 BC. It is called by Josephus, 
Itabyrion , and he speaks of a victory gained there over the Jews by 
the Romans, under the Pro-consul Oabinius, B C. 50 or 53. And, later, 
when Josephus himself held the country of Galilee against the forces 
of Vespasian, he built new viorks, and inclosed the city witk Efwall. 
Thus we find that a fortified town was upon it, and on the summit 
as the remains now m existence andr the natural shape of the hill 
sufficiently attest, for more than 280 y^axs , that is, for at least 220 
years beford the birth of Christ, anij, for rat ^ast 60 after, the latter 
period including that &t whiah Jesus tXok his disciples ' to a high 
mountain apart, and there was tfansfigured before them ’ ” J 
At the time of his transfiguration, Jesus was residing with his 
disciples at Ctesarea Fhili^i (Banias) close to Hermon, or in the 
neighbouring villages It' is nafinted that “ when they came down 
the hill, much peopje met him”§ Tl]^e mount of transfiguration 
should therefore rather be sought for in that neighbourhood. Several 
monasteries had been ereated on Tahor, but were destroyed by^tbe 
Mohammedans after the final defeat of the Crusaders. 

• Judges IV 12—15 , v 19—21, aud Pa. Ixxxiii. 9, 10 f 1 ChroiJ vl. 77 

t ‘I Lands Classical and Sacred," vol n , p. 13fi. $ Luke ix. 37. 
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SECTION III. 


Plains of Galilee and Hattin — ^Tiberias — ^ITie Jews — Their Fanaticism 
— Lake and Baths of Tiberias — Scriptural Associations — History 
of a Native Scnpture-readeiy-*Piain of Qennesareth — Magdala — 
Capernaum — Wandering Arabs — Country of Naphtali — Safed — 
Hebrew Colleg^, Marona — Jacob’s Bridge — Lake Hiileb — Don — 
Banias — Hasbeiya— Mount Hermon — Sources of the Jordan — 
— ^Kehgious Reformation at Hasbeiya. 


I The fertile pluns of Galilee and Hattin, which are traversed between 
[ Tabor and Tibenas, are but partially cultivated ; being thickly covered 
with the immense thistles already descnbed, and which are called 
hhob, frbm their blue and violet heads resembling small artichokes ; 
a profusion of beautiful Vild flowers are profusely scattered over 
the fields. The great caravan rdhd from Egypt to Damascus crosses 
the plain, and there are the rumETof two khans, formerly well fortified 
for the protection, no doul]^ 0 ]l the ^ravans from the Bedoifin Arabs. 
At the khan, called El fair is held every Monday, jrhere the 

wandering Arabs purchase commodities Trom the resident population. 
The large village of Lutneh lies near the road, and another village, 
called Kafr-Kmna (Infidel Cana, because inhabited by Christians), 
erroneously supposed to be the CaAa of Scnpture, is seen at a 
distance. 

Hattin^ — ^R ather ^ore than half-way to Tiberias, and a few miles 
to'' th^ left, the OtibeUel-natietn rises^ a detached hill of no great 
height, around which the last great battle of the second crusade was 
fought in 1187; at each extremity of tlje summit of the hill a rocky 
point rises up, giving the ridge the appearance of a saddle, and called 
** the Homs of Hattm.” A few mirit are found on the eastern horn. 
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44^ PLAINS OF GALILEE AND HATTIN. 

The country descends considerably from Hattin towards Tiberias, and 
the small viUage of Hattin lies at the foot of the bill, north. Guy de 
Lusignan, the last Christian king who reigned at Jerusalem, vm com- 
pletely defeated by Saladm in this fatal battle, and after a most 
fnghtful slaughter of tlie Christians, he was made pnsoner, with 
almost all the flower of his chivalry who survived. The Crusaders 
were encamped in secure positions at Sefurieh, and their defeat was 
occasioned by the King listening to the advice of the Grand Master of 
the Templars, to march for the deliverance of Tibenas, which had been 
taken by Soladin, instead of remaining and intrenching themselves in 
their advantageous positions, as had been strongly recopimended by the 
barons assembled in a council of war. Saladm treated his prisoners 
with respect and kindness, with one exception only Reynold of 
Chatillon, lord*of Kerack, had recklessly broken the truce previously 
made with Saladm, and had plundered a caravan of meichante 
passing from Damascus to Arabia , the Sultan, who had swpm to put 
him to death if he fell into his hands, now executed his purpose, 
after reproaching him in the presence of the Kmg and other prisoneis, 
for his insolence and cruelty, he invited him to emjirace the doctrinc't 
of the Prophet, W'hich Rdynold refusing to do, Saladm drew his 
scimitar, and cut him down with a single blow The* following is a 
summary of the leading events by which the wars of the Crusaders 
were brought to an end, after this great defeat — 

“The nominal sovereignty of Jcnisalem was borne successively by Amaiiry, 
brother of Guy of Lusignan, and afterwards by Conrad Count of Tyre, by 
whom It descended in the female line to Jean dc Bnennc, afterwards King of 
Naples, to whose son-in-law, t]fe Emperor Frederick, and Ins issue, itwvas con- 
firmed in fief by the Pope But the battle of '•llattcm opened tile gates of 
Jerusalem to Saladm, from whose haiidj, it never fell Nor did the Christian 
forces ever from that time hold a pennai^ntVooting in any part of Palestine, 
except Tyre, and Sidon, and KailTa, and Pt#lcniais Ptolemais, named by the 
Crusaders Bt Jean d'Awc, was the firr* pla^‘ retaken. It fell before the armi 
of OUT Richard Coeur-de-Lion, after a 8iege4f two years, a d 1182, who main- 
tained It and contested a few otfler of the cities of the sea-coast, during tlic 
brilliant but nnsiicces^ul third crusade Deserted by his colleague, Philip 
Augustus, and left alone with his English to support the honour of the red-cross 
standard against the whole ^fbwer the East, Richard concluded a treaty with 
Saladm, securing thenceforth the inviolability of the Holy Sepulchre, the tenure 
of the monasteries of Jerusalem, Bethlehem* Nazareth, and Carmel, and safe- 
conduct to Christian pilgrims to the holy places Thi» treaty generously con- 
cluded by Saladm m an iii*erview with his gallant enemy, whose prowess had' 
won Ins esteem, has ever since been faithfully nyiintained by the Moslems, 
maiiitained notwithstanding the rash and fruitless enterprises th^t afterwards 
took place-the total failure of the expedition of Louis IX of France, in 1240- 
-and the Ill-concerted, though gallant rally of some of the Christian princes m 
1270, m winch our Edward the First took the fielf during the lifetime of Ins father, 
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and K'Captured Acre, which however was again and finally loit ten years 
after, in the war called the eighth and laat crusade.” * 

The slope of Hattin has long been, held to be the place where 
our Saviour delivered the admirable Sermon on the Mount, the 
multitude standing in the plain immediately below, and it has con- 
sequently been called ‘'the Mount of Beatitudes;” the locality is 
better adapted to such an object than any other in the vicinity, and 
the tradition may probably be eorrect. 

Tibehias. — ^T he descent to Tiberias is very steep ; the first full view 
of the lake and town, so often hallowed by our Saviour's presence and 
by the performance of many of hia most wonderful miracles, cannot 
fail to be deeply interesting. The lake called Gennesareth — Sea of 
Galilee — Sea of Tiberias, is a beautiful sheet of clear water in a 

m 

depressed basin, about lifteen miles long, and six miles broad, but the 
scenery of its banks is rather bare, and by no means picturesque, the 
high table-lands, especially on the eastern shore, which was the 
country of the Gadorenes, rising very abruptly bke a wall, broken only 
by a few deep raVines, the beds of mountain torrents ; the surrounding 
hdls are of limestBne, and present all the appearances of frequent 
volcanic actiop, many pieces of black basaltic rock, and sconce of 
pumice stone being found lying about the shores, and the walls of the 
town being built of black basalt stone The town stretches above a 
mile along the shore, in the form of a parallelogram ; it offers a most 
wretched and ruinous appcaranv.c, having been but very partially 
restored since its frightful overthrow by the great earthquake of 1837. 
It was formerly well fortiiijid with high, thick walls, flanked by towers ; 
several of these were completely thrown down on that occasion, and 
the castle, which was very strong, likewise greatly suffered. It is 
stated, that in the first shosk df the earthquake, which lasted five 
minutes, eight hundred people perished. The streets are narrow, 
irregular, and filthy. Th^ poiulaUon is reckoned at 2,OOJ, one-half 
only of the number reported by traveUftrs in 1822 ; about 800 are 
Jews, and the remainder mostly Mohammedan8,;therc being very few 
Chnstians. There is but one small Boman Catholic church, dedicated 
to St Peter, and said to be built upon the ,^lace on the shore where 
the miraculous draught of fishes wA landed, and where our Lord 
debvered his last charge to, Peter t The Chnstians of the Greek 
Church are very pqpr, and have only one priest. He is an aged, 
simple-minded man, who appeared tQ us to have conect views of the 
Gospel, and not to be devoid of piety ; he agreed most readily to our 
proposal to establish a Bible-school, and to superintend the teaching 

* “ Lands Classical and Sacred,” vol ii. p 130 \ John xxi. 
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THE JEWS. 


himself with the help of a young assistant; the expense will be small 
He was much gratified with our gift of a Bible.* 

We visited several of the Jews’ synagogues, schools, and reading 
rooms The Jews occupy one separate part of the town, and are 
principally of Italian, Polish, and German origin. Tiberias is one of 
the four holy cities, the others being Jerusalem, Hebron, and Sichem 
A residence at Tiberias is highly valued, because, first, they expect 
Messiah to appear on the border of the lake, a belief founded on 
Isaiah IX 1,2, and, secondly, on account of the fbrmer celebrity of 
the town for the study of Hebrew learning. * About the middle of the 
second century the Sanhedrim (national couacil) having been estab- 
lished at Tiberias, where it continued for several ages, the most 
esteemed Babbis taught m the synagogues, and a school was founded 
for the study of their law and language. It was here Babbi Judah 
collected the great body of Jewish traditional law, known as the 
MUhnah. It was in this school, likewise, that subsequently were 
composed the commentary on the Mislinah, called Oemara or Jeru- 
aalem Talmud, and the Masorah, a great critical collection intended to 
preserve the purity of the Hebrew text of the 01d*Te8tament.t The 
Jews of Tiberias arc consequently very fanatical tl^eir whole life 
seems nearly spent in religious exercises, in the study of the Talmud, 
and in the practice of controversy All the boys, from the earliest 
age are diligently trained up in controversial learning m schools con- 
ducted by Rabbis, and some of them, at the age of 14 or 10, are con- 
sidered erudite controversialists. Very few are engaged in secular 
occupations, this being considered degrading to the character of holy 
men. They belong to the*two classes of Sejihardim and Ashkenazim 
Jews; the latter are principally Germans, and subdivided into the 
Peroshim or Pharisees, and Khosidiih oi»Puritans; which last are the 
most numerous 'Hie Germans wear Uack broad-btimmed hats, and 
the Russians and Poles large fur cam apd black gowns; many of 
them appear very old and poor tlm women are better dressed, 
generally in white, and some of them may be observed studying 
folios of the Talmud , a very uncommon sight, however, as they can 
seldom read. We founds them in the synagogues, clothed in their 
robes, with the seziOi, or fnngSs, and wearing over the forehead the 
phylacteries, or Tephelin.X The inteqpe and vehement excitement 

* The school hsb established and carried on by this worthy man until he was, 
recently ordered to close if by the Bishop, who asserted dial no school was 
wanted. 

t Some interesting accounts of {his Hebrew schoc in tin “ Lands of 

the^ Bible," vol ii p. 330. 

J The phylactenes are strips of parchment on which are written such texts ss 
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exhibited in their devotional exercises, was a scene never to be 
forgotten ; it reminded us of the frantic performances of the Moham- 
medan dervishes ve had witnessed at Cairo, and we cannot give 
a more faithful description of it than m the words of the ** Narrative of 
a Mission to the Jews.” 

" Several very veenrable men were seated all round ; more than 
half of the worshippers had beards verging to pure white, and 
grey hair flowing on their shoulders. It was indeed a new scene 
to us. In reading their prayers, nothing could exceed their 
Vehemency. They read with all their might ; then cried aloud, like 
Baal’s prophets on h]|punt Carmel and from time to time, the 
tremulous voice of some aged Jew rose above all the rest in earnest- 
ness. The service was performed evidently as a work of special merit. 
One old man often stretched out his hand as he called on the Lord, 
and clenched hia trembling fist in impassioned supplication. Some 
clapped their hands, others clasped both hands together, and wrung 
them as in an agony of distress, till they should obtain their request. 
A few beat upon their breasts dne man, trembling with age, seemed 
to fix on the •aojd ‘ Adonai,’ and repeated ^t with every variety of 
intonation, till he exhausted his voice. All of them, old and young, 
moved the li/ody backward and forward, rocking to and fro, and 
bending toward the ground. This, indeed, is an important part of 
worship in the estimation of strict Talmudists, because David says, 

' All my bones shall say. Lord, vho is like unto thee ’ * 'When all 
was over, one young man remained behind, prolonging his devotions, 
in great excitement Wc at first thought that he was deranged, and 
was cari(4tunng the rest,* but were assur^ that, on the contrary, he 
was a {leculiarly devoift man. Sometimes he struck the wall, and 
sometimes stamped with hig feet; often he bent his whole body to 
the ground, crying aloud, ‘Adonai, is not Israel thy people^’ in a 
reproachful tone, as if angr t that God did not immediately answer. 
The whole service seemed emibodying tq the lift the description given 
by Isaiah, ‘ 'Wliercfore have we fasted, *Bay they, and thou seest not P 
wherefore have we afflicted our souls, and thou fakest no knowledge P’ 
' Ye shall not fast as yc do this day, to make your voice to be heard 
on high.’ t We never felt more deeply aflected at the sight of Israel. 
It was the saddest and most solemn view of them that we had yet 
obtained. Sincere^ anxious, devout Jews, 'going about to establish 
Bieir own righteousness.’ None seemed happy i aven when all was 
III Deut. VI, 4—9, incloseiihin a sinall leather box, and fixed by straps between 
the eyes, oe on the left atm near the heart The expressions in Exod xiii. Ift 
which are only figurative, hare been literally interpreted by the Jews 

* Psalm XXXV. 10. f Isaiah Iviii 3, 4. 
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over, none bore the cheerful look of men who had ground to believe 
that their prayers had been accepted. Many had the very look of 
misery, and almost of despair." • 

How truly may it be said of these unhappy Israelites, “ the vail is 
still upon their heart." t It is to be noticed, as in the case of the 
wildly fanatic Moslems, that when the services of the synagogue are 
over, they suddenly pass from a state of apparently high frantic 
excitement, expressive of intense sorrow and despair, to one of perfect 
calmness, composure and indifference, walking slowlyj home, according 
to Habbinicol rule, in order to mark their reluctance to leave the 
house of God. This proves how completely t^e most fervent and self- 
denying bodily and carnal services in divine worship i become purely 
mechantcal by constant repetition. It is with reference to the worship 
of the same Je^sh sect that Burckhardt gives the foUowmg singular 
description • — 

They observe a singular custom here in praying; while the Bahbin 
recites the Psalms of David, or the prayers extracted from them, the 
congregation frequently imitate by their voice and gestures, the mean- 
ing of some remarkable passages ; for example, wh^ the Babbm pro- 
I nounces the words, * Praise the Lord with the sound of the trumpet,’ 
they imitate the sound of the trumpet through their closed fists 
When a hamble tempest occurs, tho> puff and blow to represent a 
storm , or, should he mention ' the cries of the righteous in distress,’ 
they all set up a loud screaming ; and it not unfrequently happens, 
that while some are still blowing the storm, others have already begun 
the cries of the righteous, thus fomung a concert which it is difficult for 
any but a zealous Hebrew tp hear with gravity.’’ ^ 

It IS intensely painful to see the holy and spiritual thmgi of God 
desecrated and degraded by such 'grofis and absurd matenahsm. 
Sometimes they spend six hours in* prayer without stopping, and 
then keep^ jar of water by them tq pre^nt the throat from becoming 
dry during^ this proldbged qxercise of /the*^ voice. There are a few 
Jews in Tibenas more liberal* and enlightened than the rest. We 
took up our abode in the house of one of these, Dr. Haiim, who is 
their chief physician. He is an intelligent and well-informed man, of 
German origin, and is inclined to favour Christianity, on which 
account he has been^much persecuted, and threatened with excommu- 
nication. He readily undertook the distribution of the prospectus of 
the College, and thought,we might m time obtain some pupils. He 
would very gladly have sent his own son, a remarkably intelligent, 

• 

• “ Nanative of a Miuiod to Ihe Jews," p, 278, Synagogue Worship at 
SaphtT 

f 2 Cur 11 ) 15 


t " Burckliardt’s Travels," p. 336.} 
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well-informed, and studious boy, but was prevented by bis being 
afiected with severe chronic ophihaliiiia. Dr. Haiim and his whole 
family had been buried under the rums of their house in the earth- 
quake of 1837 , the wife and two eldest children were killed, and this 
child, then on infant, was for a very long penod so disconsolate 
at the loss of its mother, that it nearly cried itself blind. The shocks 
of earthquake were repeated for forty days, though the first was the 
most destructive. 

About a mile from the south end of the town there are some very 
ancient and celebrated hot salt-water spnngs that were known to 
Fhny, and much frequqpted by the Homans ; the analysis'of the water 
shows it to resemble that of the Dead Sea; its temperature is 141 
degrees of Fahrenheit, and it is copiously supplied by four springs. 
During the earthquake of 1837, it increased considenbly in quantity, 
and IB reported to have been railed also in temperature. Ibrahim 
Pasha built a large and handsome bath-house near the old one. 
There are many rums along the road from the town, showing that it 
once extended m that direction * These baths, called Sdmtmm Tabe~ 
nah, axe supposed to stand on the site of the Hammath of Joshua ; * 
and further south was the town of Cinnereth, from which the lake 
derived its n&me. 

The Lake of Tiberias is exposed, as ere all mountain lakes, to very 
sudden storms of wind, so terrific as quickly to raise a heavy and 
dangerous surf. It was on one of these occasions our Saviour so 
wonderfully displayed his sovereign power over the raging elements. — 

“ And, behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea, insomuch that the ship 
was cSve?ed with the waves but He was a^ep. And his disciples came to 
Him, afld awoke Him, saytng, Lord, save us. we perish. And He seith unto 
them, Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith T Then He arose, and rebuked the 
winds and the sea , and there was ^great calm.” 

The water of the lake isdimpid, soft, and palatable, tlnugh some 
have thought it slightly biackish. T]}e lak^ abounds m good fish , 
although not so much, it is said, as btJfore the earthquake. There arc 
several varieties of carp, and some other species, the same as in the 
Nile; VIZ , S%lurus and muytl (chub), and the Sparus Oalileem, a kmtl 
of bream ; also the Silurus angutU%rt$, abd a species of Mormyrus, 
supposed to be the oxynnehus of the ancients. The fishermen use 
only the hne and the hand-net, thrown from the shore ; and one small 
ilat-bottomed punt is the only boat now floating on these waters, which 
had formerly borne jwell-armed contending fleets and richly-laden 
Vessels. • In consequence of the deep depression of the basin of Tilw- 
nas, calculated at 328*98 feet below tlic Meditemnean, and the shelter 


* Josh XIX. 33. 
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of its surrounding mountains^ the climate is as intolerably hot in 
summer as that of Jericho, the tiiermometer rising often to near 
100 degrees Fahrenheit; but the 'winters are colder and of longer 
duration. In summer all the inhabitants sleep on the tenaoe roofe of 
the houses, over some of 'which they erect temporary sheds. The 
vegetable productions are the same as in the sou^ ; a little indigo is 
cultivated, the melons are of the finest quality, and a few scattered 
palm-trees are seen near the town. 

Many are the hallowed and delightful associations qwakened in the 
mind by the view of Tibenas and its placid lake; bosses the remem- 
brance of the mighty act of stilling its waters. , ** Many ta time,” 'wntes 
on intelligent traveller, “ have its hushed waves paused i as if to listen 
to a teaching more than human, when the assembled multitudes were 
gathered on its chores. ... It was &om the banks of these very waters 
that those humble fishermen were called, who, with all readiness of 
heart, left all and followed their Dmne Master.” * Upon the heaving 
billows of the same lake did our Divine Saviour calmly walk forth in the 
night to join his disciples, whose fears He dispelled 'with the comforting 
words, Be of good cheer, it is 1 ; be not afraid.” t Pn the same occa- 
sion, when Peter, sinking through fear, cried, *' Lord, save me ! ” he was 
reproved with the words, ** O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt P ” t Our Saviour appeared also to several of his disciples on 
this favoured shore after He was risen, and, having asked them, 
“ Children, have ye any meat ? ” He miraculously provided a fish 
“ with a fire of coals,” and bread, saying, “ Come and dine ; ” and it 
was after this, his last meal on earth, He delivered to them the precious 
message, “Feed my lambs ;,feed my sheep.” § It is beliei^idi with 
much probability, that the miraculous feeding Of the five thousshd took 
place on one of the round green hills abov^ Tibenas , and our blessed 
Saviour’s communmgs -with his heavenly Father must often have been 
echoed in the same solitudes when “ Hefwent out into a mountain to 
pray, and continued aK night in praye/to 6od.” || This account of 
Tiberias will be concluded with the followmg brief skateb of its 
history — ' 

“ Until the utter aubjugation of PalesUne by the Mosleme, the city of Tibenu 
never ceased to bear an imporwht parlyn Su history. The resistance it ofihred, 
under the command of Josephus, to the Roman power is memorable; nor was 
It reduced till after the ^eat naval battle on its 'waters, where Titus, Vespasian, 
and Trajan commanded in person Six thousand five hundred are said to have 
perished in this engagement, find in the pursuit and rout on shore at Tarichea, 
besides twelve hundred afterwards massacred in cbH blood. (Joseph. ' BelL 

“ A Pastor’s Memorial of khe Holy Land,” p. 360 
< t Matt. XIV 24— 27. t Malt xiv. 28— 31. 

§ John xxi II Luke vi. 12 
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Judaic., ill 17 ) In the seventh century, the city was taken fVoni Heraclius hy 
the Kaliph Omai (Basnage, * Hist, of the Jews,' as cited by Van Egmont, 
vol. 11 . 30.) Or. Pococke says that, in the eleventh century, of the Jewish popu- 
lation all but the Rabbins had left it for about eight hundred years. But tliey 
still maintained a University here, to which, after that period, their disciples 
gradually returned. And still there is a Rabbinical College here. The sheihs of 
Tiberias have always held an Independent rule, and, Pococke says, have never 
been subdued, though often besieged by the Pashas of Damascus ” * 

History of a Native Scripture-reader — ^Aa we parted here 
with the native Scnpture-reader, Mtchelt who had accompanied ua 
from Jerusalem, I shail relate some circumstancea of hia history not 
devoid of interest, as exhibiting the character of Popery In its true 
light He is a native of Jerusalem, of a respectable family [a small mer- 
obant's), and was a member of the Latin, or Roman TDatholic Church. 
His first clear views of Scripture truth were received many years since 
from the American missionaries then at Jerusalem. He soon was 
strengthened, by Divine grace, pubhely to declare bis new faith and 
leave the Latin Church, on which account he was subjected to a senes 
of the most cruel and unrelenting persecutions hy the Latin priest- 
hood. He was depnved of the house which he rented firom the 
convent; and, when every other means had failed to bring him back 
to Popery, he was falsely accused, before the Pasha, of committing 
some heinous onme, cast into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and 
repeatedly subjected to the bastinado, in order to make hmAonfeas 
his alleged crime. He was kept under this cruel treatment, and living 
on very bad food, for six months, dunng which time he was occa- 
sionally Suited by one of the Latin priests, who promised him his 
hberty,*if he would retain to their Church ; he, however, firmly rejected 
their proposals, saying, he« would prefer death. He was then sent, 
under the guard of some Turkilh soldiers, to Constantinople, although 
very ill and scarcely able toiwalkf owing to the soreness Df his feet ; 
and he most probably woind have dted on*the road, but for the 
humane treatment of the soldiera It appears that some Christian 
friends at Jerusalem had, meanwhile, written to Constantinople in his 
defence ; for when brought before the Judge m that city, this officer, 
havmg listened very attentively to his stoi^, set him immediately at 
hberty, and gave him a sufficient sum of money /or hu expenses back 
to Jerusalem This occurrence happened within the last two or three 
years ; and while it clearly demonsftrates thjit the cruel and murderous 
spint of the Church ofvRome u unchanged, it affords a good instance 
of the enlightened, humane, and just^ policy of the present Sultan% 


* “ Lands Classical and Sacred,” vol. ii , p. 145. 
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GoTemmcnt* Michel is an intelligent man, decided, yet prudent, 
well acquainted with the character of hia countrymen, and knowing 
how they are to be managed. He has a good knowledge of the 
Scriptures, but is, in other respects, illiterate, with the exception of a 
slight acquaintance with Italian He devotes his life with untiring 
zeal to the dissemination of the Gospel, and his exertions have certainly 
been much blessed , for, having gone among the Arabs on the other 
side of the Jordan, he excited a spirit of inquiry, and established two 
small Bible schools in the town of Salt (llamoth Gilead), and he 
18 shortly returning thither, accompanied by the llev Mr Bowen f 
During the season of Easter he receives into Jus house some of the 
country people who ore seeking for information on lehgion, lodges and 
feeds them, and is engaged day and night in reading the Bible and 
holding discussions with them He is in the pay of the London 
Oriental Scripture Readers' Society, receiving 60 / a-ycar, but it is 
necessary to grant him occasionally small additional sums tor Ins 
travelling and other expenses. ITiq foregoing account shows how 
particularly well adapted NATIVE AGENTS of this description are to the 
present state of the country, although their uscfrilncss would be 
increased, if rather hettei educated, than is the case with good Michel 
The training of a certain numbei of sucli agents, fi ee of ex2iense, is 
one ol the ohjocts of the College at Malta, where they aie to receive a 
couiso of instruction lasting between one and two years. 

PiaIN 01 Gi NNrsAiiLiii — For some distance, to the north of 
Tiberias, the hills lie close to the western shore of the lake, leaving a 
few small recesses of arable land, which are cultivated, and in one of 
which there aic several copiovs springs of brackish water Thfc general 
narrowness of these pebble shores explains the reason of Jesus some- 

* I subsequently beard, when at Constantinople, the truth of the above 
narrative fully confirined by a gentleman holding a high offinal situation in that 
till , who was personally acquainted withsill thr fac^v of the case 

f An accoHnt of this Mission 10 the Arab/ is given as follows, in a recent 
Report of the ISishop of Jerusalem — “ Having from the hrst desired to send the 
Gospel to the numerous Arabs beyond Jordan, he had sent a Scripture-reader to 
them with his Bible in his hand, and wherever he went they collected around 
him , and frequently when ho, had read a chapter or two he would see many m 
tears, many confessing their sms, and especially asking him why, since the 
English had such good* tidings so many centuries, they had never sent it to 
them before At Ramoth Gilead he had established two s(;hools, but they were 
closed by the Greek priests, abut yet frequently poor Arabs came and prayed 
bun to go forth and assist them And he hoped eventually to form tlicrc a 
Mission, from which the light might shine upon that desert, which probably the 
prophet Isdiali had m view when he said, the desert place should flourish like 
the rftse ” 
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times entering into a boat, m order to avoid the pressure of the crovd 
eager to listen to his Divine teaching About two hours from Tiberias 
the mountains recede considerably from the lake, in a curve line, and 
leave a large tract of flat country, nearly four miles long, and two 
miles broad, which is the Plain of Geiinesareth, so justly celebrated 
for Its fertility and beauty ; the soil, which is a rich black mould, 
is copiously watered by streams running down through numerous 
channels and nils from several large fountains in the hills , there are 
flelds beanng luxuriant crops, and others clothed with nch pasturage ; 
but a great proportion of the land, especially to the north, is uncul- 
tivated, and presents (s wilderness of reeds, thistles, and thorn bushes. 

Magdala — A small miseiable Moslem village, called stands 

nt the entrance ol the plain , this is, no doubt, the ancient Magdala, 
chiefly known in Scnptuie as the country of Mary iftagdalene, out of 
whom Jesus expelled seven devils,* and as the place where he landed, 
after he sent away the four thousand whom he had healed, and 
miraculously led in the wilderness, on the east side of Jordan f It is 
also very hkely the MlGDAli-El» of Joshua, | a few ruins are found on 
the ground Alaout two miles west of Magdala, in a high precipitous 
chalk cliif, arc some singular natural caverns, converted, in ancient 
times, into a fe -tress, called Kuht-Ihn-Maan, and adjoining these are 
the mina of Irhid, oi Aihe/a, supposed to be the Ueth-AUBLI, of 
Ilosea § The deep gh'i leading up to these heights is called the 
“ Valley of Daves ” 

On pursuing the tract by the shore of the lake, along the beautiful 
plain of Geiinesareth, wc passed coppices of oleanders, rose-laurels, 
tamansRs, wild-tliorns, dcacias, and olhev shrubs, and found the fields 
carpeted with a great *abuiidance of beautiful wild flowers Galilee, 
and especially the land of Qcn^csarctli, was more highly favoured than 
any other district of PalesUnc*with our Saviouris Divine picsencc and 
teaching How numcrpusl werg the subhme discoursci which he 
addressed to eager multitudes crowding rounTl him on tjic sea-shore, 
and compelling him, at times, to splak to them from a boat on th^ 
water How powerfully he expounded the glorious doctrines and 
precepts of the Gos|icl, illustrating his instructions by impressive 
paiables, unrivalled for their beautjaand sifhplicity || And then “ He 
went through every city and village, preaching ^ind show'ing the glad 
tidings of the kingdom 0/ God,”^! and confirming his ministry by 
mighty signs and ponders If we search, however, for these cities and 

* Luke vtn 2 

t Matt. XV 39. It IS named by Mark (vm 10) Dalmaniitha. 

J Josh xix 38 § llos X 14. 

11 Matt xui. ^ Luke viu 1 
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Villages, where are they to be found ^ Capernaum, Chorazin, Beth- 
saida, were large, wealthy, and populous places, the former existence 
of which IS undoubted , but their hardened wickedness, and proud 
unbelief, called forth from the incarnate Redeemer the following 
most fearful denunciations • — 

*' Then began he to upbr'tid the cities wherein most of his mighty works were 
done, because they repented not Woe unto thee, Chorasin ' woe unto thee, 
Bethsaida* for if the mighty works, which were done in you, had been done in 
Tvre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 
Diit ] sny unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of 
judgment than for ^ou And thou, Capernaum, which art exulted unto heaven, 
shall be brought down to hell fur if the mighty works, which have been done m 
thee, had been done iii Sodom, it would have remained until this day ” 

Not a single vl^stige of two of these cities can be discovered, and 
the wte of Capernaum, called “ His own citj ,” * is a mere conjcctui e , 
even the former existence of sutli places is wholly unknown to the 
people of the country, while Tyre and Sidon have never been left 
without a few inhabitants Peter, Andrew, and l*hilip, were from 
Bethsaida, oi Galilee , hut there is another Bctlisaid^ on the opposite 
side of the Jordan, near Ccsara?a Philippi 

The springs and fountains in the upper border of the plain are 
Ain el-Mudamraih, “the Round Fountain,” called by the inhabitants 
Caplmrnaum, and crioncously supposed to be the site of Capernaum 
Another copious stream flows down from Wndy-er-Rubudiyeh, and 
formerly turned a mill At the noithcm extremity of the plain, near 
the shore, a third large founUm gushes out from beneath the rocks, 
and forms a short brook, flowing mto the lakis, over the sourai s{j:ands 
a very large fig-tree, from which it takes its name, Am-et-Tm > Near 
the fountain are tlic ruins ot the large Jfhnn Minyeh 

SiTL OF CAFLiibAUM — A fpw rods , south of the fountain is a low 
mound, witii rums spread oier a considerable surface, but they arc 
not of a remote date STorth of the K^han, liigii locky hills come down 
to the border of the lake This mound is one of the places which has, 
*of lute years, been considered the probable site of Capernaum ; there 
appears good ground for believing the fountain to be the Capharnaum 
mentioned by J osephus, qfid to ^which place he was carried when 
wounded in a skirmish near the Jordan Cupharnaum may he con- 
sidered as a modification of Kapharnahifm, meaning the village of 
consolation, or of Nahum, according to Origeii 'All the Scripture 
narratives com ey the clear impression of Caperi^um lying in the Ikiid 
of Gennesaretli, near the shore Another place, however, called Tell 

JIum, situated between three or Your miles north beyond the plain, and 
% 

* Matt IX. 1 
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on 8 point of land projecting into the lake, has likewise been con- 
jectured to be the site of Capernaum Extensive rums are found here, 
and more especially a confused heap of broken coluhins, capitals, and 
entablatures, beautifully sculptured, and which must have belonged to 
a heathen temple, or a church of elegant structure, and very large 
dimensions , the hills lie very near the shore at Tell Hum, and the 
distance of the place from the plain of Gonnesarcth appears an almost 
insurmountable objection to its being considered as the remains of 
Capernaum Another reason in favour of Khan Minyeh is, that it 
realizes much more compktely the implied meaning of prophecy, tliat 
no traces whatsoever of wicked Capernaum should be left, but that it 
should ‘ be brought down to hell , * while at Tell JIum, considerable 
rums still exist ” * 

Wandjbino Araus — The plain of Gennesareth is a favourite 
place of encampment with gjpsies and wandenng tribes of Bedouin 
Arabs, dwelling in tents , these Aiabs appear to be an intermediate 
race between the Bedouins of the mountains and deserts, and the more 
southern tribe of the Ghawai ineh , the small tnbe called Seniekiyeh 
pitch in Gennesareth These swarthy sons of Ishmacl are a singular 
and interesting race, preserving, to this day, those striking peculiarities 
in their charae'er and habits ot life, foretold in the message dcli\ered 
by the angel of the Lord, in the wilderness, to Hagnr before the birth 
of Ishmaol Altliough 1 'adiiig the lives of bootless marauders, and 
subsisting partly by robbery Uiid murder, they inspire the resident 
inhabitants of the country with such terroi , that th(>y are suffered to 
enter the towms and villages on market-days, and to go about unmo- 
lested, Xobody daring to* c^iallengc them* " His hand shall be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him , yet he shall dwell m 
the presence of all his bretbrett ”t The government is often obliged to 
emploj troops to check their d9[)redations Ihey generally wear round 
theu- head a little yellow shawl„bound by a rope of twiSted camel’s 
hair , most of them are clothed with tlie “ a^a," or clo%k of camel’s 
hair, girt round with a red leather heft , so were clad Elij'ah dnd John.f 
Some are, however, half-iiukcd , they carry very long lances, besides 
having pistols m their bells, and a long ^fire-lock strung across their 
shoulders, they ride horses remarkable foi tfitir beauty and speed , their 
tents are oblong and low, shajicd like tlic loof of a cottage, and made 
of coarse goat’s-hair cloth, lu black and white stupes, or entirely block. 
Eajih tent is divided into two parts, the (men’s apartment (mekaad^ 
rabiaa), and the wofiien’s {mchuttem), separated by a white woollen 
• 

* The arguments, on both sides of this interesting question, are given at 
length in " Lands of the Bible,” and “ Biblical llesearches ” 

t Gen XVI 12 J 3 Kings i 8, and Matt iii 4 
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blanket^ drawn across the tent, and fastened to the three middle posts 
A carpet is sometimes laid down on the ground in the men's apart- 
ment, and they rechne against the pack-saddles and bags of wheat, 
piled up along the posts The women’s apartment contains the cook- 
jng utensils and provisions Such were “ the tents of Kedor.” • These 
camps are usuivlly sunrounded by multitudes of camels, sheep, and 
goats, and sometimes by heids of oxen, cows, and buffaloes “ The 
multitude of camels shall cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian and 
Ephah , all they from Sheba shall come All the flocks from Eedar 
shall be gathered together unto thee, the rams of Jfebaioth shall 
minister unto theo”f The rich plain on the ^ast of the JoiJan, at 
the north-end of the lake, called Batihah, is permanently occupied by 
the GhawanneU xVrabs, by whom it is partially cnllivatcd Besides 
excellent crops (ff nhcat, millet, barley, nee, mai/c, cucumbers, and 
gourds, it supplies, also, fine honey , they have largo fiocks of sheep 
and goats, and herds of horned cattle, they dwell partly in tents, 
and partly in huts, made of leeds and rushes This was a part of the 
country in which w'cro settled the half-tribe of Manasseh, that 
remained on the cast side of Jordan * * * § 

SAthD, AND CouNiitY OF Nai'IITALI J — Tlic range of mountainous 
country, with inteivcning plains and vallojs, extending noith from the 
district of Nazareth and holders of Zabulon to beyond Bamas or Dan, 
and fiom the Lake of Tihenas and tlie Jordan on the East, to the 
border ol Asher West, was the poitioii of the tribe of Naphtali These 
hilly regions are possessed of the same natural fertility as those of 
Aslicr and Zabulon, being richly wooded, and their scenery, in some 
paits, beautifully romantic ^Thcre are sever*^ villages, whicfi! can be 
identified with towns mentioned in Scripture , tTie following are noticed 
in the “Nariativc of a Mission to the j0Ws4'§ and by other writers; on 
the road from T^e, before leaving the’couiitry of Asber, a village is 
seen, m a fichly cultivated basin, learned Kuna, most probably the 
Kanah of A^lici || Afl excesdingly picturesque ravine, or pass, is 
next entered, called TFudi/ I)cbh, “valley of the wolf,” with hills 
on each side, above eight hundred feet high , further on is a 
village called Jettar, which, from its corresponding with the Jtp~ 
tJiah~cl of J oshua, renders 'it probable that TFady T)cch is the valley 
designated by that napie ^ Not far fiom tlie road is seen a limestone 
sarcophagus, eight feet long, and four and a half broad, with a lid two 
feet thick , fragments of columns he scattered around, belonging, pro- 

• Ps exx 5 t Is lx 6, 7. 

t We liad not time to explore this interesting district the following brief 

account has been gathered from various good autliorilies. 

§ Page 260 !| Josh xix 28 ^ Josh.xix.27. 
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bably, to a smoll temple raised over it. Tlie village of Yaron stands at 
a distance on the right, and Maron on the left. After passing a Maro- 
nite village, called Kefr~Jiirham, the village of Jvth, believed to be the 
site of the Gtscafa of Josephus, is seen on the hills , and m the plain 
below there is the large crater of an c\tinct volcano, generally filled 
with water, and called IStrlet-el-Jish On the highest point of one of 
the mountains, oast south-east fiom Tjre, is a village called Kedes, 
which IS reasonably conjectured to be the Kedesh NaphtaU of Senp- 
ture, one of the most iioithern cities of refuge, and well situated, 
being seen fioin a gieat distance in several directions. This was the 
birth-place of ISaiak, ^d the broad plain at the basis of the mountain 
was that of '/Manatm, whcie Hebcr the Kenite dwelt, and where 
Barak assembled his anny * The mountain is broad, partly wooded, 
and green to the toji j 

S\rED prominently stands on the summit of a steep, isolated hill, 
which forms the noithcrn extremity of a long iidge It commands a 
splendid view, including the mountains of Samaria, a small ])ortion of 
Esdiacloii, 'I'abor, and liittle Ilcrmon, the plains of Ilattm and 
Gcnncsarctli, thj# lake and town •f Tibciias, further east and south 
the prospect takes m the high table-land of Jauldn, (the ancient 
Gaulomtis,) a great pait of Ilam da, with the mountain KuUh Ilaui an, 
" the dog," and the fane mountains of A/lun, beyond the ghor or glen 
ot the Jordan The omMicnce on which stands Safed is the highest 
point of Galilee, round whie the clouds gather, and cause an 
abundant supply of lam It is leckoiied to be not much lower than 
the Mount of Olives 

Safecfis divided into il^rec quite scpair)^c qiiarteis that occupied by 
the caftle, on the liighcMiocky point, below the castle, on the steep 
westein and noith-wcstern ydfc) the quartei inhabited by the Jews ; and 
a third one lowei down, on the^outh-east, which is the Moslem quarter, 
the market lies between the two last Tlie population <s reckoned 
about 5,000, of whom from 1,500 to 2,000 aie Jews, chiefly from 
Poland, with only a few ftom Austria, Germany, and Spain The 
number of Christians is only about sixty, and the remainder are 
Moslems, the Chnstians, who belong to the Greek communion, have 
neither chuich nor piirst The i%en are'gcnerally w'ell dressed, in 
ornamented jackets, like active mountaineers j, some of the women 
wear the nose jewel, or img, fastened by a hole bored through the 
nostril, and their chins aie stained with hc^na J 

Previous to the awjul catastrophe of the earthquake in 1837, Safed 
had a papulation of eight or nine thousand, and is stated to have been 

• Judges IV, 10, 11 

t "Narrative of a Mission to (he Jews,” p 2fi'l 


t Is ill 21 
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a prosperous place It appears to have been the central point of the 
terrific convulsion, and suffered more than any other place, the number 
killed having been calculated at 5,000, which, however, is most pro- 
bably exaggerated The houses of the Mohammedans being built of 
stone, and occupying the lovter and less steep part of the hill, they 
suffered the least, but the Jewish quarter is very steep, and their 
houses, often built of mud, stand in rows, one above another, the roofs 
of one row sometimes serving as the street for the row above them — 
so that when the roofs were not kept in repair, it occasionally hap- 
pened that men and camels, going along the streets, fell into the 
house beneath The consequence was, that thc,^igher rows of houses 
falling upon those below, a fearful destruction of human life occurred, 
before the people could hai c had any warning to escape , the loss of 
Jews was estimafcd at four-fifths of the whole number that perished. 
Many of those who survived had broken limbs, and were covered with 
frightful wounds and biuiscs Safed and Tiberias suffered a similar 
destruction in tlie great earthquake, of October, 1769. 

Historic VL Notice —Although Safed has been represented by 
an ecclesiastical tradition of modAn date to be /he Hethulta of 
/he book of Judith, this is entirely fallacious, since Bethuha, accord- 
ing to more accurate in\ estigations, must have stood ndar the plain 
of Esdraelon and guarded one of the passes towards Jerusalem 
There is no historical record of Safed until after the Crusaders 
had been above half a century in possession of the Holy Land 
The tradition of its having been the “ city set on a hill," alluded to 
by our Saviour, in his “ sermon on the Mount,” is, therefore, without 
foundation In consequence of the great^.'hatural strength cf its 
situation, its possession was always of 'high importance to the 
rulers of the country, and it sustained ^veral sieges, in which it 
was captured and re-taken, during th^wars between. the Chnstians 
and Mohaiftmedans Safed is described as being a large and pros- 
perous place; of surpaAing strength, in the” fifteenth century It 
was probably about this period '"that the celebrated Rabbinic school 
of Safed was founded, which reached its most flourishing state 
about the middle of the sixteenth century The first Jewish settle- 
ment in this place is supposed tq date from the banishment of the 
Jews from Spam by; Ferdinand and Isabella. Safed soon became 
one of the four holy cities, and there is a Talmudic prediction that 
Messiah will reign there fprty years, before He takes possession of 
Zion Among the celebrated Rabbis who tiught m this school 
W 2 re Jacob Be-Rab, a Spanish exile, Moses de Tram, of .Apulia, 
Joseph Karo, of Spanish descent, Solomon Alkabezj Moses, of Cor- 
dova,' the most famous cabalist since the days of Simeon Ben Jochai, 
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luthor of the celebrated cabalistic Zohar ; Moses Galantg, of Borne ; 
Samuel Oseida and Moses Alahcikh, of Safed They had a press, 
it which many of their valuable works were printed, and it is only 
i few years since it was removed to Jerusalem Tho school of 
Safed grew to the highest reputation under tho teaching of these 
earned men, and their works are oi great renown in Hebrew Iitera~ 
ure. The Jews dwelt in such great numbers m the city that they had 
ighteen synagogues belonging to various nations, besides the schools 
n which literature and science were taught. This high prosperity 
ms gradually destroyed by the tyrannical exactions of the Moslems.* 
There arc now tao synagogues of the Ashkenazim, and two of the 
iepbardim Jews, besides six reading rooms , and the manner in which 
heir divine worship is conducted is characterized by the same degree 
if high fanatical excitement as that exhibited by the Jews of Tiberias. 
Vn account is given in the “ Narrative of a Mission to the Jews,” of 
he following most hypocritical and absurd custom respecting tho 
ibservance of tlie Sabbath — 

" It was here that we first observed the aw, ' Eruv,’ a string stretched from 
ouse to house acOoss a street, or futeiied upon tall poles .The ttnng is 
ntended to represent a wall, and thus by a ridiculous firtion the Jews are 
nabled to fulfil thf' precept of the Talmud, that no one shall carry a burden on 
lie Sabbath'ddy, not even a prayer-book or a liandkerthief, or a piece of money, 
xcept It be within a walled place How applicable still are the words of Jesus, 
In vain do they worship me, tcai’ ng for doctrines the commandments of 
lien ' ” f 

There is a place of sepulture, where many of the most celebrated 
Ubbig are buned, at a pillage about six miles west-north-west of 
iafed, sailed Mlihon, sr iHarona. These ancient tombs are held in 
he highest >eneration, and ahBually visited by great numbers of Jewish 
iilgrims ; they aje contained in several caves, hewn out of the moun- 
am, and, among others, are specially mentioned the tombs «f Simeon 
len Joachi, the reputeff author of the^ Zoha»y and of the prophet 
losea About May, every year, the Jews go, m solemn procession to 
bese tombs, performing many superstitious and hfeathcnish ceremonies, 
iraong which is that of burning valuable shawls and clothes dipped in 
'll, m honour of these reputed sainfa. It h also reported that many 
if them convert this festival into on occasion of revelry and mtoxi- 
•ation. 

One of the fabuTous traditions of the llabbis is the belief in the 

• ^ • 

Dr Robmgon has coincted full and interesting details of the ancient history 
|f Safed osid its celebrated school See " Biblical Re 9 e<irches,” vol in , p 324 
»ee also the works ofReland, Eusebius, Qiiaresimus, William of Tyre, Jacques 
le Vilry, Wilken, Iliinaud, Makrizi, De llosai, &c. 
t Matt. XV. 9 
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existence of a Sabbatic river, which flows daring six days of the week, 
but rests on the seventh. Josephus represents it as resting six days, 
and flowing on the Sabbath * The situation of this river has not, 
however, jet been discovered Josephus and Pliny consider it to be 
some periodical fountain in or near Judea, but the llabbis believe it 
to be situated furtlier east, and the Jews of Jerusalem are reported to 
have sent lately a deputation m search of this river, and of the lost 
tribes. 

Jacoh’s PniDGE.— L ake Huleh — Dan.— Ban i as.— Sources of 
THE JOKDAN— HasBEIYA 

Jacob’s Bridge. — After leaving the beautiful plain of Gennesareth, 
we ascended sopie high grounds on the west side of the lake, and 
came to the Khan Jubb Yusuf ^ so called because a well near it has 
always been considered by Christian and Mohammedans to be the 
pit into which Joseph was let down by his brethren. On the cast side 
of the Jordan, a little above its entrance into the lake, there is a loiv 
hill, with rums upon it, called Et-TeU, which is, no doubt, the site of 
the ancient BLriiSAiD v of Gaulonitis, having been fehlarged by Philip 
the Tetrarch soon after the birth of Christ, it was nan|cd Jultas, in 
honour of Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 

A considerable way further the Jordan is crossed by a bndge of 
three arches, called Jisr liendt Ya'hob, “ Bridge of the daughter of 
Jacob ,” its erection was later than the time of the crusades, probably 
about 1400 A strong fortress was built here by the crusaders, which 
was taken and razed by Saladin: its rums are found on a mound 

* M I 

about a mile below the briftge. The brv’ge^ is called Benat Va’kob 
bcc.'iusG it 13 erroneously supposed thg* Jacob forded the Jordan at 
this place, on his way from Fadan-nffinf, while it was over the ford 
Jabhok crossed, previous to his meeting Esau f* We encamped 
here for the night, qfid were greatly refru-hed by bathing m the 
Jordan , thl depth vanes froifi jibout three to eight feet, and the width 
is about ninety feet • The papyrus is found among the thickets of 
rushes, canes, oleanders, willows, thorns, &c., that line its banks. 

Lake Huleh — Frocc^ing some distance along the Jordan, tlic 
valley, or basin, of IIullii is re'kched, in which is situated the exten- 
sive Lake Huleh, krfown also as the “wnjers of Merom,” where Joshua 
pitched, and as the Scmcchomtes of Josephus . The lake is about, 
five miles long and four rililes bread, with the addition of several miles 
of marsh at its northern extremity , it receives the various mountain 
streams that form the sourccil of the Jordan, which issuea"out of its 

* Joa. Bell Jud. vn 5, 1, 
t Gen xxzii 22 


t Joah XI 5. 
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southern extremity. The principal of the streams are Ain eJ-Mellahah, 
“Fountain of Salt;” Am el-Balntah) “ Fountain of the Flat-stone; 
Am el-Wasiyah ; and Am edh-Dhahab, “Golden Fount” The 
eastern shore of the lake la steep, and some high table-lands rise 
directly from its banks. On the west shore the plain, called Ard 
el-Khatt, is arable, and, in the south end of the valley, well culti- 
vated by a large tnbe of Ohawarineh Arabs, living in tents and reed 
huts. Higher up there is fine meadow land, on which sheep, goats, 
oxen, and buffaloes are reared by a tribe of Arabs, called Kerade; 
it 18 irrigated by a canal from the river Hasbeiya, and also grows 
rice. 

Wo passed by the encampment of this tribe, which numbers about 
1 , 000 , who reside habitually in the district, occupied ^in tending their 
flocks and herds We stopped to converse with them, and gave them 
some Arabic tracts, which they accepted for their sheikh, who was absent, 
and was the only person in the tribe who could read. We asked them 
if they Would like to have a school established in their camp, in order 
that their children, who were crowding about us, might be taught to 
read and write They appeared greatly pleased with the proposal. It 
would not be,at all impracticable or expensive to send there a native 
Scnpture-readci , to communicate a knowledge of the glad tidings of 
salvation to these interesting, but neglected descendants of Ishmael. 
Tiiey seemed much gratified bv our visit, and brought us excellent 
milk and fresh water A singular trait of the wild predatory Arabs is 
mentioned by Burckhardt, m his travels They extort money from 
travellers by means of a mound of sand, which they heap together in 
the shape of a small graw placing a sAme at each extremity of it, 
and by this process threatci^g them with death in case of refusal. 
The sacredness which the Atabs attach to the observance of the laws 
of liospitahty mitigates, in some measure, their natural ferocity The 
following remarkable cuotom, relating to the rejpeption of strangers, is 
related by Mrs. Romer — 

“ When a stranger becomes the gnest of a Bedouin Sheikh, his coming is 
celebrated by the chief causing a lamb or a kid to be brought before him with 
great ceremony, accompanied by the elders of thif Jribe, and then immolated by 
his own hand in the stranger's presence. And while the blood of the victim is 
still reeking on the ground, itstflesh u cut up, seethed? and served up as the 
repast of welcome to Ijie visitor ” 

Mhy not this symbolaof peace andTriendship have derived its origin 
from a tradition of the offering up of Isaac by Abiahatn ? Th» 
Arabs maintain that Ishmael was the intended victim 

Han. — A t the northern extremity of the basin of lluleh the ground 
rises towards Banrns, into a fertile, cultivated plain, called Ar 3 Santas. 

II H 2 
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About four miles before reaching Banias, two springs, one very large, 
issue Irom a small eminence, and, immediately uniting, form a rapid 
stream twelve or fifteen }aids aide, wbich runs into the lower plain, 
this eminence is called Tell cl-Kadhi,-~memmg Hill of the Judge,— 
and is, without doubt, the site of ancient Dan (which, in Hebrew, 
signifies judttnna) Tlie brook is called Kahr ed-Dhan, and forms a 
junction with the Nahr Bnnias, about an hour from the Tell, below 
llamas, it is named also Eds esh-Shenah, “ Head of the Fountain,” 
being regarded os the chief source of the Jordan. The eminence is 
thickly covered with beautiful bushes and trees, and numerous nuns 
of huts, houses, and old foundations, which* extend further to the 
north. Two mills are turned by the waters Dan, anciently Lmith, 
belonged oiiginally to the territory of Sidon, but was treacherously 
attacked and captured by the Danites, and became the chief city ol 
their tribe * Dan was the last city of Israel in the north of Palestine, 
and Ileersheha the furthest m the south , hence arose the common 
saying, — from Dan to Bccishcba Dan became notonous os one of 
the seats of Jeroboam’s abominable idolatries, wheie ho set up one of 
his golden cah cs 

BaniaS) stands about four miles cost of Dan, at the foot of Mount 
Hermon, or rather of one of the ridges stretching out like roots from 
the monarch mountain, called Jcbcl Hush It has alwny s been a place of 
note, on account of the very huge stream of watei gushing out directly 
from the rock and forming one of the famous sources of the Jordan 
'riic spring rises in front of a large and celebrated cavern, the entrance 
to which IS in the perpendiculai face of the rock, and has above it 
several niches with inscripllons, evidently •intended lor staluifs, the 
inscriptions are mostly effaced, but onejir them shows that it had been 
a temple dedicated by a priest of Pan, fnni whence tlic town received 
the name of Pancat Josephus meiitions Hciod the Great having 
built a most beautiful Jtcmjde in honour of ij^ugnstus, in the country 
of ZcnodoiKs, near the jilace 6<illed Panmm Philip, tlic son of Herod, 
when Tctrarch of Itiirea, eiilaiged the city and called it Cmatea, to 
which was added Phihj}pi, m order to dlstznguish it from Cmsarea on 
the coast of the Meditcjranean It was afterwards improved by 
Agrippa, who culled it f^eronia!.; and one of the Greek inscriptions 
begins with the wsrd Agiippa It wi^ visited by Vespasian, and 
after the capture of Jerusalem Titus put to death there many of the 
Jewish prisoners, by compelling,, them to fight with one anothqjr, or** 
with wild beasts, m the public games f The 'city was visited by oui 
•Lord. X 

• Judges Kviii 7, to the end. 

t Jos Bell Jud VII 2, 1 
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'Banias was erected into a bishopric in the fourth century ; it occu" 
pies a position of considerable strength, being defended by a castle, 
built on a high rocky hill, commanding the whole country, it mas sui- 
roiinded by a wall flanked with eight large towers, which still remain, 
as also a handsome gateway Banias was consequently exposed to all 
the vicissitudes of war in the course of many ages, and was often 
liesieged, taken, and plundered, by the various conquerors of tho 
country. The present village contains less than a hundred houses and 
huts, scattered without regularity. A bridge across the large sticam 
leads to the town , this main stream is joined by a smaller one, issuing 
from the side of the mountiiln higher up, and flowing along a deep 
natural channel. The watci of the mam spring is so intensely cold, 
that it was only possible to dip in it, and not safe to remain any 
length of time ; the simple dipping, however, completely relieved one 
of our party of a burning fever, occasioned by th^ intense heat of 
Tiberias The district of Banias is extremely beautiful and picturesque, 
in tonseciuencc of the nch luxuiiance of the vegetation and the 
gi eat V ariety in the outline of these mountainous regions , the lower 
ridges are generally well wooded, while the vallcjs and glens, watered 
with running streams, arc ama/ingly productive. 

IIvshliya -A second root, or spur, branches off from Mount 
Ilcrmon, and takes a more westerly direction than J/eisA (at the foot 
of w'hich lies Banias), but continues parallel with it. Between these 
two ridges lies the beautiful an i feitile Wady et Tcim, or narrow and 
deep valley of Hasbciya, which terminates in the broader valley of the 
Jordan^ it is divided into the upper and lower valley, the chief places 
of edbh being Ilasheiya*wid Hasbeiya aThe valley is narrow, but its 
steep sides are broken intoV^cclivitics of various heights, usually well 
cultivated and studded wiih'tnany villages. A considerable stream, 
called Nahr lT/tsh(*iya, flows alfthe bottom, receiving smaller mountain 
rivulets, which issue t^pm the d«ep glens on each side. 'The scenery 
is very rich and romantic, the hills ^cing adorned wjth the vine, 
fig, mulberry, olive, almond, apricot, and walnut; while the oleander, 
myrtle, cistus, sumac, and a great variety of beautiful shrubs, wilff 
flowers, and fine forest trees, grow in great luxuriance , corn, paslur- 
.igc, and other crops, arc likewise a^ndant'. The basaltic rock, which 
IS common about Banias, ^isappcais as tho vaJley ascends, and the 
mountains consist^chicfly of red and green sandstone 

To tho west of the valley of Hasbciya, saparated from it by a moun* 
tain lidge, and bounaed on the west by another lower prolongation of 
the Lcbknon, is an oval plain, about tlvee miles’ diameter, well supplied 
with water, and extremely productive, the lulls being arable, nearly to 
their summit; it is called Mtiu ’Atitn, and communicates with the 
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MOUNT HERMON. 


Ilulch basin by a narrow pass, through which a stream flows into the 
Hasbciya river. On the other side of the west boundary of this plain 
IS the deep and narrow gorge through which the Leontes runs out of 
the valley of Coelc Syria, pursuing its course to the Mediterranean, 
north of Tyre. 

The town of Hasbciya is situated above 800 feet high, on the south- 
west side of a steep and wide glen The population is reckoned at 
/},000, of whom about 3,800 are Christians, 100 Jews, 1,000 Druses, 
150 Mohammedans The Christians chiefly belong to the Greek com- 
munion There aie, however, a few Greek Catholics and Maronites, 
and some Ansatryah, a sect of the Druses. The houses are erected in 
irregular rows, one above another, with intermediate terraced planta- 
tions of the mulberry, olive, and flg Many of them have an inner 
court, surrounded with Vines, fig, and other fruit trees, and they are 
generally well built of stone The town is provided with a largo 
bazaar, amply stocked with goods The principal occupations of the 
people arc the manufacture of silk and agriculture, especially the 
cultivation of olives The surrounding hills are planted with nume- 
rous olive, fig, and mulberry groves m terraces, and a good stream of 
yrater runs down the glen into the Hasbciya nver ; the source of this 
river bus some miles higher up to the north-west, and is, without 
doubt, the most remote and primary source of the Jordan “The 
fountain," writes the Amencan missionary, Mr. Thomson, “ lies nearly 
N W from the town, and boils up from the bottom of a shallow pool 
some eight or ten rods in circumference. The water is immediately 
turned by a strong stone dam into a wide mill-race. This is undoubt- 
edly the most distant fountain, and, the true source Of the 

J ordan. It meanders for the first threeynilcs' through a narrow but 
very lovely and highly cultivated valley”' •In the rainy season, how- 
ever, theie is another stream, much higher up, descebding from the 
mountain west, or north-west, of JRnsliciya^ and which joins the 
Hasbciya fountain The romaskable mines of solid asphaltum, called 
^tyar el-Hamniar, he p.bout a q^narter of an hour from the fountain. 

Hehmon, — which the Sidonians call Sinon, and the Amontes 
Shciiir,* is named by the Arabs J ebel-esh-Sheikh Hasbeiya stands at 
the basis of the main central summit of Mount Hermon, which forms 
the highest point of the Anti-Lebanon range , its elevation is reckoned 
to be 10,000 feet above the Meditenanean, and is si^posed by some, to 
exceed that of Sanmm, which is^the highest point of the Lebanon. 
There are snow and ice upon, its summit ell the ydar, though during the 
s'Smmer these are confined to tha large deep ravines and creviebs of the 
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rocks, forming white, broad, radiated stripes. The ascent was accom' 
plished by my travelling companion, the Itev. H. G. Bryan, with the 
assistance of some guides, and occupied above twelve hours from 
Hasbeiya. In ancient times it was inhabited by lions and leopards. 

“ Look from the top of Amana, from the top of 8hcnir and Hermon, 
from the lions’ dons, from the mountmns of the leopards,” * but the only 
wild beasts now found are bears, wolves, and jackals, in consequence, 
probably, of the partial destruction of the ancient forests. Hermon is 
the largest and loftiest mountain in the regions of Palestine, from which 
all the others branch off as ramifications, subdividing again into lower 
and lower ranges of hills, with intervening valleja and plains. 
According to the well-established meteorological law of the clouds 
being always attracted round lofty mountains, Hermon may be 
regarded as the great physical agent to Avliich Palestine is indebted for 
its fertilizing rams as well as its fountains and rivers. Tlic moisture of 
the atmosphere is fast attracted from the immense sandy deserts around 
its highest ridges, and gathered into masses of thick clouds, which 
are scattered by the wands over all the surrounding regions, upon 
the surface of which they descend in dews and refreshing showers. 
This was, no doutit, the idea of the inspired Psalmist when he used tho 
figure, As 4hc dew of Hermon, and as the dew that descended upoif 
the mountain > of Zion ”t 

SotiKChS OF Tliiv JoniiAN — ^The doubts long existing on this 
subject may now bo considered to be completely removed. The 
highest of the various sources is the winter stream descending from 
the mountain near Hasbeiya, this unites with the large brook 
issuiqgafrom the fountain near Hasbeiya, and the two form the 
Ilasbeiya lliver, in itsVimrse down tlic deep \ alley, this river is 
enlarged by several colla^''al mountam-streams In the plain 
below Banias jt receives a ijjlieam from the basin of Merj-Ajiun, 
above the place where it is crossed by a bridge with tVee arches, 
and it afterwards falls thto the lake Huleh. A'his river is the largest 
of the tributary branches to the Jarman. At Dan a' considerable 
stream is supplied from Tell-el-Khodi, which ’joins the large streaiy 
of Banias, and the two run together into Lake Huleh. This 
lake IB fed by several other streams, the, chief of which arc Ain-cl- 
Melloliah, Ain-el-Balatab, Ain-etWaziyah, Am-edh-Dliahab, and 
Nahr-el-Bagharit, besides to any other smaller winter rivulets , tlie 
Lake Huleh is thhs a large reservoir, where the waters of the higher 
mountainous districts are collected, aiicl by which the Jordan is 
contmqplly fed at its origin as a separate and distinct river. 

Bi-Hgious Hefobmation at IIasbeita —Hasbeiya, from whence 


* Song ly. 8. 
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I write, is another of the towns of Syria, where the circulation 
and study of the Word of God has for some years been working 
a change in the j^eligious principles of many of the Christian popu- 
lation, and With more decided fruits, perhaps, than in any other 
place in this country. A good many families haMng publicly 
seceded from their Church (the Greek) about four years since, iii 
consequence of conscientious objections to its anti-scriptural doc- 
trines and practices, they were fiercely persecuted for some years by 
imprisonment, fines, banishment, confiscation of property, and excom- 
munication. The majority stood firm under every trial, and during 
the last year or two they have, through Sir S^tford Canning’s able 
and energetic remonstrances « ith the Turkish Government, been pro- 
tected from all interference The good work was commenced and has 
been sustained by the American missionaries of Beyrout, who occa- 
sionally visit the town The reformed Christians have a Bible school, 
attended by about fifty children of both sexes, and of all religious 
sects, including a few Moslems The schoolmaster is an intelligent 
and truly pious man, educated m the American native schools at 
Beyrout Our examination of the children was ^tisfactory. The 
members of the new church, and their families, assemble for Divine 
worship in a large room, three times on a Sunday, and every day 
in the week some time after sunset The service is conducted by the 
schoolmaster, and consists in reading tno chapters of the Bible, with 
extempore exposition, and a prayer at the beginning and end of the 
scnice, and between the chapters The whole service was performed 
with much reverence and earnestness the Sunday on which we attended; 
there were about thirty present, chiefly mc^with a few woti.en and 
children. There are, we hear, many inqmfras* throughout the town ; 
the Bible has been widely distributed, aud^ it is thought by the sece- 
ders that in a few years the whole population, Christians and Druses, 
will have become Protestants. They intend buihbng a church os soon 
us they can procure th€ funds^ required, one of the converts having 
given the ground We were Inuch pleased with the evidences of 
Simplicity of spirit, sincere piety, and firm faith in the promises of 
the Gospel that we observed iii most of the converts with whom wc 
conversed We abode scvmlal day| in the house of one of the elders, 
a truly pious man , and wc noticed that a part of the Sunday, between 
the services, was spent in reading aloud thA Bible, and the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress," in the family circle They say they are much happier 
since they became Protestants, than they were before. 

•Wc were informed that the Christian population of a whole, village 
between this and Sidon had very recently declared themselves Pro- 
testants, had procured Bibles from Beyrout, and formed a new cong[re- 
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gation and a echool. We had heard from our American fnends before 
our departure from Beyrout, that these people were anxiously wishing 
to leave their Church , but it was then conside];j|^d advisable they 
should delay for some time adopting such a course. These mountaineers 
being characterized by great decision of purpose, and manly courage, 
appear, however, to have taken this important step of their own accord. 
We distributed many Arabic tracts, New Testaments, Psalters, &c , 
which were very gladly received The morning of our departure 
several members of the interesting Beformed Church of Hasbeiya 
accompanied' us some distance down the valley ; this is an Oriental 
custom when friends age setting out on a journey, which reminded us 
of the affecting parting of Paul on the sea-shore with the disciples of 
T>re We halted under a large tree, and after a few last words 
no bid our kind friends farewell, earnestly commenchiig them in secret 
to the Lord, regretting only that our want of a common language 
deprived us of the happiness of jommg with them in social worship 
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Journey over the Anti-Lebanon — Approach to Damascus — Descrip- 
tion of Damascus — Oriental Palaces — Influence of Oriental Luxury 
— Population ~The Jews — Oriental Beauty — The Harem — Ori- 
ental Female Costume — The Mohammedan Population — Bazaars, 
Khans, Commerce, and Caravans — CufTcc-houses, Gardens — Walls 
and Antiquities — Leprosy and the Lepers' Hospitals — Religion 
and Morals — Reformation Movement — A Native Physician — 
Damascus a Missionary Station — Schools and Missions— Ancient 
History of Damascus — The Uauian and other Gfountries East of 
the Jordan — Ilamah — Bashan — Jaulan — Rivers Jabbock and 

H 

Arnon — Gilead — Rabhath Ammon — Rabbah Moab — Ramoth- 
Gilead — Nobo, 

Continuing our journey to Damascus, we crossed over the Anti- 
Lebanon, ascending through its lugbest valleys. Wo stopped the 
first night at a large village called Rasiifiya, situated imnjcdiately 
at the foot of the loftiest s&rnmit of Moh»u ,Hermon, and nearly in 
the highest region where vegetation floq^hes. The country, even at 
this great elevation, is remarkably fertile', abounding in vines, figs, 
olives, nn^, pomegranates, as well as in the myrtle, oleander, and 
other beautiful shrubs^ Dr. Kitto ts of opin on that the summit of 
Hermon is df an elevation cqbal to that of Mont Blanc in the Alps 
Rashciya has a population of about 3,000 ; one-half of whom arc 
Christians, and the other half chiefly Druses, with a few Mohamme- 
dans There arc many viljsges scattered over those districts, with the 
same iSixed population These m'ountainccrs are a very fine race, with 
strong and weU-projlortioned forms, and, handsome features, expres- 
sive of considerable intelligence, courage, and independence. While 
Bitting early in the morning under a large tree ijcar our tent, we were 
surrounded by a crowd of most intelligent-looking boys and youths, 
who eagerly received copies bf the Arabic prospectus, and after 
ascertaining its objects several exclaimed, “We wish to go to Msdta , 
will you take us to Malta ” A few of the men to whom the pro- 
spectus was also given, fancying it contained some attack upon their 
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religion^ tore the paper to pieces, throwing it away in groat anger. 
AVe afterwards learned that the Bishop, alarmed by the Protestant 
spirit displayed at Hasbeiya, had given strict orders his people not to 
receiie any books from English travellers. All his efforts, however, will 
probably fad in stifling the growth of this earnest desire for knowledge 
in so intelligent and independent a race of people. Before leaving 
these beautiful regions, 1 shall observe, in conclusion, that the result 
hitherto of our tour has been to convince us more strongly at every 
^ep, that a great work of enlightenment has already commenced in 
the countries we have visited, but that a body of well- trained native 
agents will urgently Jie needed to lead the movement in a right 
direction, and carry it safely forward ; and this is an object, for the 
accomplishment of which the foundation of such a missionary institu- 
tion as the College at Malta is admirably adapted * 

Not long after leaving Basheiya we commenced the descent of 
the east side of Ilcrmon, and proceeded down a succession of declivi- 
ties and winding valleys, quite equal in fertility and picturesque 
scenery to those on the west side. We encamped at the entrance of 
the Plain of Damascus, near a village called Katana, embosomed in 
orchards by the side of a stream of the purest water. Travellers 
generally folfow the great carajiBn road from the south of Palestine 
and Acre to iJamascus, which crosses the Jordan at Jacob’s Bridge, 
and traversing the extensive plains on the east side of the river, 
is incomparably less picturesque and interesting than the mountain 
road which w'o had chosen The country through which the caravan 
road passes, is the ancient Golan, of the half-tnbe of Manassch,* 
from *wfcencc were derived the provincial names, Gaulonitis and 
,Jaulan’(but modern JkulaV, is situated rather more south). The 
country is undulating, produces remarkably good postuiagc, and is 
thinly wooded with trees and tushes, chiefly oak, after passing the 
luins called A’aM)«»«n,^thc Tell Jlanzir, "the Hillock of ^hc Hog,” 
and the ruined village of KaneitaraJi, the v^dcly expipidmg plain 
becomes more loiel. The ruins ot* Karnmhah, the village called 
Naaman, with a mosque, several small hillocks, a large khan called 
Sasa, are the places chiefly noticed on the map along the line of the 
road. 

The plaui in some parts is stony, and covered with large masses of 
black spherical basalt. This region formerly belonged to ancient 
Itu/ia a Owing to the abundance of the pasturage, it is often the 
repair of the numeroul and lawless nomadic tribe of Anazah Bedoums 
of the Besert, for the sake of feeding their large herds of camell, 
which amount sometimes to above thirty thousand. The imnymiB 

* Joshua xx. IS, xzi. 27. 
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importance of an unfailing supply of these invaluable animals m 
the vicinity of oceans of burning and sandy desert has been felt in all 
ages, and thuir breeding formed one of the chief occupations of the 
formci inhabitants, the Midianitcs 

APFitoACii TO 1) iMAscus — Wo commenced our last day’s journey 
to Damascus on the border of the plain, which is well cultivated and 
increases in fertility as the city is approached, being abundantly im- 
gated by running brooks from the mountain The people were 
engaged in gathering the harvest, and many of them leaving thefr 
M'ork, ran up to meet us with offerings of handsful of beautiful wild 
flowers, and of newly-reaped corn, with whichithey fed our horses 

The distant prospect of Damascus varies accoiding to the direction 
from whence it is approached A traveller obtaining the farst view of 
the city from tlie heights of Lebanon, describes the view as follows — 

" As we ascendL-d, \\c heard the tinkling of bells, and the leading files of a 
large caravan came toiling over the top of the pass in an opposite direction 
Beyond, stretching away into the hare of distance, as far as the eye could reaili, 
was the iiiiinensc plain of DaniascuH, a perfect sea of verdure, in the centre of 
which, marked by a line of white minarets, winding for some two miles lung, 
and relieving moat bi ilhantly from the intense green, appeared that great city 
Itself, with Its immense suburbs In the foliage around it onjy one opening 
could he discovered, this was a streak *or velvet meadows, through which 
meandered the river Barrada, the same we had been all day following in its 
course towards the city, where its waters are drawn off and distributed among 
the endless channels and watercourses which circulate like silver veins, among 
the gardens, to maintain their perpetual freslniess . . Such was the great 

city which now expanded before us, at a distance of a couple of miles, and 
which Mahomet, taking his stand under the Kiosk above our heads, i|j'clared to 
be the earthly I’aradise of the t^lie believer ” * • 

When approached, however, from the >ldrrcn and burning desert, the* 
fust view of the city in some rcspccts^differs, as will be seen by the 
follow ing^ich and glowing description of anolher traveller — 

“ Our way lay throughu dcscrt-louking plain, wRfeh nfforded no promise ot 
all that wc h%d read and heard n(*'tVe sin passing beauty of LI Sham (the Arabic 
name for Damascus,) and Its environs • • • But, as wc drew nearer to it, some 
evidences of Us extraordinary Inxiiiiance of vegetation became apparent We 
saw what appeared to be an imjmciise oasis in the midst of a desert — an ocean at 
dark verdure on the edge ol the hofizon, as we approached, waving groves 
became distinguishable, and gradually wc could perceive minarets rising above 
them, and white domes swelling boldly forth frdm the clustering shades 

• “Footsteps of our Lord'and his Apostles,” p. 4^6 According to another 
version of this story, Mahomet, on beholding Damascus from this spot, exclaimed, 

^ There is but one Paradise allowed to man, mine shall not be of thts world’ ” 
and, he then turned round his horse, and courageously rode away It is at all 
events certain tint Mahomet never was within Damascus, the city not having 
been taken by his followers until two years aflcr his death 
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" Imagine what a relief for the eye, after traversing that vast, sterile plain of the 
Gliouta under the glare of a scorelitng sun, to repose upon the magnificent mass 
of groves, and gardens, and orchards that cover a circumference of thirty miles 
surrounding the city. The Barrada, divided into two branches (the Pharphar 
and Abana of Scripture), waters those matchless plantations All the luxury 
of the East is there,— shade, fragrance, coolness, the sweet murmur of rushing 
streams, the tender gloom of rustling boughs, the breeze that languidly fans 
vour cheek, laden with the perfume of ihc orange blossom and the rose I Well 
does Damascus merit its Eastern epithet of ‘ Odours of Paradise I ’ ” 

The foregotn/r descriptions do not exceed the reality, and no other 
cit} in the world is probably favoured with the same combination of 
the rich, the beautiful, •and the subbme. llie eye is first arrested and 
refreshed by a distant view of the deepest verdure, expanding for many 
miles, and combining, on a nearer view, the variegated foliage of 
lu\uriaiit groves of forest and fruit trees, together with velvet swards 
of the riclicsl meadoiv , numerous slender white minarets and swelling 
domes peering from the midst of this emerald oasis, add a smgularly- 
pieturosquo and novel cflect to the prospect , while the lofty ranges 
ot Ilermon and the other white summits of Anti-Lebanon, majesti- 
cally towering oiPthe bolder of the boundless plain, impart sublimity 
to llie sceiieiy “Oh, how lovely,” says Loid Lindsay, “the ettj* 
with her pietui ‘sqiie minarets, sailing like a fleet through a sea of 
verdure’”* It is not sin prising, that the fervid imaginations of 
Oriental writers should have lavished such hyperbolic encomiums 
upon the “ Queen of Oriental Cities,” as well ns upon the whole 
jiroMncc of Syria 

Si'UEKls AND Housis — The interior of Damascus presents, how'- 
evei, 'a sad contrast to the charms of ift surrounding scenery, as is 
so generally the case in the' present day with all Oriental cities I'hc 
immense suburbs we first tmversed, are very roughlj paved , and rows 
of miserable houses with muct w'alls, and little tumble-down shojis of 
the si/,e of a cobbler’s st^l, stand oti either side the streets A second 
gateway was passed, and then wo entefod the city , but nothing was to 
be soon except nariow, winding streets or lanes, bordered with mono- 
tonous, gloomy -looking, raud-built houses, the dun, dead walls toward* 
the street being perforated only by a fcw.iron-barred, unglared win- 
dows, and small, racan-lookiug doBrs of entrance The streets are 
goneially paved with large flocks of basalt, and have a central cause- 
way for cattle amk riders, with a nairow but elevated path on each 
Sill* for foot-passengers. 

It has been truly said of the far-famed magnificence of Damascus, 
that it 1 j like the beauty of Eastern w«men, all hidden from the publfc 
gaze, under a most ungainly outward garb, and Damascus has been 

* Lord Lindsay’s Letters, vol ii,p. IS I 
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correctly described as a city of hidden palaces, of copses and gardens, 
fountains and bubbling streams. 

When, however, the houses are entered, the scene completely 
changes, those even of the middle classes being more spacious and 
comfortable than theu- outward appearance indicates. The dwellings 
of the wealthy realize in some degree, by the magnificence of their 
architecture and decorations, the glowing, fairydike descriptions of 
the Oriental palaces of ancient times, specimens of which are still 
seen in the celebrated Alhambra and other Arab monuments of 
Spam The following description conveys a correct idea of the 
general plan of these splendid palaces at Damascus, which vary only 
in the degrees of magnificence of their construction and embellish- 
ments • — 

“ There u the beautiful garden court, with its tank, and fountain, and trees , 
and there is the great open alcove, with its fretted roof and its long divan, 
where the inmates always assemble tn summer, and on one side of the alcove, 
with windows looking upon the court, is the great sdloon, nhere all the splen- 
dour, and recherche, and costliness of Syrian taste are lavished. The walls are 
adorned with incrustations of the rarest marbles and agates, with elegant 
arabesques, with illuminated sentenees from the Koran or from the moral poets 
*of the East, with precious wood-work sculptured into delicate* devices The 
ceilings are moulded into Saracenic domes, embellished with all the beautiful 
intricacies of the stalactite and the honeycomb style of ornament The windows 
are of rich stained glass, the pavements of tesselated marble, the fountains of 
alabaster or of mosaic work , the niches are enriched with pendant clusters of 
gilded stalactites In those gorgeous halls, the raised upper end of which 
contains the divan, the lower end the fountain, nothing but 'cushions and car- 
pets are placed , but such is the splendour of their dctoration, that tliry pppear 
to require nothing else ” * 

The palaces which we visited fully ewresponded with the fore- 
going description ; the one occupied b^ the British Colisul, Mr. Wood, 
IS 8econd*only in magnificence to« the palace built by the famous 
Assaad Pasha Nothing can exceed, especially, the exquisite beauty 
of the spacious inney court of this splendid mansion; its large 
vistem and elegant marble fountains ore surrounded by cool, shady 
arbours of luxuriant vines, orange, lemon, and other trees and 
shrubs, loaded with delicious blossoms and fruits There are beds of 
the richest flowers, including the pale ins of Tiberias, and a variety 
of rare and graceful creepers, especially the passiof -flower, tastefully 
trained around the trees, acid over the walls ; so that from the ri(;^ly 
decorated apartments opening into this court, tke outward senses are 
cbntinually regaled, and all that poets have dreamed or written of 
Orieiital luxury can be fully realized. The palaces of the Austnan 

• *' Temples and Tombs of Egypt," vol.ii.,p. 358 
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Consul, and of Bevend of the ivedthy levs and MoBlems, ate equally 
splendid constructions, and the gorgeousness of some of them 
surpasses that of royal mansioqi in Europe. 

On visiting the palace of a very nch Jew, which had just been 
prepared for Sir Moses Montefiore, we entered from the narrow 
street by a small, mean-looking door, into a dirty court, passed 
through some crumbling mud houses, and then to our surprise were 
ushered into a magnificent court, paved with marble, ornamented 
with beautiful trees, shrubs, flowers, and fountams, and surrounded 
on several sides by splendid buildings and colonnades, m the Onental 
style. The Jens forokerly surrounded their dwellings with the out- 
ward appearances of poverty, in order to protect themselves from the 
oppressive extortions of the Moslems. The hotel where we resided, 
though on a smaller scale, was fitted up in the same 'style of Oriental 
luxury, there being a fountain surrounded by vases of Arabian jasmine, 
carnations, and damask roses, while large orange and lemon trees 
and beautiful shrubs, growing round the sides of the court, dehciously 
perfumed the air, and afibrded a grateful shade. 

The influence «f this Onental luxury, while intensely fascinating, is 
rather carnal and sensual than intellectual or spiritual, and it| 
tendency to c'^rrupt the morals and weaken the intellect is but too 
obvious in<-the lives of the people *‘In such a delicious retreat,” 
writes an intelligent observer, “ I can understand, not only the exist- 
ence of Kief, but the absorbing enjoyment of it Ktef is the Mussul- 
man’s earthly paradise , it is a supineness which surpasses the Italian 
dnhe far mente , it is a sort of dreamy beatitude, which plunges both 
the bo9y and mind into profound inertness, and leaves the senses 
alone alive to the enjoyment of reclining by the margin of a clear 
fountain, beneath the quivering shade of luxuriant trees, listening to 
the rushing of Vaters, mingled with the liquid notes of mghtingales, 
and inhahng the col<^ fragrance of latakea, smoked through rose- 
water ” • Such a mode of existence con only ‘satisfy those who, igno- 
rant of any higher motive of action than a desire to enjoy the carnal 
pleasures of this transitory life, neglect the nobler faculties and calluit^ 
of their nature, and aspire to no more exalted or enduring a destiny than 
that of the brutes that perish They blindly sink into the seductive 
habits of a refined heathenish sensuality, adopting for their motto, — 
“ Let us eat and dnnk, for to-morrow we die.” f 

The Moslem quarter of the city is the best and richest, the streets 
being wider and cleaner, the houses larger and better built, and the 
supply df water more abundant than ix the other districts. The JewiSh 

* “ The Temples and Tombs of Egypt,” vol. ii , p 359. 
t 1 Cor. XV. 32. 
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quarter, as everywhere, is the most crowded, dirty, and ill-constructed ; 
and the Chnstian quarter approximates to the Jewish in the outward 
appearance of confinement and wretchjgdness. There is, however, one 
street forming an exception, by its great length and breadth, which is 
called Stretta or Hecta, and corresponds in name with the “ Straight- 
street," mentioned in the account of the conversion of St Paul * The 
identity of the site is very probably correct, but it must have been 
many times rebuilt over since the apostle’s days } the pretence, there- 
fore, that the houses that belonged to Judas, Ananias, and Naaman, 
may still be pointed out, is a pure fiction, like the many others got up 
by the priests. This street is one of the most fijpqueuted and commer- 
cial in the city There is a total neglect of sanitary measures in Damas- 
cus, as in all the cities of the East , no provision is made for cleansing 
and draining tbfl streets or supplying the houses with water, which is 
carried from the public fountains in earthen pitchers In accordance 
With the proverbial indolence of Orientals, everything is allowed to he 
where it dies, whether it be a camel, a donkey, or a dog. Were it not 
for the hordes of dogs that live in the streets and quickly devour all 
animal matter, the city would soon become uninhabitable from pesti- 
jcnce, these animals, while most useful as the only scavengers, are, 
however, a great annoyance, by obstructing the pathways' m the day 
and howling incessantly at night. ^ 

Population — The absence of public registries creates great uncer- 
tainty in the estimate of the population , by some calculations it has 
been reckoned at 111,552, and by others at 120,000; the amount of 
the Christians is 15,000, of the Jews 6,000, and the remainder aie 
Mohammedans. The ChiisVtans are divided into Greek C£tholics, 
7,250, orthodox Greeks, 6,350, Syrian^, 7V>0, Armenians', 300; 
Maronites, 300. There are 4,000 Metaw^ah Moslems, 500 Druses, 
and the rest are orthodox Mohammedarts. A great proportion of the 
Christians *drc small merchants or si) op-keepers, and some are hand- 
loom silk-w qpvers * , 

The Jews —They belong to fhe Sepiiaeoim sect, and are nearly 
till natives of Damascus, there being only a small number of famdies 
from other parts of the East, or liom Europe. They are chiefly 
engaged as bankers, mon£y-changers, merchants, shop-keepers, and 
in various trades and manufactures Arabic is the language of bust- 
iiess The largest proportion of the commercial transactions of the 
city IS in their hands, ancL several of the richest bankers belong to 
their community The Oriental magnificence of some of their houses 
liAs already been noticed, and they are said to contain fine collections 
of valuable old books. When, on holidays and festivals, the wealtliy 

• Aou IX. II. 
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Jewesses assemble to receive company, their dress, like that of the 
Jewesses at Cairo, is particularly elegant and costly 
Oriental Beauty — the IT^rlm — After I had been for some time 
in the East, I felt satisfied that Oriental female beauty had been very 
much overrated The outline of the features in many of the Circas- 
sians, Greeks, and Jewesses, is, no doubt, very fine in early youth, and 
the eyes ore generally large, brilliant, and exjircssive , their figures 
also are good, though usually short Their personal charms soon, 
however, become blighted by the habits of life which they are doomed 
to follow in the harem Nothing can exceed the indolence and self- 
indulgence of female e'vistence in the harem ; the women take very little 
exercise, most of the day being passed reclining on soft divans, while 
they pamper their appetites with large quantities of sweetmeats and a 
variety of rich messes , in addition to which, by the constant use of 
relaxing worm and vapour baths, they soon grow so large that the 
symmetry of their forms and regularity of their features are entirely 
destroyed, and nothing of beauty remains but the eye The com- 
plexion is also spoilt, becoming sallow, dull, and unhealthy In fact, 
theOnental women are chiefly indebted for their reputation for beauty 
to the mystery of the veil, which, only allowing their fine dark eyes to be* 
seen, has left a wide sphere to poetic travellers for exaggerated fiction , 
but, alas* v^rc the use of veils to be banished, what an amount of 
sallow, bloated, or wrmk'cd ugliness would be revealed, where these 
tiavellers only dream of supernv.tural beauty I have often, indeed, 
thought strangers were much indebted to the veils for the large pro- 
portion of wrinkled, faded faces which they concealed from their view ; 
for the beauty of Oriental women very ^on passes away, the great 
majority having ceased to be comely long before the age of thirty. One 
peculiarity in the taste of Orientals, regarding female beauty, is the 
high estimation ^n which they^old fatness as one of its chief condi- 
tions , an amount of obesity so completely destructive of the natural 
elegance and symmetry of the human l^ure as would ,be cansidered a 
deformity in Europe, being admired and prized ^ the East as a great 
merit “ The horses of Egypt,” remarks a recent writer, “ have long 
been celebrated for their height, tlicir plumpness, and the stateliness 
of their pace Corpulency is regarded *as a leading character of 
beauty m several regions of Africa and other Eastern countries ; and 
even a lady, to be^counted beautiful must be fat ... . It is 

remqfkable that the elegant Tlieocritus, m Ins ‘ Epithalamium,’ cele- 
brates the portly size and plumpness of Helen, the most celebrated 
beauty of Ancient times, comparing her to the horses in the chariots of* 
Thessaly.” * The same singular perversion of good taste is held by 
* “Survey of the Holy Land,” Bannister, p 180 
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the Hindooa and Chinese, and it has most probably originated in the 
indolent and luxurious habits of life of these Eastern nations, 
creating m the higher classes such a general tendency to corpu- 
lency, that It ceased to be considered a deformity. Among the 
more actise and intellectual Greeks, however, who are very accurate 
observers of nature, much more rational and correct ideas of beauty 
prevail. 

When the moral state of the harem is closely examined, a sad 
picture of depruMty and misery is discovered. The women are left 
wholly uneducated, being unable either to read or write ; their time i'^ 
mostly occupied in attending to their toilette, feasting their appe- 
tites, frivolous gossip, and domestic squabbles * As respects the 
intellect, they live and die in a state of mental childhood; and with 
regard to morafs, being without the restraints of cither religion or 
reason, they arc wholly abandoned to the sway of the sensual and 
malevolent passions of our fallen nature. Envy, jealousy, and malice 
are the natural fruits of this deep moral debasement. The elder 
women base generally the rule, by custom, o\er then juniors, factious 
intrigues against one anothci, acts of tyranny and otruel revenge, arc 
/he inevitable consequences of such a social system, so that, could 
the private and domestic life of the haremb be disclosedl the majonly 
of them would bo found little pandefnonia. 

Tlic gratification of revenge, by means of poison, is known to bo 
very common, and the number of murders thus secretly perpetrated 
Will only be known at the day of revelation of all things. The follow- 
ing anecdote was related to me by an English lady long resident in 
the East. She had been solicited by a Grandee to visit his h&ein and 
give instruction to his ladies She soon became genei ally 'popular 
among them, with the exception of the oWest, who showed undoubted 
proofs of antipathy to her On oifc occasion, hrfwever, this old 
favourite *of hei lord invited the English laijv to a feast, which she 
proposed giving to the woman^of the harem Duiing the entertain- 
ment, contrary to hey former custom, she loaded her English guest 
with kind attentions, at which the Indy was much pleased. When 
refreshments were handed round by the slaves, she invited the lady to 
take a cup of coffee, which was, »f course, accepted; while, however, 
she was beginning to sip it, one of the younger women, seated oppo- 
site, gave her a look so intensely earnest and impjoring that the idea 
flashed across her mind that it meant something of serious import. 

• The employments of women in the harems are almost wholly confined to gold 
Embroidery, in which they excel, lind the superintendence of cookery. Their 
nmijsements consist chiefly In listening to noisy music, and to the absurd recitals 
of professed story-tellers, or in witnessing the indecent performances of hireil 
dancing girls, besides engaging in childish nursery games. 
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Her host pressing her, with more than ordinary earnestness, to finish 
the coffee, she began to suspect treachery, gave hack the cup to the 
slave, and soon withdrew. On reaching home she became tvery lU, 
and a European physician, who was called in immediately, declared 
that she had been poisoned. Some lime elapsed before her complete 
recovery The preceding details clearly demonstrate the urgent need 
of attending to female education m the East, without which the 
success of all other measures for the regeneration of the people must 
be materially retarded. 

The foregoing deplorable account of the social and moral state of 
the harems is conhrftied by the testimony of those who have had 
frequent opportunities of visiting them In the clever and interesting 
letters of “ An Englishwoman m Egj'pt,” it is stated that the wives are 
often treated with great brutality and cruelty by their husbands, who 
sometimes severely beat them ; and that mothers not unfrequcntly 
pursue a similar course towards their children, obtaining the help of a 
man, who is specially employed for the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment upon children. Feelings of jealousy and hatred frequently 
arise between the children of different mothers, and the younger 
children, being generally the father's favourites, ore often left tliv 
largest shore of his property, while the elder ones are obliged to 
provide for themselves. The husband has m certain cases the right 
of life over the inmates of his harem, and the punishment inflicted for 
unfaithfulness in the wife or concubine is to be tied up in a sack and 
drowned in the Nile, the crime must be proved by four witnesses, 
but thiSj even, is not always required.* 

* “ If IS seldom that the wife of a Mooslim is guilty of a criminal intrigue 
without being punished with d#sth if theae be four witnesses to the fact, and 
tliry or the husband prosecute lierf and not always dues slie escape this punish- 
ment if she be detected by any of the ofRccrs of justice in the latWr case, four 
witnesses are not required, and often* the woman, ifaof a respectable faintly, is 
put to death, generally in private, on th^ mere arbitrary authority of the 
Government, but a bribe will sometimes save her, forat will always be accepted 
■f It can with safety. Urowiiiiig is the punishment now almost always inflicteo^ 
publicly, upon women convicted of adultery in Cairo and other large towns of 
Egypt ’’ 

" The Fella'hhe£n of Egypt resemble the Beda'wees in other respects. When 
a Fclla’hhah is found to have been unfaithful to her husband, in general he or 
her brother throws iWr into the Nile, with a stone tied to her neck , or cuts her 
in pieces, and then throws her remains into the tiver In most instances, also, 
a father or brother punishes in the same maijner an unmarried daughter or 
sister whs has been guilty of incontinence* These relations are considered %8 
more disgraced than the husband by the crime of the woman , and are often 
despised if they do not thus punish her." — Lane’s " Modern Egyptians,” vol. i., ' 
PP 410, 272. 
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There are, no doubt, instancea of Moslem harems exempt in a great 
measure from the vices and misery that have been described, and 
where ppace and harmony habitually prevail , and cases have occurred 
exhibiting^ an heroic degree of attachment and faithfulness on the 
part of wives or slaves This may be expected, when the heads of the 
harem are naturally endowed with a large measure of benevolence and 
uprightness, but such cases are, unfoitunately, rare, llie absence of 
polygamy in the Cliristian harem, lessening the number of females, 
mitigates the attending evils , but the women are subject to the same 
tjTannical and cruel treatment by their husbands; and the injurious 
influences of seclusion from the world, and total neglect of their 
education, are painfully evidenced m the great laxity of their prin 
ciples, and puerile frivolity of their conduct 

Oriental Fi-Siale Costump. — The following sketch will convoy 
some idea of the rich and elegant costume of the higher classes 
of Oriental women They wcai turbans tastefully ornamented with 
strings and pendants of peails, or else the Turkish fez and handker- 
chief set with pearls and diamonds, and a sort of veil depending from 
the back; the hair is spread over the shoulders, plaited, with the 
Edition, sometimes, of camel’s hair , tlieir gowns are made of satins, or 
other materials, richly embroidered with gold or silk, in the shape of a 
jielisse, with open breast and pendant sleeves, and fixed by a rich girdle 
of silk, or II shawl, round the waist , their shtntyani (or long, loose 
drawers) arc of embroidered satin Tlieir persons are also adorned 
with a profusion of gold, diamond, and pearl ornaments, such as 
necklaces, earrings, bracelets, and anklets A comparison of the 
above description of the Bustern female costume of the \>resent 
day with that given by Isiuah, wiU show ^ow little it ha's been 
altered in the course of many agvs * Th«> love of sjilendid dresses 
IS greatly encouraged by the example ^f the pncsthcTod, who singu- 
larly venf * the accuracy of the desciiiption giyen in Scnjiture of an 
apostate Chwch, under the figure of a painted Jezebel decked out m 
gorgeous scarlet appaycl The llev Mr Jowett justly remarks, — 
*The advice of St Fetcr is quite forgotten in this land The orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit appears to be very little known , but 
aborning of plaitmg (he %az}, %tid wearing of gold, and putting on 
of apparel, is most studiously retained. ^ In fact, none can go to 

• “In tliBt day the Lord will take away the bravery ofAheir tinkling orna- 
ments about their feet, and thefr cauls, aitid their roun^ tires like the moon, Jthe 
chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the bonnets, and the ornaments of 
tla. legs, and the headbands, and the tablets, and the earrings, the ringa,(>and nose 
jewels, the changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, and the wimples, and 
tliL crisping pins, the glasses, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the vails ’’ 
—Is 111 18—23 
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greater excess in this particular, than the bishops and clergy them- 
selves, who, on all high festivals, are decked in such gorgeous and 
almost effeminate robes, as must necessanly lead the fashion, and tend 
to annihilate the simplicity which becomes Christians ” * 

The same gaudy taste prevails amongst the poorer classes, where 
women, habitually employed in the most menial and humble occupa- 
tions, will be seen dressed m rich and costly costumes on festivals, and 
are known to deprive themselves and their families of every comfort 
for years in order to save the money required foj their purchase 
The Mohammedans — The Mohammedans, who form the great 
bulk of the population of Damascus, include a laige number of old and 
Healthy families, constituting the anstocracy of the city. They live in 
lliL'ir fine mansions, much secluded from intercourse witli Cluistians 
and Jews^ and occupy all the high offices of State , thdy take advantage, 
however, of the better education and greater talept for business of 
Christians and Jews, whom they employ for the transaction of affairs 
m the Government offices The poorer Mussulmans are engaged in 
trade and commerce, in which they ore seldom very successful, in 
consequence ofttlicir indolent habits. 

Damascus has long been behind the maritime cities of the East, 
regards the 'progress of knowledge and tlic hberahty of feeling enter- 
tained by Moslems towards Christians and Jews About twenty years 
ago, no Christian or Jew was permitted to traverse the city on horse- 
back, or to walk on the upper ,-ith reserved for foot-jiassengers in the 
streets, but was compelled to keep on the lower middle way used by 
riders and cattle , no Frank could appear in public m the European 
dress^Without being insulted by the ^'uiks, all Europeans being 
obliged, to put on th6 Arab costume The Jews compulsorily wore 
black turbans, and the Clyistians brown A great improvement has, 
liowevcr, gradually taken pla8c in the conduct of the Moslems; they 
were formerly taught to consider themselves superior to*^e Chris- 
tians in strength, botii of body and ^md;*and were consequently 
inclined to look down upon them wit'h supreme contempt ; but of late 
jears they have been compelled, by the course of events, to admi^ 
their inferiority m each of these respects, having been repeatedly 
defeated by the Christians in war, apd hatiilg become convinced, by the 
superior civih/ation of Europe, tliat the principles of science laid down 
in the Koran and^ tradition^ of their saints are altogether erroneous. 
Instills way they have been humbled xn they: own estimation, are willing 
to learn from Chribtia\is, and disposed to treat them with respect Euro- 
peans avc, accordingly, now allowed to wear their national coBtumejn 


Jowett's " Researches,” Syria, p. 9P. 
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Damascus, and to follow their own habits of life, without molestation. 
It is still, however, advisable to be more careful not to offend the 
religious feelings and prejudices of Mohammedans in this city, than in 
other places. If a European lady were to take the arm, even of her 
husband in the street, this would be considered so improper a 
faroiharity by the Moslems, that she would be in danger of being 
pelted. During our residence here, an English gentleman was 
attacked by a mob for attempting to sketch some ancient columns stand- 
ing in the wall of the great mosque, formerly the cathedral of St. John, 
and he nas pursued and pelted with stones, till he reached the door 
of the English Consul. Soldiers were immediaUtly sent by the Fasha, 
who arrested and took to prison some of tho shopkeepers nearest to 
the mosque, in ordei to make them discover the real culprits, which, 
however, they coftld or would not do. 

The Christians and Jews have recently obtained a share of municipal 
power, by a firman of the Sultan, through the exertions of our able 
Consul, Mr Wood The firman orders that two Christians, and two 
Jews shall be members of the municipal council, which was previously 
composed exclusively of Mohammedans. The Pasha and Moslems 
'^cre greatly displeased at this innovation, though obliged to submit. 
This IS a very great concession, for it contravenes a law of the Koran, 
which declares that no Christian shall sit in judgment over a Turk. 

Eazaabs, Khans, Gommercr — Damascus has been truly described 
as the most purely oriental of all the cities of the East, bemg 
thoroughly free from any admixture of western fashions or ideas. 
This IS specially exhibited ui the bazaars, which are the finest in the 
East next to those of Constantinople, being large, well lighted,* and 
\ cntilated, and tolerably clean. They arc abundantly stocked witTn mer- 
chandize, and there is a separate bazaar forglmost every description of 
goods The saddlery is in high repute Damascus i s also celebrated for 
its gold aflfi silver tissues, and stripci^silk and cotton stuffs, unset pre- 
cious stones, (specially pearls an^l turquoises, are abundant , every sort of 
gold and silver trimming is also plentiful and cheap. The following is 

lively and true picture of these bazaars they ore “ fragrant with 
the mingled smells of damask roses (sold here in profusion), latakca, 
and the aromatic odours 'cihanaUng from the numerous spice and 
perfumery shops The veiled women gliding about, the turbaned 
men seated upon their carpeted shop-boards, dreanyly running their 
fingers over their Mecca chaplets, or inhaling the cold fragrance of 
their bubbling maghiles , the sweetmeat-vendors *hawking about their 
trftyB of tempting goods, in the shape of rose-leaf tarts, preserved mish 
mishes (apricots), lumps of delight, consolation to the throat, and a 
dozen varieties of halva {boti Sonj), all equally good; the ice-sellers, 
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with Httle pails of frozen cream, and large water jars with a lump of 
snow from Lebanon, closing the spout, — ail these, mixed up with wild- 
looking dervishes, and still wilder-looking Bedouins from the neigh- 
bouring country of the Haouran, form a tout ensemble which has not 
its parallel in any other place." * 

The customary mode of dealing is, for the seller to ask a price as far 
as possible above the value of the article, and for the buyer to adopt the 
opposite extreme , then to wrangle vehemently together, with not a few 
oaths, until they can arrive at some agreement ; this nceessarily involves 
a great waste of time, and much duphcity in the transaction of business. 
Besides the bazaars, ^herc ore some large khans, or warehouses, for 
wholesale commercial transactions ; the Klunn of Assaad Pasha is the 
most splendid structure of the kind in the East, being built of alternate 
layers of black and white marble, having several tiers 6f large gallcnes, 
with nine domes, and the centre of the court ornamented with an 
immense fountain. It is used as an exchange. 

The motley aspect of the population seen in the streets, bazaars, and 
coffcc-houscs of Damascus Is not less singular than that of the popu- 
lation of Cairo, swith the exception that it is more purely Oriental, 
the proportion of Franks (Europeans) being much smaller, and the 
people not tjiiite so noisy A \eiy graphic description of the dif? 
lerent nations, with their costumes, is given by Mr. Bartlet in his 
‘‘ Footsteps of our Lord ind Ills Apostles , — 

“ First came the Turks themselves, not wearing the red fez cap, and clipped 
costume, now coming so generally into use in these degenerate days, hut with 
their nave brows overshadowed by turbans of prodigious amplitude and 
giand^, with long majestic beards, and rob^ almost descending to their very 
heels, most graceful in oiftlinc, and costly in material, and infinitely varied in 
colour All the diflTercnt tribes of the Lebanon Imd their different representa- 
tives, each wearing a dress pcrfec^y distinct from the others Tliere were the 
Alcppiiines and northern Syrians, in their fur-Iiiicd jackets, Arinciiians, who 
being mostly “ Rayahs, ”^or native Shnstians, aiid^prohibited fronT using the 
same brightly contrasted colours as the Tur|is, liad adopted and,werc generally 
robed in a sober garb of blue , while the Jews, as usual, even when rich, in order 
to disarm envy, were 8or4id in outward appearance, and for the most part dressed 
thenisrlves in black Among the crowd might occasionally be seen natives or 
I’ersia, in the tightly-lUcing diess, with long sUwyjs, and the bell-shaped conical 
cap of black wool, somewhat rescmblingihe figures on the Nineveh marbles ” f 

To the foregoing list may*be added, the crafty Greek, the degraded 
Egyptian, and the crouching Syrian , the ^ironzed Arab sheikh of the 
nomadic tnbes of the desert, and the common, fierce-looking Bedouin, 
With a handkerchief bound round his head by a camel’s-hair rope, Bi|d 

* “ Temples and Tombs of Egypt," vol. ii , p. 347 

t “ Footsteps of our Lord and llis Apostles," p 557. 
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his camers-hair cloak fixed by a red leather belt, carrying his long lance, 
and leading his camel througli the more civilized crowd. 

Damascus retains, however, very little of its ancient commencal pros- 
perity The caravans which formerly conveyed to that city nearly all the 
produce of the East Indies, Persia, and other regions of Asia, have 
lost their chief sources of trade, since the estabbshment of the cheaper 
transport to Europe by sea, for the manufacturers of the city and 
neighbourhood find it now much less expensive to procure from Eng- 
land the Indian indigo used m dyeing their silks, than when formerly 
brought by the caiavans One of the chief articles of traffic at pre 
sent, by waj of the desert, is large quantities pf a superior quality of 
tobacco, grown in Persia, besides some Persian silks. The caravans 
have, likewise, lost much of their religious character, the principal 
object with most of the pdgnms to Mecca being now the profits of 
trade I was informed, on good authority, that the camp outside of 
Mecca resembles a complete fair during the eight or ten days of the 
pilgrims’ sojourn there In compliance with the custom of sacrificing 
a sheep to the prophet, some of the pilgrims vie with each other who 
shall offer the largest sacrifice, and slay as many us ^fleen or twenty 
sheep, a pestilential fever is sometimes bred by the number of carcases 
*putnfying near the camp The residents of the town an\l neighbour- 
hood provide large fiocks of sheep, which ore sold at a great profit , 
and they convert even the necessary article of water into a source of 
gain, for having filled their wells and tanks, they cut off all the 
ch-anncls of the natural springs, so as to compel the unfortunate 
pilgrims to purchase water from them at an exorbitant price The 
caravans often consist of bqjtween 4,000 and 6,000 camels. 'As they 
would find no water direct across the desert, 'their route lies 'first to 
Palmyra, where they enter the caravan tra^k from Aleppo 

'Ihcre arc still a considerable number of silk manufactories at 
Damasciuk and much taste is displayed in the beauty of the patterns, 
especially of those worked in gold; the looms, however, that we 
saw, were of the rudest and inoSt primitive construction. The manu- 
iactory of the far-famed Damascus’ blades haft ceased, and they arc 
scarce in the bazaars, the very supenor temper of the steel is believed 
to have been derived from 'the ic^arkable purity of the water, and to 
the same circumstance is attributed the good quality of their dyes 
A good camage-road could be made at comparatively little cost over 
the Lebanon to Beyrout^ this would be an immense benefit to 
Damascus, and the fertdc plains of the Hautan, by affording the 
i]g.eanB of an easy, cheap, and ei^ieditious transport of their pnoduce to 
the sea-ports on the coast , while now it is conveyed over the moun- 
* tain* on the backs of mules or camels. This project has been strongly 
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recommended to the Turkish Oovemment by our Consul, Mr Wood, 
but, hitherto, without success, on the jilea that such a road would 
open an access for foreign troops to the centre of the country. 

CoiFEE Houses, Gardens, Walls — The Damascenes being pre- 
eminently pleasure-hunters, pass a considerable portion of their time 
in public coffee houses and gardens, the number of which is very 
great The coffee-houses are situated in the most public streets, and 
in the gardens outside the walls. In the gardens they consist merely 
of open sheds, erected amidst trees and beds of flowcis, on the borders 
of running sticams, adorned with artificial waterfalls and fountains, 
combining thus the rtv^uisites, so luxurious m a hot climate, of shade, 
coolness, and fragrance The most frequented of these cafes stands on 
the banks of the Barrada, where it divides into channels, forming 
several caEcade% oieihiing with lai^e trees, under* which are built 
several spacious open sheds At night the place is lit with small pale 
lamps, strung upon cords, and suspended among the daikcning foliage 
of the trees ; this affords a soft, subdued light, well suited to the scene, 
while it brightly sparkles where it is reflected by the foaming, 
troubled water% 

The respectable Turks and Syrians daily assemble here in consider- 
able numbers and waste hours in sipping coffee, drinking sherbet, 
eating sweetmeats, inhaling the cool, fragrant fumes of the Narguile, 
and indulging their love of idle, scandalous gossip Some sit in silent 
musing, or even stretch thein‘'''’ves on the giound, lulled into a pen- 
sive, dreamy beatitude, by the fanning of the cool bieezcs and murmurs 
of the rushing brooks this cafe has been aptly named the chef-lieu of 
Kxefit^ The only thing 1 felt interfering with the real beauty and 
repose of the place was tlie occasional musical performances of a noisy, 
Jingling Arab orchestra ^ 

The gardens by which the tity is surrounded may be considered its 
chief beauty, being unrivalled both for their extent and natssaal luxuri- 
ance; the trees, sltrulTs, and flowers, in whiclf they abound, are left to 
grow m their wild state, not improved by art Besides t^ie fiuit-trees, 
which aic predominant, they contam many forest trees and flowerim; 
ornamental shrubs, such as oaks, poplars, willows, acacias, laurels, 

The fruit-trees include the fig, vine^ olive, 'orange, lemon, citron, pista- 
chio, peach, apricot, plum, prune, almond, quince, apple, pear, mulberry, 
walnut, hazlcnut, jujube, &nd pomegranate , the forest trees support 
the vines, which grow with surjinsing vigour, stretching, in festoons, 
from tree to tree l^he damask rose is the princqial flower, and grows 
to an immense size and height, its branches drooping with the wei{|ht 
of roses, strongly perfuming the air Some portions of ground arc 
cleared under the trees for the cultivation of vegetables, melons, and 
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few patches of corn ; but, with these exceptions, it is covered with rank 
grasses and weeds The variegated hues of the green foliage is very 
pleasing to the eye, and so thick as to form the deepest shade. There 
are only a few narrow, winding paths through the thickets of wood, 
which very much resemble an uncultivated wilderness 

These gardens or orchards entirely owe their fertility to the waters 
of the Carrada river (the Pharpar of Scripture, and Chrysorrhoas, 
“golden stream,” of the Greek geographers), which are conveyed 
tlirough them by artificial channels, the waters flowing rapidly, are 
often collected at the lower end of the gardens into fountains, by the 
Bide of simple alcoves These streams, after ^'ngating the gardens, 
are conducted to the Balunrat el-Mcry, “Lake of Meadows,” about 
BIX miles cast of the city, fertilizing a large tract of beautiful meadow 
land. 

The plain of Damascus, including the gardens, is called Ghutnh, and 
was included by Abulfeda among the four terrestnal paradises, the 
other three being the Strath of Bawwan, in Persia, the Nahr (nver) cl- 
Aballatt, and the Soghd of Samarkand, but Damascus was reckoned 
the first.* The produce of these oichards, which extgnd seven miles, 
is exported to distant places, and they afford a profitable return, even 
fn then wild state They are inclosed with mud or cltty walls, the 
mud being formed into large bncks, by means of parallel boards, as 
the construction proceeds Though the climate is mild and hot the 
greater part of the year, the vicinity of the mountains creates severe 
cold in winter, and the snow falls sometimes several feet thick; the 
winter season is only, however, of short duiation. 

Walls and Aniiquitie^— The walls of Hie city are remfc'nable, 
and their foundations, to some way above ground, are of high antiquity, 
being constructed of large bevelled stone^ , the upper parts arc ot 
more recent woikmanship, piobably Siirraccnic At the termination 
of the Sttfiujht street there is a laigc ancient gate, called Porta 
del Sole, with three enftancos,^ two of which are closed up. Houses 
are built on ‘parts of the walls* Us in St Paul’s time, with windows 
tpwards the country. One of these, near the gateway, is shown as 
Ehat from which the apostle was let down and escaped from the Jews, 
who were waiting to kill him* 'but apothcr place, m a more remote situa* 
tion, is pointed out as the most suitable for such an undertaking , the 
distance from the ground is between tweitty-five aqd thirty feet. A 
small cave is shown near the Christian burying-ground, where the 
apostle 18 supposed to have concealed himself, and there is another 
snpt, not far fiom the gateway.at the termination of the Straight- 
street, where his miraculous conversion is asserted to have taken place. 

* Abulfcd, Tab Syr,p 100 
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About half-an-hour from Damascus, m tho'village of Jobar, there is a 
synagogue, built over a cave, in which, according to a traditioi^ the 
prophet Elijah concealed himself during his persecution * it is often 
-visited by the Jews, though there is only one Jewish family in the 
village. It is a remarkable circumstance that Damascus, although the 
most ancient city in the world, and older than many ruins, has no 
antiquities, not the vestige of a triumphal arch, a column, a palace, a 
public bath, or an amphitheatre having been discos ered. It must 
have possessed, at vanous periods, magnificent temples to the gods, 
and palaces for its sovereigns, hut so often has it been completely 
debtroyed m the lapses of nges, on account of its great wickedness, 
that all these have disappeared. 

Lli'EO&'I, and the Lli’eus* Hospitals — It is remarkable that 
the inhabitants of Damascus arc c\cmpt from Icprosyf and that while 
there arc few cases of the disease amongst the Jews of SjTia, it 
is very prevalent among those of Palestine The cases in the hospitals 
at Damascus come chiefly from the borders of the Hauran, Palestine, 
and Egypt , there arc two hospitals, the Claistian and the Moslem , 
the last IS bcheied by Jews, Christians, and Moslems, to have been 
founded by Gehazt 

Judging f'lbm the cases which I examined in the hospital, the disease 
of the present day corresponds exactly with the leprosy of Scripture It 
consists of pustules, scabs, and destructive slowly corroding ulcers, 
accompanied with a deeply mor’ id condition of the functions of nutri- 
tion, and great general debility In some cases every feature of the 
fate, the nose, lips, and even the eyes, were almost entirely destroyed 
by ukSlation, or obliterated by an unheflthy sw clling , m others the 
fingers,* toes, and otluJr portions of tlie extremities had gradually 
dropped off, or become driqd up, and apparently dead In most cases 
the voice was affected, and very feeble Many of them were helpless 
and deeply pitiable cripples, dragging out a most miserable linger- 
ing existence. The disease affects chici^ scroAlous constitutions, and 
is evidently connected with some mvelcrately morbid condition of the 
blood, its progress is generally very gradual, slowly eating up the 
body, like a devouring caiikei Tlieic is ample evidence that it is not 
m the present day a contagious ijr infectious disease, the facts by 
which this IS established are conclusive, and ray own testimony is fully 
confirmed by that (ff Dr J If Thompson, the able and learned physician 
employed for some years m the East, as thc,agent of the Syrian Society 
of London. In his published account of the diseases of the East, he 
states,—, , 

" From all the inquiries I made — and they extended over a period of •some 
five years, while residing in Damascus— I was never, in any one instance, able to 
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trace the spread of the disease of leprosy to contagion Prom the priests of the 
dilfeunt Christian denominations I had frequent statements on the subject, and 
in which they admitted that they had, on all occasions, made no distinction 
between a Kper patient and any other patients, and, on occasions when leper 
patients are dying, they (the priests) are, in virtue of their sacerdotal duties, 
obliged to be in close contact with the dying lepers, inhale their offensive breath, 
remain in their apartments, touch and dress their sores, and do many other 
needful duties for these poor creatures , and, notwithstanding all this, and their 
peculiar exposure to the influence of contagion — if such there be — they one and 
all assert that they never heard or knew of a priest contracting the disease of 
leprosy in any form even tradition does not speak of any such occurrence 
“ In the present day the bad cases of leprosy are not allowed to go at large, 
they arc obliged to keep within the precincts dt th^ asylums, but the milder 
cases, and those who are not objects of disgust, or show traces of the disease, are 
allowed to go at large, and to collect alms for their fellow-suflerers in the hospi- 
tals The people hand these lepers money, bread, ficc , and, so far, do not evince 
any fear of the disease, though Orientals are naturally very fearful and tmiul 
ihnut any sickness where contagion is apprehended though the Moslems arc 
fatalists, still they observe a wise pieciiution at all times, and are not foolhardy 
in seasons of epidemic, phigue, or cholera ” 

Dr Thompson is of opinion, that when persons of a delicate and 
scrofulous constitution aic living in the same roorfi, and breathing 
shabitually the same air as leprous patients, they might acquire the 
disease, as, also, by inoculation of its matter It is hereditary and 
runs in families, though there aic many instances of the children of 
leprous parents escaping the disease Healthy persons have often 
lived with lepers m the married state, without any injury By the 
Moslem laws lepers are pronounced unclean, and must withdraw from 
society, to In c alone , if married, they are legally divorced, ^by the 
fact of having the disease , Vut it is a singular fact, that in the hospi- 
tals lepers sometimes mterniiiriy, in order mutually to aid eacV other 
when disabled by their frightful distempers 
It seems evident that, in ancient tiAes, JejiroHy was not considered 
contagijfis, the Icpcis Jived in huts^ outside Jhe cities, close to the 
gates and gneat thoioughfarcs f Jhey were allowed to beg on the road- 
side i Naaman travelled to Jeiusalem with a large retinue of servants 
j.f is obvious that such freedom of mtercourse between the diseased 
and healthy would not hoip been permitted had leprosy been found 
as contagious as the sinall-po\ oi tcarlct fever Lepers were banished 
from society solely on account of the painfully disgusting character of 
the disease, which is highly oficiisive both to the s^ht and smell It 
was considered, however, Kicuiab]e , for, in thq case of Naaman, ]thc 
King of Israel rending hiq clothes, cried, “ Am I God, to kill and 
nfakc alive, that this man dotli send to me to cure a maCn of his 
^ leprosy • It may not be generally known that the pure, soft waters 

* 2 Kings V. 7 
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of the Barrada (ancient Phorpar) have from time immemorial been 
held in high repute for their supposed medicinal qualities in diseases of 
the skin ; and pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem, who are affected 'nitli 
such complaints, often in the present times pitch their tents and remain 
some days on the banks, in the hope of being healed by washing m the 
river This circumstance explains the reason of Naaman so boastfully 
referring to the waters of Damascus os of superior virtue to those of 
the Jordan. 

Diseases of Stria and Palestine — The principal diseases of 
Syria and Palestine are the following — ophthalmia, intermittent, 
remittent, and rheumatic fevers, •typhus fever, rare, diarrhma and 
djaeiiteiy, tubercular complaints and consumption, rare, stomach and 
bowel complaints, very common from inattention to diet , liver diseases 
rather rare , worms, in adults and children very frequertt , skin diseases 
common, owing to the neglect of cleanliness , leprosy, not frequent , 
European cholera very prevalent, insanity, very rare when the 
Asiatic cholera appeared at Damascus, the mortality was frightful, and 
still more so, in many cases, the rapidity of the disease It was remarked, 
also, that its greatest lavagcs occurred in the half of the city which is 
rather low and damp , while it was less destructive in the other half, 
winch is dry,*and where the wealthy Moslems chiefly reside- 

Religion — Morals— llErouMATioN Movlmlnt — The morals of 
all classes and sects in Damascus are extremely corrupt — unnatural 
crimes being very prevalent, es^'ocidlly among the Moslems, some 
melancholy proofs of which came to our knowledge The Jews 
approximate to the Turks in the laxity of their morals, and their 
wome*i)Nrho are betrothed when childrcn^and marry at an early age, 
are said* to be very loosd in their conduct The poor Jews complain 
also greatly of the oppreaiyon and injustice which they suffer from 
the wealthy metnbers of their liommunity The annual sum which 
the Sultan requires them to pqy as a tax to the State, nig rated 
and collected by themselves, according, to the*mcans of each indivi- 
dual, and the grievance is stated to be* that several of their wealthiest 
bankers and merchants have managed, by getting themselves placed 
under the protection of some foreign Consul, to be legally cxemptci/ 
from all such taxation, they ha^e in* {his manner unjustly and 
d'sgracefully cast the whole burthen upon their poorer brethren , 
the truth of this wias confimled to us by good authoiity The native 
Jeifs of the city are ^xtremely bigoted and fanatic, and will scarcely 
recognise the European Jews, who are more enhglitened and liberal, 
as belonging to their body. Most of. the Jews of the city peiform ^ 
pilgrimage, at least once in their life, to the four holy cities of 
Palestine. ’ ^ 
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The Christian population are kept by their priests in a state of 
great ignorance and bigotry ; their morality is also very low : they are 
strongly addicted to lying, dishonesty, and every species of deceit. 
The priests themselves set the example of covetousness and dishonesty, 
as AViU be presently shown in the account of their schools. The 
people are in general extremely apathetic and idle; the hours of 
business are few, the shops usually opening at ten, and closing at 
four or five, when the tradea-people resort to the coffee-houses and 
gardens, and pass the evening smoking, sipping coffee, playing at 
dice, and listening to music, or some professional teller of frivolous 
stones During the fine season many go out caily in the day to the 
gardens and orchards, spread their carpets or mats near sonic 
running stream, and sit there, occupied as above described. 

Such being the unsatisfactory moral and religious condition of the 
people of Damascus, there is much cause for thankfulness that a 
spontaneous effort at reformation has token place among them within 
the last twelvemonth, through the instrumentality, chiefly, of a native, 
who IS in several respects a remarkable character. Dr. Meshakah, 
referred to in a former report, is an eminent physicirn, who, until re- 
^cently, was in the most extcnsivepractice, and belongs to one of the most 
respectable Christian families. He studied medicine when very young 
for a short time in Egypt under Dr Clot Bey ; his general education 
was at that time incomplete, but being endowed with an inquiring 
and enlarged mind, he has since taught himself mathematics, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, geology, and other branches of science, with 
which his countrymen, in the present day, are generally unacquunted 
In religion he was a practical unbehever, being prejudiced ag^inat the 
Bible by the falsehoods and absurdities tau^nt in his own Church. 
Ills scepticism was first shaken by reading an Arabic translation of 
“ Keith on Prophecy , ’’ this led him to a more careful investigation 
of the j(f!denccs of the authenticity of the Bible, which resulted in 
hiB complete^ in tellcctu^ convy:;tion of its truth. When the power of 
the Divine Word subsequently reached his heart, after a severe 
ilomestic calamity, he felt he could no longer conscientiously remain a 
member of his unscnptural Cliurch (the Homan Gathohe section of 
the Greek Church), but thht'ho wgs bound to make an open profes- 
sion of his new faith. He accordingly last year publicly addressed a 
letter to the Patriarch, stating his reasons for seceding from his 
Church The Patriurth attempted a public replv;, but the Doctor, m a 
second letter, clearly convicted him of having committed great mist^es 
through his imperfect knowledge of the Scriptures and of history ; and 
this was done with so much point and wit, that the Fatnarch is 
acknowledged by all parties to have been comjfletely defeated, and 
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the only anB\rer he ventured to make was a public excommunication 
of the Doctor. This event has created great excitement in Damascus 
and throughout all Syria, and the correspondence published by the 
American press at Beyrout is read with avidity A member of the 
Greek orthodox Church, a young man of good family at Beyrout, has 
also published a letter, in which he asserts that the Doctor’s argu- 
ments apply equally to the errors of the Greek orthodox Church. 
Severn! of the inhabitants of Damascus, following the Doctor’s 
example, have seceded from their churches, and united themsehes 
into a reformed congregation, under the direction of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries. The Sunday on which we attended their public service, there 
were about twenty-five natives present, all men, one of the American 
missionaries read the Scriptures, prayed, and preached in Arabic; the 
hearers seemed much in earnest. The Sunday previous about fitly 
natives had attended, some probably from curiosity, and others yet only 
half decided. We had several pleasing interviews with Dr. Meshakah, 
who is, undoubtedly, an able man, and his sincerity is proved by his 
cheerfully submitting for conscience’ sake to the loss of the greatest 
part of his meikcal practice. He is now preparing a work on the 
Papacy, and the'missionanes say he has a remarkable knowledge o( 
tlie Scriptures. 

The priests have taken great alarm, and arc adopting the most 
stringent measures to stop this movement, A letter was received 
from the Patriarch and Bishons while we were nt Damascus, ordering 
the priests carefully to search every house belonging to members of their 
C'hurcjies, and require the people to give up the Bibles, 'I'cstaments, 
and ti^ other books they had received dom Protestants This order 
was obeyed, and many books were taken away and destroyed — some 
of the people saved them by sending them to the houses of the mis- 
sionaries. Since, however, th6 firman of the Sultan, granting to all 
Christians the protection of the law against persecution ^r their 
religious opinions, the priests ore strqiped of tlicir forn^r tyrannical 
and vindictive power, and can no longer have the people forced from 
their homes by ’lurkish soldiers, and driven to church at the poin*' 
of the bayonet. Their chief resource now will be cunning an/ 
falsehood. 

Looking at the origin and character of the reformation movement 
at Damascus, an4 considenng it in combination with many similar 
religious movements^in various parts of Palestine and Syria, which 
include every class of society, there is good reason to believe that all 
the efforts of the priesthood will be insufficient to repress thwr 
progress, and that the people will, at no very remote period, generally^ 
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cast off the pnestly bondage by which they have so long been deluded 
and enslaved. 

Damascus is, next to Jerusalem, the strongest hold of the Latin and 
Greek communions in Syria; they have in this important city a 
considerable number of monasteries and churches, with a large body 
of monks and priests There are three Latin monasteries, belonging 
to the Franciscans, Capuchins, and Lazarists, the buildings are good, 
and have libraries attached to them, containing good collections of 
books in the Oriental and other languages , there are also large day- 
schools under the direction of the priesthood. Father Tomaso, 
whom the Jews some years since were accused ot murdering, belonged 
to the Capuchin monastery There are, besides, a number of detached 
chuiches, one of which, the new Greek cathedral now building, 
IS dedicated to* the Emperor Nicholas The great mosque was 
formerly the cathedral, and dedicated to John the Baptist It was 
originally a heathen temple, erected by the Romans, and there are 
some remams of fine Roman architecture to be seen in the walls from 
the roof of a neighbouring house 

When it IS considered that Damascus is resorted to by the 
]lcdouin population of the groat Syrian desert as thefr head-quarters, 
and the chief emporium from whence they supply many of their 
greatest wants, such as clothing, arms, ammunition, &c. , that it is, 
moreover, one of the stations where the carasans assemble for the con- 
scjance of merchandise and safe-conduct of pilgrims to Medina, 
Mecca, and Bagdad, the importance of this ancient city in a missionary 
aspect cannot be overrated No efforts, therefore, should be spared to 
establish there large, eihcicilt, and well-supported missions has 
been truly observed by that zealous and able inissionary in thfe East, 
Dr Wilson — , 

“ The sword of Muhammad was not \)ermitted to be^ drawn against 
the Chry^anity of the East till had become degenerate, and 
when the C4ri8tianity oi' that quarter of the world ceases to be dege- 
nerate, the sword of Muhammad, though it may make great havoc 
>r a season, will undoubtedly soon be sheathed, never more to be 
ken from the scabbard The eyes of the whole Moslem world arc 
towards Damascus, and what is tiansactcd there is noted in many 
lands.” • 

Schools axd Missions — ^The state of educationtand the wants of 
the people in this respect being one of the chief ojijects of our mission, 
wc carefully inquired into the condition of the schools Every 
Mussulman boy is taught to road, in order that he may learn the 
Koran, and there are schools attached to almost every mosque ; but 

* " Lands of the Bible," vol ii„ p, 36G. 
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■Wilting 18 very seldom taught, or, m fact, any other branch of know- 
ledge. 

As already stated, in the account of the harems, the women of all 
sects throughout the East are wholly uneducated, and grossly ignorant, 
moreover, of the simplest household and domestic duties. We weie 
assured by ladies who have long laboured in several par|;p of the East 
for the improvement of the female population, that girls arc brought 
up by their mothers in ideas of vanity, and in habits of moral 
laxity scarcely credible to Europeans. This extreme state of female 
degradation proves the vast importance of great exertions being 
made for the education of the female portion of the population, as 
ivell as for that of the male, for, os was observed to us by some 
intelligent natives, however sound may be the principles and exten- 
sive the knowledge of the men trained in good ijcrfiitural schools, 
their children will be corrupted, their domestic aflaiis badly managed, 
and their hopes of a progressive improvement defeated, if their 
vines remain ignorant and imraoial The progress of Christian civi- 
hz.itioii in these countries must, thcicforc, be incalculably impeded 
hy the neglect of female education Few measures could he more 
conducive to the regeneration of the pojiulation of Syria and Palchtinc 
than the cstaBlishmeut of large, well conducted Scriptural schools for 
native females at Beyrout, Damascus, Jeiusalcm, Nahlous, and 
Nazareth The Homan Catholics have uheady large female schools, 
conducted by Sisters of Chanty, i” several of thcbo places 

The schools of the Christian population of Damascus are very 
small, and the education given in them is superficial and incfRcient , 
the childteii learn to read Arabic and mc«lern Greek, but not gram- 
matically , and the boyshre taught a little wilting They have not the 
entire Bible, but merely cop^s of the Psalms, interspersed with absurd 
h’gends of saintif A few only «ff the girls learn to read, but never to 
write I remember visiting a gnlg’ school in the great monu^^pry at 
Bethlehem, which afforcTed a good speciir^en of tlicii notion^ of female 
education — there were about twenty young girls, very dirty in their 
di esses and persons, taught by a young woman of similar appearance, 
amidst great noise and disorder Plaving been asked if 1 wished to 
hear them sing, two of the girls, leaving tlicir scats, went and knelt 
before a picture of the Virgin Mary, at the end of the loom, and all 
the otliers having dikewise knelt facing the picture, they chanted 
111 most discordant tc^es a canticle to tjic Virgin. There were 
scarcely any books in the school, and the mistress was evidently very 
Ignorant • 

The Greek priests at Damascus arc the less excusable for the bad 
condition of their schools, as they receive annually from the Em pci or 

K K 
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of Russia, m his assumed character of protector of all the Churches 
belonging to the Greek communion in the East, the sum of 40,000 
piastres (400i ) expressly granted for the maintenance of their schools 
m the city ; but we heard from good authority that out of this fund 
from twelve to fifteen thousand piastres only were applied to the 
support of sahoola, the remainder being appropriated by the higher 
clergy to their own purposes The same is said to be the practice in 
every other part of the East, and this had at limes called forth the 
complaints of the people 

The Jens have very large schools, in which about five hundred 
children are received from the age of two years and upwards, and 
divided into classes according to their ages; the schools were very 
filthy, and the children dirty and disorderly when we visited them, 
they contain^^ none hut males, the women being left without educa- 
tion Every male learns to read and write, and is instructed in the 
Talmudic authors There is only one hook for a whole class, m which 
each scholar reads in his turn , corporal punishment is used to preseivc 
order, though apparently with very little success. 

The only well-oiganizcd school is that of the American mission 
* This mission consists of the Rev Mr Bainett and Dr. Paulding, both 
Presbjtcnans , the Doctor practises as a physician gratuitously 
There is also an agent of the Presbyterian Church of the north ot 
Ireland, the Rev Mi Robson,* who labours in conjunction with the 
Americans They were all sent at first to minister exclusively to 
the Jews, but meeting with little success, in consequence of their 
deep-rooted bigotry, they are now directing their attention also to 
the Christians They are found and devoted men, and likely In time 
to be instruments of much good to the people of this dark place 
The average attendance when vve visitiJd the school was fifty boys, 
consisting of Jews, Christians, and a few Moslems 

A 4fody of Ercntlj Lazarists (tonccaled Jesuits), consisting of a 
Superior i^nd two assistants, , have also conducted a boys and girls’ 
school for some years The boys' school appeared well managed, but 
the Superior told us he was obliged stnctly to limit the education to 
secular instruction, for if. he introduced religion the children of the 
Greek Churches would be instlndy taken away, so great was tlic 
jealousy of their priests. One pupil in the girls’ school was threatened 
with excommunication by the PatJ^arch, unless .‘she left the school, 
because she was observed to make the signt of the cross with o»e 
finger, like the Roman . Catholu^, instead of using three Angel's, 

* This devoted missionary lias left in bad heallh, and has been aucceeded b) 
llie Rev Mr I*orlei 
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according to the practice of the Greeks The girls’ school contains 
between seventy and eighty children, and is superintended by a native 
mistress, they are taught to sew and to read, but the parents object 
to their learning to wiite, as it might afford the means of engaging in 
ilandcstine correspondence. The school is considered, therefore, by 
the Superior to be comparatively of little use; it was rather curious to 
1 r.or a Papist complaining of the ignorance and bigotry of the priests 
and people of the Greek Church, and of the low state of their 
morals, he was obliged, he said, to refuse receiving Jewish boys, 
because they stole the clothes of the other children. 

Ancient Histoey —It is affirmed by the Damascenes that tlieir city 
is the most ancient of the earth , that it was founded by Shem, the son 
of Noah, upon the spot where Cam killed Abel, anc^ that the won- 
derful fertility of the soil is attributable to its having been moistened 
with the righteous blood of the first man who died When Abraham 
migrated from Ur of the Chaldees into Palestine, Damascus was a 
place of some importance, for it is stated that Elie^er, the steward of 
his house, came from that city.* The Arabic name of Syria is Sham, 
which IS often applied also to Damascus as the capital of the province, 
with the ad^tional epithet ei-Sham Shot eef, the noble and beau- 
tiful ” It was taken and made tiibutary by David, but it subsequently 
recovered its independence, and often waged w'ar against the Israel- 
ites Tiglath-pileser, the Assyrian king, carried away the inhabitants 
of Damascus into captivity, after teducing their city to rums f Having 
been rebuilt, it passed in succession under the sway of the Babylonian, 
Persian ^ Grecian, Roman, and Byzantine Empires, and always held 
the first,rank among thq cities of the Easl During the Roman rule 
It was distinguished as the memorable scene of the consersion of St 
Paul It was ^fteiward ca'^tured by the successor of Mahomet, who 
having subdued all Syria, made Damascus the capital of the Saraceme 
3‘'mpiro, which distinctiAn it rctainbd until, in eighth century, the 
Khalifat was transferred to Bagdad This ancient city next fell under 
the yoke of the Turks, having been taken in the twelfth century by 
Timur the Tartar. § The Egyptians obtained possession of it together 
with the rest of Syria, in 1838, but it was aoon restored to the Turkb 
through the intervention of the European powers. Damascus may be 
considered to have existed, Jtlierefore, as a populous city for above 
three thousand yearn, with the exception only of the short periods of 
Its Qoraplete destructioh by Tiglath-pileser, 4nd other conquerors; the 
great fertility and beauty of its soil having led, on such occasions, to 
the immediate erection of a new city on the rums of the former. 

* Genesis xv 2 f Tsaiah xvii I. 1 Acts ix. 

§ Gibbon — Decline and Fall, chap 51 and following 
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Tnr 1IAUII\N A\]> OTIIKR COUNTRIES EAST OF THE JORDAN. 

Erfst of the Lebanon and Jordan lies an extensive range of 
countiy, including lofty mountainous regions and large feitilc iilaiiis, 
stretching to the boidcis of the Great Desert In ancient times 
a great portion of this country vas populous and swell cultivated, 
but it has long since been reduced, under the curse of God, 
to a comparatively desolate and uncidtivatcd condition. It is now 
cliiefly inhabited by nomad tubes of Arabs, and very little of the 
land IS under tillage, the piincipal source of produce being its exten- 
sile pasturage, uliich is used for the purpose of rearing the large 
herds of camels required for journeying over the sandy deserts. These 
legions were fotmeily the seats of the small kingdoms of the Amalek- 
ites, Midianites, Ammonites, and Moabites, who were subjugated by 
the Israelites They afterwards were included as provinces of the 
Assyrian, Itomaii, and Byynntmc Kmpiies, and they acquired undei 
the Romans a high degree of prosperity, as is attested by the splendid 
rums still existing on the sites of some of the foriper cities, besides 
the remains of roads, bridges, canals, and other useful works scattered 
over the country But since tlie conquest of the Muhammedans, 
which seems to have everywhere carried with it a blasting influence, 
they have fallen into their present state of ruin and barbarism. 

The fcitility of the soil m these regions, and the genial nature of 
the climate, leniain unchanged In order, therefore, to restore their 
former piospeiity, of which they were deprived on account only of 
the idolatiy and great wickedness of the people, nothing is Required 
but to bung the pi event ignorant and lawless inhabitants into habits 
of peace, older, and industry by the uitrqduction among them of the 
light of a pure and lifc-giving Chnstianty, as the only foundation tliat 
C.II1 scg^c II dm iblc state of civilization Theie is encouragement lo 
labour foi sjich a resuft m the promise that a‘tiine is reserved in llic 
secret counsels of the Almight;^ for its fulfilment — 

I will bniig again tlie captivity of Moab, in the latter daya, aaitli the Loid ” 
^‘1 mil bring again the captivity of the children of Ammon, saith the Lord ’’ 

\he remnant of iny people* shall possess them They shall build the old 
wastes, they shall raise up the former desolations, and they shall repair tlie 
waste cities, the desolations of many geiieratioi^ ”* 

I 

The following IS a brief ^statistical account of thfise regions, accord- 
ing to their ancient geographical 'divisions — ' ‘ 

• “ Collectivelv speaking, they fornied the country which was first conquered by 
the Israelites biforc tlie subjugation of the Land of Canaan, and was allotted to 


ler xlvm 47, Zeph ii «!, Isai Isi 4, hiii 12, EEek.xxxvi 33,35 
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the tribe of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh. In the time of the 
Romans nearly the whole was compiised under the district called Pereea, which 
Has Itself divided into the six caiituiis of Abilene, Trachonitis, Itiirse<i, Gauluii- 
iii-i, Bataiiiea, and Pertea, strictly so called , to whiih some geographers have 
added Decapolis Abilene was the most northern of these provinces, being 
situated between the mountains of Libanus and Anii-Libanus, and deriving its 
name from the city Abila or Abela 

" Trachonitia was bounded by tbc Desert on the east, Batamea on tbc west, 
IturcEi on the south, and the country ot Damascus on the north, and inLhidcd 
the rocky district now called El Ledja Iturica, on the east of Batanaa, and to 
the soiitli of Trachonitis, derived its name from letur, the son oi Isliniael, and 
was also called Auranitis, from the city of Auran, which latter apptllatiori it 
still retains, under that of*Haonrnn Gaulonitis was a tract on the east side of 
tilt lake of Gennesareth and ihi river Jordan, «hidi derived its name from 
Gaiilan, the city of Og, King of Bashan Batiin.ea, the am lent kingdom of 
Bashan, was situated to the north-east of Gaiilunilis, and was*c el eb rated lor its 
excellent bleed of cattle, its rich pastures, and fur its stalely n iks A part of it 
Is now railed El Belka Peroia, in its strictest sense, included the southern part 
ot the country beyond Jordan and Samaria ” — Robinson’s “ Palestine and Syria,” 
vnl II , pp 121, 122 

To the forcgoiijg may be added, the t«o distncts of Einphanm and 
Emeasa, noith of Damascus Not a town is to be found in this 
extcnsiya range of beautiful and fertile country,^ the only habitations, 
besides the encampments of the nomad Bedouins, being a few small 
miserable villages This hhort notice will be concluded by an enume- 
ration of the sites of some of 'he ancient cities wliicli have been 
visited by Volney — liurckhardt — Seetzen — liby and Mangles — llobin- 
son — Buckingham — Loid Lindsay, and otliei tiavclleis 

Jlaviiih m Epiphania is the Hamath mtmtioned m Scripture as the 
nortlierft boundary of fhe country allotted to the twelve tribes, it 
stood on the banks ot ihg Oiontes, in a higlily fertile territory 
Itihlah* anA. ZeHad^ (Sadad), iicripturnl cities, now villages Sadad 
contains the largest number of Syrians of any place in Syii^is^ Four 
days’ journey east of lOamnscus are the^celehrJtcd ruins of Palmyra, 
the ancient “Tadmor in the wilderness | not fiu from crf-Z)cir on 
tlic Euphrates, is jRahahah, the " Itchoboth by the river,” of Scrip- 
ture § 

'Hie “Hauran” of Scripture 1| wq^ the ‘A^tramtls of the Eomaftr, 
and was the eastern boundary of the Israelites One part is flat, and 
extremely fertile, the other stony and mountainous, its prosperity was 
V cry great, especially ynder the Homans, aB| is show n by tlie rums of 
numerous villages, its present capital is Eahmca7i,in The principal 
•mcient ^tes are Edrei (Edhra), a city of Og, King of Bashan, 

* 2 Kings xziii 33 f Ezek xlvii 15 12 Chron viii 4* 

S Gen xxzvi 37 || Faek xlvii 18 ^ Josh xiii 31 
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vith extensive rums ; Ashtaroih , * Bosira (Busrah), the capital of 
Arabia Provincial supposed by some to be the Bosrah of Edom, and 
having considerable rums ; Kenath,-\ subsequently the Canatha of the 
Decapolis, ivith also extensive ruins , SkakOf probably the Sacam of 
Ptolemy. J 

To the south of the Hauran are the beautiful and nch pastoral dis- 
tnets of Bashan (urhich means fat), including the ancient kingdom of 
Bashan, or Bafancea , part also of the Gaulonitit (Jaulan), and the 
rich district, called in Arabic, Ajlun, as far as the country of Gilead, 
once inhabited by the Amorites, the descendants of Canaan The 
ancient sites found in these districts arc —/he ruins of Ahtla, a 
town of Decapolis, Gadara (Ummkeis), capital of the Gadarenes, 
and another town of Decapolis, Get am (Djerash), also a city of 
Decapolis, the Anns of which aie considered equal in beauty to those 
of Palmyra, Argob (Rajeb), Arhela (Irbid), Kafr-Bil, which is con- 
jectured to be the ancient Bella , Mahanah (ancient Mahanaim) , and 
Amatah (ancient Amathus) § 

These districts are bounded to the south by the n\er Zerla, the 
Jabboek of Scnpturc. Further south lies the qpuntry anciently 
belonging to the kingdoms of the Ammonites and Moabites (both 
descendants of Lot), and which were allotted to Gad 'and Reuben 
These kingdoms vere divided by the River A mm, now called Modjeb 
The country of the Ammonites included Mount Gilead, and bears now 
the name of el~Belka , it was formerly very highly cultivated, its fertility 
IS undiminishcd, and tracks remain of a good Roman road The sites 
of many of its ancient towns can still be pointed out, of which the follow- 
ing are the pnncipal, though some doubt is attached to the acdiiacj of 
a tev '—Ramoth-Gilead (Es-Salt), Blealeh (El-Al), iZesAiow' (Hesh- 
ban), BaaUMeon (Mam), ATedeha (Madera), Bihon (Dhiban), Atoit 
(Arair), Kiriathatm ** (Kareiyat), Maa'iarus ? (M’Kaur), Beth-Hoolah 
(Am-lj^la), Beth-Nimrah (Nimnn), Juazer (Sar), and the last, and 
most remajjkablc, is Jlabbaljt Anunon (Philadelphia), the ancient 
capital of the Ammonites, wliich was greatly embeUished by the 
Romans and Greeks, and whose beautiful rums still attest its former 
splendour 

■She present desolate statfi of A/nmon is noticed by Lord Lindsay as 
a wonderful instance of the fulfilment of prophecy . — 

“ The dreariness of its [Ammon] aspect," says the n|)ble writer, " is quite 
indescribable, it looks like tie abode of death , thofvalley atinka with dead 


• Joshua xiii 31 ^ Numbera zxxii*'43 

t Robinson's “ Biblical Researches,” Appendix, vol ni , p 157 
§ Ibid , pp 165, 166 
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camels, one of whicU was rolling in the stream , and though we saw none among 
the rums, they were absolutely covered m every direction with their dung. Tlut 
morning’s ride would have convinced a sceptic how runs the prophecy—' I will 
make Rabbah a stable for camels, and a couching place for flocks, ' &c Ammon 
IS now quite deserted, except by the Bedouins, who water their flocks at its little 
nver • We met sheep and goats by thousands, and camels by hundreds 
coming down to drink, all in beautiful condition ” * 

To the south of the Arnon, in the country of the Moabites, aie 
found considerable ruins of Rabbah Moab (Rabbah) and of Kir-Moah 
(Kcrak), and also of a village which has been identified as the site of 
tlie ancient Zoar. The east portion of this country bordering on tlie 
Read Sea, is occupic(>by the high range of the Mountains of Aloab, 
or Ahanm. Jebel Attarus, one of the ridges of this range, has gene- 
rally been considered as the Mount 2febo, on the highest point of 
ivliich, Piagahf Moses died, after obtaining a sight of the promised 
land, this has, however, been disputed, m consequence of Attarus 
standing considerably below Jericho, instead of being “ over against” 
opposite that city, as stated m Scripture 

Salt IS at present the only town in the Relka, the rest of the 
population consifting of Arab shepherds living in tents The people 
of Salt (many of whom are Christians) are mostly independent 
of the Turkish Government, and cultivate the ground for a consider- 
able distance round their dwellings. It would be a good station for a 
native missionary, and the people have shown a great desire for the 
establishment of schools, but tl o attempts made for this object by the 
Bishop of Jerusalem have hitherto been defeated by the priests The 
rich pasturage of Gilead and Rashan was allotted to the tribes of 
Gad,*Reuben, and the half-tribe of ManAseh, who being accustomed 
to a pastoral life, solicited Moses to be allowed not to enter the pro- 
mised land, but to remain An the east of Jordan. By making such a 
choice they committed the sin oT Esau in selling his birtlirightfor aplate 
of rod pottage, and 8e,yerely wasAheir contempt of God's co tenanted 
promise punished ; for they w ere k^pt in continual trquhlc by the 
invasions of the Arab hordes from the East, and of the Syrians from 
the West ; and they were the first of the tribes sent into exile by the 
Assyrian king, Tiglath-Pilcser f , . 

* Lord Lindsay’s “ Travels," vol ii,pp 75, 117 f 1 Chron v 21f> 

Geological NoTE-^aatof the Jordan, nearpTatsa, on the way to Damascus, 
a considerable extent of the country is of a volcanic nature, the rocks being 
generally, black and porous, and there qj-e traces of a crater The wliolc 
‘li'itnct, indeed, east of Jordan is calcareous, with a frequent admixture of 
hasalt , and near the Dead Sea are also found granite, porphyry, brccciay and« 
serpentine. 
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Joumoy ocrosH tVie Auti-Lcbanon to liaulbcc and Beyrout — Zebcdam — 
Baolbec — Description of tln^ temples — Valley of CiBlc-Syria, the Ijcouti s 
■ — Faasagc oTtr tlie Lebanon — Sccneiy of tho Lebanon — The Promon- 
tory, Nalir-el-Kelb, and anuent Ansyrinn figures — Tho Maromte distntt 
of Kaaranan — Tho Hiver Adonis — Jebed, Batniii, Mascilabab, Mav- 
Elyas, Bilmaud — InpoL — Anbairiyuh moiintams — Tortosa, Banc<i‘<, 
Jebilie — Ehden — Convents of St Anthony mid Kanobin — Bshcneli, 
Jcbcl Machmcl, and Saivuin — Convent of Dimitiy — Am vint temples — 
Gliuiir — Convents of Am Waika, B^uniinar, Keieim, Baklous, Harissu, 
Shalleitia, Es Slmrfc, Bkirki, Antuioli, Hnnnuli Shoiinir — pistrict of the 
Dnisos — Briimnmna, Biukfeiya, Dtii-cl-Kumniur — Political state of tlic 
tribes in tho Lebanon — Religion and customs of tlie Dniscs— The Druses 
descended irom tho MoabiU's — Tho Ansaiiiyah, Isnmiyilah, and Ycsi- 
ebens — Orthwlox sects of Mohammedans — Sonnites — Metawalies — 
Chai-aclcr of Fatuhsm — The Badawm Arabs 

The road fiom Damascus fo Baaibcc over tlie Anti-Lebanon-,* first 
ascends the chalky, sterile hill of Salhciyah, at the foot of which is the 
large and beantiiul suburb of that name ; ofi the west of the hill, about 
BIX hundred feet above the plain, stands the sepulchre of a reputed 
Mosleir^aint, named JCahhct or “file Arch of Victory,” 

from nlicncoa most glorious vscjiv is enjoyed ot the city, its gardens, 
and the boundless plains to the cast The load, vvhicli is only a rough 
niountain truck, then descends into the valley of the Uarrada, and it 
C^jtmucs on cither side of the banks of the nver through the windings 
of tuc valley, which in some placfs is richly wooded and cultivated, 
there being plantations and gardens of vines, apricot, cherry, walnut, 
and other fruit trees, in the midst of highly piclurerque scenery On 
Uie summit of a steep hill, tlie rums of a church dre seen, called Nehht- 
Alcl, marking out, according to tiadition, the tomb of Abel.* Neai 

• Tins curious tradition is as follows — “ When Cain slew his brother, not 
' novvnig how to dispose of the body, he threw it across his shoulders, and earned 
It a considerable way in the liope of finding a hiding-place fov it At last he 
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a steep bridge the valley contracts into a rocky pass, and the stream falls 
in a cascade about thirty feet high The river has to descend about a 
tliousand feet below this level before it reaches Damascus. The pnn- 
ciiinl source of the Borrada is in a wild, beautiful glen, about an hour and 
a half's journey from the direct road, and is called Atn Tt^i “ IIcic,” 
says a recent tra\cller, “ the Barrada rushes in a very laige stream — a 
incr born at once out of the base of the rocky hill, pouring forth, I 
should suppose, thirty or forty tons per minute , enough, at once to 
turn four or five mills together ” * At some distance lower down, the 
liairadd (Pharpar of Scripture) is joined by another stream, which has 
generally been conaid<jred the Abana There arc chambers or tombs 
cut out of the rock, with broken columns and inscriptions, at the 
enli.ince of this pass, which have been examined by the American 
missionary. Dr Do l^orrest, and appear to have beloiigfed to the ancient 
Homan town of Abifn ad Lihanum , a minute account of these rums 
and inscriptions, supplied by Dr Dc Forrest, is given in the liev. Dr 
Wilson's valuable work, “ Lands of the Bible ” t 
The large village of Zebedant, the chief place of the Barrada valley, 
IS about half-wa> between Damascus and Baalbcc, and lying also on 
tlic line of road to Bejrout is a stining, thriving place , the valley^ 
forms here A verdant basin, several miles in length, thickly planted 
with mulberry trees, vines, and some willows and pojilars, as no wine 
IS made, the juice of the giapes is reduced into a kind of thick syrup 
called dibs, and used as a sul titute for sugar, the inhabitants nie 
thice-fourths Mussulmans and the remainder Christians , they feed 
cattle, and tend silkworms Beyond Zebcdani we proceeded over the 
lower, western ridges of Anti-Lebanon, through several valleys and 
nan ow* passes, some of winch were cultivated and picturesque, hut 
others barren and thinly inhabited We bad some splendid views 
ot the lofty rtftiges of tlie Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and of the 
rich valley of Ccnle-Syria lying between them 
Baaliii c, the ancienl Heliopolis, or City of tbe Sun, is situated at the 
foot of the Anti-Lcbanon range, above’ half-w ay up the valley of Ccele- 
Syria, opposite the summit of Sanmn the present town, of a quad- 
rangular form, and surrounded by tumbling walls, presents a sad seen' 
of rum and desolation, few of the misei'ablo hovels being tenq/C&d, 
and fragments of broken pillars and hewn stone lying scattered in 
evciy tlirection 

pnciivcd a raven making a hole in the ^ound vftth its beak, in order to inter 
one of Its young , and taking example of the h^rd, he flung down hia burden, 
liollowcdsiut a grave with hi$ hands, and consigned tlie clay of Abel to its pareJIt 
earth ’’—Mrs Roiner’s " Temples and Tombs of Egypt,” \ol ii , p 373, 

• Rev W Churtoti’s " Land of the Morning,” p 2C7 
t Vol 11 , p 374 
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Tho wretched population consists of about one hundred fomilics, of 
whom three-fourths are Moslems of the MetaweU sect, (followers of 
Ah, like the Persians,) and the remainder are Chnstians The tombs 
of the Moslems are m better repair than their dwellings. A cunous 
Arabic inscription on a tombstone, in a ruined mosque east of the town, 
IS mentioned by Lord Nugent as indicating the spot to be that of tlie 
sepulture of “ the greatest King Saladin (Saleh Alla ed Dhein), who by 
the wisdom of his mind won all these countries ” Saladin is known 
to liave died at Damascus , was he buiied at Baalbcc P 

A minute description of aichitectural antiquities does not fall within 
our purpose, the remains, however, of the wonderful monuments oi 
Baalbec afford such a strong testimony to the former wealth and great- 
ness of these countries, towards the possible restoration of which, 
under sounder religious and moral influences, our inquiries arc speci- 
ally directed, that I shall introduce the following account of these 
celebrated temples, as briefly convoying a most true and able delinea- 
tion of their magnificence 

“Baalbec presents a nia<!a of rums of which the famous Temple of the Sun 
constitutes only apart Ihree distinct epochs of arcliitecluK are evident, the 
most recent is Saracenic, preceded by Roman, and both arc supei imposed upon 
an artificial platforni of a period unknown, but surmised to date from the time of 
Solomon This platform contains those marvellous monster-blocks of stone 
which balRe all conjecture as to bow they uuild have been conveyed thither from 
the quarry, and still more how they could have been raised to the position they 
now occupy They far exceed, in magnitude the wonderful masses of Koom 
Ouibos, and are formed of a compact limebtonc resembling coarse marble, miiih 
heavier than the sandstone of Egypt. The natives of this place quickly resolve 
all doubts, by assuring you tliat^lie whole fabric was raised by the comlhand of 
Solunion, the most powerful enchanter the world evensaw, and executed by the 
Djins (Genu), who were his staves • 

“ As far as relates to the probability of Solomon having beqn the founder of 
the original Temple of Baal at Baalbec, it is a fact that part of the outer wall 
IS compodbd of immense I^ocks of stonef with bevelt|d edges, exactly cut like 
those still leyiaining in that par( of the ancient foundation of the Temple at 
Jerusalem winch is supposed to be coeval with tlie reign of Solomon The 
second period of toiisiructions <it Baalbcc is attributed to the time of the Roman 
^nperor Antoninus Pius, and all of those remains are of the Corinthian order, 
iWUiibcent 111 their outline, but .betraying in their exuberant ornaments some of 
thoseViuUs of sculpture which marked tiie decline of the ait Perhaps no frag- 
ment that remains of the splendor of the Elder World is, however, so perfectly 
beautiful as the six lolly columns (each one measuring between sixty and seventy 
feet in height, and surmounted by a noble architrave ajd cornice), which tow|r 
above all the rums of Baalbec, and form the first object beheld from afar by the 
pilgrim approaching those shdtlered fanes Egypt possesses nothjng more 
imposing — nothing so harmonious — as these pillars, which, all colossal as they 
arc, k-ive an airy lightness, an elegant richness of detail about them, that enchants 
even mure than it astonishes. These six columns must have formed part of a 
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lolonnade, judging from the fragments of similar ones that he shivered around , 
perhaps It led to the entrance of the great Temple of the Sun, and I can imagine 
nothing comparable to the effect produced by such an avenue 

“ The remains of the temple itself are surpassingly beautiful Its form is an 
oblong square, and it is surrounded by a majestic covered portico, supported by 
lofty Corinthian columns surmounted by the most elaborately sculptured archi- 
traves and cornices , the soffits are adorned with the busts of gods and heroes in 
high relief, looking down from lozenge-shaped apertures in a ground of delicately 
carved trellis-work Great fragments of these soffits encumber the ground, the 
effect of earthquakes, which, more than war, have been the destruction of 
Baalbec but enough still remains uninjured to show how exquisite must have 
been the beauty of this noble portico in its original state We were a long time 
before we could discoverahe entrance to the temple, for the Saracens surrounded 
It with a wall, which appears to have been principally intended to prevent all 
ingiess to It At last, just as we were about to retire from the spot in despair, 
believing that it had been blocked up for long ages, 1 e<ipic(k a low aperture iii 
the wall, half masked with wild brambles, through which I crept, and foiiiul my- 
self standing before ihe great gateway It is twenty-five feet high, and twenty 
wide, and is admirably sculptured all rounfi with broad bands of the most deli- 
cate ornaments in a wonderful state of preservation, and the interior of the 
upper part represents an eagle with outspread wings — nut tlie eagle of imperial 
Home, but the Eaitern eagle dedicated to sun-worsliip — grasping in its talons a 
caduceus, and holding m its beak a ribbon, the ends of winch, streaming to the 
right and to the left, arc supported by two flying figures of Fame The suflA 
containing tins beautiful sculpture is composed of three blocks, the centre one of 
w Inch has been displaced by an earthquake, and has fallen several feet below the 
other two, where it remai is suspended, and appears to menace the head of 
whosoever attempts to cross the tl eshold The roof of the temple has com- 
pletely disappeared the interior still preserves some fine pilasters, with niches 
between them, which were doubtless destined to cuniaiii the statues of the gods, 
and tjieir elaborate embellishment is in perfcc^ harmony with the other portions 
of thispncc splendid sanQtuary 

“ A beautiful gem among the Roman remains at Daalbec is the small circuhr 
temple of marble supported u^on Corinthian columns (a few of which arc yet 
standing), and having niches betwien them for statues, which is detached from 
the great pile, and up to a recent period was used as a Christian chapel for the 
Greek rite It is in a very tottering condition, and we did not attempt to enter , 
but the exterior is rich in sculptures of'great beauty and delicacy All the 
wrntten descriptions in the world would, however, fail in conveying a complete 
idea of the rums of Baalbec — so grand in their outline, so minute in their 
details, so saddening in their chaotic destruclior,” — Mrs Romer’s “ Temples -jtd 
Tombs of Egypt,” p. 379 

The foregoing descriptioh will be completed by the following few 
additional remarks (The six beautiful coluinns winch arc still standing, 
and which the writer conjectures to have formed part of a mere colon- 
nade, are considered by antiquaiians to have belonged to another grjiat 
temple that was never finished, superior to the one now remaining ^ The 
large raised platform on which these temples were erected, was divided 
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into seveial outer courts, round \rhich there were arched chambers, 
some forty and others thirty feet in diameter, supported by columns and 
highly embellished, having niches for statues , on one side, these con- 
structions are large, and it is most likely that, according to the plan of 
Solomon's Temple, they were occupied by the priests and other 
servants of the temples The platform being raised upon arches, there 
are long and wide passages running under it. Several very large and 
strong structures were erected round these ruins by the Saiacens, 
in order to convert them into fortresses The prodigious size of tlic 
stones m the outer walls of the platform, constituting the chief 
wonder of those ruins, I shall add their dimevsions, as stated by a 
recent traveller, which correspond nearly with our own measurements 
“ On the w est side are three stones, about fifty-seven or sixty feet long, 
laid over four cohrscs of stones about eight or ten feet long, by four 
feet high. At the north-west is a corner-stone, fiftj -seven feet or more 
in length, and eleven or twelve feet high On the north, al«o, are nine 
stones perhaps thirteen feet (possibly fifteen feet) high. These, nine 
stones occupy a length of about three hundred and thirty feet Con- 
sequently, eleven or twelve of such stones would be higher than 
^t Paul’s, and thirteen would he higher, I suppose, than the Great 
Pyramid ” • 

The above measurements are rather under than over-rated Wood 
and Dawkins measured one stone sixty-niiio feet m length, thirteen m 
depth, and eighteen in breadth , a stone, or, rather, mass of rock, of 
nearly similar dimensions, is found in a qudiiy near tlie town, left 
leady for removal, the question may well be a'^ked, by what means 
could this he accomplished * The raised platform is surrounded 'by a 
large fosse, intended probahlj to be filled w ilh \< atcr, and some of the 
enormous masses of rock employed in tha construction of the walls 
have been raised to a height of twenty-five feet f 

• Rcv^I U \V Churtoit^s " Land of thl; Morninf'.”i,) 264 

f It IS not aSall improbable that thf Jews may have contributed to the erec- 
tion of these gigantic inonumeiiU, if not their sole originators ^ The following 
extract from an interesting pamphlet by a recent writer, contains plausible reasons 
ii^upport of this opinion — “ That Palmyra and Baalbcr, in vvhich is the Temple 
of rl^Sun, were originally the work of Solomon, there can be no doubt , nor is 
there any physical reason why we shoufd deny to them nearly the same anti- 
quity as Petra, or Selah, in Arabia Notwithstanding the assumption of the 
classical Vitruvius, or the infidelity of Volncy, wc must not refuse to the Jews an 
honest claim to architecture, as wfcll as to philosophy Th^ Hebrew was the parent 
language of other cognate dialects Abraham having migrated from Chaldea, it 
IS probable that he learned fiom the Assyrians a knowledge of the arts This fact 

e*! it*is stated of Solomon, in 2 Chron viii 4, that “ He built Tadmor (Palmvra) 
m the wildeincss, and al\ the store cities which he huiU in Hamath ” 
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In the plain near Baalbcc, on the toad to Beyrout, there is a small, 
Toohess, octagonal building, called KiMet Duns, surrounded by 
eight granite columns The pillars are of different dimensions, and 
some thicker at the top than at the base , they evidently belonged to 
some other ancient building, and have been used in the construction 
of a rude place of religious worship An isolated pillar of tlic 
Corinthian order stands also in the plain towards Sannin, the design 
of uhicli IS unknown. The ancient history of Baalbec is involved in 
much obscurity, it is probably the Baalhamon of the Song of 
Solomon,* the eagle is evidently the Eastern eagle, dedicated to the 
worship of the sun, and not th.at of imperial Borne, for it resembles 
the sculptured eagles of Palmyra The only testimony, however, on * 
record respecting the building of these temples, is that of John of 
Antioch, who refers their erection to vElius Antonihus Pius They 
have eiidently been overthrown by an caithqiiake, like the stupendous 
Temple of the Giants at Agrigentum (Girgcnti in Sicily) It is 
instructive to notice how, in jiarts of tlie world distant from one 
another, and at different times, God Almighty lias signally punished, 
by the same diaect interpositions of sovereign power, the rebellious 
pride and idolatry of man’s attempts to .set up the worship of falsj 
gods , how flic King of kings and Lord of lords has poured contempt 
u]ion man’s mightiest works by laying them in a few seconds prostrate 

appears from the discoveries of Mr Layard, on the site of Nineveh After the 
(jrecks and Romans had been the devastators and loiiiiucrors, they became the 
possessors and repairers at these stupendous monuments in Syria There are 
found occasional Greek letters (graven on their ruins The Corinthian and Ionic 
orders may be seen in all their beauty in these* Oriental galleries adincated iti 
the plafes of Mr WoodivAth wluUi antiquarians are familiar The house of the 
forest ot Lebanon is mentioned as having been built hv tbc Jewish king of white 
marble and cedm, with appropriate decorations of tloweis, fruit, cherubic, and 
anim.i] designs The foundations of it were laid about H c 960, and 160,000 men 
were said to have been amployed in the works dimensions of the great 


timple (at Baalbec) are as follows — 

trytyra 

t 

WITJTII 

Steps . 

50 feet 

188 feet 

Portico 

48 „ 

261 „ 

Hexagonal Court 

,.190 „ 

206 „ 

Quadrangle 

404 „ 

420 „ 

Peristyle 

280 „ 

160 „ 

Esplanade ' * 


29i 


Height, from ground to peditiYint, 120 feet 
Though the present superstructures have been assigned to a more recent 
period of history, yet they may have been raised upon the same ground-work, 
and modelled proportionally to the former grandeur of the buildings and thtir 
compartments" — " Iconography," by Vigil, p 47 , , 

• Song viii, 11. 
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to the ground’ After the introduction of Christianity, Heliopolis 
long resisted the attacks of the Saracen Khahfs, and continued 
a flourishing place, hut being finally subdued, it gradually fell into 
comjilctc rum * 

Valley or CirLE-SiniA (Hollow Syuia, and, in Aesbic, 
Bekaa) — This valley lies betneen the two lofty ranges of Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon, m a direction north-cast and south-w'est, it is 
nearly sixty miles m length, and averages about twelve m breadth , it 
IS watered by the river Litany, the ancient Leontes, and by a number 
of clear, rapid “ streams from Lebanon ’’ f Although the soil is not so 
rich as in the valleys of Palestine, it was fomSerly extremely fertile, 
owing to the plentiful supply of water, when there were labourers to 
cultivate it, but being now very thinly inhabited, it is only partially 
tilled, and bears but scanty crops The Litany (lieontes) has its mam 
source m the Anti-Lebanon, nt Oic Ain~Nak!eh, and after flowing down 
the valley enters at its southern extremity a very narrow', deep, and 
wild mountainous gorge, through w'hich it ruslies lor many miles, 
when it again issues into a plain, and flows into the MeditciTanean to 
the north of Tyre Not far from the northern end of Coclc-Syna the 
liver Aaziy (Orontes) takes its rise m the Iicbanon, arjd pursues a 
long course at the foot of that range, passing by the Hamath ol 
Sciipturc and Antioch , after which it flows into the Bay of Antioch, 
below Suedia 

At Mmhileh, north of Baalbec, there is a remnant of a Christian 
people, whose vernacular language is still the Syriac Where the road 
liegms to ascend the Lebanon, thcie is a large, neat, and thriving 
village, called Zaeuvli, copiously watcicd by a rapid mountam-stfeam, 
wbicb, after turning several mills, imgalcs and fertilizes the adjoin- 
ing land The village is well surrounded* with mulbpry tiees, low- 
trained vines, and tall poplars The mlialutants, who arc chiefly Greek 
Catholies, are a hands«inc, intelligent, iiidepeni’cnt race, very indus- 
trious, and vwjll dressed Wliiic^icsting there for some hours we were 
assisted by a number of clevci -looking boys, several of whom wilhngly 
read to us passages from our Arabic tracts, and appeared eagci 
f\^striiction , it is a ijlage where the opemng of a school might be 
atteraijted 
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Tlie passage across the l^ebanon is, in many parts of the mountafii, 
extremely difficult, there beTng po trace of any road, and largq masses 


• Some historical and other interesting accounts of Baalbec will be found in 
Lord Iiindsav s Letters,” vol ii , p 360 
■f Song IV 15 
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of rock, as steep almost as stone walls, sometimes lying in the w ay. The 
scene often combines in a remarkable degree the wild, the siiblime, and 
the picturesque, the summits of bold, precipitous, variously-shaped 
ndges are seen towering above one another, the highest of them hnlf- 
coierod with snow, and the lower ones with woods of pine and othei 
forest-trees. Deep, wild, and rocky gorges, or else well-cultnated 
table-lands and romantic valleys, intervene between many of these 
ndges , while the rushing water-floods, even the Hoods from Lebanon, 
and fiom the tops thereof, descend as mountain-torrents, and flow 
through tlic valleys towards the sea, forming several large riiers, such 
as the Orontes, the Ltontes, the Dog Hiver, “ ancient Lycus,” {Nah - 
el-Kelb) and the river Ibialiim or “ ancient Adonis ” The last of these 
IS the scene of the absurd mythological story of Venus and the young 
hunter 

The table-lands, valleys, and sides of the ridges are, m many parts, 
richly cultivated and thickly inhabited, being studded with numerous 
large villages , the population of the Lebanon exceeds that of all 
Palestine, amounting to two hundred thousand inhiibitants. The 
houses are genctally well built, and the people industrious, intclhgent, 
and respectable in their appearance The whole range of Lchano’i 
consists of whitish limestone, giving the bare rock a white appear- 
ance, fiom whence it probably dciived its name it is cultivated 
almost to the ver) top hv means, in many places, of terraces built up 
with great labour along its steep sides, stiata of basalt arc sometimes 
seen pieiting thiough the limestone Tlie vine is extensively cultivated, 
but it is trained low along the ground, or upon stony walls and broad 
terrates, and sometimes on fig-trees Tile wines produced arc almost 
equal m quality to the best French wines There aie numerous mul- 
berry and ohvcjplantations,*and inanyof the villages aie sunounded with 
palm-trees, or embosomed in*gardcn8, well stocked with fruit-trees, 
beautiful shrubs, and^flovi ers , among the lat^ the wild-rosc, w ood- 
bme, myrtle, clematis, hawthorn, &C9 abound, a gieat variety of the 
ordinary tillage-crops arc, also, grown. Many highly pictmesque 
views maybe obtained by looking down from the heights of abrupt 
ndges into deep and richly cultivated ravines and vallejs A giP'it 
number of large lizards, of the rirtiest green and variegated c^uis, 
some a foot long, are found in these distnets and in Ccole-Syria 
The women of*the Lebanon are singular in their ajipcarancc, from 
tlve ancient custom 5f wearing on the fo.ichcad a long conical horn, 
called TANTOUit , a large veil is thrown over it, covering the face and 
neck, the length increases with tlic rftnk of the wearer, and sometmKs 
»s equal to a yard , it is chiefly worn by the married women, hut, ip tliq 
noble classes, also before marriage It projects either from the centre 
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of the forehead or fiom one side of the head, and is rardy left off 
even at night It is considered as a pledge of faithfulness, and is 
woin by Christians as well ns Druses The origin of this singular 
custom IS involved in obscurity In Abyssinia it is worn by men, 
and IS an emblem of power, it may remind us of the passage of 
Scripture — “ Lift not up your horn on high. . . Mine horn hast 
thou exalted ” Moses is often painted with a horn, and this custom 
IS no doubt of gieat antiquity.* 

The proportion of wood in the Lebanon is now small, compared witli 
tlic immenselj thick forests with which it was clothed in former ages 
this may be accounted for by the circumstance* of the inhabitants of 
the suiTounding plains, now very thinly populated, having been driven 
during ages of civil war and persecution to seek refuge in these 
retired mountains, where they have been compelled to cut down the 
wood, in order to cultivate the soil for their subsistence On tlie 
many occasions, also, when the Turks inVaded the fistnesses of the 
licbanon, m order to put down the lebelhous risings of their warlike 
inbabibvnts, they opened their way by hewing down the woods The 
kings of Assyna, who luled over these regions, and persecuted God's 
f hoson pcojde, wore proud, miol idolaters, especially 1 fa/ael , and the 
judgments of God denounced ujioii the land as the punisliment of thi 
Assjiian monarch’s wickedness weic m this manner accomplished, foi 
111 addition to the overthrow of the heathen altais of Baalbec, it w.is 
foictold of Lebanon — 

“ And the icst of the trees of his forest shall be few, that a child may ivntc 
them Behold, the Lord, the Lord of Hosts, shall lop the bough with 

terror, and the high ones of stature shall be hewn down And He shall 

nit down the ihichecs of the forests with iron, ami Lebinoii shall fitll by a 
iTiiglity one " f “ Lebanon is ash imed and hewn down ” J “ Upon the inouii- 
tauis and m the valleys his branches are tallj|ii " \ , 

The ruins of several ancient teinjiles are found m various parts of 
the mounUin, some at*ff great elevation , they rdscmble in architecture 
the stupendous erections of fidallicc, the w'alls being built without 
cement, and wuth huge columns in fiont, one is called Dmr el-Kulak, 
imar the village licit Miry, there aic five or six more, and they are 
mbstJv thrown down 


* “In illustration of the Bible, the Macedonian coins winch bear the title 


Ki'epyiri)c, will explain why iii Luke xxii 25, \t is ailirmed'that the Gentiles de- 
signate their kings as ‘benefactors,’ the uplifted horn^if the Red'n or ibex on 
the liehiiet of Tryphon, or the lain's horn of Alexander, adopted by his successors, 
will give an illustration of t|ie metaphor so frequently used in Scripture, of 
‘stliing up the horn on high”’ — jerusalcm Literary Society, 1849, 'Opening 
(Addvss 


i Isai X 19, 33, 34 


;( Ibid xxxin. 9 


§ Ezek XXXI 12 
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TorOOEAPHT AND MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS — The largest and 
most important places in tlie Lebanon are connected with monastic 
institutions, of which the number is very great; a few of them have 
already been noticed in the account of the Maionites. * The most 
interesting of these localities will now be briefly mentioned in a con- 
nected order. Setting out from Beyrout, the river of Beyrout, ancient 
" Magoras,” is crossed by a bridge , continuing along the Bay of St 
George, the supposed scene of the fabulous legend of St George and 
the Dragon, and fording the iVaAi ehMaut — “River of Death,” 
tlie high piomontory, called Rat Nalu el-Kelb, is reached, thcic being 
no passage round this, headland, a narrow road has been cut out of 
the lock, a little above the sea some Roman inscriptions arc seen 
near the road, stating that it had been widened and lowered by the 
tniiiiificencc of Antoninus Pius. Maundrcl discovered, however, 
another road, which had been cut in the lock consideiably higher up , 
and here are some curious human figures as large as life carved 
in niezzo-relieio in the lock, and covered with inscriptions in un- 
known characters Very correct drawings of these figures, and copies 
of the inscriptions, were made by the Rev Dr Wilson, and are 
jiublishcd in his work alicady referred to :j. They bear a striking 
resemblance fo the figures discovered at Nineveh — the characters 
of the inscriptions are cuneiform, and there can be no doubt tliat 
they were the work of the Absynans during their possession of 
Sma On descending the niithern side of the piomontory, the 
Nah) el-Kelb — “ Dog River,” or ancient Lycus, is seen flowing 
rapidly into the sea lioni between two steep mountains ; it is crossed 
by a bridge, and descends through a narrow wild r ivine At some 
distancc'up this gorge there are several large natural caves through 
vihich the river rushes, and j^lso a natural bridge 
The Mahoni'/e Disthict — ^She next district is that of Kasrawan, 
the holy land of the Maronitcs, in which arc sitoated most of their 
convents and colleges’ Beyond the wide bay* of Junah^ the Nahr 
Ihi ahtm, the ancient “ River Adonis,” flows into the sea , it has prob- 
ably derived the name Ibrahim from some Pasha, and is crossed by a 
bridge, neat which there arc the remains of an aqueduct It was on 
this river that the funeral rites of Adonis, d'supposed hunter boi^ at 
Jebeil, were performed in Fagan times, to commemorate the grief of 
Venus at his untimely death.* The river was asserted, on these occa- 
sions, to become as rednas blood , but Maun^rel discovered, that, while 
Its waters do assume at times a reddish colour, this is caused by a red 
earth, which is washed down by torreiUs of the autumnal ram, froBi 
the mountains above. Beyond Nahr Ibrahim is the town of 

• See p 242 + Sec p 232 J Vol ii , p 406 

L L 
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near which tlicre la a stone with a Greek inscription. This town la 
the Byhlmoi the Greeks, and is considered by some writers to be the 
ancient Oehal, or Gabala, in the countiy of the Gibhtcs, mentioned by 
Joshua,* and whoso people wore employed by lliram in preparing' 
materials for the Temple of Solomon t There are, however, differences 
of opinion on the subject, — the site of Gabala being fixed by others 
north of Lebanon, between Tripob and Latakia Jebcil was formerly 
a place of considerable size and importance Beyond Jebeil is Batmn, 
the ancient Botrys, now a village of about a thousand inhabitants, 
cluefly Maionitcs. In the Wadi Jauz, (or, pomegranate valley), 
beyond Batrun, stand, on a perpendicular isolated rock, the ruins of 
the castle of Maseilahah. On the summit of the next lofty headland, 
called Jeltel Hamat, oi cn-Nurti/uh, is the celebrated Greek convent, 
Mar Elyas Between this and Tiipoli there are numerous villages 
and convents, one of which, called Bclmand, belongs to the Greeks, 
and was foimdcd by one of the crusader Counts oi Tripoli 

Tripoli, situated on the banks of the .<1 ft, the Kadisha 

or holy rncr, is a large, fortified, well-built, thriving town, with j 
population of about 20,000 Mo‘lems and Christians,! the latter chiefly 
^of the Greek communion. The houses are remarkably well supplied 
with watci, there being a fountain almost in every* court. Thu 
harbour, about a mile fiom the town, is small, but the anchorage 
tolerably good The town has a consideiable trade, expoitiiig silks, 
sponges, and galls, from the Ansaiiiyali Mountains, also wax, 
madder, and tobacco Tripoli is believed formerly to have had three, 
instead of two divisions, inhabited by three separate colonies from 
'fyre, Sidon, and Aradus, which aftei wards united, from whiah time 
it received its present name. It is called TarXibulm in Arabia: There 
arc about fifty Jews, and it would be a gwid missionary station 
I'he range of mountains north of Kbipoli is lowei! and less fertile 
than the Lebanon, j^nd is named, An/liry, or Ansairiyah, it is 
inhabited Ijy a lawle'^s tribe,, who have never Ibeen brought into com- 
plete subjection, — w'ho, like tlie Druses, aie seceders fiom Moham- 
medanism, and arc called Ansatnyah, they pay an annual tribute to 
^he Government, collected by their chief The tract of country lying 
be^een these mountains and the sea, as far as Latakw, consists of 
low hills and plains, which, judging from the ruins of castles and 
ancient sites of villages, w'ere formerly tHickly inhabited and very pro- 
duiQtlVe ; but this country now is only partifllly cultivated by the 
Anganayah It is watered by several mountain rivers, the largest uf 
ivlTiph 18 the Nahr-el-Kebti , Great River," or ancient Efeutherus 
^ Tfi^ other streams are, the Cold River, Nahr-eUB&red : the Leper^s 


• Josh Kill 'i 


t 1 Kings V 18 
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Biver, Kahr Abrosh , the Serpent's Fountain, Ayn-el~Hije. The 
following are the principal towns and ancient sites some ruins round 
the Serpent’s Fountain, supposed to be those of the JEnydra of Strabo, 
about a league from the shore the Island of Jtuad, the Ariad, or 
Aipbad, of Scripture, and Aradm of the Greeks and Homans, formerly 
a powerful maritime republic, Tortom, called also Taitous, or the 
ancient Orthosta, once a place of great strength , lianeas, believed to 
he the Balanea of Strabo, and Valanea of the middle ages , Jebilee, 
the ancient Gebola, according (o some authorities, formerly a consider- 
able place, and surrounded by a fertile plain producing cotton and 
tobacco. Among othev rums are those of a fine Homan theatre 

Ueschiption of 'iHE LEBANON CONIINUKD — On leaving Tripoli 
to explore the higher regions of Lebanon, the Wadt-Kadisha, or 
valley of tlie holy river, is ascended The castle, or citadel, stands at 
the entrance of the valley, and a little beyond is a celebrated convent 
of dervishes. The romantic village of Sgat ti is situated at the foot of 
the mountain. The ascent to the lofty and beautiful summit occupied 
by the village of Ehden is very precipitous, long, and fatiguing , this 
height IS leckoncd the most salubrious and beautiful spot in all 
Lebanon, and it is finely wooded with very large walnut trees, The^ 
Maronitc convent of St Anthony lies in the adjoining deep romantic 
valley of Abou Ah, or Kasheiya , it is inhabited by Anchorites, and 
lias a press, with Syriac ^'haracters, but not m use In a secluded 
part of the deep valley of Kadisha is situated the large Maronite 
Convent of Kanobtn, the summer residence of the Fatiiarch This 
valley IS highly romantic, its rocky sides being well wooded and inter- 
sected*by a number of mountain torrents The convent stands half- 
way dovvn one of the precipitous sides, and is overhung by large rocks 
Continuing to ascend ahovs Ehden, the village of Baherreh, situated 
on the brink of the deep ravifle of the Kadisha is renclied, which, 
together with the villagp of Atnefii, form the h^^lwst inhabited points 
of Lebanon, being nearly 6,000 feet aljcwe the level of tlje sea , it is 
well built, and peopled by a hundred Maronite families, engaged in 
the Bilk and dye business, and in cultivating also cotton and tobacco. 
The cultivation at this great height surpasses that of the valley of 
Coele-Syna About two hours froi» Bsherreh, and rather higheB'Up, 

IS the small plateau once occupied by the ancient cedars, which have 
been already desci^bed * Tlie Jebel Mackmel, one of the highest 
Bunpmts of Lebanon (^,400 feet) rises above the cedars ; and not far 
to the south the snow-clad summit of Sanmn majestically towers over 
the whole range, 10,000 feet above the sea. 

Descending from the cedars to the lower ridges of the Lebaiipn, 

* See page 254. 
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Amj/uiit the chief village of the el-Kurah district, is reached, m the 
vicinity of Tfvhich is the convent of Demitry (St. Demetrius), inhabited 
only by two monks There are also some ruins of an ancient 
town and temple, called NaouSt situated m a beautiful spot. South 
of Naous 18 the village of Bezira, near which are found the rums of a 
temple, consisting of three lomc columns and stone walls, railed 
Kenyaet-eUAwamyd, “ Church of the Columns.” Dnr Keftun is 
another village, with a Greek convent The provinces of ei. Bathun 
and EL Flilh contain many other populous and thriving villages, 
such as Ghuzir, a considerable place, with some trafhc, on the border 
of the province of Kesraioan In the ncighbauring valleys there arc 
villages and com ents innumerable, many of them occupying imposing 
situations. In the bottom of a deep valley, proceeding south, stands 
the convent, ^IN Wahka, celebrated as one of the colleges for the 
education of youths for the priesthood On the summit of the iievt 
high ridge, to the south-east, is situated the large convent and college 
of Bzummnr, belonging to the Armenian Catholics , it is the residence 
of the Patriarch, and the finest and richest monastieal establishment 
in the province Not far off are the com ents, Kvtcim and Ballous, 
occupying commanding positions and overlooking the sea; the fonner 
belongs to the Armenian Catholics, and contains many monks and 
students Further south aie found the l''ranci8can Terra Santa con- 
vent, JIa)issa, the Maionite convent, Mai Shalhitta, and the convent 
of the ancient Syrian Church, Es-Shai fi. To the south-west, on tlio 
high ridge called el-Koui I et, is prominently seen the largo and rich 
convent, Blirkt, the wniiter residence of the Maromte Patnurcli 
Proceeding towards Beyrout is seen the celebrated Jesuits’ CoHege of 
Antmah, which is the principal scrainaiy for*^general education in the 
Lebanon At Bsham, near Anturah, tihere is a convent of nuns 
Some distance to the east, three othfir convents are 'found two on a 
high and beautiful ^^dge, called Mar Hbfas, me of them Maronitc, 
and the otjicr Greek Catholic^ At the bottom of a rocky valley lies 
the Greek convent, Mar Hannah Shouatr, famed for its Arabic 
printing-press, founded by the monk Abdallah The Maromtes have 
also a large convent near Deir-el-Kammai, the capital of the Druses 
ZilK Mekattl, towards the coa8t,«'is the principal and richest village of 
the Kesrawan. 

The Druses — The provinces, es-Sahil and el-Metn, arc occupied 
chiefly by the Druses; tliar number is reckonedP at 70,000, one-third of 
whom are capable of bearing arms ; many of them dw'cll also in the 
sAnti-Lchanon, and some are found in the Hauran One of» the chief 
visages in the centre of the district of the Druses is Brumnuma, 
situated on a high hill, well built and populous , it is the residence of 
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an Emir, who has a handsome palace Bukfeiya is another large 
and most thriving place, and is the residence of Emir Haider, suc- 
cessor of the celebrated Emir Bechir in the government of Mount 
Lebanon It was at the mvitaUou of Emir Haider that tlie Jesuits 
founded their establishment at Bukfeiya; and he has aided them by 
frequent alms, and constant protection But the chief town, or capital 
of the Druses, is Detr-el-Kaminar, which is well built and wealthy. 
Tlicre aie many Druse villages in these districts, such as Shouair, 
]{aruk, Jthamdun, Kurnayil, Baa el-Metn, where an Emir lives, Mukh- 
farah, Jezztn, &c They are supplied with numerous hue springs of 
water, the hills and vallejs are fertile and well cultivated, and the 
population generally industrious, intelligent, and m good circum- 
btancch At Jiett-ed-l)w the Emir Becliii has a very splendid palace 
The foregoing cnumeiation of the principal monastiffal iiistitutioiis 
111 the Lebanon affords strong evidence of the wonderful activity of 
tlic Papacy in extending its baneful dominion, and of the powciful 
machinery it has at its command for accomplishing that object It is 
hoped that these startling facts will deeply impress upon the Pro- 
testant people of Ahia country the urgent necessity of much greater 
efforts being made, than heretofore, to check and neutralize tlie glow- ^ 
ing power of* Popery in the interesting regions of the East Tlie 
oliMous way is to take a leaf out of tlicir book, by founding and 
maintaining Protestant missionary colleges 
Politic \t. Si tie of tiil Tiusts ot the Lebanon — While tlie 
inhabitants of these regions, alwa\s difficult of access, followed the 
destinies of Syria, under the successive dominion of the Assyrians, 
tlu! Seleucidi (its native sovereigns), the Greeks, and the Komana, 
they always maintained 'a considerable degree of independence, only 
paying the ruling pow ers a kiid of voluntary annual tiibiite They were 
subjugated by tlie Egyptian Khftlifs and Sultans, and, finally, by the 
Talks, under whose lulc^thcy have cpntinucd for t^j^st lliree centuiics, 
with the exception of the short interval 18.'}2, during v^ich Syria 
was occupied by the Pasha of Egypt, kfehemet Ah Chnstionity was 
nitroduced into these mountains about the fourth century, by the 
Christians seeking refuge in their fastnessej?, from the cruel perse- 
cutions of the Moslem conquerors rfif Syria The Christians |jave 
increased rapidly in number, and amount to above 150,000, the very 
large majority of whom are Maronitcs About the clesenth century 
the sect of heretical Mohammedans,, called^ Druses, sprang up, and 
though not so numerous as the Christians, they became a more 
])ow erful body. These tribes were oftea enga'gcd m severe struggle:^ 
for ascendancy over each other, but whon united they were able^to 
rebel against their Turkisli rulers, and, to a considerable extent, assert 
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their independence. These advantages were especially g&ined under 
the celebrated Fakr-ed-Din, u noble Maromte, who had been chosen 
chieftain On his family bctomiiig extinct, a member of the Maronitc 
family of Shehab, in Mount Hermon, was elected by the Sheikhs to 
the sovereign authority In 1790, the celebrated Emir Bechir, 
originally a Druse, but who, from ambitious motives, had joined the 
Maronites, persuaded the Emirs of Metn and the powerful family of 
Belimmah to follow his example, he favoured the invasion of the Pasha 
of Egypt, while the Druses remained faithful to the Sultan Emir 
Bechir was deposed, and another of the house of Shehab appointed 
chieftain by the Sultan Feuds again broke out between these tribes 
in 1841, secretly fomented, piobably, by the Turks, and a civil war 
ensued, attended on both sides with great destruction of life and pro- 
perty, and many cruellies , this led to the disarming of both parties bj 
the Turks, who have thus obtained, for a time, the chief authority in 
these mountainous districts. 

ELHC.ION or Tni; delsls 

The Druses are an horctital sect of Mohammedan?, descended from 
the Curmathians, who, about the eleventh century, became perverted 
Irom the creed of the Koran by the piopagation of 'the wild and 
cxtiavagant doctiines of the lanatiuil Khalif, El-IIakim (of the Fa- 
timite race), who icigncd at Cairo, and nho, according to his disciples, 
disappeared on the night of the 27th of the month Shouah, at the 
age of tlurty-six He w as assisted by two Persian disciples, equally 
fanatical, named IlAiti/Aii and Muhammad bln Ib^mail ed Debazi, 
from whom their name (Diuse) was derived The real nature «f their 
religious tenets and ceremonies was long invoNed in much scCrccy and 
mystery, tolerably correct information has, however, been obtained 
and published on the subject, by sevtsral authors, from whom 1 shall 
make some cxtra^l^ The ciccd ,pf the Druses is briefly stated as 
follows, by^De Sacey, in an c^tiact quoted by l)r Wilson — • 

“ ' To acknowledge only one God, without seeking to penetrate the nature ol 
Ills being and of his attributes , to confess that he can neither be comprehended 
by the senses, nor defined by words, to believe that the Divinity has shown 
its^^ to men at different epocli^ under a human form, without participating in any 
of tlie weaknesses and imperfections ol^ humanity , that it has shown itself at last, 
at the commencement of the fifth age of the |lejira, under the figure of Hakiin 
Biamr-Allah , that that was the last of his manifestatiovs, after which there u 
none other to be expected ,t. that Ilakim disappeared in the year 411 of the 
llcjira, to try the faith of his servants, to give room for the apostasy of hypo- 
crites, and of tliose who had only embraced the true religion from /he hope o( 
worldly rewards , that m a short time he would appear again, full of glory and 
of majesty, to triumph over all Ins enemies, to extend liis empire over all tb^ 
earth, and to make his faithful worshippers happy for ever, to believe that 
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Lniversal Intelligence la the first of God's creatures, the only direct production 
of Ins omnipotence , that it has appeared upon the earth at the epoch of each of 
the manifi-stations of the Divinity, and has finally appeared since the time of 
lldtim under the figure of Hamza, son of Ahmed, that it is by his ministry 
that all the other creatures have been produced , that Hanira only possesses the 
knowledge of all truth, that he is the prime ministei of the true religion, mid 
that lie communicates, directly or indirectly, with the other ministers and with 
the faithful, but in different proportions, the knowledge and the grace ulncli lie 
receives directly from the Divinity, and of which he is the sole channel , tJiat he 
only has immediate access to God, and acts as a mediator to the other worship- 
pers of the Supreme Ecing, acknowledging that llamzj is he to whom Hakim 
will confide his sword, to make his religion triumph, to coru|iier all his rivals, 
and to distribute rewardieand piinislmicnts according to the merits of each one, 
to know the other ministers of religion, and the rank which hclongs to each of 
them , to give to each the obedience and subnii^sion which is their due , to con- 
fess that every soul has been created by the Univeisal Intelligence, that the 
niimher of men is alwajs the same, and that souls pass successively into different 
bodies , that they ate raised by their attachment to truth to a superior degree 
of excellence, or are degraded bv neglecting or giving up religions mcililation , 
to practise the seven coiiiimndiiients winch the religion of Hamza imposes upon 
Us followers, and which principally exacts from tiiem the observance of truth, 
tlnrilj towards tligir brethren, the renunciation of their former religion, the 
niu&t entire resignation and submission to the will of God, to conftss that ill 
preceding religions have only heen types more or less perfect of tiiic religioif 
thiit all their ceremonial obscivaiiees are only nllignrics, and that the maiiilesla- 
tion of triiercligion requires the abrogation of cieiy other creed •Such is an 
abridgment of the rcdigioiis system taught in the books of the Druses, of which 
Hamza IS the niitlinr, and whose foi iwtrs are called Diiitarians ’ * ” 

The general eharactci of a religion consisting of the above tenets, 
IS Deism , but there are amalgamated with it some traces of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism , the doctrines of an incarnate Deity, 
and of a second advent of the chief of their icligion, are particularly 
striking , and our inquiries fully confirmed the statement of a highly 
intelligent traveller, that “throughout the East (may we not say the 
world’’) there is a prevailing ctpcctation of^|^ same cliaiactcr — a 
looking forth — an eager expectation qf*thc advent of so»c great and 
mighty Being, who shall perpetuate and make universal the particular 
system or superstition to which each section of the human family is 
addicted ”f 

The Druses have been conjectured with great probability to iio the 
descendants of the Moabites, who, when they were expelled by the 
Siracens from tlipir own country, took icfugc in the mountains of 
Lebanon , and it has also been supposed by some students of 
prophecy, that when the Jews, after their restoration, arc partly 
driven by Antichrist from Jerusalem, they will find an asylum amoig 

• De Sacy’s " Expose,” Introduction, pp 1 — i 

t “A Pastor's Memorial of the Holy Land,’’ p 386 
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the Moabites (Druses) m Lebanon; and that the Moabites will 
be reinstated m their own country at the final triumph of God’s 
people The following arc the reasons on which the very interesting 
theoiy of the Druses having derived their origin from the Moabites is 
founded, as stated by Mr Wood, Her Majesty’s Consul at Damascus — 

“ It IS affirmed that the Druses not only believe that Hakim-bi-Emrihy is n 
pcrsonifacation oftlie Deity, but of all the prophets likewise, including Moses, our 
Saviour, Mahomet, &c , that is, that the same Being visited the earth at 
different times, under various names, with special missions for particular purposes, 
and Hill filially return again, 

“ With respect to Hamza, thus much is certain, thashe promulgated the doc- 
trines of Hdkiin, and that when he made the attempt so to do at Cairo, he Has 
driven away by other sectarians, and that be travelled northwards, that is, towards 
Syria, passing in progress through Kerek, in the country of the Moabites 
Whai prosclylca he wade it is difficult to say , but this, however, is positive, that 
the followers of the Druse religion are first to be met with about those regions, and 
Banids, Djebail-el-Sheik (Mount Uermon), were made the seat of their Govern- 
ment and religion From thence they spread to the north-east, towards the 
Hauran, and Djchail llaiiran, &.c,&g,&c, and to the north-west, or Mount 
Lebanon, and Anti-Lchannn Some few got as far as I^ebail Allah, near 
Aleppo, but in this year, 1815, they emigrated also to the south 
I “ My belief that this people are the Moabites is based on the f?ct, that as the 
country from Cairo to Muab is and alnays was a wilderness, Hamza could only 
have made converts about Moab, or the lirst-inhabited regions on his northward 
journey , and on the traditions of the Druses themselves, that they came from the 
suutli, though thev do nut say that they arc originally from Egypt Whence 
could they come, therefore, but from Moab, since lliey are neither Egyptians nor 
Syrians ^ 

“ It may be difficult to determine the precise period at winch the Moabites 
were driven out from their country, but this eient coiijd only have happeped afler 
the tenth century It is true that Hamza, the disciple of Hakim, visited their 
country about this time, but it scarcely follows"thdt their expulsion took place 
immediately on his appearance amongst tHVni, unless indeed we assume their 
simultaneous and un n^sa l conversion ai^d flight It is rather, therefore, to be 
supposed, that their explilsion may be fixtcl about* the eleventh or twelfih 
century, or fro% the date when the Raratens cuniiiicnced Ihcir inroads into Syria, 
with the object of subverting Christianity, and of forcing every sect to embrace 
Iblamism, One of their roads lay through Moab, and as they advanced, the 
proselytes of Hamza, or Haki|n, must have receded before them into Idumea, 
Moun 4 Ilermoii, the Lebaiions, &c , 

There can be no doubt that Moab was in a very flourishing slate under the 
Roman Emperors, as late as Aurehan and Sevoius, and laSer But the destruc- 
tion and depopulation of Moab appear to have been cqitemporaneous with the 
contests between the Arabs ahd the Turks. If this be correct, we are thus 
brought down to the eleventh or twelfth centuries, and to the epoch when the 
Saracens commenced their inroads' This supposition appears to recc'ive addi- 
weight from the fact that the Druse Sheiks, or Chiefs of the present day, 
pretend invariably that they established themselves in the Lebanons six or seven 
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hundred years ago Their emigration, therefore, from the south, must date as 
far back as the period specified above. 

" If Benjamin de Tudela visited Lebanon in llbO, or between the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, he ftiust have found the Druses already established there, and 
ferniing a formidable people, in consequence of their expatriation and settlement 
in a mass connected with the Dogziana, who possibly may have been confounded 
with the former, but who probably were the original inhabitants of that part of 
Lebanon which extends beyond Nahr-el-Kelb, or the Dog River, and who, as 
tradition says, worshipped a dog, as the Kelbize, above Laodicea, do to this day 

■‘With all tliese premises, we are led powerfully to the conclusion, that the 
Moabites were driven from their cities between the years eleven and twelve 
hundred, and that the total and final destruction of Moab occurred likewise about 
this period, or during Che contests between the Arabs and the Turks, or 
‘ Wanderers,* as they are termed in Scripture 

" With reference to the prophecy, ‘ I will bring again the captivity of Moab in 
the latter days,' it is a singular fact, that afier the expiilsioit of the Egyptians 
from Syria, in 1810, the Druses should have made an attempt by mcnioridlizing 
the Sultan, to establish themselves in Idumea, which bordert on Moab , and that 
to this moment they should entertain the project of rctrisCling thither, in the 
event of political combinations unfavourable to themselves This incident might 
excite less attention, were it not that many other circumstances tend directly or 
indiicctly to show Shat ‘ the Utter day* spoken of is fast approaching ”* 

Their system of religion is not altogether free from idolatry, for^ 
m some villagts, they have a gold or silver statue of their legislator 
exhibited on the occasion of their gieat ceremonies, to which they 
offer players as to God himself With legard to their customs 
IS'icbuhr obseivcs — 

“ The Druses are divided into Akals, that is to say. Ecclesiastics , and Djahels, 
ur Seculars The Ecclesiastics are dependent upon three Akals, who are Sheiks 
among ^thein , of whom one dwells in the district Arkiib, the second in the 
district Tscliuf el Heitc, and the third in the district Hasbeia The Akals are 
distinguished from the Seculars by their white dress They have generally good 
houses on the hifls, and, judging ^y those few which I saw on the road from 
Saidc to Damascus, it seems to me that they have not ch^en the worst situations 
On Thursday evening, vAicli among t\ie Orientals is^lled the night of Friday, 
they assemble in the house of one or other'oT their fraternity, tc? perform their 
worship and pray for the whole nation the wives of Ecclesiastics may be pre- 
sent, but they do not admit Seculars, not even a Sheik or an Einir They 
despise all employments of honour in the worli^ — but perhaps in this they make 
a virtue of necessity — for, on the retiign of Aakem, they hope to bc^ kings, 
vizitrs, and pachas They do not marry the daughters of Seculars , and they 
even carry their aversion to the property of the great so far, as not to eat with 
the Sheiks and Enfirsyof their own nation. Akals eat only with Akals , and 
with the peasants and other poor people, who tdey are certain earn their bread 
by labour " — “ Voyages cn Arabic,” &c , vol ii., p 349. 


• " The Afghans the Ten Tribes, and the Kings of the East. -The Druses the 
Moabites." By the Right Hon. SirG. H. Rose, pp 154—157. 
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Burckhardt gives the following particulars on the same subject •— 

“It IS a singular belief, both among the western Druses and those of the 
Haoiiran, that there are a great number of Druses in England, an opinion 
founded, perhaps, upon the fanatical opinions of the Christians of Syria, who 
deny the English to be followers of Christ, because they neither confess nor 
fast^" 

“ It seems to be a maxim with them to adopt the religious practices of the 
country in which they reside, and to profess the creed of the strongest , hence, 
they all profess Islamisin in Syria, and even those who have been baptized, on 
account of iheir alliance with the Shehab family, still praclKe the exterior forms 
of the Mohammedan faith There is no truth in the assertion that the Druses 
go one day to the mosque, and the next to the cliurch , they all profess Islain- 
ism and whenever they mix with Mohammedans, they perform the ntes pre- 
scribed by their religion In private, however, they break the fast of Ramadan, 
curse Mohammc(1| indulge in wine, and eat food foibiddcn by the Koran, 
They bear an inveterate hatred to all religions except their own, but more parti 
cularly to that of the Franks, chieAy in consequence of a tradition current among 
them, that the Europeans will one day overthrow their commonwealth 

“ Nothing IS more sacred with a Druse than his public reputation He will 
overlook an insult if known only to him who has offered it, and will put up 
with blows where his interest is concerned, provided nobody is a witncsi, 
but the slightest abuse given in public he revenges with the greatest fury This 
u the most remarkable fe itiire of the national characUr , in publii^ a Druse may 
appear honourable, hut he is easily tempted to a contrary behaviour, when lie 
has reason to think that liis conduct will remain undiscovered The ties of 
blood and friendship have no power smoug them , the son no sooner attains the 
years of maturity than he begins to plot against his father 

" The Akals superintend Divine worship in the chapels, or, as they are called, 

Khaloue j and they instruct the children in a kind of catechism 

They are obliged to abstain from swearing and all abusive language, andd^re not 
wear any article of gold or silk in their dress ” * ' 

“ There are different degrees of Akal, and woi^en are also admitted into tlic 
order, a privilege which many avail themselj^es of, froni parsiiliony, a, they aic 
thus exempted fioin wearing the expensive head-dress and rich silks fashionable 
among them The beSAcature in the Tfrusc charactir is that peculiar law of 
hospitality which forbids them ever to betray i guest I made pariiciilar inqni- 
Ties on this subject, and I am satisfied that no consideration of interest or dread 
of power will induce a Druse to give up a person who has once placed himself 
under his protection Persons from all parts of Syria are in the constant prac- 
tice of taking refuge in the Moilntam, where thev are m perfect security, from 
the moment they enter upon the Emir’s territory " — " Tiavcis in Syria," pp. 200 
—204 


, TJIl, ANSUniYAH. 

'fhis sect, called also ^Tasairiyah, or Ansaiians, inhabit chiefly tlic 
nibuntams between Tripoli and Antioch, and a few other places m 
^SyrlSi They profe'is an absurd jumble of doctrines, much resembling 
those of the Druses, and having some analogy also with the tenetd of 
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the Mormonites. llie semi-fabulous ongin of the sect is thus stated 
by Assemann, translated from the Synac — 

“ Whereas many desire to knovAhe origin of the Nazarsi, receive the follow- 
ing account from us In the year of the Greeks 1202,* there appeared an old 
inin in the region Akula [this is Ciipha, a city of Arabia, as Bar-Hebiicus 
elsewhere notices] in a village which the inhabitants call Nazaria This old man 
having the appearance of a person given to severe fasts, great poverty, and strict 
devotion, many of the natives of that place followed him , out of whom having 
chosen twelve, according to the number of the Apostles, he commanded them to 
preach a new doctrine to the people The Governor of the place, hearing of 
this, commanded to apprehend him , and, having cast him into a dungeon in his 
own house, swore that on the following morning he would have him crucified. 
On the same night, the Governor going to bed, half-intoxicatcd with wine, 
placed the key of the dungeon under his pillow, a maid of the household per- 
ceiving this, when he was fast asleep, withdrew the key, aqd, pitying this old 
man, given to fasting and prayer, opened the dungeon, set him at liberty, niid , 
then restored the key to its funner place the Governor, going in the morning 
to the dungeon, and opening it prith the same key, and finding no person, 
imagined the culprit to have been miraculously removed , and as the maid 
through fear kept silence as to what she had done, the report spread abroad that 
the old man had ^scaped from the prison while the doors were shut A short 
tune after, having found two of his disciples in a distant country, he contrived to 
persuade theip that ht had been delivered by angels from the prison, and coJI- 
\cyed to a descit-place lie then wrote a book of his religion, and gave it to 
them with an order to promulgate it, and invite men to receive bis new 
doctrines These doctrines were of the following nature — ' I, such an one, 
commonly believed to be the son < f Othman, of the town Nazaria, saw Christ, 
who IS Jesus, who also IS the Word, and the Director, and Achmed the son of 
Mohammed the son of Hanapliia of the sons of All the same also is the Angel 
(jabriel and he said to me, Thou art the Reader, thou art the Truth Thou 
art tke camel that retainest anger against the Infidels ^hou art the heifer 
bearing the yoke of the Believers Thou art the Spirit Thou art John the son 
of Zacliarlas Preach, therefore, to men that they kneel four times in their 
prayers, twice before sunnse, twJSe after sunset, toward Jerusalem, saying each 
time these three verses, God is subh|iic above all, Goiljp high above all, God is 
the greatest of all On*tlie second and sixth festiv^ let no man do any work , 
let them fast two days every year let them abstain from the Mohammedan 
ablution let them not drink strong drink, but of wine as much as they please 
I.et them not eat the flesh of wild beasts ’ Having delivered these ridiculous 
doctrines, he went to Palestine, where he infected the simple and rustic people 
with the same teaching then departing, lie hid himself, nor is his pla^ known 
to this day” — “Assemanni Bib Orient ,”vol ii, pp 319,320 
“ Aesemann,” says Mr Jowott, from whose interesting ‘'Researches " the above 
extract IS borrowed, 'fthen proceeds to give various reasons why the persons 
ftirmerly called Assasstm are the same with these Nazarat, or Antart He saya 
that they were originally Mohammedans, and afterwards became semi-Christians 
He adds, also, that the Druses bitterly persecute them, as a people loose in mA-als 
and hostile to their sect.” 


* Corresponding to a.d. 891 
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The following additional details respecting this singular sect are given 
in the “Letfres Edifiantes et Cuneuses,” from Niebuhr and Burck- 
hardt’s Travels — 

“ The doctors of their sect are called Sheiks These doctors amuse them witli 
tlieir foolish imaginations for example — they teach them that God has been 
incarnate several times— that he has been incarnate, not only in Jesus Christ, but 
also in Abraham, Moses, and other persons celebrated in the Old Testament 
They even attribute the same honour to Mahomet, an absurdity into which even 
the Turks have never fallen 

“ This IS not all They imagine that they honour Jesus Christ by maintaining 
that he did not die on the Cross, ns the Christians profess, but they add that he 
substituted another man who died in his place They likewise say that Maho- 
met ordained that another body, in lieu of his own, should be put into the tomb 
which had been prepared fur him 

“ I hey have borraived from Christi iniiy the Connniiniim , but (he mode in 
• winch they practise it is perfectly fanatical, tor they ceicbr ite it uith wine and a 
morsel of meat They admit only men to this C'uiiimiinion, excluding women 
and children It is in their secret assembliea that the men observe this practice 
among themselves 

“ They celebrate some of our festivals for example — those of Chiistmas, the 
Circumcision, Epiphany, Palm Sunday, Easter, and some ufour apostles' and 
saints' days 

When they are at their prayers, they turn themselves tonard the sun , which 
has led some to say that they adore the sun hut on tins point, they are not 
agreed " — " Lettres Edihantes et Cuneuses," \ol i , pp. 301— 3C4 

"The soul of a devotee among the Ansari can enter Paradise, after it has 
passed through a small number of bodies , but the soul of another must have 
passed through eighty The souls uf Infidels must pass through five fnglitful 
degrees — Fesgh, Nesgh, Mesgh, Wegsth, jind Re'^gli, and, after that, must 
remain in the world as sheep, till the return of Sochra, that is, Fatima ^Who 
could believe that the founders ot such religious could, possibly liiid folloivers’” 
— “ Niebuhr," vol ii , pp 300, 301 

" They are divided into different sects, of wliicli' nothing is k.nown except the 
names, viz , Kelbye, Shamsyc, and Mokladjvc They entertain the curious be- 
lief, that the soul ought^l^jjpit the dxing prrson's body by the mouth, and they 
are extremely ijputious against any Occident, whicli tliey imagine may prevent it 
from taking that road for this reason, whenever the Government of Latakia or 
Tripoli condemns an Anaevry to death, liis relations offer considerable sums that 
he may be impaled instead of hinged I can voiieh for the truth of this bcliet 
which proves at least that they have some idea of a future state It appears (hat 
there aA’Anzeyrys in Anatolia and atCcAislantinopIc Some years since, a grcit 
man of this sect died in llie mountain of Antioch, and the water with which his 
corpse had been washed, was carefully put into buttles and sclit to Constantinople 
ai)^ Asia Minor" — " Burckhari|t's Travels in Syria," p '15C 

in'r i.sMAi\iL.\ii 

f Tlie history and opinions of the small sect of Ismaiyilah, or 
Ishmaelites, arc little known 'i'hcy are believed to have dented 
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their origin from Ismail ibn lafar Sadik, the sixth Imam (head of the 
Shiites), and to profess the doctrine of the union of the Deity with 
Ah The reason of the info^ation respecting them being so seanty 
IS, that very few even among themselves are initiated m the secret 
principles of their faith, and also that, when living among Turk®, 
they assume the character of Mussulmans, in order to escape pci- 
■.eciition as apostates They were too well known in the time of the 
crusades by the name of Assassins, and they still have their chief seat 
in the castle of Musyad, on the mountains west of Hamah Niebuhr 
states respecting them — 

“ Concerning the religion of the Ishmaelites, I have learnt nothing certain. 
The Mohainmcdans and the Oriental Christians relate of them things incredible 
The iminhc.r of the Ishmaelites is not great They live princijially at Killis, a 
timn between Shugr and Hama , also in Gcbcl Kalhie, a mcvintain not far from 
Litachie, between Aleppo and Antioch They arc called Keftun, from^he name 
of a village in this country ” — Niebuhr, vul ii , pp 3G1, dG2 

llie Jesuit missionaiics alscrohseive — 

“ The Ishmaelites iriliahit a small territory named Cadmus Their life is so 
hnital irid shameful, that they are not fit to be spoken of, except it be to 
huinilutc man, by making him feel, that there is no depth of degradation, dis- 
order, and extravagance, to which he may not sink, when he takes his passioi^s 
tor his guide “ Lettres Edihatilea et Curieiises,” vol i , p 365 

THE \FSIDIEX3. 

“ The Ycsidipus,’' says Mr Jowett, “ may not improperly be quoted, 
as foimiiig a part ot the populafion of Sjna They arc, by some, con- 
sideied to have had their origin in I’cisu, but they are met with in 
the cqiuitiies which l;e between Persia, and the north of Syria,* and 
even in Syiia itself, as may be inferred from the fact of a Jesuit mis- 
sionary’s seekvnjj tlicm ofit, in his visits to Aleppo and Scandaroon 
An account of them is found m Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 
iv,pp 252, 253, and note Ceittury 16 Sc-#,"hi , part i The fol- 
lowing brief extracts are from Nicb slir, in bis ' Traveh^ near Mosul,’ 
and from the ‘ Jesuit Missions in Syria.’ 

“ Speaking of a village entirely inhabited by Ycsidicns, Niebuhr 
thus describes them — 

“ ' They are called Yesidiens, and a^o Dauasin but as the Turks do ifot allow 
the free exercise of any religion in their country, except to those who possess 
sacred books, as the Mohammedans, Christians, and Jews, the Yesidiens are 
obliged to keep the principles of their religion, extremely secret They there- 
fore pass themselves off for Mohammedans, Christians, or Jews, following the 

a 

Toiirnefort says of them that they are 'a wandering race, and “stretch eJfery 
year quite from Mosul or New Nineveh, to the sources of the Euphrates 
(hnghth Translation of Tournefort's Voyage %nio the Levant ^ vol ii , letter Glh ) 
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party of whatever person makes inquiry into their religion. They speak with 
veneration of the Koran, of the Gospel, of the Pentateuch, and the Psalms , and 
when convicted of being Yesidiens, they will th^inaimain that they arc of the same 
religion as the Soniiites Hence it is almost »i impossibility to learn anything 
certain on the subject Some charge them with adoring the devil, under the 
name of " Tscillebi," that is to say, Lord Others say that they exhibit a marked 
veneration for the sun and for fire, that they are downright Pagans, and that 
they have horrible ceremonies I have been assured that the Dauasin do not 
invoke the devil , but that they adore God only, as the Creator and benefactor 
of all men They cannot, however, bear to speak of Satan, nor even to hear lus 
name mentioned. When the Yestdiens come to Mosul, they are not appre- 
hended by the magistrate, although known but the people often endeavour to 
trick them , for when these poor Yesidiens come to sell their eggs or butter, the 
purchasers contrive first to get their articles in their possession, and then begin 
uttering a thousand foolish expressions against Satan, with a view to lower the 
price , upon which^ the Yesidiens are content to leave their goods, at a loss, 
rather than be the witnesses of such contemptuous language about the devil 
The Yesidiena practise circumusion, like the Mohammedans ’ 

“ The Jesuit Missionaries observe — 

" ' The conversion of the Jasidics was a new object for the zeal of Father 
Rcsson The Jasidies are a people who adore the sun, and w||io offer worship to 
the devil as the author of evil ’ " 

* A Yesidien brought from the neighbourhood of Mosul by l)r, 
Layard, resided in the same house with us on the Bosphorus He 
was m countenance and figure <i handsome Asiatic, with an intclli- 
gent, pleasing expression, and most obliging manners Their leligion 
resembles the confused mystical jumble of tlic doctiincs of the Magi 
and of Christianity, professed by the ancient Manichocans 

» 

oniTionox mojiammldaxc 

The creed of the Orthodox Mohammedans has already been 
described, as, also, their division into fntfprincipal sects, vir , the Hana- 
fees, the Shafees, the JIamhelees,^m\i\. the Wahahees,* 

There ore, however, some orthetjox subdivisions, such as the Sonnitcn 
and the Metawalm The following information respecting them has 
been collected by the Bev. Mr Jowett, and inserted in his “ Heseorches 
in Syria " — 

SoitNilLS — The Sonnitcs arc tliaf division of the Mohammedan world 
which asserts the legitimacy of the first three caliphs — Abu Beker, Omar, and 
Othman It is not designed to enter here into tile various opinions of this body 
In addition to the Koran, tliey^admit a multitude of intdUions and interpreta- 
tions, while the rival sect, the Shiites, tliougli they admit some traditions, y*et 
hold them more loosely, and, am almost considered by the Sonnites as unbe- 
lievers The Sonnites regard tlie Grand Signior of Constantinople as tlieir civil 
Head Sind protector, and the Turks and Arabs of Syria are, generally, of this 

• See pige S3 
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(cct Persia is the patron of the opposite party . yet these, also, as will appear 
under the next head, are found in Syria. 

“ MutaWALIES —This is the tit|^ by which many Mohammedans in Syria are 
distinguished, as being the followers of All the fourth caliph, the cousin and 
sun-in-law of Mahomet, maintaining his right to be the immediate successor of 
Ins father-in-law In this they resemble the Persians, and are in opposition to 
the Turks The following extract will give the reader a general view of the 
extent to which their influence reaches in these parts 

The Metawali make, either entirely or in part, profession of the Mohamme- 
dan sget, which IS dominant in Persia, and, consequently, they are Shiites. 
Like the Persians, therefore, they neither eat nor drink with people ot another 
religion nor would thev even use a plate from which a stranger has eaten, till 
they have well cleansed it They even hold themselves to be defiled, when a 
stranger simply touches their clothes As they arc under the domination of the 
Turks, they dare not tieat the Sonnites with contempt They arc sometimes 
under tlic iieccssify of passing themselves off as Sonnites * 

“ In general, neither the Soiitiites nor the Christians like to dwell among 
ilieiii , and the Marunites, who serve as secretaries to the Sheiks of the Metawali, 
seldom remain with them for niany years They have, nevertheless, for some 
(■(Utiirics been in possession of several di>tricts A family named Harfoosb, the 
head of whom lakes the title of eniir, lives at Balbec, and pays the rent of this 
dislnct direct to tlonstantinople At Sour [le, Tyre], and in the adjacent 
riumtry called Belad B'slicrri, there arc seven or eight Sheiks of the fuinilY 
\ istf, which gbir’iii there, and pay their rent to the Pacha of Saide * T here are 
also Sheiks ot the Metawali of the family LI Kiiaii/q, which govern at Kirnnie 
and llurnicl, a town on the iivct Orontes They pay their tribute to the Bey of 
lloins ”■ — Xiebuhi, vol ii , p 347. 

The difference betw ocii the fatalism of the Moslem and the faith of 
the Christian arises from the totally different view of the character of 
God,, set forth in tlieii lespectne needs The Moslem’s conception of 
God ia.that formed b) suan in his natural, fallen, and unrenewed state, 
111 winch “hereceueth not^the things of the Spirit of God, foi they arc 
foolishness unto him ” Thu consequently considei s God to be 

the author of evil as well as good, and he lulls his conscienee into a state 
ot blind, pasuve, stoAal indifference, by referring to God’s sovereign 
will all the misfortunes and suffering^ which arc the consequencos of 
his own lolly and wickedness lie is totally ignorant of the only 
revelation which it has pleased God to givo of himself, as THE Triune 
God or Salvation, hating sin, but loviffg and pardoning the siiinei, 
thiough the mediatorial saenhee of^Christ Jesus, — as a God wlicf“ can- 
not be tempted ^with evilj neither tempteth he any man,” while 
“every man is tcinptbd when he is drawn away of his own lust, and 
ciTticcd ” f 

The /ollovving observations and anccdo'tct extracted from the wiwk 

* So styled in the firmans of the Grind Signior, but more commonly callc<V 
from bis modern place of residence, Pacha of Acie. f James i 13,14 
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of an intelligent vritcr, afford a good illustration of the true nature of 
fatalism — 

" I can but remark how strikingly influAitlal, on national character, the 
fatalism of the Koran has ever been ‘ Allah is great — Allah is good — Allah 
has unalterably fixed every event and circumstance in which his creatures are 
concerned rrotn Ins predetermination there is no appeal — against it there is 
no help The chain of fate binds the universe ’ Such is the fatalism of the 
Koran , and it presents a melancholy picture of a right principle wrought out 
in error It is an unrevealed predestinaUon. It is the ' natural man’s ' view • 
of the sovereignty of God a view which resolves itself into the notion of •mere 
despotism But however erroneous — however opposed to that revelation of 
Himself as the moral governor of the universe, which God has been pleased to 
bestow upon man, yet it does actually and effectually influence the followers of 
the false prophet, and the charge which they bring against the professors of 
the true faith is, that their avowed principles have but little bearing upon their 
outward conduct ' You profess allcgiauLe,’ they say, ‘ to God as your sove- 
reign , but you seek to resist Him by your will We recognise his will as 
manifested in his acts, and submit ’ Hence, the Turks never commit amciHc 
under distressing afHiction or reverses of fortune, such a thing is never heard 
of They neser mourn for the dcid, they do not even murmur under the 
heaviest burtliens of exislcnte ‘ Allah is great— Allah is goijd,’ say they An 
intelligent gentleman, Mr La Fontaine, lung resident in Constantinople, and 
ftmilianacd with everything Turkish, onre mentioned to me ^a remarkable 
instance of this A Faslia, with whom he liad long lived on terms of intimacy, 
was possessed of an immense— a princely revenue, and was, moreover, the 
favourite of the Sultan Under one of those sudden reverses of fortune so com- 
monly connected with Turkish despotism — the result of caprice or intrigue — the 
Pasha was disgraced, and despoiled of every piastre He was no longer the 
favourite of the. Sultan — the world w,is no longer his friend A few days afler 
his misfortune, instead of flinging himself into the Bosphorus, or blowing out 
Ins brains with a pistol, — as many a nominal Christian, luider siiuil.ti uVeum- 
stances, would have done, — he was seen, with an unpertuibed countenance, 
sLlling a few lemons at the loriicrs of the ha/ la's of Constantinople Mr La 
roiitaiiic saw him so employed, and actuallyrpurchased some of his little slock 
He inquired whether he did not keenly fed this sad reverse of turtunc ‘Not 
at all,’ said he ‘ AIlaPflT great — Allah Ts good 11^ gave me all that I once 
possessed — lic*has taken it again, ^tid he had a perfect and indisputable right 
to do so I am well content’ Mr La Pontaiiie assured me that tins was no 
singular instance of the powerful activity of the principles in which the Turkish 
mind IS disciplined ” 

“ Tlje doctrine of fatality,” says another writer, “ however efficacious 
in the presence of danger, so far from opposing a countci-active to the 
ruinous principles of Islamism, only maltes them 'more certain, by 
w ithdrawing the motives .to individual and social improvement ” 
Hence it is “ the abomination that maketh dc&olate ” Its tendency 
issiiot to the increase and improvement, but to the extinttion of 
ipanliind 


* 1 Cor. II U 
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Tin: BVD\Wt\ ATIVU'^ 

Tlicse most intcresling, hut lutherto sadly iiff^lected descoiidants ol tin, 
p.itiiaicli Joiv 1 A\,* uic divided into many tubes, iespL'etni}T wlioni some 
iimIuI statistical and other information luis been colUcteil hi a few 
tr.ivclleis, ind more especially hy Hutckhni (It, and tlie Uev l)i AViNon, 
of Ciilcutla Our space will onlj admit of an eniimLiatioii of the 
piiiicipal tribes, accompanied by a few remaiks The IuIk’s in the 
peninsula of Mount Sinai are the A'dieji//!, T/iahctii, Auattnah, 
Kcilaf, Mezi'inah, Jiene-uaifI, and ^iulcul Siif( imaii 'J'lu'se ti ibi's aie 
milted into a confederacy called tSaun/itsti/i, Tmoninh, and soinelimcs 
Sdutthlinh, under one political chief, Sheikh Saleh “ The Tawaiali 
umtirllj,” says Dr M'llson, " aio estimated bv Huickhmll it four 
tlioiiSiind souls I scarcely think that tlicv excri'd *two thousand 
lltiv dwell anioiijr the feiiois aiitl subhinilics, laflici than anuHiff the 
bounties of nntuic, and the sleiihty of then possesMoiis is unfavoiiiahle 
fo dun increase They area liiidt, contented, .iiid abstinent people, 
ilejicndent principally on the pioduce of sianlv Hot Us, and on the 
nioiRV which they eiin hy the conveyance of tiavelliis and ])ii}'inns 
to Mount Sinai, and of haf'i'a^e between Snev and Caiio 'llicy itc 
it piLsont oil pei*eclly f^ood tcims with one another, and enj^af'i eaili 
ollui s camels icfoidini' to lie ii mutii il ( onveiiience and .idv.inta^je 
Hull Icnowh dfite of the ^fuliannnad.ui k lifjiou is exccednifrly sli^^ht 
lli(> h.uc, howivii, I body ol .laihtioii iI oi lonvciitional Kiws of 
tlu'ir own , of all flu llad.iwiu, flu\ aic peihaps the most accessible in a 
nil 'lomiy point of m< w ’t Dr WiImui leeomnu'iuls the beautiful 
V illi V «t the Wiuh /( at the b.iNe of the nia)estic Scibal, , is the 
nuisl siru.iblc' lie idupudfeis toi a mission, that tlie missionni ii s 
iiuplovcd "'boiild hi nativoi; of the l''ast, posscssin}f a "laininatiial 
Utiiiwh ilf;e of flu* j\iabi( , and icTKly lo submit to the liabits iiid piiva- 
lio'is of a nomadic mode of life , 

I he otiui tubes iioi tb of the desi of Smai, .ind e\Jc‘iidm"[ fo 
r.ilcstinc and Syiia, loirnagieat conJedeiacy named the Tn/uhnh , — 

* JiikUri n IN (iMc of die ■<aiib ufldH r, i lUsccriil nit ut Mu in (fiiii x 2 j, ‘JO), 
Uni till supposed ])ropeiutiir of m my tribes in soi/<lu rn Anbi.i 'J h< Vrihiins 
< ill Iiiiii Kahtan, and m (ii;(ii/e luin is tdic of tlic pniicipLl fmindds ol/liur 
iiil'Kii Some of tlie tribes, siuh Is die S.ibt 111 iiid Dulniitis, in il< srcndi d 
fniMi the sons of Johihiiii, sccoiiif s>on of Abribnii nid Kitiir.ili (fiiii vxv 
-I '' ) Ishiiuel )oiiud*di 5 mins alrcails CMsliiig in llu di sc rl, ovii wbotn lie 
"bi dried a great infiiieim, and Ins dcscciidaiits formed in irnporiant sclUoii of 
'•ant tribes, but tic wis not, as is soiiictiincs supposed, ilicir origin il progciiKur 
lid ruler * Soiiil details of llieir solid and civil cuinlltiuii will be found in the 

" oiim „i \f 

I I nids ol the Bibk,’ p T'l't, vol ii 

M M 
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the chief subdivisions aro the Suketraf, the Banai/at, Tiynhat, Kadenaf, 
Jlukuk, Ataicvim, Ehmat, Thtilhm, Aznzimah, and Terabtn 'Jlic 
three following? do not belong to this confederacy — the .hliahti (Hebron 
Arabs) Alaicm (Petra Arabs), and the AnazaJi or Anezah The la>.t 
are a most numerous and poiierful tribe, who every summer feed then 
flocks in the pasturages near Mount Heimoii and Damascus All 
these tribes rear camels and sheep, and some of them horses aiid 
horned cattle, a few on the borders of Syria and Palestine paitiall) 
cultivate the land, and their chief sheikh encamps near Hebron Thei 
arc generally fierce and lawless, addicted to predatory habits of lih 
and often engaged in bloody feuds with each other 

The Christians of Europe can surely no longer feel justified in 
neglecting all efforts to reclaim these unhappy wanderers of the clescit, 
and inlcaving'them, as hitherto, to perish m their ignorance and sin 
There is a Divine promise, that the sons of Ishmael slnill share in I he 
restoration of Israel “ The multitude of camels shall cover thee, llu 
dromedaries of Midian and Ephali all the flocks of Kud.ir shall 

he gathered together unto thee, the rams ot Ncbaioth shall mimstPi 
unto thee ”* 1 cannot better conclude Ibcse buef details, than wUli 
, the testimony of the Kev Dr MTKon on the duly and practicabililv 
of providing religious and gencial iiistiuction foi those Aral) tribes — 

“Tile Christian iiii>si(iMaries at Damascub may nit most favourably on tin 
Syrian Batlaiviii Chribtian peillars ind merclunts are allowed to lollow llu'in 
with tlieir goods, in all tlicir waiid(.rings if buiue of thebe, animaltd hv llu 
genuine spirit of the failli which thiy protiss, were to direct to them thin 
benevolent attention, the most iinportaut rpbults might he the coiisoqueiiii 
In (heir total ignorance of the art of reading, noihing can be done at pro^cllt for 
the circulation among them of the sat rid Scriptiiris The simple narrstiies iinl 
impressive histones, and sublime devotional and dnclrmnl triatiscs ofboly writ, 
if read to them, however, might be aciump lAied with great benefit Bin 
should Arabia be now almost the vnlv Mniniry of the world to vvhich tin 
messengers of peace^C^ not sent ’ Wirh the pi lyir of Abraham, that Ishniui 
should live before the Lord, there should be some svi'npathy Piitli aiitiupaU!> 
the day, when the land trodden botli by the suns of the outcast wanderer, and tin 
ilescendaiitaof the great, though less noticed pitnarch, Joktan, shall be snbjeiteil 
to the sway of God’s truth and Spirit ’’ i 

The native Scripturc-rhadcr Michael, employed by the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, succeeded lately in distributing Aidbic Testaments, and in 
establishing a school in the town of Salt east of the Jordan, by going 
among the people us a pedlar, selling artic’es of clothing 'ilu'' 
effort for their improvement was eagerly and giatcfully leceived • 


• Tsa lx G, 7 * 

f “ Lands of llie Bible,” p 71 1, vol ii 
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Tlio Vnpnl Kastern CliurLT-us — 'Eanlem TjaUn C\\vvrclie->— Oriental College 
.il Home — Latin Chiir< lies lu Sjrio — ^Tjaliii Clinrclies ill Snivmn, Con- 
slunf inople, and in otlui ]>aits of Turkey — The Givek Catholie Chunk 
— Tlie Armenmii Catholii Chimh — ^Ihe S^iinn and Ch.ildnan Catholie 
Cliurches — The Sjmn Cliuuh — Ancient Jewish riistoms and oceiipii 
tinn-! — .lewish dwillings — Ancient forms ot salutation — Gardens, vine- 
yards, and onhards — Supply of water, ngncultiire— Ttiit-liA., and mode 
of fravi lling — Shcphcids ,ind their flocks — Literature and the Fine Arts 
— Concluding runarks on Syna and Palestine 

CiiRis riAvii \ w.is ]iT 0 ])ag iled during the first three centuries m exten- 
M\c regions of Asia, AInca, and ilie Roiilh of Kiirope, by the rcaloiis 
labours of its disciples, .nid its dissemiii ition was greatly .xssistrd by tin* 
fii-mieiit and wide disjursion ot the comerts, under the sixcre ])ci se- 
nd unit! of the Pagans ^ .Inns ilem, Antioch, AJexandiia, Pome, anti 
Constantinople iH’t.mie the five strtmgholds of the Christian faith, 
and the rcspecjixe Cliurclfes of these cities with the surrounding 
districts of country were each Tilled by a bishop or jiatriaich Con- 
tentions toi spiritual ascendancy •soon arose bft^\cn these prelates, 
and tlic Ihshop of Rome hiially sutctvcded, in the sixth •ccntuij, in 
ohfaiiiiiig the title of “ Unixcisal Risliop ” 

Tlic ])orscvcring efforts of the Church of Rome to gratify lier 
insatiable thirst loi universal spintual dipiiinion, by extending her 
infiucnce in the East, have already 4)oen noticed,* and some acjiount 
has been given of her success w ith the Maromtes In order to supply 
a general view of thij result of these efforts, some remarks will ho 
■idijed respecting the further measure of success which attended them, 

* A fidj account of the Papal Lastern Churches has been given by the Ilc^ 
Dr IViUon, in hn, “ Lectures on the Oriental ClnirHics," to which I have been 
iiiucli Indebted for this brief sketch, and vrlicre tlic reader will find inanv aulli- 
tinnil valuable details 


M M 2 
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t'llliei bj prcvailinff upon the other Oriental Churches to atknm\lc(!mi 
the PopcN supicm.uj, or hj the establishment of Jialiii Cliuichis m 
the Cast, uiidci tlic Pope’s immediate juiisdiction Altei Cliiistiimit\ 
liad been estalilished as the national rih<rioi\ tliioushoiit the Koniii' 
cmpiie, ^.ulous ciiciimstances conciined m enabliiif' the Roiiiisli 
jiricsthood to f,Miii a coiisideiablc ascendancy in llie East , t!iouf,di 
Sjnan and Greek mcic the languages sjiokcn by the natnes, tin 
Roman (Latin) tongue jiiesailed, also, ton gicat extent, there 
moieosei, a continual influx of pilgiims to Palestine, from all paits ol 
the empire, among these, in the foiiith centuij, were tlic celcbiitcd 
Jerome, wlio liad been the Pope’s secietaiy, and the noble Roman 
lad), Paula, they both settled at Rethlehcm, and Paula fouiidul 
seseial monasteries Tin inimbii of monastic institutions was afUr- 
waids considci ably increased, ispecialU at the pciuxlof the Crus.ides, m 
Older to accommodate the great ciowd of jiilgiims, who flocked anniialh 
to the Holy Land Scvcial cjiiscopal sees weie also instituted, sonic ot 
which base since been abolished, oi only made titnlai 'I’liediiccl jiomii 
of the Papatj in the East was, in some dogue, lessened .aftci the restoi i- 
tion of the dominion of the Saracens, at the close fll the wars ol tin 
Cmsades , and tin onh monastic i st iblishnn'iitsof that period icniainum 
in Palestine, niidir the immrdiate juiimIk (ion of Rome, arc the 'I'lmi 
Sinic/n inonasteia s, which belong to llieErancisCiin monks (finis niiiio- 
riUs of the obser\anci), who are the recognised Papil guardians ol (la 
IIolv plates '1 lieie aieoncliuiidud ol the "e monks, Italian and Spani^li, 
disliihuted 111 twenty-two consents, and Inning eleieii tlioiisand Latin 
Catholics under thou pastoral caie 'rho\ nre assisted in then labours 
by thiity-eight scrulai priests and '>i\t\ laj butliieii, anil they hm 
raisLtl two colleges, wliith contain four liunclrid students * Ihe gi ml 
made to these coineiils bj tlic Romish Piojiagamla Socielj in J^il 
was above 1,000/ The stations ol the^mif Siunla mo'iiasteiies in Sjna 
aic Jerusaluiii, R«4l^elioin, A in Faiim, or Si John m the De'siil 
Ramlah, Y.dla, Na/arctli, 1 lajf^, Akka, Sulon, I lai issa, Tripoli, I at.iki i, 
Aleppo, Dainasons, Hojiout 'llioso out of Syria are Constantinople 
Lainicm, nid A'lcosa, in (’)piiis, Rosetta, Alexandria, Cano, aiul 
Faijnni, in Eg)pt Onc^ot the chief occupations ot these monks is 
the icception and enteitainraeut of tia\ellcis and pilgrims, who 
gcnci ally repay them with presents in money Then ignoiaiice iind 
siipcistitioii, and the impious fr,xiids fliej piacfise upon straiigcis, 
with rcspi’ct to the pieteiided hoR sites, ]ii\e alrenily been fulh 
noticed 

'Iheic aie, however, nionastenes iii Sjna belonging to sc\flrnl other 


* Report uf die Socielj for the Propigation of the I'aitli, 1810 
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] ulopcan orders, the folloiMiig account of ^\]uch is given hj the Papal 
uulioiitics — 

Sneral uioiwistic orders, ” mjs the Report for 1810 , of the Society for the 
Propigntioii ol the Faith, “ hive lieen dcsiroMK to be reprtseiiled by some of 
iliiir members <it this icndi /voiis of all Chri‘>tian triditiou They are by no 
iiu ins inictivc then 1 1 lit. C mnilite fathers ha\c rebuilt the iisi fill rctnat 

iiliub they have possessed fiuiri tiiiic iinincinuri il on Mount Carmel, tlie first 
sc it of their order, and thief pi tee of their missions in Paltsiiiic Five of the in 
iLsiiU tliLie 2 The rcveiciid fatheis, the ( iputhiiis, reckon four niissioiis, 
hiuin, rnpoh, Daiti'isctis, I itely st lined nith blood by tin innrdLr of one of 
lliLiii , Aleppo, where lliiir til irit) sii|iports oiu school, ind tline other stations 
nil Miiiiiit liCb 111011 3 riie 11 sertiid fithers, the lesiiils, h iMng ri -est iblislied 

tliiir inntnt resideiii 0 on Mount Lob inoii, ai e I ihoniiii<s wiili an elleetivc zi il 
1(1 luaml i tolhge at lUyroiit 4 Messrs the tungii g ition of St Lazaiiis have 
hjiii missions Ol npud hy si\ priests, Antoiira, with i tolitgi , iMippo, H niiasuis, 
iMlIi two sthuols lor luilli s(\(s liipoh, with iwo slilioiis, mil iht sthools ol 
I (Il 11 uni Sgiii 1 i ” All this IS txtlitsuc ot wh It is 1 died, “ 1 In Vposiolii Delc- 
gi Kill ol Moiinl Lcb.iiniii ind Vposlohc \iiaii iii ol Aleppo,” ol wliith it is said 
111 lln some dodiiiuut, “ 1 he Litm Cithohcsol Mippo, to the niiniliLr of ihoiit 
moo. 111 iloiie under ihe ininuduli jiirisdiuion ol iht Aposlolii sitir, but tlit 
pnliti who beirj tint title, is dso iht rtpusintalm of the holy see, to 
till ]iiinar(lis of the I nitid ('ominunioiis wliitli iit spieul lliioiigh those 
iiiinitiiis" t 

'llto Jo^aitts {(.'allffl lit tilt East, La/aiists) li.ivu always liicn the 
iiiiist ictiyu, siihllc, and sin < ('ssliil agtiils ol Knnie iii the* East 

“ 1 he Jesuits, ’ says Jli lUot , “ tomiuencKltlieii labimis at Aleppo 
111 uid lluy liioiiirliL high talent and leanniig to be ii ou the woik 
ol’ liiiiiging (111 Oiiental Ehiistiaus yyithin the paltol lloine Judging 
Irnniti m.musdipt Viabii and T.atin Dictionary, ni the liandwiiliiig of 
iiiii ol'fluii nmnliei, fieaiing flip dntp of Jli'JH, wliith I ptoniieil ,it 
ISoniliay, 1 should think Hiat the) applied thcinsulvts to the sludj of 
llie Easlein languages y\itli a fltyotion seldom snipasstnl As soon as 
I'l u tieable, tliiy eslaj^lisln il ilute tongiegatwijifiresiict tuely foi the 
1 1 inks, Aiiiitnians, .iiid Maiomtts g^d Syiians 'i'lie^ bioiight a 
eonsideialde iniinber of peisoiis yyithiii the pale ol Ihe Jloinish Chiirth, 
and to lonloimity ysitli the llomaii iilnal, .nul liny payed tlie way 
loi the ultimate establishment of the I’ap^il (Juek, I’ajial Artrit in in, 
and Papal Syiian setts About tin year 1717, it I can guess tlip date, 
tiny piolesscd to have hrouglit oyei to their vievts the jialriaiths ot 
AiiUoth, Damascus, and Alevandiia* 'J he Tesints of Alepjio, says 
OIU of my coircspomliiits, aic ‘subtle, insinualiiig men of the woritl, 
nuxitig y\ilh the Fiaiik sotiety, and the u])])tr classes of that voluptu- 
ous aiuV profligate city Their morality is of the loosest kind ’ ” 

* 'see Fathir Nacchi's coinmiiniLalion in the “ Lillies I diliantcs,” vol i 
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Ono of the important measures devised by the sagacious, far-sighted 
pohry of the Vatican, for obtaining an ascendancy in the East was 
the foundation at Home, by Pope Gicgoiy XIII (sixteenth centurj), 
of a college, for the education of Sjiian youths, of good talent, who 
were afterwards to rctuiii to their natise countries, and be employed 
in the instiuction of their countrymen This admirable plan has 
neser been thought W'orthy of imitation by Protestants until the nine- 
teenth century, when, at last, a college has been founded at Malta for 
the atcomplislimcnt, bv similar means, ol a much higher object Ihc 
Oriental College at Itomc, besides promoting the interests of the 
Papacy in the East, gained for it the credit of taking the lead in the 
study and introduction of Oiiental literature in Europe 

" Of the many distinguished alumni,” says Dr Wilson, “ Joseph 
Simomus Asseifianus and Joseph Aloysius Assemanus aic the best 
known The former is the autlioi of the “ llihliotlieca Oncntalis,” m 
whith theie is a lesiew and analysis of the Syriac, Arah'c, Persit, 
Turkish, ITchicw, Saniarilaii, Armenian, Ethiopic, Greek, Egyptian, 
Iberian, and Malabaiic maiiiistiipts in the Clementine Collection of 
the Vatican, which was mostly formed by his own industry in the East 
'I'he latter is the collector, editor, and translator of all the ancient 
liturgies, both oiifiital and occidental The foiinei, who'was a natise 
of Tiipoli, <iiid bom in 1087, was the deputy of Pope Clement XII at 
the gicat Synod of Lehaiion, held in tlic year 1730, by which tlu 
affaiis of the Maioiiite Church were finally settled, and according to 
whose decrees they arc still administered ” 

Should the Protestant College at Malta meet with the public support 
which its objects so well dcscric, it is capable, m the couisc ol ,1 few 
years, of becoming a great ceutie of Oriental .im. jdiilological learning, 
as well as of leligious light, and missionary ,uiilcrpiise 

During the miiimity ol Louis the kniirtceiith, the French Jesuits 
assisted in devising ^(lie plan of a Frctiih empire in the East, and the 
priiicijial steji taken towaids the aecompli-.hmcnt‘of tins design was the 
intioduclion of the French langiiage, religion, and lileratuie through- 
out the East by the estahlishnient of schools under the direction of 
Jesuits from Fiance Tlie (me object, however, of this scheme was to 
foiward the loiig-chciished 'w ish of iJie Papacy to bring the Eastern 
Churclies under its sw'ay, by the acknowledgment of the Pope’s supre- 
macy — Home thus flattering the political ambition of Abe great monarch 
in order to obtain his assistance in the giatificalloii of its own thiist 
for iinuersal spiritual dominion Colleges for the rich, schools for the 
pool , hospitals, moiiasteiics, and com tuts were consequently established 
by tlic J esuits at the expense of the h rench Government in almost 
e\ery disliict of the East. The idea of an Eastern empire became 
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irnm this time such a favouiite object witli the French, that even at 
the peuod of the national bankruptcy caused by the Jle\olulioii of 
1789, the Constituent Assembly voted much larfjcr funds for the 
support of their establishments in the East than had been granted at 
iiiv foniioi period, — and the celebrated campaign in Fgypt was 
undertaken very soon after, under the direction of General Buonaparte. 
Ihc same iiolicj is pursued at present, leligious agents of every 
description and ot both sexes being frequently conveyed to the East 
111 great numbcis, ami Jiee of expemr, by tlie French Governmoiit 
sttanieis, — their religious, educational, and cliantable institutions are 
thus maintained on an incieasiiig •^cale in all the piincipal towns, 
^vclll^l^c of monasteries in the piovinces One result already gamed 
his lu'cn the general substitution throughout tlio East, in the trans- 
ictioii hotli of political and commercial aft ms, of the V'rench language 
fur the Italian, which was p eviously used Whatever view may be 
taken by the politician ot this inciease of French mlluence in the East, 

I I will be a source of rcgiet to all liuc Christians, because it favours 
the dissemination of Popish error 

With icspert^to tlie Government of the Pajjal Cliurches in Syria 
tlio Aiueucan “ Missionary Herald” states — ■ 

“ The I’opc IS ilw lys represented in Syria by a legate, of the rank of a 
bishop, who resides in a loimchI U 'Aintur'i, qipropriilid to liiiii Ills duty is 

III in ike aniuial iiriuKs aiiuiug the Koimn Ci(liuliii> of every sect, visiting llicir 
fitiiaichs, bishops, cuiivuiis and kadiiig nun, and report to tiu I’ope 
w 1 i never neids attention, such is disagrecnittit bitwiin patriarchs and 
llieir bishops, iiusiiiaii igiinciit of ecilisiasiii il funds, aiul the like Neither 
lit nor the Pope It is a claim upon Ihc ptujile ol Syria for any inciiinc Hut 
the li*gitc ret lives pri si iits from the clergy ot all ranks,— the luuveiits and 
the Itaifiiig mill of the I firv IScsides these, he has a stipend from llie Pope, 
aiiiuiinting to iboiit sixt) thoijs end piastres Bisides this agency ot the legalc> 
iny of the bishops have a right to ^dress the Pope himself, either through their 
pilriareli or dircitly , and that on any subject But a personal visit to Rome 
llu) ciiinot inaki, wilkuiil having bvritteii thithei*flist and obtained per- 
mission ” — ‘‘ Missionary Herald,” Oct , 

The Church ot Rome has an aithlnshop al, Smyrna, and bishops at 
Cliio, F.inngousta, and Rabyloa, m Asia At Smyrna the Papacy 
h.is sliown great activity, both in former irfid recent limes, tiie follow- 
ing statistical accounts arc given in a paper by the Arnencafi mis- 
siunarv, Mr Calhoun, inserted in Dr Wilson’s Lectures — 

' s 

" There arc in Smyrna, one Romm C ithohc,bishop (arehliishop) and sixty- 
scicii priests Of Ihc latter, forty are secular or psrish clergy, miie are Capu- 
chins, sgvLii are /uccdluiiti, ten are La/arisls, uml one is a Dommiean Tlic 
Cipuchins or Zoeealonti arc frurs of the Praiiciscan order, and derive (lAir 
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II lilies, (lie one fioni ilieir hoods, and the other from their wooden shoes '1 ho^e 
are also twelve 'Sisleis of (’ll iritj ' In Stnyriii there are three lirge* Ll 1 ll^llle^ 
and two ihiipels One of the laltcr is in the French Seamen's hospital Ihcre 
Is ilso iclninli at Itiijali, and another at Kuniabat The clnirches in Sin^ma 
are usuilly known b) the names of French, Aiistiian, and Lazanst The rcgii. 
lailj ofTni iting iloigv in the rrenth thiireh are the rapiiehiiis , in the Anstmo, 
till Zoicalonti, and in the Lizanst, the Li/ irist priests fhi, Ctipiirliins ind 
the Aorcalonii have each a moiiasterv Ihc La/antL priests have auehmentar) 
school of about tliree hiindred boys The ‘ Sisters of ('Inrity ’ have a siliool of 
about three hnndrid gitls Iht bi iiielies t night by the latter lie riading, 
sMiling, sewing, ,nid embroidery Iht college of llie Prop iganda is under the 
dircetion of the bishop, and lonlains iboiit two hnndred pupils, filty ot whom 
boaid 111 the establishiiieiit Most of the professors ire ot the secular clergi 
Among tin. in ait threi Armono^C itholic piiests I, nigiiiges are ihiifly I night 

III the Propigindi Inslnution is gi'tn m some ol tin higher biaiiLhis nl 
sLunei, 1 nit tin iiii iiis to this end in liiiiited 1 ew luiiversioiis to the Iloiiun 
(' itliolic fiilli, as 1 ir IS we know, oitni inSinirni iinl the VKiinly The sa stun 
Is priiitipillv aggrcssui, we ippulund, by' means ol the si liools Consider ihle 
nnniiHrsol yonib, cviii Proiistinl yoiiili, iro tbiis brought tinder (lie inflinnic 
of the lloniiii piiesilioud , and the iisiiU will piol) ibl\ bi, either tint they will 
li((<ime Papists, or Ik lliillfrtrinl to ill leligioiis Vmong the Protest lilts then 
are hw who are deeididli iiiti-lloinin ( itlioln Ot ihe Ripd popidation in 
Srinrna and the ad|ueiit ullages we e innot spi ik wiili eeitainly Iheri an 
*piohdily fioin eiglit to ten tlioiisiiul lliis fsliiiiiU docs not -inelude aim 
I’.ij) il Ainiciii ms nnci (iniks” 

At C’oiistanliiinplc, and in olhoi paits of Tinkei, the samr unnoisil 
and suottsshil spiiit of I'nloiptist has licon displajed by Uiu Jloman)s(s, 
as m.i) be seen from the folloaMU}' slihslipal del tiK, snjiplied In 
])r Wilson, liy the AiiR’iitan ilissionaiy, llio J{l\ Mi Holmes — 

“ Ihtie ire linn ilinnlus Ol llnsi tiso iii p ii ijli i Inin Ins.nf.djti, ni.l 
two ere p nisli i linrclics in Pi i i I lien m iKo nnii ‘pJues ol pi ivei ol 
tlnsi, thru belong to the Aiiih iss nlurs ol I i rite S|iim, ind \iples, two 
lulling to the 1 laneisi iiis , iiid lour in if T"' ''<■ hoii^e- lloiises ol pi uir 
lie III (lit ihiiiibes toy ihe piituiiii iiui^ot dl ( liineh ordiii lines lliiv isi''t 
Rs a suhtiifiige lioni tin Ingotn nid mtoh laine of Mnssnlm ins, whitbwill not 
rcidilv dlow am new clninli lo fie' built J ben are cliiireliLS ,it Adnanople, 
Jtoilosto, .ind S.iloMiia In LSI I llieie were' torty-six prnsls, ol whom twenty- 
one are seeiil ir or pansli clergy, and twenty -file' arc rigul ir or mon istic elergy 
There ere leyo pi le sis it \driaiv<)ple, one at Kodostii, Ihice.at liiiynkdereli, Ihiee 
at Siloniea, and ill the nsi aie at ( eiii'^ iniin iple I lu oilier places nieiilioiu cl 
hue no priests legiilarly fUere aic six re'ligimis eoinninniiies of men, who 
also sene III some ol tlie’ i him lies Among ihv Doniinn ms in (i il.at.i then in 
Inc liiniiks, wiili llie linuiseins s' yen, eviih the Coif enlo.ils tight, with ihe 
Olisen minus one, yyiili the (apiiihiiis tliiee, witli the Laz insts eight Tin 
Cony cntiials and Ohseiyaiitnu s ire brandies of the rriiuiscaiis flirec of the 
P 4 isbeshive public schools These, and the higher schools, ire .idapled to the 
j indut the age as far as puvsdilc, and as lar as Koiiiaiiisiii ean make it con- 
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Mitcnt The La/arists m the former Jesuit College of Saint Renoit, at (riliti, 
hive asrhool, where gratuitous instrurtioii is giVLMi to . 150 hoys, by the ‘ Ilrelhrcii 
ot Cliristiaii Doctrine,' a comparativi ly tnodcrn order Theie is also cunnei.tLd 
^Mthllic same Collegea slIiuuI of girls, containing iboiit sixty ho irdmg pupils and 
ili< same number of day scholars, under thcsupirvisionoftlie ' Sisteisof ( harity,’ 
nho list 111 the same bniHing, but apart from the malts The Lazarisls ha\e 
also 1 College at litbtk, under their own luiniediate superMsion, with about fifty 
pupils ( ill but about seven or eight of whom are ihildrcn of h iiropcans , perhaps 
thrte Ilf till in art Armeiiian-Catholits, and ptrli ips hve arc Armtiiiaiis proper, 
supported by money from Frame) litre they pretend to gut a complete 
11 iilemical ediitation, and to fit tlu sliuliiils to receive honoiary dcgrics at the 
I’liis IJniveisitirs, the King of rriiicc having admitted the College to the same 
rink with tht Iloyal Colltgis ^ oiiiig men of merit ire lUo to have the privi- 
tigi ot being sent to Frame to he fiirlhtr tdiicati d Tlie toiirse of iiislruetion 
is similar to that of other atiikniii il inslitiilioiis, luit great puns lit htstoncd 
iipnii ihe itligioiis idiuatiiin of the pupils ihtit is a sthool lor hovs and girls 
il S iliimca I'hcic are two nr thrte pilvate boirclmg .mil d,i\ srluiols it I’ti i, 
will II the teichcis and priiitipals arc P.ipists There is also i private hoarding 
iml ill} sihiiol for ft mall s of ill n itions, ktpl by an Fiigllsb Koinan C ilholit 
InU In tlu La^ irist convent (litre irt two printing-presses, hithirtn thielly 
uniilovcd III miiiantilt pimtmg, and in issuing reading books, almmics, and 
t itetliisuis , but 11 Is iiiiw btioimng more tonlrtivirsi il 1 lure .ire twu pi igue 
biispil.ils, and two n itmii il hospitals, under the joint prottetion of l'r.nui| 
\iislri i, mil ''Finliiii 1 A liuiise ot iifugt (or the poor is iiiidtr tlu joint prnttt- 
(ion ot the Catlioiu Anili iss idnrs " 

'lIiL'io IS cl Lciliii (Tniitli lit which, <a]thou"h its mcmbon 

aio not nuiiivi mis, is suppliti with well qiiiiilud af^mls, aclivtly 
iiigcigcd in c\U“iulmg Iht Jhijial inttucnce untli'i tlio dircttion of the 
^lilcgation Vposlolu ol cMexamhia . some account of its piotecdings 
will lit found m llic ^Cl tion on flgjpt * 

llcsi'lcs cst.ahlisliing’ mon.istLiRs, tlnntlics, collcgt's, sihools, and 
lio |iitals, undii its own iiuiicdiatc govcinmcnt, tlic r.ipa(),as alit.uly 
staled, li.is stiLiiuousl) laboiiisad to incicast its power, lij ohtainnig 
tlu iicognilioii ot its supiciiwcs by Uio aiiciyii Orioiilal CTiurclies 

" It has tried," si ites Dr 'Wilson, *• to , sue tire their allegianra tiy piihliily 
lurediliil mtssei.gers and disgiiistd tintss lilts, by open tllurt and eoiittaltd 
iiililiii, bv bo isiful dtiliUiialmii mil gtiilli insinii itioii, mil li} Iht falsilir iliiiii 
ol history mil the misreprcsciiUlioii ofprtsiiil i vents and iitriirreiii ts Like 
liiiIaiMii in the day of its rorruplion and dtgtiidratv, it h.is ofltred lure willi its 
own h irlotrv II has allured by pi onuses, mil tomih.ilid liy ronipromtit, and 
bv gifts ot wealth, of title, ol p.itronagi , and ol i>ovvir II has txiilcd and 
tuiiiiiiiu] ipiarrels and ‘disturbances II has teruhtd liy threats and tiirscs, and 
risii iiiiid liv oppression and persecution lly tivc hand ot lilt iivil and military 
poweis, when they have been favourable to Us v lews, it his distributed arrows, 
tin lirainV!,, and deitli, thinking, or alliging pcrhaiis at the same linit*, that it 1 ms 
bun doing fiod service ’ 


* See page 2S 
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The success of those mtrifjues ws complete with the Maronites, 
.ilrcady fully destrihed * The advantages gamed by the I’ap.icy \nlli 
the Greek, Aimoniau, and other native Churches ha\c been but 
partial, though it has succeeded m toimmg out of each of those tom- 
munities a body m connexion with itself, a biiel account will be 
given of these allies of Home 

Tin (jiiiHv Cmhoiic Ciiiiitoii (oi Mclchite) This is not a l.irgu 
body Then Patriarch resides at iJamascus, and claims the title of 
I’atnarch of Antioch The number of bishopriis is twelve, vu 
Aleppo, Bc}ioiil, Acie, Bc/rah, Zalilch and I’eizal, Heliopolis, and 
Baalbeck, Damascus, Tiipoli, and two otheis I he pnests belonit 
chieflj to the order of St Basil, the inembeis of this Church .lie coni- 
puled at about 40,000 , they li.ne i enounced then peculiar dogma of 
the procession (rf the llol) Sjiiiit iioin the l‘'allier only, tlieyietain 
the Oiiental calendar, c.illcd the old style , jieiform public woislnj) m 
Aiahic, receive the communion in both kinds, using imleavencil 
bread The pnests can many bdorc taking lioly oideis, but tlic 
bishops must oImivc the law of cclib.icv, and aie chosen fiom among 
the monks, they claim llie right of leading the S(iiptn,its The laigeM 
nuinhei of Gicik (’athohes aie found .it Ah pjin and Damascus, thru 
!ire only about sixty piiests, the monks othcnitmg m the cities 'Ihcir 
convents and minneiies aie of two oideis the Hakhfillisiych and llic 
Shawemyeli, they have foui teen eoiiv cuts, three nunneiies, and .ihonl 
ten cmnobi.i (oratones) , the iiiimbei ot monks is 2.>0, and of min>, 
ninety Tlioy have a piinlmg cst.iblishmcnt at the coiivi iit of Shawm, 
and aio gcner.illy better educated than the othei Chiistian sects 
Scliolars arc icccived m the convent of Makliallis, wliidi possesses 
a valuable libiary f • 

In Hgypt the Gieek Catholics aic vciy fi^w They aie not iiumeious 
at Constantinople, wheie, as in the o4v"r p.uts of the East, they u'-e 
the Ijatm liturgies ^'ihe following mteicslnig iiiloiinaiion icspcclmg 
them IS conl.iineil m a%iper by the Ainei lean m^sioiiiiy, Mr Ilolmc', 
inserted in Di, AVilsoii's Icclui’e^ — 

“ c li ise never been able to U.ini the vvliolc niunber of Greek C illiolics in 
Cunslantinople , but it is very sin, ill coiiiinrcU wiili (lie whole niiTiilKrdf tlie 
Annennin C ithoIiLs, (Inrc not'^jeing 50U families The attempts ui the 1’ ip il 
missiurt tries on the (ircck Church, in mvilcni times, have heie hecu cutiiclv 
wiihuiit success \ small number of (neck Catholics, siilijccls of ihv 

I’oile, of whom tlie most ire originally from aleppo, wepe nut able to ciidmi 
being under the Anneniin C iI|;io1il Palriarch, who by his hiinan is I’tlriarch < 
sll the Catholics And, aicuidiiigly, they petilioiicil fur lease to choose one Toi 
Ihcinsclvcs, who should be their responsible licad, and through whom ihev 

• See pigc 2'5l> 

f “ Missionary Ilerakl,” Ocluher, 1815 
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nould communicate with the Porte and pay the poll-tax This petition being 
"Mntcd, they cliosc a Mussulman to pcrtorm this office to them' The 

doLiiinerits that issue from the dragoman ot the Divan, — the Mussulman who u 
their ‘■iirety and deputy, — are m the name of the eummunity called Latins' All 
• liese Greek Catholus follow the Latin or Roman rite on almost all occasions, 
haling no Church of their own And now there occurs a thing whieli w.is 
hi fiiTC unheard of, that foreign (Roman) priests baptiac, confess, and bur>, the* 
horn and actual subjects of the Turkish Goscrnnieiit While the Armenian 
C 11 holies, in addition to their civil Patriarch, have an tcclesiastie.il Patriarch of 
iheir own, these Greek and Latin Catholics, having a Mtissiilinati for a civil 
luad, have an Italian Bishop and Vicar Apostolic sent from Rome for tliiir 
Cecil siastical head There is a niystcnuiis connexion, to the bottom of which 
ISO have never )et been able to go, between ihc subject Latin Citholics and 
ifiiTie of the llmhasslcs, especially with the Preni h By belonging to this new 
sect, they obtain a sort of civil protection in rase of law-smls and difficulties ’’ 

• 

Till Aumi m vn C\ lkoi ics — Tlic Anneman Churcli liacl sciiaratccl 
fioni tilt olhei Chiistiari Churches, and rejeeted the duticcsol the 
(’inincil of Chalcedon condemning the Monophjsile doctiinc, in the 
\cai AD cjSG , but she afterwards sought, on various occasions, a 
union with Home In the tenth and eleventh centuries, in consctjiientc 
ut llie alann lelt at the Ihreatencd invasion of Armenia by the 
'^ai.icc'iis, the Ainu'iii.iii P.itiiarths made overtures to tlio I’opes iiit 
tlm ho])e' of 1 - itaining, Ihiough then inteiest, siippoit from the 
western powers No tipen compact was, howovei, loncliidcd until the 
tuclfth centiiiv, when King heo, wishing Ins coionatinii to be sam • 
tioiied li) the I’ope, foimally ocdaied lumself, with a huge body of 
Ills elcigv, lavouiable to annexation wntli Itomc, and organized a 
(uoluiet Armenian bianeh of the llomisli Chinch The I'a^iacy has 
IV IT since inaintanied missionaiies among tlic Armenians, in ortlei to 

» f 

iJtfrcast' iJio iiinnlier of prosch U*'' 'Hit Ainierii.irt Cdthohc iiotuith- 
standing, have novel becii'a laige commumtv In Sjna they are not 
numerous, and arc itiled by a l'*^tiiaich, three bishops, and about fifty 
nionks, they have tlnee convents in 1 e'banon^ 'khcie the Patriarch 
n sicks Tlie Aiineiiiaii Catholics fotra a more nuinerius Ijody m 
Coiistantiiiojjlc and Asia Minoi The most coiTe*et information eon- 
ti'ining them has been published by the Ilev Mr Holmes, in the 
Vnuriean “Missionary Herald,'' from w;lncli the following is an 
estiact — 

‘ I lie Armenian Cuhohfs in jhe citv arc estimated ,it friini 10,000 to 13,000 
'■O'lK They arc foiirAl *Ko in Smyrna, Angori, 'lokat, rrebizoiid, and in sin ill 
iiiigiliLTb in varioiiis parts of Vriiieiiia I here are [icriiiips 2'iO fimihcs at Mardiii 
dependent on their own Patiiarrh, who resides in a convent on Mount Lebanon , 
and tins Vatriareh governs llio Arnicni iti-6' ilholie population of Aleppo ai^l 
''Vim Their ecclesi isLical organization is coni|)Iete in itself, except (ha\ 

tlicy have a political Patriarch appointed from among themselves to represent 
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llieiii at tlic Portp, wliile tlieii' rcdosiastual I’alri.irth is 'ippoinicd by ilit; P<i|u 
The motive of those who join the Papal Arnum ms is foi (he siki of 
the additional protictiun wliuh they gam as Cathohrs on aeeoiiiit of the inliitM 
taken 111 them, iiid tlic aid aftordtd tin sett hy many of the ( tlliohc Ainlj 
sidors i'lie Ariiitiiian C ithulics have one 1 tige church in (i tl it i, aiicl a cIiiik h 
in Orl i Koi There is a paiisfi public school connected with tlie (hindi 

and there is now Iniilding a college, or liigh school, it Pern, in connexion »ii|| 
the monks of the Vtiiicc iiiunasUry Quite a niitnhtr of young iiitii iho ne 
]>iiisiiing tlicir studies in Per i prep.ir itoiy to hecoming priests Many fiimlu', 
send their daughters to tuber the boarding or the diy schools ot thc'Sistcis 
of Ch inly,' iii Galata " 

The Homan I’lopaganda ha\c had missionaiios in Gcoigia, losidnig 
generally at Tillis, who, for above 200 veais, hive been eng.iged m 
making pioscljtrs among ihc Oietk and Aimtnian f'huii lies 
hutceedud in g.flmng llie.dh giaiut' ol 10,000 mt nibei v of tlie iVinn in in 
tomniuiiily to lloiiie , but llit lliissiaii (jincinnKnl, alainud at lln 
glowing inflnonce ot the l*opc, requited them to ueogni/e tlu' spintn.il 
aulhoiity ot the' hanpeioi, as the head of the Xational {'hnuh, and to 
subnnt to (he Aimenian bisluip 'I he people obeyed, but the ton igii 
l* 0 ])ish nussionaiies bavnig iclused, vcie cxpLlkd llic coiiiiliy Iniii 
•y ears ago 

SkUIAN CiTIlOI It Clltltt ir — AN illi the Syi lan Chnsiians tin sm 
ccss ol the I’apatv lias also been limitc'd, the Syiian Catholics foiming 
but a small body, estimated by the Komisli l*i opagatioii Society it 
‘10,000, this IS probably an c\aggeialed slatciiiLiit Then PaUiauh, 
demimmatcd “of Antioch,” is also Patiiaub ot Jeiusalem, and li is 
nndc'i him fmn bishojis, vi/ ot N theh and Homs, mSyiia, and nl 
Mo/nl and Alaidiii, in Mesoiiot imi.i 'I’htii largist mimhers an it 
Aleppo They have [ircscrvid llieii imient C'huieli nidinanccs aial 
perform public woisbip in Syiiac and Ai,’l)ie None ol tliem spe ik 
the hyti.ie, which is only ii n dot stood a lew , lint they wiilc Aialni 

ni the Syiiac chavicttr Tluir p^iicsts ate sometimes cducalcd it 
Home The Syiiiii tlonian ( atholics oi Alahibai and 'I'lavankiii m 
Indi.L, .imoiiiil to alioyc 5(),000, they weie peiveiled to Home hy the 
intiigues of the J'oi I ugnesc Jesuits ot Goa 

Tim, ('ii\iiii\> (’yiiioitc ('in itc ii inelucks, ucording to tin 
repents of the Jiornisli J^ropagation Society,* the Patiiaichatc* of 11 iby- 
lon, t^ie Aiclibishopiicks of Diarbcki, Ji/iiiah, Aloiab, Adi ibijaii, ind 
the Uisliopricks of Miudin, Siiid, Ainadyi, Salimx, ami Kukut, willi 
ten bishops and 101 pi lest s The niinibei ol itie'Chaklc in t'alliolu' 
appeals to liaye been reduced to 1,1,000, and then submission to ’tin 
Papacy has bc'cn the result of tbo excitions ot the omissaiies of llonu 
^nho liaye been labouring for the last 1,10 years along the banks ol the 


•“ \im.ils c)f the Picipigalion «f the Fanil,’ Srpt 1S4'1 
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1 upiii lies and tlipTigiis They ha^c included many of the Ncstonans 
siUlid ot the Kuulistan mount uns 

I III ('oi'fio (’viiioiK CiiLficii IS under the direction of the 
^ itaiiatc Apostolic ot the Copts” at Cairo, consisting of a bishop 
and tliiity jniests, it nnnibcrs .ibont 15,0(K) souls, and divine noiship 
IS ('ondueted aecording to their aiKient litnrgj Tlic iiitiignos ot 
tl'C I’lpiey among the Ab)ssimaiis will be noticed in the appendix 

Tin s\ni\N finMtni 

UifoiL qiiiUing the s.ibjcct ot Hyiii, some account will be given ot 
till' ancient Sjiiaii f'liurtli 

'I 'u inonilx IS of fins Cliiiicli are lediiced to a very small number in 
S'Mii. and aie estimated at about 2,00(1 souls in the 1‘aslialic ot 

ft 

\l(|)]io the laigc'st miiuber of these leside in Antioch Tliere aie a 
liw faimbes m Damascus and in the villages ot Nebk, Kurejitcin, 
IIiiiiis and Hamah dlic gieat bulk of the communily lives in Mc'=o- 
|)iit lima, 111 tlie vicinity cspcciall) ot Mosul and >rardin, vvIutc* they 
lu (idled Juiiilii/i s, liom Jacobus Baiada ns, who was liisbop ot Oita, 
III Mesojiotaima, and mu' of (lie gic'at heads ol the serf The following 
I' lilt mosi 11 cent .lud atillu iilic stalistic,il aerouiit oi the iiiimbcis uV 

I 

tills Clmiiii 111 Idleient eountiics - 

' 111 Ill's |Ml l u' (lie will Id (Ml siipot inn i), then popiil ilioii piolialib niiiniiiits 
to iliiMK I jOO(II) siiiiIs lulu I'l h ilik of Akp|)ii, iiiiil chielly iii ill it illy mil 
111 yiiliiiili, till \ iiinniii r |iriibi)il\ luiil 2,0()U simU In Diniisiiis liny li im 
onU 1 It w I iiiilllO' ilii.li lUCLiviiw.il iiiv, oi tllim ti> 1)1 luiliul III Leb mull , 
mil in On soiiOiirn )iiiisi)t tlic llolv I iiici, iiuliiilmi, )irin>dLiii, wluri they 
lioi I liisliiip mil i Him i^tie ist dilisliiiu iit, they pioliiblv do imt.ixiiid a 
liMiiilii i} III two* Iji tiu jiro\ 111! i > nl Mai lb II mil liivuikm, iiiliiilii, tliiir 
iniiiiliirs tj\ ibi pi ibii iitiDiis iiul li mils ol On Koiiiriii (' itliulics, liavi biiii 
"III iiUmUlv i(.dMci>l I liiisi Vhii ri III nil mdi'pi mlint of lluiiic*, m a lelter to 
till ir 111 lOli III ol Me^uput mil I, si Owir lumibeis l few yi'irs i()u It 11,072 
iiiiiiliis, hiviii^ forCv-iivo rliuiclus ^iid a-tull Iii^liti Gocinmicnt eciis'is cit 
1 1 M iiikiii, ol ISIb, (luy*iic i;i\tii U IIS, 182 souls, the Hoiini-Syri mi> Liiii);, m 
I'liliMuti to Oils iiiimbcr, lb, Oil souls' \ 

'I he S) iiaii Cluistiaiis have pitscrvcd the use of the iSyiiac language 
lb llicii Cliuich seivices, although il is only understood by a tew, the 
D ihie, Ol else tlic language ol the olhei ccmntiies in which they icsidc, 

* ‘ Kobinsoii mil Smith (‘ niblinl llcsi irclus,’ sol in, p Idi) siy, ‘ 'I ho 
niindurol tin J leiililtis ( S’l/rnib*) iii Syrii is sery small A li w faiiiihis m 
0 mi i^ius Slid m Nehk, ihevilligeoi huclud f/edad ol Siripliue |, and i part 
of'llic oil ic;e of K.iiry eteiii, a small loiiiiniiiiily m Hums, with a lew sc ittirrd 
iinluidu^ils 111 inu or thice neiglibuiiriiig villages, a similar euminiiiiity in 
E no ill, mil prubtbiy a sin illir out in Aleppo, curisiitute nearly or C(iiiCc (fie 
"iiouiil of the tett ’ • ^ 

1 “ I.ei lines on foil ign Chiiuhes,” Itev Di ty iNon, 1 list Scries, p 12(1 
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haMng been adopted by them for general use While named Jacobites, 
they do not exactly hold the opinions of Eutyches on the Mono- 
physitc question, viz that the divine nature of Christ had absorbed 
the human, and that there was, consequently, in Him only one nature, 
the divine The} piofcss the modified opinion of the sect of Mono- 
physitcs, IV ho assert that the divine and human nature of Clirist were 
so united as to form only one nature , yet without any change, confusion, 
or mixture of the two natures How futile and unprofitable are the 
distinctions thus attempted to be drawn, while they strenuously repu- 
diate all agreement with Eutjclies The following summary of the 
doctrines of this sect, exti acted fiom “Hr Wilson’s Lectures,” shows 
tliem to be as .iiili-scriptural and heretical as those of the other apostate 
Eastern C’hurthcs — 

" Tlic liturgical works of the Syiian Church, as far as I liaic been ahli to 
inspect them, appear to present a lotiMdcrable amount of Evangelical doctrine 
and supphcalion iddressed directly to the Saviour 'I hey arc far, howtvtr, from 
bring licc from the most dnngcroiis errors In fact, wp can spc in them most of 
the falsities uhlt h we have painted out in < onnixion with the. Aiiii<.niaii Chun li, 
such as the worship of the saints, p irtiiiil irly ' Holy M.irj, the Mother of God,' 
and John tin Iliptist, the tonstuU intercessors with tin Saviour in behalf of 
, 'hose wlio call upon lliiir names, and who maki odonkrous incense ascend to 
their dtlittification, and the first of whom is addressed in the most blasphemous 
language,* the doctrine of baptismal regcniration, f the transubstantiatiun of 

• “ Let the lollovving snfHcoas an cxiniple — ‘ 0 beautiful virgin, the mothtr 
of out Saviour Jcsiis Chiist, wlioby bis saving in mifcstalion removed from us 
the darkiuss of siii and the error ot dcstriutioii, what tongue is siifiicicnt to spt ik 
thy (.xaltdtioii ’ We know that lliou art the spring of lile, tin fouiitaiii of salv i- 
tion, the blessed ground iiid liddcr that leidith to lu iven Therefore, O thou 
fleshly chariot, in whiili the Lord ot angels dwelt, bltssid art thou () tbou tiu 
burning bush in whuh (hi irk of the highest wps seiii, blissed art tbou Mi 
marvel at thee O thou who art lull of got^ness, pray with ks now to thy Sou 
who sprang from thie, that in his grace and iiieriy, he may Idot , ut our sins and 
tiaiisgrcssioiis, and iiialfeSis and our dead lit tor the Incise in Jeiiisalcin, and fur 
Abraham's Ixs om ’’—Si/riaii M(tss,I,iluii;y 

•{•“In the sciond Iioek of the ‘Codix Litiirgicus Eccicsia. Uiiivtrsa.,' of 
Joseph Aloysiiis Asscinanus, there are given three forms of baptism according to 
the ritual of the Syrians In eaili of these the literal descent of the Holy Spirit 
into the waters of baptism is bivoked, and the Holy Spirit is represented JS 
regenerating the soul uy thi waters of baptism According to these forms, the 
face of the clulj} is to be turned towards the East in the Baptistry, and a triple 
affusion of water to be made with the left hana of tlic ,prjest at the pronmiiiJ- 
tioii of the name of eatli of the/iersons of the Trinity The rubrics directing tin 
celebration of the rite siipcradd, paiticularly in connexion with the anointing uf 
tl^i body, a concomitant of baptism (n the Syrian Church, various otlie; unsenp- 
yirsl ceremonies to which the greatest importance is attached (Tom ii , pp 
ei seq ) The rite of confirination follows that of Baptism and Chrisni, 
afler the expirv of seven da>s " (Tom in p 191 ) 
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ihc elements of bread and ivinc used in the Lord’s Supper into the real body and 
blood of Christ, and the presenting (hem as a real sacrifice to God, both for the 
deid and Iniiig who piofcss the true faith,* prayers for the dead, that they 
inav be delivered from deprivations and chastistments rendered necessary by 
till ir imperfections and sins , and the exaltation of the priest to the work of 
( lirisl himstlf 111 forgiving sms, and dispensing judgment " 

Slonastitism la held m high estimation by the Sjnaiis Then fasts 
.lie e\ticmcly rigid, for seven montlis m the jear they are not 
.illovieil to eat moat, fish, oi eggs, and their food consists entiielj of 
vegetables The Romish missionaries have cunningly taken advantage 
oI tins cstieme aiisteiiLj, and iiiduced many Syrians to bLConic Papists 
by allovving ihtm in Lent the use of meat, oil, and fish 

T « IS mfoimed by Dr Lay aid, who lesidod long among the Jacob- 
ilis in tlie vicinity of Mosul, that lie considered them the most strictly 
moral, conscientious, and respectable, ot all the Eastern native Chiis- 
liins he had known, and lit helicvcd that any oxeitions made foi 
till ir improvement were likely to prove successful lie iCLomim nded 
till idinission of some fiee pupils fiom this sect mto the Malta College, 
til lit trained is native agents They aic gcncially veiy poor and 
di piessod 'lilt Svuans in India were visited in 1800 by Di Clauiliu'j 
lliiclianan, a College tm tiaimiig ii.ilive missiomiry agents w,is 
foimdul at Kotf.iynm, at the irtommend.ntion of Major-General 
Miinio , and the Cliuicli Missionary Soucty has foi many yeais main- 
l.iitied among them two or time niissionaiy stations Tiie agents of 
till T ondoii ^Iissioiiaiv Society have also labouitd lor then improve- 

IiK lit 

• 

AmiAi CrsKivfs aNd Or ct i*AMfi\s or Tiir Intiaiiitams oi 
PvilsriM \M1 SVK>\, A\t) SIVIL OI LllUtVIllth AM) llll 
hiM Aii'is'wioNC. till VI Eam Aoi s 

Dv\ 1 1 1 iM,s — Till tflat roofs of the houses tire often mentioned in 
Sciiptuic, they haVc a paiaptt, as eimimanded by I he ’ law, “ Thou 
sliall make a battlement lor thy roof” f 'ihesc terrace-roofs are well 
adapted to a hot i lunate, and ire used for many purposes, they are 
convenient and agreeable places, where, after the sultry heat of the 
dav, tlic rcfieshing breezes ol the evening tan be enjoyed Shcils and 
liovv ers ai'e often erected on them, anil m summer they arc^enerally used 
for sleeping at iiigliv 'They offcT a retieal for the exercise ol piayer, 

^ "Tlie .Syrians use leavened bread in dispensing the Lord’s Supper The 
priest sliyie drinks of the rup, but he dips the cake, with tlie cross and sections 
< orresponding with the twelve apostles imprinted upon it, in the wine, befo^ 
h Hiding It to the people " 

t Dent xxn S 
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as IS mentioned of Peter, wlio “went up on the house-top to jiraj ” + 
And I several times noticed the Mohammedan praying on the Hat 
root ot a lioiise, with his face turned towards Mecca The women, 
as in ancient times, knit and spin theie, and the roofs arc used 
for the jnirposc of drying corn and fla\, as m the days of Kahab, 
“who biought them” (the spies sent hy Joshua) “ up to the roof of 
the house, and hid them witli the stalks of flax, which she had laid in 
order upon the roof”t Some houses aie still seen having an outside 
stall ease Irom the loof to the ground the maiinci m which the man 
sick ot the palsy was let down into the house where Jesus stood, by. 
hreakiiig up the loof, “ when they could not come nigh unto Him foi 
the press,” [ is thus easily undeistood, as is, likewise, our I.ord's 
command with reteicnce to the destruction of Jerusalem, “ Let him 
that IS oil the house-top not go down into the house, neither cntir 
therein to take anytliiiig out ol his house , ” ^ for the flat roofs of tin 
houses, coramumcatiiig with eadi otliei, afford a great facilitv of 
escape in the hour of daugi r 

Tliere is generally a fixed stand in the wall of tlie rooms, on whicli 
IS placed the lamp, or candlestick , a custom wlucli is piobably lofein d 
yt 111 tlie text, ' T Will remove Ihy candlestick out of lus plaie, 
cxc'cjit thou leiHiil ” II 

Uiinrlic's ol liyssop me often giown or Jmng ovci the doois ot 
Jewish houses, — “ Purge me with hvssop, and 1 shall be clean,” 
and on the dooi-post is fixed a little gla/ed frame, containing a slip of 
jiapci iiisciilicd With sucli [lassagcs as “'Ihoii sh.dl write them upon 
tlie door-posts of thine liouse lud upon th\ gates ” ** The Jews cmi 
sulci the'se as supeinaluial ehaims, preseiving them fiom evil, and 
otteii kiss them when cios>iiig tlie Ihicsliold ‘ • 

The doois and gates of enliuice into the cities and the courts ot 
liouses and convents aie often low awd naiiovi, this 'is done toi the 
jniipose of piolectiov jjgaiiist the atjacks of the Aiab horsemen, as is 
iiotici (1 111 tjic [irovcib, “Hi^that ixaltctli his gate sceketh dcstiuc- 
(ioii,”'|'f which admits ilso of a spiiitual inteipretatioii At the entiy 
of towns tlieie is geiieiallv a wide gale for the use of beasts of burden, 
and anothei for foot passen^cis, made so nairovv as to prevent camels 
fi 0111 jiassing through , such may Ijavc lieen the ncedlc-gatc of Jeiu- 
salcm icfcired toby Cliiist in the passage — “It is casici for a canal 
to go througlfthe eye of a needle ” The gate of the city is generally 
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deep and arched over, so as to afford at all times a complete shade 
and a fresh current of air. In the present, os well as in ancient times, 
this gate 18 sometimes used as the hall of judgment, because, probably, 
it is of easy access to all suitors and witnesses ‘'Boaz went up to 
the gate and sat him down there ” ■ to redeem the inheritance of 
Naomi Ebed-Melech went to complain to “ the king, then sitting in 
the gate of Benjamin,” f when Jeremiah w'as cast into the dungeon; 
and when the angels came to visit Sodom, they found Lot sittuig at 
Cl en in the gate. { 

The keys of the doors and gates are large, clumsy, and made of 
w ood , they consist of a piece of wood -with pegs, which fit m the holes 
of the bolt within They arc usually carried in the girdle , but when i cry 
large, they ore tied to some counterweight and hung over the shoulder. 
This explains the saying of the prophet, “ The keys ^^f the house of 
David will I lay upon his shoulder.” § The key-hole is necessarily 
very large, a circumstance corresponding with the words in the Can- 
tides, “My beloved put in Ina hand by the hole of the door”l| 
Immediately outside the gates of towns arc often seen miserable huts, 
inhabited by lepers, as in the time of our Saviour, when the ten lepers, 
at the entrance of a village, lifting up them voices, cried, "Jesus^ 
Master, have'ni'Tcy on us ” f 

Salutations — Every Englishman is surprised at the warmth 
and length of the Oriental forms of salutation, winch ore of great 
antiquity 'VVhuii friends meet 1 1 the East, they kiss the hand to each 
other, — “My mouth hath kissed my hand,”** they then, holding 
the hand, kiss each other hve or six times most uffcctionately on 
tlic cheek, asking, “ Is it well with theo ** ” “ Is it well with Ihy hus- 
band*’" “Is it well vTith thy child*”’ and putting other questions, 
vihich occupy much time* This accounts fur Elisha’s injunction 
to Gehazi, “ Salute no man by’ttie way ” tt At the interview between 
Jacob and Esau, “ Esau ran to picct him, an^ lembraced him, and 
idl on his neck and kissed him, and^they wept.”^| ^'he saluta- 
tions sent by Paul to his friends at the conclusions of his epistles, 

“ Greet all the brethren with an holy kiss,” §§ are in accordance with 
this custom; and it illustrates the language^ of the psalmist, “ Kiss ye 
the Son, lest he be angry ”|||| It is qjlsu the practice to kiss the hem of 
tlie garment of magistrates, priests, and other high peisonagcs, as a 
mark of reverence. 


* Ruth IV 1 
t Gen XIX. 1. 

II Song V 4. 

** Job XXXI. 27. 
tt Gen xxxiii. 4 
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Gardens, Vineyards, and Orchards — ^The gardens, as in ancient 
times, are protected by watchmen, who dwell in rudely constructed 
sheds or hosiers “ The daughter of Zion is left as a lodge m a garden 
of cucumbers ” * In the vineyards on the hills small white watch- 
towers are erected, and wme-presses — 

“ My well-beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill And he fenced it 
and gathcicd out the stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, and 
built a tower m the midst of it, and also made a winepress therLiii and he 
looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes.” f 

The olive groves and orchards are guarded m the same way The 
olive IS one of the most thriving, hardy, and productive ticcs in the 
I'last, the trunk is generally gnarled, and the foliage of a deep peicn- 
mal green, the fruit is gathered by beating the branches with long 
jiolos The hc'alth and beauty of the olive tree arc often mentioned 
in Scripture ; — “ His beauty shall bo as the olive tree " J “ The Lord 
called thy name, A green olive tree, fair and of goodly fruit ” § “I 
am like a green olive tree in the house of God ” || A long piece of 
iron, bent at the point, is the pruning-hook in general use, and tins, 
no doubt, was before the mind of the piojihct when lie said, “ Tliey 
,sliall beat their spears into pruiiing-hooks , ” ^ and, again, “ Beat \oui 
pruning-hooks into spears , " ** either of which could easily bo effected 

When crossing the desert, or the barren, sultry plains of Palestine 
and Syria, the joy and relief felt on reaching a temporary shelter from 
the oppressive heat, under the shade of a tree or high rock, are iiicv 
prcssibly great The olive, vine, fig, and sycamore, are the tices fiom 
which the moat grateful shade is obtained, the bioad leaves of tlie 
fig-tree form a very complete shelter, especially when the vine is trained 
upon it, as 18 a common practice Tins is specially noticed iii Scrip- 
ture, with, reference to the promised restoration of Israel — “ In that 
day shall ye call every man his ncigJIhour undei the vine and under 
the fig-tree ”tt Wwicnd also, that “Saul yirried under a poiiie- 
granatc-tres , ” If and that Abraham, when ho received the three 
angels, “ stood by them, undci the tree ” §§ 

Tlie sycamore, which is a species of wild fig (Ficus Sycamorus), la 
one of tlic largest trees in, the country Formerly it was very com- 
mon,, when Solomon said, “He trade cedars to be as the sycamore 
trees that ore in the vale for abundance ” |||| Since the gcncial 
destruction of the wood in the land, the* sycamores aie comparatively 
few , but some have been left in the plains, at suitable distances, for 
the Bheltcr of travellers, generally near a well, or running brooks 

I ' 1 

^ * Isa I 8 f Isa v 1, 2 | Hosea xiv. 6. § Jerem xi 1C 

ir Pb 111 8 % Isa XI 4 ** Joel II 10 ft Zcdi. iii 9. 

II 1 Sam XIV 12 §§ Gen, xviii 9. |||| 1 Kings x, 27. 
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They are often very old, and gnarled, and their branches, spreading 
out to a considerable distance, afford a delightful shade When 
lunncanes of hot wind, carrying clouds of saiid, suddenly arise, the 
shelter of the smallest bush is of great service ; and when this cannot 
be procured, the only resource of travellers to escape from being suffo- 
cated, IS to he on their faces, wrajiped up in their cloaks, until the 
wind has abated 

The intense delight cxpciienccd on approaching a well or brook 
of pure water, when journeying through a sultry and baircn country, 
can only be appreciated liy those who have suffei ed for ninny hours 
the tortures of a burning thirst The w'ater is drawn fioni the 
w ells by a rope and pulley, or by a long polo, with a eountcnv eight at 
the end opposite the bucket, and of the rudest con^rivancL There 
arc iisuiilly stone troughs round the wells or fountains, filled with 
water, out of which the fiocks and cattle drink, the t.imels kneeling 
down A large metal cup is generally attached to the well by a 
chain, for the convenience of passengers, which no one ever thinks 
of breaking or removing, from this is probably derived the sajing, 
“ The bow 1 is not broken, nor its cord loosed ” * It is pleasant to see 
the flocks and licids, with thoir keepers, and the wayfaicis, collecting aJ? 
noon near the sjuings of refrcsliing water, and lying down under the 
shadj trees The fountains outside the entiance of towns and villages 
aic favourite places ot icsort in the East, where people meet for 
huMiicss or pleasure It was wtiilc our Savioui, weaned with his joiir- 
ni was sitting on the side of a well, that the woman of Samaria was 
instructed by llmi in the most sublime and piccious trutha of lus 

•111 inC mission 

• « 

Afiiiicui/l'utiL — I ho mechanical and industrial arts in the East did 
not keep pace, ,in former ages^with the piogiess of literature and the 
hue arts, and never attained the same degree of peifection ns they have 
done m modern timoi m Euiopc*, foi all the Oesigiis of agricultural 
and other implements preserved on the* tincient monuments show them 
to have been of the simplest and rudest construction No improve- 
ment whatever has taken place m this respect since the early ages f 
fhe present plough, for instance, is coarsely constructed of wood, and 
the coulter sheathed with a thin plate of iron , it has only one handle, or 
stafl, like that of a spade, for the husbandman to guide it, and is so 
light that it can beoiarried in tlie arms. The ploughman is obliged to 

< r.ccles xn 6 * 

t Tlie Israelites were either shepherds or soldiers, and scarcely ever enjoyed 
that proltAiged state ot peace, during which the niechaniLal arts are cultivatOH 
the niechatiiLs and artists among them were chiefly foreigners, who had tuJccT! 
refuge in Palestine fiom their own countries, or who had conic there in searili 
of employment 
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bend upon tbe plough vvith his whole weight in order to make it 
cleave the ground, and even then he can only turn over shallow 
furrows ; this, however, appears to suffice, and so great is the fertility 
of the land and fineness of the climate, that very little manure is 
required. The plough being drawn by one or two small cows or 
asses, can be managed by one labourer. The seed is sometimes 
sown first on the ground and then ploughed in, so that, if cast upon 
portions of stony ground, where the plough cannot pass, it remains 
on the surface to be eaten up by the fowls of the air. The plough is 
occasionally constructed with a tube, by means of which the seed is 
dropped while the furrow is being turned over The foregoing descrip- 
tion of the plough shows how easily the assurance of the prophet, — 
“ They shall beat their swords into ploughshares,” * — could be realized 

The corn is usually stored up, and concealed in deep pits, and some 
of those used by the ancients for this purpose are still m existence. 
The threshing is performed in the open air; the threshing-floors me 
circular, about fifty feet in diameter, and formed by beating down the 
earth. The sheaves ore thickly spread out, and trodden by oxen and the 
younger cattle, driven round four or five abreast. The Mosaic law — 
{‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the com,”t w 
observed by Moslems, though not always by Christians Another method 
of threshing is with a fiat board, called hah, one side of which is set 
with sharp stones, like nails — I will make thee a new sharp thresh- 
ing instrument having teeth . ” { a boy sits upon it, and it is drawn by 
two horses or oxen ; a roller or broad-cast wheel was also used formeilj , 
and IS still found in Egypt. The straw is occasionally turned with a 
two-pronged wooden fork, and is completely broken up into chaff. 

The next process, that of winnowing, is performed by tossing the 
bruised straw in the air with a four-prOnged fork, called muha, 
and also a wooden shovel, called r/tha, or the fan of Scripture, 
the chaff is of couitei earned awayiby the win(| with the down of the 
thistles, whioh generally abound The chaff is eaten by the cattle ; 
but the whole plan of management, from the transport on the backs 
of cattle to the trcading-out on the ground, is extremely wasteful 
Many passages of Scripturf are illustrated by these rural processes 

“ Th/* nations slisll rush like the rushtng of many waters, but God shall rebuke 
ihum . , . they shall be chased as the chaif of the mountains before the 
wind, and like thistle-down before the whirlwimL’' | '■ Tlfe ungodly are not so, 
hut are like the Lhaff which the wind diiveth away ” || “'Whose fan is in hs 
hand, and He wilt throughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the 
garner, but be will burn up jhe chaff with unquenchable fire 

* Isa II 4 f Dent xxv. 4 J Isa xli 15 § Isa. xvii 13 

II Ps I 4 ^ Matt. ill. 12 
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Tent Life. — The contrast of this mode of life \rith the habits and 
ideas of Europeans is m every respect so great that some degree of 
inconvenience and dissatisfaction is likely at first to be experienced by 
most travellers. This, however, is greatly mitigated by the warmth 
and dryness of a southern climate, and the European soon is taught the 
useful lesson that he can dispense with many things which, trained up 
in the artificial and luxurious habits of a high state of civihzation, 
he had been accustomed to consider indispensable to his enjoyment of 
life , ho gradually becomes weaned and loosened Irom many luxuries, 
and learns “ in whatever state he is, therewith to be content.” 

The tent life calls forth a more constant exercise of faith than any 
other mode of existence, and this is seen in the character of the wild, 
wandering Arab, who, although an alien from Qod and living m sin, 
IS wonderfully sustained under every adversity by andiabituol though 
superstitious dependence upon God’s never-faihng Providence. The 
sojourner in tents is daily reminded, when striking his tent, that he is 
only a pilgrim and wanderer upon earth, that this is not his final 
home, — that, like Ahraham, Isaac, and Jacob, here he has no resting- 
place, no continuing city, but seeks one to come • * — “ A city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” f It is etndently 
with referente to the privations and sufferings of a pilgnm-life in th& 
wilderness that the illustrations of th» blessedness of the redeemed 
when they have reached the promised inheritance, have been given — 

“ He that sittclh on the throne » all dwell among them. They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat , for the Lamb wIiilIi is in the midst of the Ihroiic shall feed them, and He 
shill lead them unto living fountains of water, and God shall wi[ye away all 
tears Trpni their eyes ” J ^ 

There are many figurative allusions m Scripture to tho process of 
pitching and rdising the tents i the description given of this process 
in a clever and interesting little sketch entitled Three Days in tho 
East,” by a recent traVcller, is so graphic and pithy that I shall intro- 
duce It in preference to my own • — ' ’ 

” To give plenty of room, we began to 'enlarge the place of the tent by 
stretching out the curtains ’ § The hammer and tent-pegs were taken from a 
bag, as ‘ Jael took a nail of the tent and a haftimer,’’|| and fearing a stormy 
night, we proceeded to 'lengthen the*cords and strengthen the stakv'^ for 
security The upper part of the tent was put up first like an umbrella, then the 
lower part fastened t^ if by looilh and wooden buttons , ' put the tachea into the 
lUops and couple the tent together that it may be one’** A portion of it 
waa doubled back to form a door , ' Thou shall double the sixth curtain in the 
forefront^of the tabernacle, 'ff and the men did all this in a very few minutes. 

• Heb XI. 9, 10. t Heb xi. 10 t Rev. vii. 15—17. $ h* 2« ' 

II Judges tv. 21. Tf l8a.hv 2. ** Exod.xxvi.il. ft xxvi. 9 
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"The tcnt-pina are driven firmly into the ground, and nothing is more 
unpleasant at night than the slackening of the ropes , ' He hath loosed my cord 
and afflicted me ’ * A violent storm blows the whole tent to the earth, an event 
which once happened to us, but fortunately at a time when we could retreat to 
a house not far ofT; ' If our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved 
(litei ally loosened), we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens ’f Loosened it must be, even ‘ the nail that is fastened 
in a sure place shall be removed,’^ and though our present frail bodies may 
serve as dwellings fur our souls during the night of this life, in the morning of 
the resurrection * this corruptible must put on incorruption,' and happy are those 
who have believed on that Saviour who said, * I go to prepare a place for yoii,’§ 
‘ a tabernacle that shall not be taken down, not one of the stakes thereof shall 
ever be removed, neither shall any of the cords thereof be loosened ’ ” || 

The scene surrounding a tent-encampment in the evening is singular 
and highly interesting The camels, hoises, and mules, form the outer 
(ircle, securely tethered, and slowly feeding out of bags tied o\ii 
their heads on “ clean provender ” ^ They very seldom lie down, and 
the pack-saddles are nevei taken off, hut the girths merely loosened , 
thus, Laban “ungirdcd hia (Isaac’s) camels, and gave straw and 
piovcnder for the camels ” ** 

The Arabs and muleteers light one or several files immediately round 
the tent, and prcjiarc thuir evening meal by baking on tl\c coals large 
cokes, which they cat with the beans of the locust-tree, like John the 
Baptist, whose “ meat was locusts and wild honey ” ff They sit round 
the fires, smoking, singing songs, or telling fabulous stones, and these 
groups, with their swarthy, wild-looking countenances, and singulai 
national costumes, foim a grotesque and very stnking tableau viiant 
After the last prajer, all he down to rest for the night, and the most 
perfect stillness jirevails, except when disturbed by the scream. o*f the 
jackal, the cry of the Jiycna, the howl of the hungry wolf, or the 
screech of the owl, — " I will make a mourning as the qwls.” 

In some jiluces and at ceitain seasons the grasshoppers arc innumer- 
able, and their shrili *ah]r2nug is ifimost incesrant, both night and 
day , scorpions, centipedes, aiKl»other insects arc among the greatest 
nuisances of a tent life We escaped suffering from any of these 
venomous creatures, though other parties following our route were 
not so fortunate How earxestly to be desired is the realization of that 
gloTioqs penod when "the suckin^hild shall play on the hole of the 
asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’s den ”§§ 
There arc no highways now in Syria, PalcsaV'C, or Egypt, the 
marks cut out in ancient times by the cliariot-whcels can be traced in.a 

• 

• /ob xxa 11 -f- 2 Cor v 1.' J Isa xxii § Jolln xiv 2. 

f , 11 Isa xxxiii. 20. 11 La. zxx 24 • • Gen xxiv. ,12. 

tt Mark 1 6 , and Lev. xi 22 Micah i 8 §§ Isai. xi 8 
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fciT places, but there is not a wheeled vehicle of any kind in these 
countries, except in a few of the large towns The only roads are 
tracks over the natural soil or unbroken rock , they consist of a broad 
vay, including many narrow paths intersecting each other, and whicli 
arc made by the feet of the beasts of burden, who generally follow 
one another in a line ; this broad way with many paths affords a good 
illustration of our Saviour’s announcement — “ Uroad is the way that 
leadcth to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat ” * 
Strangers are often embarrassed how to find their way among these 
many complex tracks, the same difficulty as regards the sjniitual 
najfarcr is expressed m the petition ol the Psalmist — “ Hold up my 
goings 111 thy paths , ” f and in the declaration — “ lie leadctli me iii 
till paths of righteousness ” I 

It IS usual when a party is travelling, for some of tkc horses, mules, 
or camels, to have bells of different tones hung from their necks , they 
seivc, lu a long tram of animals, to keep them all togcthci, and also to 
inlncn their step, they arc used also generally for beasts employed 
in liusbandry and commerce Tins practice is very ancient, for Zecha- 
ri.ih refers to it in the passage — “ On the bells of the horses shall be 
Holiness to the Lord,” showing how completely all things shall be 
consecrated to his service * 

SuEPiiiiRUS AND iiihiii Flocks — A large extent of Palestine and 
Sviia IS pastoral, and the frequent similes drawn by the sacicd penmen 
fiom the peculiar habits of b*c of the shepherds and their flocks, 
render this an iiiteiesting and instructive subject of observation. 
These habits have often been described at length by various writers, 
and tlie outline contained in the little w ork already quoted^ " Three 
Hays hi the East,” is' so accurate, concise, and spirited, that I am 
induced to borrow it — • 

“ I saw the flocks come out of tlT# fold, and the shepherd then took his place 
in front of them, — ' When he putteth forth his owjj fheep, he goeth before 
them ' § No dogs arc used, no driving , but the flock recognise in their leader 
their protector and provider, and ' the aheep follow him ' || *1 am the good 

shepherd, and know my aheep, and am known of mine ' ^ Some of these 
herdsmen were armed wilh swords, or guns, or spears, to defend their flocks 
from harm — ' (he good shepherd giveth his lift* fur the sheep ’ ** When any 
stranger came near, or a dog, or a jacktl, the flock instantly closed in towards 
the shepherd, and he advanced to meet the danger These men ca^r]ed^)ags or 
little wallets, contaiAiqp their day’s food, and hung them on a tree — ‘and he 
(David) put the stones' into a shepherd’s bag which he had 'f f Some of them had to 
leSd their flocks for two or three hours, before they came to their pasture — ‘ The 
Lord IS my shepherd, I shall not want. He inaketh me to lie down m green pas- 
* • 

• Matt VII 13 + Ps xvii 5 t Ti* x*"' ^ 5 ' 

II John X. 4 ^ Johnx. 14 •• John x 11 ft 1 Sam. xvii 40 
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tures } he leadeth me beside the itill waters , ’ * and here 1 noticed the difflcnlty 
of finding at the same time ‘ green pastures,' and ‘ still waters.' For the grass is 
green in lliat and country only after rain, and then the waters are generally 
rushing torrents, swollen by the clouds on the mountains , but ' our Lord Jesus, 
that great Shepherd of the sheep,’ f can refresh his flock witli the tender grass 
of spring, and enable us to drink of the clear water of life, where it is deep 
enough to satisfy his people, and where the lambs even may approach without 
danger. 

“ During the heat of noon, the sheep often collect round some shady tree, and 
the shepherd sings or plays his reed pipe to them, gathered round to listen ' Tell 
me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest, where thou makest thy 
flock to rest at noon ’ t 

“ Then when it is tune to return homewards, as the shades of evening fall, the 
shepherd rises, and all his flock quietly follow If obstacles occur in the narrow 
paths, he removes them with his staff. When the young ones of the flock stray, 
he brings them ba«k with his rod, and even in the dark valleys they walk Siifily 
— ‘ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 1 will fear 
no evil for thou art with me , thy rod and thy staff they comfort me ’ § 
Often I saw the hitle lambs tired, or in vain struggling to get over some difficult 
place In the wav, and the shepherd took them m his arms, and earned them — 
' He shall feed his flock like a shepheid, he shall gather the lambs with Ins arm, 
and carry them in his bosom ’|| In the evening, hundreds of flocks maybe 
seen slowly wending ilieir way lo the village for the night, and they often get 
fiixed together, hut ihe shepherd knows Ins own sheep well, and finds them 
out, ‘us a shepherd sceketli out his floik in the day that he is among Ills sheep 
that are scattered \\ henever I approached these sheep, they ran fiom me— 
for ‘ a stranger w ill they not follow, but will flee from him, fur they know not the 
voice of strangers ’** And 1 observed what I was not aware of before, the very 
great similarity in the appearance of the goats and the sheep. Indeed I was 
often puzzled to know them from each other, for the wool of the sheep in Syria 
IS often stTirnght like hair, while the hair of the goat is curled like wool ff , But 
although the goats and sheep are often alike in appearance, and are mixed in ilie 
same flock, when going to their pastures, I noticed a marked difference in their 
modes of feeding The goats are conliiiu'illy moving, and regflessly wandering 
among the cliffs sometimes far from the shipherd, and exposed to wild beasts, 
while cropping the scaitty^ flowers on thw precipices , Jiut the sheep are more 
quiet, and keyi together, content to feed on the herbage of the lower ground, 
and looking to their shepherd to supply them with food and comfort 

“ Thus It IS that the wicked and the true believers may he often intermingled, 
nay even the same at first sight to an observer who watches them at a distance 
But their natures, habits, and pleasures are quite distinct The first have no 
rest in searching for satisfying pie isuresf and pluck fading flowers even on the 
verge ol a precipice The serond look to 'the Chief Shepherd* fur giiidaiKc, 
support, and comfort If they have wandered ‘ aa sheep foftig astray,’ they ‘ are 

* Psalm xxiii 1,2 'f'lleb xiii 20 % Song of Solomon, i. 7 

S Psalm xxiii 4 || Jsa x1 II Brek xxxiv. 12. 

• ••'John X 5. *’ 

The tail of the sheep Is very large, sonieliines three pounds in weight 
(Lev 111 0) 
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now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls ' * And the difference 
shall oue day be made manifest to the assembled universe ' And before him 
shall be gathered all nations, and he shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd dividetli his sheep from the goats, *f *and there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd ’ "J 

Another interesting circumstance is, that, while a stranger can 
scarcely ever discern any difference between the faces of sheep in a 
ffock, the shepherd acquires such an intimate knowledge of each of 
his sheep, that he can always distinguish them one from another; it is 
also said that shepherds sometimes give a special name to every one of 
their sheep, which the sheep know and obey, when called I cannot 
vouch, however, for the truth of the latter statement. 

'J'he Syrian sheep are generally remarkable for their large, heavy 
tails, resembling those of the sheep of the Cape «f Good Hope. 
These tails, which consist mostly of fat, are mentioned by Moses 
among the parts which are to be used for feeding the flame of the 
snciificc The wool of the sheep is long and fine, and th^ hair of 
the goats is long, curling, and of a glossy black, as is accurately 
described in the Song of Solomon, — “111} hair is as a flock of 
goats, that appear from Mount Gilead In the south of Palestine 
the milk is idmost entirely supplied by goats. The manner of churn- 
ing 18 very primitive ; the milk is put in a large goat skin, suspended 
between sticks, and the skin is shaken with a jerk. They use a pre- 
paration of milk, called Hemal, or Lehantemat, which, though sour, 
IS fresh and thick, like cream, and ver) cooling and agreeable ; it is 
no doubt the butter of Scripture, winch Jacl “brought forth m a 
lordly dish,” II and presented to Sisera, it is made by lettang milk 
stand hi ajar for a day 

Literature and the. Fine Arts — There are many proofs of 
the Hebrews h&ving attained degree of peifection in literature and 
the fine arts, surpassing that of Jihe surrounding nations Familiar 
with all the leaning*of Egypt and Chaldea, tliey had the additional 
advantage over the heathens of that higher development of intellect 
and of that greater refinement of taste, which invariably accompany 
a knowledge of the laws of God, and conformity to His will ; for 
“ the commandment of the Lord ^ pure, enlightening the eyes , the 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul, the testimony^of the 
Lord IS sure, makm;r wise the simple.”^ • • • hj understand more 
than the ancients, because I keep thy precepts.” •* “ The fear of the 

Lord 13 the beginning of wisdom , a good understanding have all they 
that dOfhis commandments ”f f , * 

* I Peter II, 25. f Matt xxv 32. % John x 1(1 § Songiv. 1 

II Judges V. 25 ^ Ps. xix, 7, 8, R •• Ps. cxix 100 ■j-f Ps cxi. 10 
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The Hebrew', belonging to the SemetJo or Syro-Arabian family of lan> 
guages, ia admitted to be " the oldest form of human speech known to 
us,” and to have “ preserved to us the oldest and purest form of the 
Syro- Arabian langiiiigo "• It was the first- written language, the law, 
delnercd on Sinai, ha\ing been msenbed in Hebrew on the tables of 
stone, and it may be considered as the parent of most other languages ; 
its cultii ation was carried to the highest perfection, and, in tcrscnctis, 
grace, and Dublimit}, the prose and poetic compositions of the original 
teit of the Bible surpass those of any other language. There is little 
doubt that the Egj'jitians, Assyrians, and Greeks, were largely indebted 
to the Hebrew writings for their attainments in literature and science, 
since It is stated of Solomon, — 

“ And there came of all people to heir the wisdom of Solomon, from nil kings 
of the earth, whiclf had heard of his nisduin • • • And Solomon's wisdom 
excelled the wisdom of all the children of the east country, and all the wisdom 
ofEgjpt • • * And he spake three thousand proverbs and his songs were 
a thousand and five And he sp ike of trees * * * he '.pakc also of beasts, 
and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes ” f 

Solomon had atudted, therefore, natural history, ns well as philo- 
sophy and literature, and his knowledge was almost boundless Ihc 
following comments of the late Dr Chalmers on 1 King^ iv 20 — 25, 
are instructive — 

'"Judah and Israel were mnn\, as the sand which is bs the sea in multitude, 
eating and drinking, and making merrv And Solomon reigned over all king- 
doms from the river unto the land of the Philistines, and unto the border of 
Egypt they brought presents, and served bulomon all the dj vs of his life \iid 
Solomon’s .provisiOD for one day was thiiiy measures of fine flour, and three- 
score measures of meal Tin fat oxtn, and twenty oxen out of the pastures, and 
an hundred sheep, beside harts and roebucks, and fallow deer and fatted fowl 
For he had dominion over all the region on this sid^ the river, from Tiphsah, even 
to Azzah, over all the kings on this side tiM; river and he had peace on all 
sides round about him ,Aiid Judah and ^Israel dwelt safely, eveiy man under 
his vine and under Ins fig tree, from Dan even to Bedl-siicba, all the days of 
Solomon ' * r • • 

“ This IS a most alluring picture of the state of Israel in these days. It niiglii 
be called the Augustan age of their nation — the age of greatest prosperity niid 
peace , yet with all the cfRoresc^ce of that most brilliant period in their annals, 
tlieage, like that of Augustus in Rome, ry** commencing degeneracy David and 
Samuel here to Solomon what the older Homans were even to the best of Komi’s 
imperial sovereigns , and in respect even to sacred literature, the Psalms occupy 
a far higher and more piomiiiciit place in the Bible than 'Jo the Proverbs and 
other works of Solomon It is riot said that Solomon's kingdom reached to the 
Euphrates, but all the kingduips between his own and the Euphrates were 

* John Nicholson, translator ofEwald's Hebrew Grammar, 
f 1 Kings IV JO, 32, 33. 
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tributary and tubservient to him. The daily consumption here recorded, 
indicates a prodigious codrt and immense household establishment. But far the 
most interesting feature this description is the peace and plenty and safety 
enjoyed by the general population — each man under his own vine and his own 
fig-tree "• 

The influence of the physical condition of a country upon the 
character of its inhabitants, is generally admitted to be very consider- 
able , tins influence, with reference to tlie bold scenery of the land of 
Juda'a, 18 well described in the “ First lieport of the Jerusalem 
Liteiary Society ” “As he (the Christian observer) surveys the pro- 
found crevasses, and the distorted strata of the country, he may 
probably feci bow much the stem scenery has contributed to the bold 
and graviC tone of mind acted upon by Divmc inspiration, in the 
dcnuiicintiona of the holy prophets, just as recent travellers assure 
us that, m the baircn wilderness about the Bead Sea, every' bird, 
quadruped, and reptile, partakes more or less m the colour of the rock 
around.” 

There is undoubted evidence, that the Hebrews excelled in the fine 
arts as well as in literature , this opinion is "onfirmccl by the remarks 
in the subjoined quotation from the opening address of the same 
Society — . • 

“ With reference to the fine arts — Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, 
.and Music, these raiiy be divided into three sections or periods — , 

“ 1 Hebraic 

“ 2 Grecian, under the Ptolemies and the Ilerod family. 

“ .3 Mohammedan, from the middle of our seventh century till the 
present day 

“A* question often .arises, uhat is become of all the Greek and 
Roman statues of fabulou^ divinities, and the busts of celebrated men 
that have been set up in Paji^tinc® and why are no mythological 
figures ever found upon ancient pottery ? But it should be observed 
that relics still survife of (it is Tielicved) Hetircw architecture, witli 
rich floral embellishment — not to mdiilion Saracenic phbhc works, 
sufhcient to prove that gods of wood and stone, however perfected by 
genius, arc not absolutely necessary to the development of fine taste in 
a prosperous and happy nation. ' 

“ Music, too, and poetry, have reached their highest extension 
Within this city. ,Certainly^no heathen idolatry has been ever found 
t« institute and continue such a costly and elaborate worship by 
ratans of music as the Jerusalem Temple used to supply ; and Hebrew 
poetic feeling was not limited to the writers of the inspired hymns 

and prophecies now in our possession, for Bavid, Isaiah, and Jeremii(|j, 

• 

* “ Daily Scripture Readings,” by Dr. ClmUners, vol. ii , p 140. 
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did not invent, but use, under Divine inspiration, the rules of art 
already existing 

“ Have not all travellers observed the cofltumes of Bethlehem 
peasantry, both male and female, 'Mith simple masses of rich red and 
blue colour? How exactly they accord with the paintings of the old 
Italian masters' One might imagine that Correggio and Rafiaelle 
drew and coloured from dresses of the groups or individual persons 
that wc meet any day upon the road between Jerusalem and Beth- 
lehem— persons whom we might address by name. This seems to be 
only accounted for on the supposition that coloured sketches were for- 
warded or corned to Italy by monks or pilgnms on their return to 
Europe ” 

The correctness of the foregoing remarks is corroborated by the 
minute details given in Scripture* ot the magnificence and exquisite 
taste of the decorations of Solomon’s Temple, of the splendid structure 
of the palaces at Jerusalem, and of the gorgeous treasures of gold and 
silver, and “ precious stones,” and “ pleasant jewels,” possessed by 
some of the Jewish kings t 

CONCLUDING BESfVllNS ON TUE PHYSICAL STATE 01' STRIA AND 
•iMLtSllNE, AND ON THE TEMPORAL CONDllION OP TKE PEOPLE 

Syna and Palestine occupy a central geographical position on the 
confines of Eurojic, Asia, and Africa, which has made them justly 

* 2 Chron xxxii 27 

t “The wnter of an article in the *Enc\clopa!dia Dniannica’ remarks, ' The 
world have been long and justly astonished to iiiid in the desert of Syria, at a 
distance from the sea, witli a precarious and scanty supply of water oiilj;, and 
without a particular connexion with aii) great inonavhy, ruins of u ciSy more 
extensive and splendid than Home itself, the deposit of all the arts which Greece 
in Its most flourishing periods could affiird ’ It is evident lhat this great 
monarchy must have been that of Solomon, whose idolatry Jehovah punished liy 
the prostration in the ssgkt of succeedings ages, of those very edifices which he 
had raised • yhe piazza of Palmyra, or Tadmor, is more than half-a-mile long, 
being 9J8 yards, and forty feet in breadth It has been qucalioned what are the 
characters of the Palmyrene inscriptions, and whether they may not be of a date 
coeval with some of ns massive stones. Solomon never reigned over the whole 
territory which was promised td Ins nation by the Abrahamic covenanb’ These 
boundayes reach from the mouths oP the Nile southward, to the Persian 
Gulf eastward, along the Mediterranean sea westward, and northward to the 
mountainous range of Amanus, and the town of (Beer, th^s Comprising in square 
miles, a region equal to tome of the principal European countries. Remains df 
large and populous cities liave been traced in Palestine, Syria, and east of tfie 
Jordan, and in many places a,natural fertility of soil, which awaits its recovery 
fr^ desolation ” — See “ Iconograph’y,” by Vigil, p. 48. 


' In 2 Chron. viii, 4, Solomon is said to have built Tadmor in the wilderness. 
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regarded os the key-stone of these three great continents. Bounded 
by vast deserts on the east, and by the Mediterranean Sea on the 
-nest, they have no navigable nver, but are provided with a number of 
sea-pctrts, such as Jaffa, Ciesarca, Acre, Tyre, Sidon, Beyrout, Tripoli, 
Seleucia, and Iskenderoun. These ports, though now mostly destroyed, 
formerly afforded considerable facilities for an extensive commerce 

The diversities both of territory and climate in these countries ore 
considerable. Their surface is divided into numerous plains and 
valleys, bounded by ranges of low hills, above which rise up lofty 
chains of mountains. In the plains and valleys the soil is generally 
excellent, well watered by brooks and fountains flowing from the 
hills, and capable of bearing rich pasturage, abundant crops of com, 
and a great variety of other valuable produce. The largest of these 
plains IS that of Sharon, which extends about one hundred miles in 
length, from Carmel to Ouza , the principal others are the plains of 
Jericho, Samaria, Esdraclon, Galilee, Hattm, Gennesareth, Acre, Tjre, 
Sidon, Damascus, and the Hauran. 

The low limestone hills have either gentle slopes or steep rocky 
bides, generally built up in terraces, and cultivated to the top , they 
supply some pasturage and arable land ; but fruit-trees, planted m 
orchards, gfoves, or gardens, constitute their chief produce The 
olive is the most profitable of these trees, tliough on the hills of Galilee 
extensive woods of oak are grown, the acorns of which are used in 
tanning, as well as the bark. Ornamental and timber trees have been 
little valued since the decline of civilization in those countries , 
they grow, however, luxuriantly on the lofty sides and ridges of 
liOhanon and of its various spurs or prolongations, which cbnstitute, 
towards the south of ’Palestine, the mountains of Galilee, Samaria, 
and Judtea. The value of timber was better appreciated in former 
ages, as is shown by the Puulmist, when he colls upon “ fruitful 
trees and all cedars” to praise tli^ Lord * Thfs^ mountains contain, 
also, abundant stores of valuable minerals, which have n^ver yet been 
completely explored ; for iron and copper only were known to the 
Sidonians and Tyrians. 

The great diversity of climate in these, countries, is another most 
abundant source of wealth It v|as asserted by the Arabian poets, 
that “the Lebanon bore winter on his head, spring updn his 
shoulders, and atitgmn in. his bosom, while summer lay sleeping 
(ft his fact.” The 'seasons in Europe arc, divided by months, but in 
Syria they are only divided by hourJ, and a complete change of 
chmute«can he made, by a ride of a.fevvhours m the mountainous 
regions. Twenty sorts of apricots are enumerated at Damascus, ai«d 

• Ps cxiviii. 9 
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the kemd of one of them i3 highly valued throughout Turkey. The 
cochineal plant la said to grow on all the coast of Syria, to the same 
perfection as in Mexico and St. Domingo ; and the excellent coffee 
of the mountains of \ecincii might be cultivated on the southern 
mountains of Judma, the soil and climate of both these regions being 
almost the same. The fertility of these countries depends, howeicr, 
entirely on the regular falls of rain, “ the early and tho latter 
rams in tlicir season”* These rains periodically feed the natural 
springs and fountains in the high mountains, from which are 
supplied the numerous brooks that flow during a great part of the 
year into the lallcjs and plains, lliis is beautifully described by the 
inspired writer, m the follow ing words — 

“ The Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks of water 
of fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys and hills ” f 

“ He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run among the hills , they 
give drink to every beast of the field , the wild asses quench their thirat ’’ J 

The foregoing account of the ccntinl geographical position of Syria 
and Palestine, and of their remarkable fcitility, shows how admirably 
God had selected the most favourable spot on earth for tho diffusion 
i^mong all nations of his gloiious message of salvation , The ruling 
of the elements constitutes an essential part of the Divine government 
" He stillcth the raging of the sea,” “ the fury of tho stomi,” and 
“ watereth the lulls from his thamhcr^”§ In fuldlineiit of his 
solemn warnings. He repeal cdlj punished the rebellious Israelites by 
withholding the pcnodical rams for }cars togcthei , and it is obvious 
th.it in a country exposed for half the year to such intense heat, 
sterility and famine must inevitably follow tho ^ant ol water, . ’ 

The only mitigation of the intense and long-continued heat of 
summer is derived from the falling of the tfows, which, are so copious 
as to resemble small, thick, penetrating ram , this explains the mean- 
ing of the Psalmist, "ftfien he compares biothorJy love and the com- 
munion of saints to the dew which falls on the lull of Hermon, and 
makes it fruitful || "When ram, however, has boon withheld for a very 
long period, the dew's diminish, or completely disappear, in conse- 
quence of the excessive dryness of the earth Strangers are, some- 
times, (Received during harvest timfe into the expectation of ram, by 
the appearance every morning, about nine o’clock, qf a small cloud in 
tho east, about four feet broad, turning ra^dly toiIikI on its axis , bi4 
on arriving near the zenith ft Iqscs its form by spreading, and*uftcr’tt 
short time it bursts and disappears This phenomenon is referred to by 
Hwea, when he says, “ Therefore they shall be as the morning 'cloud, 

* • See Climate, p -HI f Dent viii 7 + P» civ 10,11 

§ Ps CIV 13 II P« rxxxiii 3 
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and 09 the early dew that passeth away ” * Jude also speaks of false 
teachers as of “ clouds without water.” f The real prognostic of rain is 
a small dark cloud, rising out of the west, the size of a man’s hand, as 
was seen by Elijah from Mount Carmel.| 

The temporal condition of the inhabitants, both in town and 
country, has been shown to be fully as degraded as the state of their 
morals In the towns, the streets arc generally narrow, dirty, and 
close , the houses badly constructed, and out of repair , and the people 
densely crowded together within them, a family generally occupj ing only 
one loom, which is very dirty and swarms with vermin All the water 
has to be brought from fountains, which arc often at a considerable 
distance , and no attention whatever is paid to ventilation, or to the 
drainage and cleaning of the streets and courts , large troops of half- 
starved dogs, kept lot this purpose, being the Anly scavengers. 
The foulness of the air under such circumstances, in a hot climate, 
may easily be imagined; and this is a chief cause of many of the 
destructive pestilential diseases from which the people so often suffer. 
The cabins of the peasantry are equally close, dirty, and deficient in 
domestic comfort. 

The agricultural and other territorial resources of these rich 
couiitiics ail! allowed to remain almost wholly dormant, and not a few 
districts liuve bccoiiic pestilential, ftom the want of cultivation and 
diaining The iich plains and valleys of the districts of Shaion, 
Ili'bron, Jcncho, Gibeon, N< 'jIous, Samaria, Esdraclon, Nazareth, 
(ialiloe, Damascus, the llaurnn, Cccle-Syna, and the Lebanon, are 
cultivated probably to one-fouith only of the extent that is prac- 
ticnlje, so that vast tracts of the most fertile land are lyinj^ fallow, 
or els6 thickly covered with enormous thistles, bnars, wild shrubs, 
and rank weeds , while in^lhc cultivated tracts, the greatest ignorance 
IS displayed m 'every branch baA of agnculture and horticulture. All 
this has been the inevitable rcsulf of the wars,, fquds, extoitions, and 
other evils attendant upon ages of desjiotic foreign rule, ])y which the 
cliaracter of the people has been debased, their industry paialyzcd, 
and their numbers immensely i educed 

The population of Syria and Palestine is estimated at about 
1,865,000, of these, rather abovp one million are Mohammedans, 
605,000 Christians, 175,000 Jews, 48,000 Druses, and 17,000* Meta- 
walies, Ansairiyahi^Yesidios, and Ismaihyah. Of the Christians, 
W5,000 are of the* Greek communion ; opd 260,000, Moronitcs and 
Ifbman Catholics. The whole country' is considered capable of sup- 
porting above twenty milliens of inhabitants, and the population ^ia 
well known to have been, in ancient times, very largo and wealthy. ' 

* Hosea xiil 3 f Jude 12 t 1 Kings xviii. 45, 
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Palestine alone, according to God's covenanted promise to Abraham, 
vas densely peopled , Jerusalem is stated, at the time of its destruction, 
to have contained nearly two millions of jicople , but a considerable 
proportion of these were only visitors from the provinces, assembled 
for the celebration of the Passover There arc no data from which any 
accurate estimate of the population of Palestine, in ancient times, can 
be formed When David ordered Joab to number the people the 
return of men that drew the sword was 1,100,000, to which, if the 
288,000 regularly trained bands be added, the men capable of bearing 
arms amounted to one and a half million, and this is below the 
reality, for none were included in the returns of the age of twenty and 
under, and Joab left out, in displeasure, the tribes of Lcvi and lienja- 
min If the number of women, including widows and the unmarried, 
be calculated afr one half more than that of the men, and if an 
average of four childicn be allowed for each fomilj, the population of 
Palestine will have exceeded ten millions David kept a standing 
army of 48,000 men, and had an army of reserve of 240,000 well- 
trained bands, they were classed in twelve divisions, eacli of which was 
called into active mibtia service for one month in the year Although 
Palestine is a small country, only one bundled and ninety-three milps 
ifi length, and seventj-five miles, average breadth, when measured 
in a straight line, vet, being very hilly, its suriuce will be found much 
greater, if the course of the lulls be followed in its measurement, than 
if It were entirely flat 

The deficiency of w^ater, verdure, and shade, are amongst the 
greatest wants of Palestine, but there are a few districts of the 
country which are well supplied with water, and, being diligpntly 
cultivated, afford striking examples of the untliminishcd fertility of 
the land. The cities and villages have generally a sufficient supply 
of water, and at distances of fromicix to eight Hours’ journev, 
there are usually fyu^d, as beforp stated, natural fountains, or 
muddy wells, with a few shady trees and 'patches of verdure. 
These fountains were evidently more numerous in former ages, 
and such places arc denoted by the word “ Aix,” which signifies 
fountain; so that when "Ain” is added to the name of a village this 
indicates that there is now, or wos^t some former period, a spring of 
water. • The supply of water might easily be increased, by the con- 
struction of a large number of tanks and i^isternSf/is is the practice in 
other hot cLmates, and especially by sinking more frells. There is n« 
reason why Artesian springs should not be found, by boring to a suf- 
ficient depth; and if this'cAuli}. be accomplished, not only ip, Syria, 
biA throughout the vast sandy deserts of the whole continent of Asia, 

would be difficult to estimate the important lesults of such a 
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discovery An account has been given of the great v anctj of jilaiits 
and fruitful trees that eaii bo grown in these eounlries Iii^te.id of 
corn being imported, as at present, from Hgypt, the land might, it tilled 
with ])ropcr industry, supjdy large OKports, not only of corn, but of 
a great variety of other valuable produce , and by clearing out and 
repairing some of the ancient harbours, or forming new ones, a large 
and most profitable commcice could soon be rc-establisbed 

The present desolate and barren appearance of these once highly 
favoured lands, has been distinctly traced, as its piiiutRY CAUsr, 
to the Sins of the people, bringing down upon them, tliiougli the 
operation of Me fivtiAiiY natural causes, the long threatened judicial 
piinislimi nts of God, for their often-repeated and glaring violations 
ot Ins laws These countiies are, however, destined to become 
once inoic, at piobablv no verj distant period, the gi6at cintrc from 
w lienee Gospel truth and light arc to be widely diffused over the 
vTorld, as well as all those branches of 'cit'iiee and art, which invariably 
atcom])ai’> Chiistian e-ivili/ition I shall conclude by quoting, 
m confiiniation of these views, the opinion of the llcv William 
Jowett, who, lij Ills long lesidenec m the ML'ditcrr.incan and Levant, 
at the head of the Mission of the Churrh Missionary Socictv, had ^ 
good opjiorturt *ics of collecting correct information on the subject — 

“ IVerc good government, good faith, and good manners to floansh 
in this land for half a ceelury, it would liteially become again a land 
flowing with milk and honey , the proper fruits of the mountain, 
honey and w av, w mild bo collected by tlie industrious bee from in j nads 
of fragrant plants , the plains, the vallej s, and the upland slopes, 
would.jic'ld corn for man, and pasturage to iimumorable floc'ks and 
herds ISuch a stupeuddus and delightful change might well gladden, 
nutonlv every tliild ol Israel, but the heart of cveij Chiistian ” It is 
for the promotion of these giKH ends, that tlie Malta Protestant 
College is freely bestowing a Chrwtian cducatiai • upon a number of 
native youths, who may heicMftcr ocep^y among then e^iunliynicn 
situations of gicat influence and usefulness m the various vocations of 
life. 
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SECTION VII 


Voyiigcio Smyrna — Lataliia — Horn-* — Si'linicni — T) iphnc — Siiodia — ,Antioi ii 
— Aleppo — Ali-saiulretta — Vdaim — Tar'»U'> — C\pnis — JH huIin — C us - 
Patinos — Siimos — Scio — Smjmn — Eilucutiou — Mmals — liilu,'ii)ii- 
Obacrrances — Proi ecdiiigs of a (hiHjk Aielilnsliop -llilif'ious Awiikiiimi' 
in Asia Minor — Sni^iim a good Miisiouar^ St ilion— Aniii'iit C'linn lin 
of Asia — Description of Asia Muior 


Smyrna, August \Oth, IS 19 

Dear Sir, — The Ust icport biouglit to a coiicliiMon oiii 
account of Palestine and Syna. I !>haU now communicate tin* 
result of our visit to Smyrna, with some obscivations on tliat 
place, and on Asia Minor gencially, commencing, howevci, 
with a notice of the most intciesting places lying between tln-i 
city and Bey rout. 


VOYAGE TO SMVUVV , 

We left B^yrout the 13th cff'July, to proceed along tlic notlhcin 
coast of Syria to Smyrna by the “Gi.iiul Turk" steamer Tliefii^t 
place of any note after Tnjioli is I. vi VKiv, the niiuent Laoilma ml 
Ltbanum, — a difTcrciit place from the Laodicea of Scripture, ivlncli 
in Phrygia, on tlic borders of Lydui Tlio ton n stands on tlic nortlicrn 
edge of an oblong promontory, called Oyic Ziaiet, its harbour, one ot 
the safest on the coast, was formerly used as the chief seaport foi Jie 
trade of Aleppo, but th*c mud and sand having been allowed* tn 
accumulate by the Turkish Gosernment, its commerce has greatly 
Reclined, and the trade with Aleppo is now mostly earned on by the 
pdrt of Alexandretta or Iskenderoun The town, which is luill a nnlc 
from the port, contains about six thousand iniiabitants, a large propoi' 
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tion of whom mo ‘itrict Moslems, hdvmg nine or ten mosques, the 
others are Christians hclongiiig to the fJreek cominniiion , .mil there 
aie 11 few Tjatins, presided o\cr hy a small c^talJllshmcnt ot the Ten a 
monks Sclcucus Nit itor founded the touii in lionoui of his 
mother, and it was long a place of iinjiortaiite, fioin whence the 
ri(li produce of that part of Sj na —especiilly inttoii, silk, and the 
rich wines — were c\portod thoie arc some fliit Umnaii niiii‘, paiticu- 
lailj a tiiiimphal aicli, and foui Coiinthian eoluinrs with tin n aichi- 
liascs in good jireservatioii, showing the town to ha\e heen in a 
flouii-Iiiiig stall' under the Itomans, most pioIiaM} m the leign of 
Stptiiims Soienis, who was a natite of Sum 'ih»' foiintij is seiy 
miitli exposed to e.irthqii.ikcs, as is inaiiifest hj Inige fissures m the 
walls of inaiiyof tlie housf s, and the town siitTuicd ‘■o seseiLh iiom the 
destine live earthquake of 1S22, that il^ tortificalioiis were ostuhiown, 
ami its populat on i educed fiom ten thousand to the picsent lumvhci 
The jHiiicipal arlitlt of exjioil at present, is the tohacco grown in the 
Aiuejry Mountains, which is celelnated all oxer the Lesant, and 
ospmallj in Kg)pt We werexorj kindlx rectned In the American 
Consul an intelligent iiatixc, with whom wc left copies of the Pro- 
spectus of the College Nearlj ojiposile Toitosa is situated tin 
IsnMJ OF lloL \i), the ancient Aradus (the Arad mentioned in 
1 Macc.ib \x 28), fiom whence Tyre is said to haxe been siijiplied 
with sailors It aHoided .i sifo asylum honi the oppicssion of tlic 
continental pruiccs, and, in corisequonco, beenmo a thiixing com- 
mercial citVj containing a large population The houses wtic anci 
cnlly raised to a gieat height 'I’his land is still protected hy several 
largc'castlcs, in good upair, of Saiacenic oiigin, and (onstiucted ot 
enormous stones — a portion of the xvall blill standing, is foity feet high , 
manv granite apd inaihle columns ate seen scattered about. Iheie 
aictwo small sheltered haihours, the people aic nearly all sailois oi 
shipwiiights, and slnp-kure built in’ the island. Nd liace of the sjniiig 
winch loimcrly supplied the city can bfe discoxercd , the jAioplc collect 
the ram in tanks 

After leaving Latakia w c jissscd the Pay of AntiMh, into w Inch flow s 
the rucr^lffiziy, the am leiit Oionfes, and on tvhosenKSflfistand the mins 
of the city and liarhoui of Sclcucia,*tlie seapoit of Antioch, and jjilacc 
01 great wealth and celebrity iiiidei the S\n.iu and Homan soxeieigns. 
The Oioiitcs has its .Source lA the noithern oxlreiiiity ot Ihexalley of 
Ciplc-Syria, from the Lebanon, it runs iioithward along the foot 
of the Lebanon-range, passing by the aiHicul cities of Ilonis (Eniuiessa) 
and IlaTnah (Hpiphaneia), of wducii there aie sonic lemains, thf^ji 
pursuing its course between the northern termination ol the Lebanon 

o o 
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and the Bonlhciii i'\tromitj of the great range of the Taurus in Asia 
Minor, It flons tluough tlie lioautiful valley and plains of Antioch and 
Suedia into the ML'diterruncaii In the depression between these two 
lofty ranges arc also situated Antioch and Aleppo A brief notice of 
the nuns of Seleucia, ot the galley of Suedia, and of Antioch and 
Aleppo, borrowed from good authorities, will complete our account ol 
S}ria 

Not far distant fiom the month of the Oroiites are tlic rums of 
Sf!t'uci<i Pivt itt * This cit} w as of great irnpoi taiue in the limes of the 
kings of S)ria, and "saiious remains ol its sliong fortifications still 
evist It was sui rounded hj a double wall, the inner one dcleiuiid 
bj lunets at short intci i als, tlic outer built ol \ ei j huge stones Then 
aie also the ruined leinains of the toititkations ot the harbour 
Seleucia appears to ha\c been intended as a place of retreat in c.i'c 
Antioch fill into the powci ol an cniui) The place is called Kopsc 
bj Pococke It is e\ idem that the women w el e in the liabil of twisting 
strings ot coins round tliiii hcad-diess, as in other paits ot Sjna, loi 
seveial of these coins Ji.ne been iouiid among the nuns, and some 
of them are \er> valuable as antupnties It is inteicsting to add 
.that It was from Seleucia Paul and Painahas, the messengeis of 
Chiistiaiuty to the west, onibaiktd foi C^ptus, Aihtn sent forth bj tlie 
Church of Antioch The attention of our (Toicrnment has lately been 
directed to this bay and harbour, anil the soundings made by oidoi of 
tlie Admiralty ha\c shown that they afford good anchorage for laige 
scssels This may be foiinil ol sery great adiantage, if tlic piojut 
now un^lci consideration, of opening a short and speedy commumca- 
tioti with India by means ot a raihvay along tlie bank *of the 
Euphrates, iscaiiied into etfect A splendid, rich, and healthy countiy 
would be rcndoied easily accessible, by tHe cseculion of such a plan, 
for Antioch has been justly celebratccf for its lovely ind picturesipic 
environs, and for soinft distance thc'banks of thr rner Orontes aie said 
to be infcnftr in no jioints to airy scone of romantic beauty My i tie, hg, 
arbutus, and sicamorc trees, adorn its binks, oieiliang Us caserni'd 
sides, and mingl^i^d contrast their vaiied and luxuriant foliage with 
the bioken aiM^mcipitoiri line of the lower mountains, while aboM 
toweiji Mount CiVssius, the terniiftating peak of the Lebanon range 
The site of the celebrated Temple of Apollo and of the giove and 
fountains of Duphm’, is sujiposed to be' about fjyc miles distant fioni 
Antioch, on the road to Isatakia Several copious fuuiitaiii»nie 'jeeii 

^ * There wa-. another large cit/ named Seleucia, on the banks of 'tlic Tigris 
biKlt b\ the Syrians out of the rums of Babylon 
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gusliiHg out With great force and noise from beneath the rocks, and, 
niter tuiiiiiig scveial mills, they terminate in two beautiful cascades, 
which fall into the valley of the Orontes, but, instead of the luxuiiant 
groves and gorgeous temples, a few stunted myrtles, some vestiges of 
niicicnl buildings, and claj -built uatcr-imlls, alone point out the spot 
once so famous for the supeistitions of Pagan Antioch 

Tlic gioie of Daphno was first planted bj the Syiian monaich, 
belencus, for the embellishment of his capital, wheutc the water of 
llif fountains was convejed by an aqueduct, of which a few traces 
icmain A magnificent temple was creeled to Apollo, sunounded 
by heautiful bay tiecs, highly venerated bj the Pagans, under the 
Lehef that the njmph Daphne had been turned into a bay ticc This 
gioic, resorted to as a place of amusement, obtained for ages the same 
di*' graceful iiotorietj as ('.inopus, near Alcxandiia, or» account of the 
lueiitious oigies piactised thcie in the name of lehgious worship At 
last tlic temple was dcstiojed and a Chri'-tian church built on its 
finnulatioiis, some iC'-tiges ol winch arc said to be still seen * 
Suedia, about live hovus’ journey distant from Antioch, and one houi 
hom the sea, is a large stiagghiig village, situated m a distiiet of 
gieat beauty and fortilitj, inhobited by natne Chiistians, l)i Holt 
"Y.itcs, with v^hom we had the pleasure of travelling, has built a house* 
at Sucdia, and speaks in the highest terms of the salubrity of the 
climate 

Amiocii — Antioch, foimcily the Queen of the East and the 
t.ipilal of the Gra'co-Sjiian dynasty, has sunk into a small, poor, ill- 
biult town, containing no more than 11,000 inhabitants It was built 
by Aijtiochus and Seleucus Nicatoi, one of Alexander’s gcnefals, but 
iiicieastid both in wealth and importance undei the sway of Home, it 

• 

* The grows (ff Daplinc roiiliiti^ii for many age^ to attract the veneration, 
and to he the resort of llatL^C'< and strangers the privileges of the sacred ground 
wire enlarged by the luiinificence of siiciceding ctnperjrs| and every generation 
added new ornaments to the splendour of .1i« temple At last, rtie Christians 
ol iVniuich built a luignihieiit cliiirih here to Babylas, Bishop of that city, who 
<liid in the persecution of Oeiiuv tlie rites thcnceforlh began to be ncglicted, 
and the priest of Apollo lo forsake the place Julian the Apostate endeavoured 
to revive the love of P iganism amidst ^e groves of Daphne He visited the 
ncgleited altars, and risuined the sacrifices, and saw with niortificati(*i and 
anguish, that their reig^^was over, their siiii was going down, and that the inyste- 
Tigiis voice had gonefor'Ji inD,iphne,asintlie temple of Greece,'* Let ns go home '* 
Ona%iglit the temple was discovered to be m flames , the statue of Apollo 
was LOiisiimed to ishes, ts aUo were the alttrs Julian suid it was the malice 
of the CWristians had caused the conflagratiou , the Christians said it was the 
vciigtaiice of God ’ —Canic A lorriipt Christian worship superseded II eatluV 
idolatry at Daphne, and both have perished 
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MAS also tlic sont of oiio of the oailiost and most prosperous Christian 
Churches Antioch i\as the fii'st place mIucIi fell into the hands of 
the Crusaders, and ii\as tlau constant lallying point till 1209, when it 
was taken bj IJibars, Sultan of I'sjpt It'’ churches were then the 
piide and boast ot Asia, and consulcied the finest in the world; their 
sites can haull) now b(' tiaced, so complete wms the work of the ruth- 
less dcstiojei, who let loose the whole fuiy ot Jloslem biffotry on the 
de\ote(l city Antioch, the bulwaik of Christianity, then sank into 
nisi gill flee nee, and Viepjio became the Moslem capital of Sjim The 
destriiclioii of Antioch was so entire, that the only iiim woith lemark- 
nig IS a poitioM of the city wall, which is rallied up the lulls which 
suriound the cit\ on the side opposite the Oiontc's, sometimes along 
almost perpendicular heights In consequence of its great strength, 
tins wall, with Its massiie toweis, has not only' repelled the storms 
and attacks of successi\e nisadcis, but has also resisted the shock of 
earthquakes, and eloquent, e^cn m its rum, proclaims the ancient 
giandeiu ol Antiocli Tiicre ate <ilso the lenmins of several aqueducts 
near Antioch, hut tlicvc aie not moie icmaikahle than those of other 
Eastcin cities 

, Aiipro — Alopjio, the modem capital of Syria, is built on several 
hills, which aie crow'iied with domes and imiiaiets, and whose heights 
command a hcautilul Mew of the lo^elv and luxuriant gardens, 
ahounding in liuit trees, which sun omul the city , and these aic the 
more rcfitslung to the eye, as the adjoining plains aic brown and 
paichcd up, and halt possess the tharacter of the deseit, on which they 
bolder The city, howesor, is plentifully supplied with water from a 
range of low lulls, at the distance only of a few miles. Alciqin is 
most favourably situated with regard to mlaml tiade, being in close 
Mciiiity to Asia Mmoi, Armenia, and Pel'^la, and in fiont of Syria 
It IS also the renclezious of all the*'p'lgrims Irom these countiies, 
on their road to "Mesc* •• ^ 

Aleppo i<« considered the (Uud (ify in the Tuikish empire, Con- 
stantinople and Cano alone eikcetchiig it in importance It is the 
cleanest and best built of all tlic Tuikish cities, although it possesses 
no stiuctures, cither ancient or modem, wliicli deserse particular atten- 
tion Its streets are w ider, clcaneiy and, in consequence of the white- 
ness of the stone of which the walls are built, more cheerful than 
those of most Eastern cities Strangers, of all religions, are attracted to 
Aleppo by its tommeice, niul base introduced a larger spirit of p'hanify 
and tolciation tluin is usiial_ in Mohammedan cities. The population* 
w^iich was loimcrly rccko'iictl at above 150,000, has been icduccd to 
onky 70,000, of whom 1.3,000 are Christians, of the Greek communion , 
they were exposed, two years since, without having given any pin- 
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vocation, to a ferocious attack of the Turkish soldiers, in vhich many 
voie cruelly inuidcfcd The Americans have established an excellent 
inisMon there, under the direction of the Rev Mr Ford, and few 
stations can be ot greater importance, considering its central situation 
The people are, hoiiovcr, reported to be so engrossed with com- 
mercial pursuits, as to be very indifferent to religious instruction 
About thiity miles north of Antioch is the bay of Iskenderoun, or 
Ai rxAN’inu tia, which offers the best road and most sheltered anchor- 
age on the coast of Syria— it is now the chief port of Aleppo, but being 
bUiiouiided by unhealthy marshes, the town is in a state of complete ruin, 
and \ciy thinly inhabited These maishcs arc caused by the waters of 
two mountain spnngs, accumulating and stagnating in the plain, in 
lonseijiiL'iicc of the channels by which they should be discharged into 
the sea being completely (hoked up with mud aiyl weeds These 
maishcs wcie thoroughly diaincd under the active administration of 
Ibrahim Pasha 

Not far fiom Iskenderoun we passed the rivers Gehoun (ancient 
Saius) and Cj dims, on the banks of which are situated the towns of 
Adana and 7’«> sms, the last celebrated as the birth-place of St Paul 
Aimna — A dam, the \tij ancient capital of Cilicu^ still possesses 
some wietkfi of its formei grandeur, of winch the most remarkable !s 
a iiiagiiiliccnt gutowu) The town is pleasantly situated on a declivity 
above the river Ochonn, and is still a flourishing city, surrounded 
In cvlcn'»ivc cotton plantat ons, and adorned with fruit trees and 
Miieyiids Adana exports large quantities of wheat, barley, cotton, 
and sesame, as well as gall nuts, from the mountains, and copper from 
the northern distiicts , it has a population of about 10,000 • 

Tarsus maintains its name and position on the Cydiius, but as the 
mateiidls of the ancient cjty vveic taken to build the modern town, it 
IS vain to sc^k for monunniq^ts corresponding tp its ancient fame. 
The town has no appearance of grandeur, as tlie liouscs aie only one 
story high Tarsus, bno of the ancient capitals of Cilicia, attained great 
renown undci the Roman empire as onb of the chief scats of learning 
and wealth It is ( clebrated as being the birth-place of St Paul, 
to whom one of its most anticiit churches is dedicated It is still a 
populous and stiiring place. In winter* its population amounts to 
30,000, as the Turcoman sliepheids, who feed their flocks on the Jieights 
of Mount Taiirus,sr‘''gularl| descend towards winter to the ricli plains 
svhich surround this city and Adana Tarsus is between six and seven 
Adcs fiom the sea. In the time of AWlfeUa, at the end of the 
tlnrlecjith century, Taisus was still large town, surrounded hy a 
double wall, and in the occupation of Armenian Cliiistians. ^ 

As our coiuse did not he near the large and important i^and 
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of Cyprus, the follow inp brief account is abncl^^cd from another 
itinerar}': — The Inland of C’vriiis possesses peculiar interest for the 
Chiistian, as the natl^e counti} of llariinbns, who sold his possessions 
licre, and dc^ated the money to the use of tlie infant Church As the 
companion of St Paul, he trascised its whole extent from Salamis to 
I’aphos, proclaiming with him the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ 
Mnason, “ the old disiiplc,” spent his youth in this island, and it is 
also here that we are introduced to Sergius Paulus, and Klymas the 
sorcerer. Such is the bigotry of the Gieeks, tliat any Jew who has 
dared set foot upon the island, has been persecuted without remorse 
fioin the reign of Trajan, e\cn to the present time Is this owing to 
the rcmcnibr.nico of the destruction of Salamis by the Jews, duiing 
the reign of I'rajan ^ 

Cyprus is IW) miles in length, and sivty -three in breadth its 
population is estimated at 80,000 Greeks, and 1 0,000 'J'urks Ntcosnt, 
tlie capital, contains about lo.OOO inhabitants, thcie, as well as at 
Fmnar/okfrt and 1 ^arnica, Italian is spoken, but modern Greek is tlie lan- 
guage of the island There is an archbishop, who is almost independent 
of the Patridich of Constantinople Nothing tan surpass the fertility 
of this island, the wheat is of supciior quality , the giapes, the most 
luscious m the woild, produte a rich and celebiated wiiit', like 'I okay , 
the fruits arc delicious, and game abundant , they have nourishing manu- 
factures of leatlier, carpets, and cotton Tlie iniiabitants art, howevtr, 
greatly oppussed, and not half the produce is obtained, wliith the 
island IS capable of supplying, many plains, once richly cultivated, 
being now bairen and desolate On the Cape Cliitti, are found the 
rums of^incient Cittiim. and some Phoenician inscriptions confiroi tlie 
opinion of Jerome and Epiphannis, that the island is the CniTfiM ot 
the Hebrews The couveits of Cyprus supplied missionaiies to the 
Gentiles Some of them w ere men of»(»ypi us and Cy rone w Inch, w hen 
they were come to ^jitioch, spake, unto the Grecians, preaching tlic 
Lord Jesus”* The Heathens ^represented Venus to have been born 
at Cyprus, and to have chosen Paphos foi her favourite shniie. 

Proceeding along the coast of Asm Minor, we arrived at Rhodi.s 
Green lulls n«e gently behind the town, w'hich is surrounded 
■with gardens, except on the siije fronting the harboui, on the 
left h&nd of which is a range of lofty and precipitous hills The 
climate of the island is particularly mild gnd salulnious, and the soil 
extremely fertile, producing^ all kinds of fruit. Uee'ent travellers ailirin, 
that at the entrance of the ancient harbour are to be found the ruins of 
buttresses, the distance betwepn which is twenty -seven yard^ This 
s/ace would quite have afforded room for the celebrated colossal 

* Acts xi 20. 
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statue of Apollo, which was seventy-five cuhita high, and spanned the 
entrance of the port. Rhodes was celebrated for it^cainmg, nhith 
attracted Ciccro and Cicsar as atudents This city was also the refuge 
of the knights of St John, Rome of whose fortifications are still seen, 
and who acquired such military renown in their wars with the Turks 
It IS the country of the Dodanim, or Rodanim of Scripture 

The next island of interest was Stancho, ancient (kis, celebrated as 
the birth-place of llippociates , it is mountainous, but veiy fertile and 
beautiful 

I’lncecding on the Tcanan Sea, we next approached the Island 
of I’aimos, now called I’atimo, it lies hc}ond Calamo and Lero, 
about sixteen miles south-west of Samos, it is twelve miles in 
length, SIX in breadth, and about twenty -eight in circumference 
It IS impossible to ga7c upon this little island, sleeping on the 
blue waters of the Meilitcrrancan, without ,\ deep and awful in- 
terest This was llie only spot in Europe, which the Son oi man 
honouicd willi his bodily presence, and wheic St John the beloved 
a])ostlc, in exile and m solitude, received tliat glouous vision of his 
Master iiv Itis gloiy, and under llis direction penned the rccoul of 
the jirojjhotic history of the Church The island is in general barren 
and bleak, a ht place of banishment, it has two peaks on the summit 
ot the hills, on one ot which is situoted a convent. 

The Foiini Islands . lul SvMOS were next approached Samos was 
the birth-place of Pythagoias, and is interesting to the Christian 
tiavcllci, as the spot where St Raul tamed, on his way to Miletus, 
to deliver his memorable paiting .addiess to tlic elders from Ephesus 
At Si to, the ancient Chios, Acts xx 15, the ey c dw ells 'on many 
dcsolirtcd houses, nieiuonals of the awful massacre of which this island 
was the fearful scene, during the revolution of the Greeks, which 
ended in then* einancipationiijoin the Turks The situation of the 
town IS very beautiful, and it is surrounded w^h ^orange groves The 
buiy lug-place of a fiihious Jewish rabln, Raal Turim, is shown in the 
island We re.ached Smyrna, after a most interesting voyage among 
these classical islands t their general exterior aspect is rocky, and 
lather barren, but in the interior, the volleys and glens are enriched 
with a luxuriant and most beautify! vegetation. 

ISmyrna. 

Tlie favourable position of Smyrpa, with respect to the 
beautiful and productive regions of Asm Minor, is sufficient to 
rendef it a city of some luiportance ; its natural site, moreo^r, 
IS such as to ensure its wciiltli and piosperity, for it can boast 
of an excellent bay, with safe anchorage ; and its harbour is 
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■\^ell secured, and commodious , while to the rear of the city la a 
plain, thioiigh which tl^ Mclr*. Hows, yielding abundance of rich 
Iruits and \egptable8 AVilh such natiii.il advaiitiigca, it la not 
suipiising tluit Siii>iua lose to iinpoitaiicc at an caily peiiod 
It i\.is iiist on tlio list of those cities that claimed the honour of 
giMiig lurlh to Ilouici, and at a latci pciiod was taken into tbe 
Ionian coiifedeiacy lien rebuilt by Antigoiius, altei its 

destiiietiun by the Lydians, it again lose lapidly to cmirieiice 
and piosperity. Its gj iiiiiasiiiin, temple to IJoiiU'i, and the 
admiralilc oider and eleganec of its stieets, earned for it the 
praise of the eiitieal Stiabo, as the^ most beautiful city of Asia 
The mate! nils of tlie aneient city ba\e been appiopiiated to tlic 
election of the* modinii Sin^ina Its evtciit is about four miles 
along the bay, by one mile iii bieadth The chief object now 
to be seen, is a laige Genoese Castle on the summit of the hill, 
which, with the gio\es and minaiets using ftoin the town 
beneath, piestnt fiom the sea a \eiy inagnifieent view 
Estimates of the population \aiy fioin 100,000 to 120,000, of 
these It is ealeuluted theie aie 80,000 Greeks, 'and 8,000 
Atmemaiis The Eiiiopeaii population, supposed to be about 
2,000, incliules a large propoilion oi Fiench This admivtiiK' 
tends nnuli to give a eheinful and lively aspect to the othciwise 
sombre ebaraeter of a Tiiikisli titv 

The Moslems reside in a high and separate part of the town, 
winch, by the solitude and silence of its narrow winding stieets, 
forms a striking foiitiast with the Iw-ely stir, and bustling 
activity of the Euiopean and Fiance' qnartcis The streets aie 
w’ldcr, better pa\»l,« and (leaner, tlian is generally the ease in 
Oiicntal cites, and this applies espceially to the new distiict 
raised near the shore. The bazaars are _ extensive, and veiy 
well stoied with goods. The Hat-terraied loofs, and domes, 
observed in Syiia and ICgypt, mostly disufipear lu the north, 
and the houses arc generally roofed with red tiles. The ancient 
river Meles, a small sticam on whose .banks JZumer is supposed 
to have been born, and, from winch he received the name (rt‘ 
“blind Melesigenes,” flows thiough the town to the sea; a cave 
is^shown, where he is 'believed to have liabitually retired foi 
study Outside the town, the stream is crossed by a bridge, 
called the Caravan bridge, at a place where the people assemble 
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for amusement in gardens and coffee-houses. A little further 
on, IS a large grove of remarkable fine cypresses, which is used 
js the Turkish burying-ground 

The few remains of the ancient city, are on the hill (Mount 
Pagus), which is crowned by the ruins of the Acropolis ; thc^e 
1 uins have been repaii cd and used at various periods as a fortress, 
especially during the wai s between the knights of Rliodes and the 
Tiiiks; traces exist of the stadium, or amphitheatre, m which 
Polycarp was martyred; this is now indicated by an oiatory, 
which is resorted to both by Christians and Turks Within 
tlie Acropolis, are the ruins of a temple of Jupiter; and 
111 another pait of the lull, those of a theatre Lower down, 
aie show'll the luins of the reputed church of St John. 
Smyrna is extiemely hot in summer, and it is a singular 
fact, that the hottest w'lnd blows from the north ; this is occa- 
sioned by the temperatuic of the wind having been raised while 
passing over the extensive range of high table-lands north of 
Smyrna, the surface of which has been intensely heated by the 
burning sun of an Eastern sky beating daily for months upon 
it, without n single cooling shower We one day saw the 
tlieimometer rapidly rise from 80° to near 100®, when a high 
wind suddenly set in from the north. The cooling breezes 
blow off the sea from the south, and aie called Inbat. 

S.myrna has long been noted for its extensive comnrtrce and 
greaf w'ealtli Its exports, like those of Asia Minor, aie law silk, 
cotton, carpets, mohaia, raisins, figs, drugs, and a few piecious 
stones. The returns are illiefly in wrought silk, woollens, tin, 
lead, and glass , During the existence of the conuncrcial 
factories, the trade was chiefly in*tJie hands of Europeans, and 
more especially of the English , but since the breaking up of these 
companies, the trade has in a great measure been monopolized 
by natives, either Armenians^ or Greeks ; and as they have a 
great talent for business, the number of European mejcantile 
houses is lessen&'l. , 

There are two beautiful village^ a few miles from the 
city, with handsome villas surrounded by lovely gardens and 
grovtjs, where the wealthy Frank merchants and Government 
agents reside during the greater part of the year. One of 
these, Boumabat, is situated in the hills , we passed some very 
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j)lcnsant «kys tlicrc, iinilrr tlic lio^pitable roof of our cxcollf*nt 
fiicnd, the Rev. W. H. Lewi", the Biiti^h Chapluiii, who iiioht 
kindly supplied us with \aluiible infuiiniition respecting tlie 
objects of oiu niiS'-iou, iind assisted ut! lu the selection of a 
native inipil The otliei Milage, Riigea, is situated lu the plain 
Stati. ok Eoloaiion — Poiiiic Schools — The Freneli 
lm^e been actively engaged (oi many years, in endeavouimg 
to ii'iidei their inlliieneo pai amount in Sinytna, as well as in 
otliei paits of the East, by obtaining a control ovei the 
education of all clas-es , they lni\e, foi this purpose, ostab- 
lislied in Smjiiia schools for the iich and the pool of botli 
se\os, as well as an hospital and dispensaiy siipei intended by 
si'teis of cliaifty, who visit llio pool in llieu own houses 
Theie is a (olh'ge foi boaideis eoiuluLted by the Jesuits, a 
laige daj -school iindci the caie of the La/.intes, and ii large 
day and female boaidmg-school, managed l»y si!,ters of chanty 
The Gieeks and AinuMii.ins have also established sidiools, both 
elementaiy ones, foi the young ooniu'cteil with tlieir Churches, 
uudotliers, in wdiicli a highei edueatiuii is gnen for t'ne cluldien 
of the better classes 'J'iio hugest and best-conducted Greek 
school IS iindci the patronage of the lliitish Consul, and 
uitinagcd by a Committee of Fianks and nativea 

These S( hools bi mg closscel foi the suinmei vacation, we could 
not visit* them , but wc had an oppoitunity of ascertaining the 
character of the instruction bestoweil, by the eYaininatKin of 
Bome of their pupils, who ottered theiii»,el\es as candidates foi 
admission into the IMalta College, aftd hy mfoirna'^ion obtained 
flora other respeclabJj sources AVe found ^that the public at 
Smyrna, ascwell as at Aleyimdria and otliei places winch wc 
had visited, were losing confidence in the education conducted 
by the piiesthood of the ancient Chiistiaii Cliuiclies , the 
general complaint being, fhat tlie cluldien made vciy little pro- 
gress Ml knowledge This is not surpnsing, for while they 
teach them foreign l.inguages, and stpre theus. raenioiics with 
scanty portions of aiitliipetic, geoginphy, and histoiy, and tt 
few unconnected scraps of litciatuie, their sj stem of instiuction 
IS ^ot calculated either to exercise and strengthen the reasoning 
faculties, or to cultivate the moral pimeiples, so as to tiain up 
the pupils as rational and responsible beings. 
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To abstain from teaching the people to think or reason, 
seems, indeed, as was ioimcily observed, a part of the settled 
policy of the rulere of these Churches, in order, no doubt, tli.it 
they may more easily maintain a despotic sway over thou 
minds. In the higher Greek schools, the instruction is latlici 
better than in the Homan Catholic, especially as regards the 
teaching of ancumt Greek, to which they have of late yeiiis 
been paying considerable attention, but one of the pupils told 
Us, he novel heaid the subject ol religion alluded to, noi saw a 
liible^ duiing an atteiidame of sever.il years at tins school, all 
ilicit religious instruction consisting in learning a little of the 
Church Catecliisiii in the cb incntaiy schooU The Aimeni.in 
biliools appi'ai to he, on the whole, by f.ii the best nianagid, 
and the atlammcnts of one of then pupils whom lie examined, 
were satisf.ictory * Tlie Aimem.ui'^ publish a new'’i).ii)< i , 
(■.died the “ D.iwn of Aiarat,” the Gieeks have also a news- 
paper, and a literary penodie.il entitled, “ Pliilologia ” 

SrAi'E OF PuiiLio iMoiiALS — I hc standard of public moials 
at Sniyina, and in Asm Minor geneially, is vciy low. Lying 
and cheating aie snucely leckoned vices, the man, foi in- 
stance, who IS tlie most 'icccssful in oveiieaehuig Ins neigh- 
bours, being the mo-.t admiied tor his eleveiiiess The love of 
money is the ruling passion, and usury is c.uiicd to a fcaiful 
extent, five pei cent, pei month being notan uncuminiai late of 
interrst in piivate transactions among natnes. The established 
standaid late of interest in coraraeieial dealings, is one pei cent 
a-month , but iisuuns h.iVt* been knuwui to exact us uiiieh as a 
htindied percent ^-yeai Fidse witnesses# can be obtained w itli 
the gieatcst facility, by a ti ifling ron>uneration, and this is so com- 
mon, that it H no loiigci con.sidered a senous offence The judges 
.lie generally so coiiupt, that justice is at the command ot the 
highest bidder. Theft is also ^common, though seldom attended 
With burglary. Little value is set on human life, and uuu’der, 
cjthei in icseiiEiiPetit orfV thelovootgaiii, is pci petiated without 
•much hesitation’ Although tiavell^is may gcncially puisue 
then Journeys unmolested, the ease of Sii L.uvicnce Jones, 
a fciv years since, was a teiiible exaiiiple of the contrary, jjiid 
* Tina youth, tlio son of an Aiiuluiuu priest, was received by ue aa a 
fritu pupil, mto the College at Malta 
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even now, caravans are not unfrequontlj attacked at points of 
their route, wliere tlicy have been expected by the robber'-i 
Intemperance is not .i common vice among Orientals , but 
chastitv IS a virtue little valued, and the morals of the women 
are said to be genei ally veiy lax The agricultural population 
being exposed to fewer temptations than that of towns, is le^-, 
depiavcd, and m certain remote districts, they have preserved 
some of the virtues of the patriarchal mode of life. Tins is 
particularly the case with the communities of Chnstians settled 
in the moie remote regions of Asm, sueh ns the Jaeohitcs and 
Ne>toiians, Ifec , the same can be said of the wandering Arabs, 
among whom polygamy scarcely exists, whose habits of life aie 
simple, and domestic morals gcncially pure 

The fuiegoing account of the low state of inoiiils in Smyrna, 
IS confirmed by the fact, that both the ^[ohumined.iii and 
Christian inhabitants of that city aic commonly accused by the 
people of otliei paits of the East, of being notoiiously immoial 
and incligioiis, on which account Smyrna lias received from the 
Turks the name of GiAonii ([nfulel) Smyrna The Turks say 
that the Moliamniedans have heea deteriorated by their intei- 
course with the Franks, and have imbibed all the vices of 
Euiopcans, without any of their virtues * 

When, in addition to the defective education of the young, the 
cliaractrt of the religious instruction provided for the Rdult 
Christian population is examined, tlicir low moral condition 
will easily be understood. Instead of catefully instiucting them 
in the saving doctrines and pure pi\jhepts ot Clod’sj holy Woid, 
the teaching of tiiuSi Cliurches in these, respects is most 
• . • 

* The aboic-deseribcd diplorable etocml demorulizaliuii Imh miller grown 
worse since our visit to tint city The rcspw'tiiblu inhabitants a e now 
comppUorl to seek relngc in tlyj town from tlie neighbouring vdlnges, aiul 
the Correspondent of a liarting join nal |vritcs as follows — 

“Byftdviees of the 23fl Feb (1853), from Sinj-mo, wo learn that crinio 
iiiul debauchery arecoiitiiiuill} on tlie ineH>a8P, Duringy;lie preceding week, 
there had been four murders in the public streets "Hio now Oovcnioi* 
(hncral, Ah Pash.i, who promises sjK'cdily to put an end to sueh a '*ad 
slate of things, has issuciL a" proclnmolion prohibiting the wearing ol 
wi/pons, to which no one pays llus least attention Tlie general profligaey 
appdhrs to have extended to some member of the British Considatc, where 
a deposit of G5, 000 piastres has disappeared ” 
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defective and unsound. Their discipline has, moreover, an 
extremely corrupting influence upon the popular habits of 
life, by ltd frequent altet n.itions from excessive seventy to 
an opposite hxxity, imposing upon them fieqiient fasts and 
penances, followed geneially by feasting and revelry. Dining 
the lew days, foi example, immeiliately preceding the long fast 
of Lent, it IS customary for the people to give themselves 
cntiiely up to carnal indulgence, all oidinaiy occupations being 
suspended for a continued loiiiid of attendance at balls, theaties, 
and cvciy variety of woildly amusement and dissipation, a 
custom voiy analogous to the s.-iturnalia of the Ilc.athen All 
tins, howevei, is fieely allowed by the priests. The people 
have then to atone tin their sms, by seven weeks of strict 
fa>iting, duiitig which they must attend long and unmttdligible 
Church services, light wax tapeis oi lamps before the images 
of favoimte saints and Madonna^, and peiform a variety of 
iiksonie penances By compliance, howcvei, with this baiden- 
somc, idolatious, and unpiofitable ceremonial, they obtain, after 
confession, the absolution of thou sms, aie admitted to receive 
the Loid’s Suppei, and assiued that they stand justified m the 
siglit of God, and will, if they die, be adimtted into heaven. 
In ordci to compensate for the seveic piivationsof Lent, the 
people generally <losecrate Easter week, by indulging m eating 
!md,di inking to excess, and iiiuthei carnal pleasuies, sometimes 
fatal,* m consequence of the sudden transition to full diet , 
they then resume thcir'dormi'i course of woildly puisuits, until 
the next season of fasting *iiiiv'cs, when, having run up a new 
score of sins, they, again obtain their lerrfission, by submitting 
to the discipline of the Cluireli The same piacticj is repeated 
every succeeding yeai, so that their lives arc geneially passed 
111 an alternate deliberate course of sinning mid repenting, .ind 
though the conduct of an indivvdual may have been eliaiacteri/ed 
throughout life, by a long course of iranioiality, he is certain of 
obtaining absolution in .the end, and the piomisc of eteinal 
liappmcss, by conforming to the oidiiiances of the Chinch 
One consequence of this monstrous system of religious teaching 
IS, thdt the robbci, the muidereiV the hailot, , aie enal^ed 
to stifle the warnings of conscience, by being permitted to 
partake of the ordinances of the Church, while continuing in 
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the pursuit of their ncfaiioiis careci, and are thus taught to 
make God seive with their sms, they have sometimes been 
known to have become so pei verted and haidcned, as blas- 
phemously to invoke the assistance of God and their saints, m 
the perpetration of their crimes. 

The seasons of fasting in the Greek, are more numerous than 
in the Roman Catholic Church , but there arc a large iiumbei 
of saints’ Ja3’’3 in both, which are usually spent in idleness and 
dissipation. 

It 13 obMous, that the great facility with which the remission 
of sin i? obtained in these Churches, mnst tend to lower in tlie 
minds of the people the sense of its infinite evil , it must inc\ itably 
incline tliem to considci sin but a «>mull thing, and lessen their fear 
ot Its consequences, in diiect contradiction of the tleai declara- 
tions of the AV Old of God, that “the soul that sinnetli it shall die,” 
and that “ He will by no means clear the guilty.” The neces- 
sary lesult of such a couisc of religious observances (whatever 
may be the theory of these Churches), has been to create and 
uphold a veiy low standard of morals ; for it operates, 
indirectly, as an encouragement to vice. There can be no 
hope, therefoio, of laisiiig the moral tone ol the.pcople in those 
countiics, so lung as tiiey continue deluded by the belief of 
the pi tests being invested by God witli the power jiuUcinlh/ 
forgiving sill. This power, however, the priests are most jeqlous 
to presei ve, because it is one of their greatest sources of re\*emie. 

Thu foregoing account of the coriuptiiig influence of the 
religious teaching and oboervancUs* of the ancient Eastern 
Chuichea, although extremely paraful and hymilialing, conveys 
some valuaHe instruction ,, foi it incontrovertihly estabhihci 
tlie fact, tliat the substitution of the High Cluirch doctrine of 
justification by sacramental grace, to be obtained only thiough 
the instrumentality of a salaried priesthood, in place of the 
great 4scriptuial and Protestant doctiine of justification iit 
FAITH only, bestowed as the direct gift of God*«iie Holy Spirit, 
without the need of {iny human agency”, has a liigld^ 
dcmonih/ing influence ; for the love of money is so deeply 
routed in the heart of man, that the priests arc generally Unable 
to Insist tlie temptation of bartering for gold and silver the 
souls of their fellow-men. 
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It 13 utterly vam to expecf that these ancient Churches can 
ever icform themselves, so long as all the high ecclesiastiral 
ollicos continue to hi openly sold Tlie priest who aspiies to a 
bisliopiic, borrows from some wealthy banker or meichant 
a large sum of money at exorbitant interest, which is spent in 
bidding high for the vacant oflicc If he succeeds, he then 
exacts from the people of his diocese the highest dues he can 
impose, HI order to pay oifliis debt, and accumulate a provision 
fm bitnsclf. Tlie llev Mi. Lewis told us, that some) ears since, 
lie aceoiiipamcd tJie Creek Arclibisliop of Epliesus, who was in 
111 my le-'pecls a wiU-disposcd man, round Ins diocese. He 
ob-ened, that wliorever they stopped, the llishop’j nnml seemed 
wholly eiigiosscd with laismg the largest possible dues, while 
he paid scaicely any attention to the spiiitu.d wants of tlie 
people Wlicn lie at lived at a town oi vill.ige, he sent scouts 
all loiind thccountiy, to sinunion the people to bring then dues, 
and the Sunday interposed no suspension of this worldly traflie 
Ml JiOWis having expicsvod some surpiise at such a mode 
ol piocceibng, the Aielibi>hup replied, that it wms a course he 
'la's conipi'lled to pin sue, in older to pay otF liis puicha''e debt, 
amounting to 3 , 000 /, and eciiic bis own maintenanee lie 
di( (I soon after, and was ii'poitcd to have been poisoned, for 
the sake of a laigc biibe ofteied by a eompelitor fm the 
olliee ^ The only way, tbciefnie, of bunging about a retonna- 
tion, IS "to instruct the mas> of the people in the Word of God, 
without expecting tlie co-Oper.ition of the piieslhood, w’ho will 
htienuoii&ly oppose a plan ol' tins natuie, lest it should lead to 
the subveision of tli;:ir present* ecclesiasticirt tiystem, and tife 
loss ol thou power and wealth 

l^IiSsiONS — The Ameiiean Mission at Smyrna is not engaged, 
as at lleyiout ami C’onstaiitinople, in thc woik of education and 
conveision, but is occupied oxclugively with the tian^lation and 
pnblieation of works in the Armenian language The English 
Chinch Missionar)' agent, tlie Rev Mi Walters, with two lay 
assistants, 13 employed both in missioniu-y toms thiough Asia 
Minor, and in the distiibiition of religious woiks Tlieie 13 a 
good eleiAentary boaiding and day-sehool foi young cliildicn oft 
both sexes, conducted by Miss Dainforil, an Amoiican lady,' 
which 13 very popular with every sect, although the Bible 

l‘ 1* 
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IS read by all the cliildien without cvocption. Anotlic'i 
boai’ding-school, pio\idiii<; si higher education for boys, is on 
the point of being opened thiough the jnaiseworthy e\ei- 
tions of some British lesulents About ten j'cais since, a day- 
school for natives was established by tlie agent of the Cliuuli 
Missionary Society, the Jlev Afr. Jettci, and, lor some yoai-i, 
conducted on scriptuial piuiciples with gieat benefit to a huge 
number of ehildieii. But the jiriests, tahing alarm lest then 
perversions of Divine tiuth should be detected by the study of 
the Bible, prohibited the parents lioin vseuding their cliildicii, 
and tho school was given up. 

Though Sniyina has long had the advantage of icsidcnt 
missionaries, and of the faithful nuuistiy of a ilt voted oluigynian, 
in tho Rev. W B Lewis, the Biitish Chaplain, thcie aie few 
signs of religious life among the native population, or of that 
tliirst for information awakened in othei pl.ices , this may paitly 
bo accounted for by the all-absoibing iiilluciice of comnieuial 
pursuits, common to laigo seapoit towns In some othci paits 
of Asia Minor, however, voiy rcniaikable refoihiation move- 
ments have spxung up among the iialncs, withm the last 
eighteen months. The good woik conimenced at Am Tab, not 
very far from Aleppo, and is stated to have oiiginiUed 
principally in the exertions of a bishoji of the Arnicinaii 
Churbh in that distiict, who, having been convex ted to I’lO- 
testantism, applied for assistance and employment to the 
Ameacan missionaries at Coiistantii>oplc. Tliey supplunl Inia 
with a stock of religious hook*!,* and advised liim to go luid 
instruct kiB counfrymen, and well tho bopks iui lus livelihood 
Ills labours were blcBSO'Lfrom the beginning, though he wont 
about only in the humble character of a common colporteui. Be 
soon collected a small congregation of converts, and estabh^hod 
a school, and the numbers have gindually incieascxl, until tho 
new congregation now reckons 200 regular member", and 
the school several hiindicd cliildrcp So gseat is tlic zc.d by 
which they are animated, tliat a number oT jiooi labourcrs*arc 
going round the country with hooks, as voluntary lay mission- 
f anes to instruct their countrymen, while woi king fox their own 
kubsistenco The awakening at Am Tab has been followed 
by similar movements in other parts of the country, some 
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iiccoiint of whirli will be {jiven at the close of this journal 
'flieio aic sevi'ial congregations of rcformcfl natives in Con- 
hl.intiiioplc and the neighbourhood, some ot them under the 
charge of native pastois oidamcd by the missionaries, 

Smyrna being the chief seaport of Asm Blinor, and the great 
(oritic of comniiinication with the intciior of tlie country, is an 
adiiiiicible missionary station, it can be advantageously used as 
the head*f[iiartei lioni whence missionary .igents could be scut 
to vi'it the Muious di'itrietb of Asia !Minoi liook'5 ran also be 
(.'luMply punted in the native Liniruages, and good elementary 
hools could be e^tablislic<l foi the eduiatioii of the natives of 
h<)tJi seves. The foiegoing intere',ting statements c,oneernmg the 
religious and nioial cumiition of the people, taken in connexion 
nith similar ones contained m oin pievious lepoits on I'gypt, 
Palestine, and Syiia, distinelly I'stabhsb two iinpoitaut facts — 
1st That theie is an cxten>,ivc field open foi Chii>tian exei- 
tion in all these eountiies 2d That the present is a time 
holding out the most encouiaging piosppcts of success, and, 
loudly calling, theielore, fot extensive cftoitb to promote the 
•'piutiuil legenciation of the people of these once cclebxatetl 
K gioiis 

un \>cu,M’ cuiiicnis oi- asiv 

The minute arciiraoj Mith mIiicIi the J)i\ me judgments pumpunced 
.iguiisf some of tlirso Cliuiclus ha\o bicu liilfillrd, is so remarkiible, 
lint, .ilthotigli Ml' Meic unable to Msit aiij of their bites, except 
Smjnui, Ishall pitiodwc alnief actoiint ot the present condition of 
the localities where thex slootiVboiioMed chieflx trom the Ilex J 
ir.iillej’s “ Orceec " xxill ho seen, that on flij sites of the lour 
t'lmiches xxliich aio partially comineiidpd, and partiallj* xepioxed, 
Smxuia, Philadelphia, Tlnatiia, and Peigamos, populous cities, con- 
taining eommunitics ot, at least, nominal Clinslians, still exist , xvhile 
the other tliiee, P])liusus, Haidis, and Laodicoa, xxhose xxickediicss 
XX as exlicmc, haxe been so uUeilj dJslroxod, that their sites are com- 
phtely deserted » 

f 

‘‘^Smxuna — T he Clin (f)i of Sniyrm is represented (Rev ii 8 — 11) as con - 
lending with most seicre siiiFcrings — poxertx', slauUi, and persecution but 
tnudciii Smyrna is a far greater siiiKiei The Juniur (hins's have passed aiiai/ 
t'lp (nihfiU Sinyrn,i.ins h.ixc long siiut foiighMliiir'b.ittlL and won their crowri^ 
but now the evils arc of a diilcrcnt order — apostiisv, idolatry, superstition, Inh- 
ilchty, and their tremendous coiisequeiites. On xih ilLxer side we look, we meet 
f'ly with what la calculated to excite p.iinful feelings 

r r !2 
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“ Stnyrn.i will cier be to the C'hii'iti.in a mosit spot The confliu 

nhiili nas here ni iint lined, n is oni ol iiu iiiiiiiiion desci iptiou It uas nut oid} 
Polsi irp hinisi If, who IS the (;ilttn h\ his siilK ring's , on the In iiintss of llit 
( iirisliaii ni irtM s dipmdid, undir Ihviiu I'ruvidi net , llic !■ iiisniission ot thi< 
truth to tile 1 itest gLuei.itions Had ih<r\ vicldid to the fury ol tlicir loes, luid 
dcniiil the Lord who bought tliiiu, m should hue l>Lrii still iiiiiiiiisid iii tin 
igiior.iiK e of our fonfitlu rs^ ' /< ithunt (mJ aud ii ilhnut hiqif iii the u'orUl ' 

“ rpiiisis — Ifdif/i ,11, ISili — 1 his luoruiiig wL iiossLil the plun, to thi, 
nulls ot 1 idiosus Diicot the lust objects which ,itli i( t iiolut ,iic the nutueriMis 
places of bun il winch ire ubsci\td ou the dccluity ot Mount I’rioii They cim- 
sist of txc ualious III the side of the hill, iichcduilll stouiwork It is here tli it, 
ti ulition iiifoiius us, iiiiioths was bulled and it is to this jil ice th it siipirsiis 
tlou assigns the store ol the Seem Sleepers McMiiceMil with pic isurc the 
Stadiuiii, but nolhiiig at Lphesus was so interesiiug as the remains of lhi 
Theitii It was here, that the nitiltiliide coIlLiteil bv Heiiietriiis ,11111 his 
eraftsiuen excited the iipio.ir which thtew the whole iity into coiiliisioii , ami 
the siiiintioii of the hiiildiug nlfords iliiistrition ol ih it lean irk ible oceiirieiici 
“ The 1 heatre, like other me lent stun luies ot the s.mu ninie, issiatcdou,i 
steep decliMty, the sc its huiug been torined, in sucicssue licis, on tin slope ul 
a lottv lull, ,ind the vsliolc building being open to iheske I h im no doubt ili,it 
iipw uels of thirty thousand persons luuld h uc eoiuemcnth soited thenisiUts 
in (he Theatre ot Lphcsiis Itclore tbein, thee hid ,1 mow ol the most sti iking 
,deseripiion Across ihe' m,irkit-pJ ice, ,mil it no gnat di«tmie, tliev bedie'lil ihai 
splendid 'Icnipte, whieli was one ul ihc seem woinli rs ol the ee'uild, and eeliuh 
was dedicated to ‘the great goddess Di ina, eehoni ill Asi i mil the woild 
worshipped' 1 here can be little doubt that DliiilIihis w oiihl av ill linnsilfor 
the sight of this splendid olijeet, to in(l,iiiie to the highest jiiteli the p issions ol llic 
multitude ^Vc liny nil igiiie tluir eyes lixed on Ihis lamiuis I'emjile, and tliiir 
bands directed toward it, while tiny 'nil, with one loiec, ahinit the spiee ol tiiu 
hours, cfied out, fueat is Dimi of the Cphesiaiis'' ilie\iiy bUuilion ot tlu> 
Hieatre would add to the liiiindl On Ihe lilt hind, and at no great distaiiii, 
are tliu steep and rocky snlrs ot Mount Corissiis , Joininig tiittni,il ainl lotty 
ramp irt, which eonijilctely shuts out all prosptej iii that ipi liter The sluuiis i f 
twenty thousand persons, striking .igains^ ,this nioniiUini, i uiild he rC'Cchuiil 
esith loud reeerberilions, and not ,t little iiignie ril Ihe ii|iiii,ir Tlie high sitiii- 
tion of the Theatre oA ifloiint I’non aceihints also loi t^ie e ise with winch siieli in 
nnniense niViltitiide w is asseinlili I Under these eiieiimsi iiiees, it is by iiii 
means matter ot wonder, tli it the attention of the I own ( lerk was exeited, ami 
that lie felt hmiself called on to interpusc Ins authority 

“ Contrasting the stale of hphesns as we found it with the eiiennistani es jii‘:t 
alluded to, there was siiflicient looni for asluinslnrient at the imgiiiy eh ingi 
lhe>,^lougli lias passed over the site of the riiy, and we saw the green com 
growing, in all directions, amidst the torsakeii ruins Wiilcwcwere in Ihc 
'llieaire, two large eagles perched at a small Jistanec afuvt ns, and seemed lo 
gaze on us with wonilcr, as if ,<btuiiislied at the face ui man The linci uf Cow'l'tt 
seemed most appropriate — 

" They ,are id unacquainted vnih man 
'iiieir tameness is stioeking to iia ” 

“ E loni the Theatrewe passed into the 'Agora,' or E'uruni This public phue 
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A\.is just below tlie Theatre, and it wni here that the law proceedings were 
filing forward, to wliiili iIil Town CIctk referred Ueinelriiis and his ronipaniotih * 

1 shall iiol dwell on the buildings, vslncli hive* bicii so ollen described by 
travillers — the supposed ruins of Diana’s Temple, the C'onntbi in Temple, the 
Oileiini, and the Gvniiiasiuiii — not on the great bciuty of the surrounding 
sniicry We iiiaynoliie, bovvevci, the supposed rniiis of a Christian Chiireh, 
uliii li 111 ly have liee*n eitlu r the f’hiirili «• Si John or that of the Virgin e 
sl^^, it (he cast end, the cross of the K.nights of IlhoiUs, engr ived on one of the 
stiiiKs, aid ‘here waspirhaps held,’ we said, ‘ the General Council, so well 
known 111 irilesi.istieal history ’ 

“ I. voDli i A — IVoiii Ilierapiilis «e diieeted onr course toiard aniilliir 
iiiiiiiit eiiy, ishuh siiugist,, to the smous innnl, topics of painful but of iiselul 
iiitciest I know ot no pai t ot tin siircd Seriptniis wliicli is more cihulatcd to 
il II III (be I iiieless, Ilian lilt i ,ii^tle to the Caoditeaiis, llev iii 11—22 ‘Because 
rliii I irt neillii r Cold mil lio(, licciiise thou ait liiki warm, In cause (lion s lyest, 

I im mb, and iiiiri im d null goods, md hue iicul of nocliillg l.ct us rare- 
tidls itti lid to tin* londituui ot the (•aodiii ins fhev were Chnsti'iiis , they 
iMM f liristuns who h ul irreod iiiii orniptcil by iniiiiilii additions, iiid coirect 
KKiidiiig to the iirv model of ipostolii prcicbiiig, nor were thev ebargcnble 
w ill anv open ihiiitioii Iruiii the p illi oi God’s comniandmeiits But they 
11, le not aiahius lor ( hrist , ibes were precisely in the sitiialion of those* who 
cundenin eariiistiuss md a< tivity on the siihjcit id itrinnl silvalion, — who are 
cmitinn illy mi' ippUing tin piecept, * Be not rigiiteoiis ovcrniiiih ' ^ 

“ 1 lie lirst ol^i t n IikIi itii lets ittmtion at I,ai>diee i, is the* great number of 
sirco]diigi In tliesi, I ii lb cti d, the in ilerial pirtul many I.aoilite tii C hrislians 
Ills utiiincd, ‘ i irtb to c' II til, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’ their spirits base 
lung since given i< count ol the in iici in winch they availed themselves of the 
liiililiil idmomiions ol ihc Apoeihpse 

" 1 111 city of Lioduea « is sc i ted on a lull of niodeiate height, hut of coii- 
sidinhlc extent Its ruins alicst that il was large, populous, and splendid 
lime ^le still to he 'tin .m iinphithe itie, i the itre, an nijiiediict, and many 
ockei Initlding'i But its jirescnl condition is in striking coiiloiniiiv with the 
nhiiki .aiiil line ileiiiiig ot (.loi} Nut a 'ingle ( In isli in risulcs at I. lodicea ' 
No I'liik e‘ve‘ii lia« i fixed rcsKlenpi^ on this torsikin spot Infideliiy itself 
iiiii't lonfess, tint the nunace olthc Seriptiiie has him caccntcd 

“ It was II 'iilijiit ot intrust to me, to hiiil iliiit the ,/VViiiliillic lire, which still 
riiniiiH, was hinlt not nnuli I iiei than il>e^tmie when (it John wrote the 
ApiiiaUpse, nor eonlil 1 lulp in<|iiirmg, whither tlieatrieal aniuseinciiis might 
not li IV e been one of Ihc p*-ineipal e iiisoswhuh induced the iki.ay of spiriiualitv 
at 1 lodleea ihoiigli i ircumstaiuis may hcsomewliit ditfi*rc‘iit la modern 
llii itn s, It IS gi e* itiv lobe ipprelienJed ill it tin results arc not dissimil ir Mow 
oi.iiiv ayoiitli, nhoL'iietiii igcd the best hopes, lias been iitteily ruined hy^lnse 
enu rt initiK Ills 

‘ I’liiLAui ifiiiA — After a mb' of four houis wo ariivcd at l*luladclpliia 
As^ve drew neir, I read Aitli inncli intirest the I'pistlc {Kev iii 7 — 13 ) to tli,it 
Clidreli The town IS situ ited on a rising ground, hcneitli the snowy Mount 

Liiiolns rile hoii'es aic emhosoiiied in tri es, wliieh have just assumed their 
fiish gieen lolnigi, and give a beantifnl clled to the sicue, I counted si® 


* ’ tYOfiaroi (c||Lo.|nii), lilt (liVsfol till nlllllMIslI llioil ol Jllstiei* 
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niinareU We entcrcil iluouRh a rviine I wall massv, but by no means of (ttc it 
antiquit\ TlieiituLt!i ,iil ixiti'ittK ill-p.i^ril .iiiil diriy TIic (tar ot Clinsti.iu 
pity must fall o\cr moduli I’Inl ulelplii.i Weiu ( liiisi linnsclt to visit ii 
isuiild hr not wiep ovli it, .is oikl ovi r .li riisiiluii I It is, indri il, iin intc ri sllii|' 
circiiuiaiatiLe, to lind C'hiistiaiiitN niuic liuiirisliing here, ihiin iiiiiiiiii) othirpari. 
of the lurkisli l.iiipirr Thue is. still i nuiiieroiis ChnstiHii piipiil.iiioii, 
OLrupung 100 hoiisis Divine servicL is ptriurnird iviry Sundas, in fiu 
Lhiirilies iiiid theic .lie twenty ot t siiiallei tlL!><.ii|iiiuii, in whiili, oiii(a-M,ii, 
the I itiirgv IS read But though the caiidlrstn k itnuaiiis, its light is olisinrid, 
the 1 1111)1 still i \ist8, hut n hei e IS Its oil t Wlitre is iioiv tin. word of oiir Lord s 
paturui ^ -It Is cons rstd III MiiiiidH uninlclligihli. to tliosi isho hiar Mlltnlln 
Sirs C|iisile to their own (. Iiiinh is re id, Ilits iiiidtrsi ind it not ' I'lir ssordot 
Uguidiirs su|irrsiition, ind ol iiiultil.irioiis ssill-xs orshi)>, is noiv more I iiiiili.ii lo 
thciriiirs And whirl the bright e\liihiiion ot ('hristiaii viiiiies?— iinh,i)))ids 
tlu chaiartir orClinsiians in these coiiiiinis still siariols Ik ir coiupaiisou wnh 
til It Ilf M<ihoiumcs.l ins lluinstlsi s ' In a word, IMnl.idt l|ihi.i h is hud her nil in in 
that niter aposUss truiii tini. uid )>ruti(.al (hrisnanils whiilihashten the h,im 
of the East ‘(jritsoiis ssnlvts hise entered in not spiring the thick ’ (Alls 
XX 20 ) 1 here h.ise Ikui ‘ talse il iiheis iiiioiig tlu in, is ho )irivily hate l‘rong'it 

III daiiiiialile heresies, tsen lU n> ing the Loid ih il honght tin in and ni.ins hm 
follow id ihcir pirniLious w,i)s, hy ri ison ol w hoiii the was of tiiith is esil sjxikt n 
of (2 I'cter 11 1,2) 

“ M t as( tnded the nuicnt Acrojiotis ihill ihost the rits, which roninniiiU 
a must ixteiisivi piosjitit lUluw is the town, siirioundid by its wall, iiid 
eniliosomed in trL< s 

‘ 1 he rein tills of iiiliqiiitv at I’hiladilphi i irt not niinu roits I h ivc notidil 
a fi w beiiititnl s m (i))hagi, host disotisl to thi |inr))(isp ol tnnighs , hut tlu niiniil 
w ill was [iruhibl) crLUidhs thunL whoso inanlull) dcfindcd (he eity, prirumsK 
(o Its liiial I ill 

*• S Minis — I his iiiorinng I hate visited Surdis, otue the splrndul capit il 1 1 
L)dia, t^ie I inions residuire of ('iiisns, the resort of i’ersi in nion.inhs, .tnd oni 
of the most niiLuntand magnihicnt tilusor the woild Now, hosv I illen ' I In 
rums are, 'ilh one esLiptiuii, more entirih gout lo dei ly ih in llinse ot most i>i 
till nil uni dills wliiili we h isc sisiii d N^o ( hrisinms icsulr on tlie spot , two 
(lit iks only work in a null lirii , and a tiw wrt triicd I nrkisli Inns art si iltcieil 
iiuiing till ruins 4liw ihi ilitirrhi s^il St loliii md tlu Virgin, the I'liiMtii 

iuid the boi^hiin stslul the I’ lUis' olC'iiisns, but tin must striking objiit it 
Siidi'iistlu reiiiple of ('ylule I w is lillui w itli woiidi r nulawc it bLiioldiiig 
the two stiipenduiis (oliimiis of this ediliii, silmii are still remniiiiiig, rliet >mi 
silent but iinpresaise witiusses ol tlu power and spluidour ot .vntu|iiity 1 ri i>l, 
ninulst the rums, till episill file v in I - ft) addrissed to the Cliiiiih onri livid 
lure Uliii ail impiessise waiiimg to Christi m CliiirLhts ' ‘ A name to hsi 
while dead • 

• “ If I slionJd be asked what iiiipressis the mind most strongly on luholdViig 
S Midis, I should s ly its indcscriliable sofi/rrr/i , like the d irk ness m Egy]}t, darkm 'S 
that could he ft It So the deep sulitiidi of the sjiot, once the ' lady of kingdonis,’ 
fiiiilmis a (.orri.s]iouding feilmg of lii siilnte (ihinnlitiiiin iif m the nimd, svhiili inn 
n^vir be forgolien Coniuit this ieiliiig wiili the message ot the ApotalvpsL b> 
the ChtiiLh of S.irdis , ami ihi’ti look luuml ,mcl ask, wliere are the Cliiiu-lus, 
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“ TiiYATin/V — 1826 — T have now ihc favour to write in the sixth of the seven 
Churrliis It IS iihoiit fiiitr hums distant from Marmora On the way, we 
ohscrvcil many columns and anti(|uiiies, notifying an ancient town Mr Arundel! 
di'icovcrcd an iiisci iption, lontainiiig the words, ' PROM TllYATIRA ' Ak-liissar, 
the niodcrn Thjatira, is situated on a plain, and is einhiisnmcd in lyprtsscs and 
pdjiliis The bmidings art in gLiicial me in , lint the khan in whidi we are at 
jircsent rtsiding is hy f ir the licst which I have )ct seen 1 he Greeks are said 
to ocdipy .106 houses, and the Arnieniins thirty Each of them liavp a Church 

“We paid a visit to the church of the firecks, it is a wrctclied stiucturc 
lipon opening the door, we had lodesecnd four or five steps into the body of the 
building We found a piicst, a mtive of Milo, who w is engaged in hearing the 
tonli ssions ol the people 

“ The I ingii igeaddiesscd to Thvaliri (Rev ii IS— 20), is rathei dilferent from 
ill it of the other epistles The coniniLriditions (v 1!)) are scarcely surpassed 
even 111 the cpisllc to Hhiladi Ipli. i, while the conduct of some (vs 20, 21) was 
iiiipiotis lud prodigiti The Chiirch thus exhibited a contrast of the most 
i salted ]iietv with the serv depths of S.itni In tooiiiiiiy parts of Chnsicndoiii 
wc ubsirie a similar state of tilings, L\cn at this da\ , how imjiortant, then, the 
idinonilioii, * That wliuh \o h ive alrcaclj, hold last till 1 come' ' " 

I’l lu. \vi(is, III Asi i Piopria, on the ruir C iicus, about tbirtv miles from the 
>■ t, w IS a large populous < it\ and 200 a cars before the Clinstian era bciainc the 
ri > deuce of the ccUbi ilcd Kings of the fnnily of Altilus, and a scat of lilcra- 
liiie aiidllieaits “After nossing the r<aiciis,'' sa\s Mr Macfailanc, “I>-aw, 
huikmg user f o>c \ ist tu null, or scpulehial hiiirows, siiuihr to those of the 
plains ol 'I im , the Tuikish cil\ of Pergimos, with its tall minarets, and tiller 
(ipressos, sitiutid on the lower declivities, and at the leet of the Acropolis, 
whose hold gic\ liroiv was crowne ' by the rugged walls of a barb irons castic, the 
iisiiipiruf the site of a iii ignilueui {neck letnplc '1 he tossn consists, fur the 
most pirt, of sin ill uul iti< in wooden hoii is, among which appear the remains of 
tirlv C'lnistian Churches, showing like \ nr forticsscs, aniul \ 1st b irraeks of 
wood, none of tluai chuicbcs liisc inv siriplural or \pocaUptie interest eon- 
iiicled Mtb thim luMugbcin elected see cr.il centuries alter the ministrs oftlie 
apostles, when C hi islianil\ wa^iiot a bumble iiul lUrincd cued, but the adopted 
riliguin of a va * uninrc Ihc I’lgiii Icmplcs havi I irfd worse than those 
( liristnn ChiirLlus , the I luts ot lupitei, I>i in i, and Eseiil.ipiiis arc prostialc in 
llic dust ” 

lU'sitltN Ihf si’Mii ,\|itKi\h|itit CIiiiuMji'a, iheio .ncolhcps niunlinned 
citlu'i m Sciiptiiu', <u li} the' puniitne lalJit’is, ol uluch tlic following 
is a luief iiccoiitil. — ■ 

“ ('oi OSS 1 — Afiei a rule of foiii houis mil --li ilf from Dciii/h, we uachicl 
Koiios, wliuh his loi.':; been lonsiderTd lo ouiipy ilie site of Coloss-p The 
f liiisiiaiis It tln^iil UL 1 lb lint .U) hoiisis the 'links 'iOO. 'Iheie'is one 
f luiiili, iiid tlicic dc lliiee iisO'giic; IKu wt. wcii sorry to find a total 
i)^ior nice of modi rti gT^c k A natue ol Cipi iis^is the oiil\ priest, .ind the only 

m 

"litic ar^ the ("hiisiians of Sardisf The tumnlfboMiud the Herniiis reply, ‘Afl 
(It (III I guttering the iiiflietuin ol the threatrued ludgiiiciit of tiod, for the abi%e 
of till ir privileges Let flu iiiibelitier then he asked, Is thcie no truth* in 
pioplu'ij > no 11 iliti 111 iihgiou’ Inindiir^ Geo Miil'n , 
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individual wlio cm speak (hat Imfriiaitc Whircvcr Turkish has supplanted 
Greek, of coiiisc the Ronnie Scriptures arc of no value, nor does the Turkish 
Testainenl supply the d(.rKi«.ni \ , lor, p irtly liiLiiiise tiu Grieks arc iftnorunl of 
the Turkish ehar.aekrs, and partly betaiisc the Turks are jealous ol the intro- 
duction md Use of this soluine, it has bLCOine iiecissary to prepare 1 urkisli 
Scriptiiris in the Greek letter 

‘‘ We first isetmUd the wide bed ol a torn nt, whu h descends froin Miinnt 
Cadmus, and pass.s through ihc tomii, and then mounted part ol an .alniust 
imprLt;iiahk ruik, on wliiili ire the riiiiis of Turkish forliliLaiioiis The view 
fioiii this (.Uvatiuii IS iiiijiosiii)' lIosi luncath is Knnos piLstniinf; to the l\i i 
considLiiiblc exleul of il it roofs, md trers, nul );ird(ns Tint we weic iil ii 
some UK lent iit\ ippi md mdiiit, from the rolli is w Ineh wc obsarsed on nlnuisi 
ciery loof Thc^e an pirts ol ati(.iLiit columns, winch h ise hicii remo\cd Innn 
their pi ices to peiloim til's sirsn e Trom hciuc we \ isiiid the e istirn cxtriiniis 
of the town, and aftirward pis-.Ld aloii" on the south sub \Vc found notliiii); 
In reward our in(|iiriLs , till, on procriding to the dist iiilc ol perhaps i iiuIl to 
the souili-west, wc iiilI with ilic i(maiiis wliitli wc wi it disposed to consider as 
those ot the. nil lent Cidossa. e saw, mdted, no nisi i ipliiin w huh .ittcsUd llic 
flit, nor dill we exeii find an) iiiii sinking into the e nth , but tlie cxistinie of 
aniient ruins iiisiiiiig A I oiisidi rable spate oi ground, and other eircuuistanci 
seem to fas our the suppositum 

“Here, lliiii, repiisis whiteverwas inoitilof the ('inircli of Colossne With 
the exciptioii of hp iphr is \r( liippiis, Flii'imoii, and Oiiesimus, the van naiiiic 
'of iht iiilnlinants iirc lorgotiin 

“ IljLn si'ol IS — I ( iniiot (lisirilie how ininh I was struck with lliirapolis 
Ihcrc aiG three olijirts, all ut which cannot tail lu arrest attintion 
Oiii IS, the siipiih siiuilioii of the <il\ It is pluid on the slopi nl 
Mount Messogi^i, wliiih rises biliiml to a loiisiib table elevation In 
front, is the east pi iin of the Miimiir, liivond, ate slupindoiis monn 
inns, eiiscriil hall down their soles with biillinit snow 1 here arc oiilj 
two ])iineip<al featiiris in tin I imist ipe , but though so few, thqj in 
grind hesoiid deseriptiun 1 lu second ohjeci, which csiitcs aiini/ciiii at, is (In 
Iroren cisiades , Iiy tins iiaiiic I dtiiute the tour or li\e c it irrcls, wlneli haie bii ii 
pctiifiid III ihiir course, and whu h displav the whitii css of.thc purest siuuv 
1 (tiustion if the woilil elsewhere i\ liibits so siirpiisiiig an instance ol this 
]ihpnomt non I he appOhr inei is preeisii \ that of ro iring c iseadis, h i\ mg hi i ii 
nutamnrphosed, in an iiistaiil, into]* in in in uide '1 he si/t, ton, of llicse snow - 
white waterliils is siiih, th tl lliev ire aisihleal an iiniiiense ilislaiice The lluid 
siilijiet ol surprise is, the iiiiiis of ilieiity wi see ilie inosi inigniheent riniaiiis 
of aiitiqiiitv, eoviriiig an extent of tlirei oi lour miles ni iircumfeieiui wt 
winder among massy walls we .ire siirrmiiuii d by insniptions, statuary, md 
columns — we pass iiiiiUr slupeniloiis afriics — wc repose on marble seats of llu 
Tlicatfe Tlie lliinre is certainly the most striking julo’ of the aiiiiciit 
llitr ipolis, not only the siaia, but groat part ijf the proscLniiim still remains 

“ 1 he works of fiod remain, though the labours of ifiaii have gone to der.7v 
Thi waters, for whiili Ilieripolw was famous, still retain their quality, we fiiiibil 
them hut, even at some distiyice from their fount iin , and, having had our fiUis 
ii/laini d by tlie burning rays of the' sun, it was refreshing and beneficial to bathe 
tho II m the tepid streams 

“ I •> a Christi in, Iliei.apolis is interesting, from the mention which is math 
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of It in thcsacicd writings In the Ljiislle to the Colossidiis (iv 1,)) St IVul 
brars rctoril to Epiphris, that he had great zeal for them in Hicrapohs Its 
viLinity to Lioihcei find C'oIossjl would iiatnrdllv k.id to the conclusion, that jt 
cnjo)td the privilege of ihi l.ihonrs of Ep.iphr.is at the same time It deserves 
also to he noticed, thac the remains of two churches ire still visible 

“ Mai.nfsia — T he view of M.igncsia is splendid Twenty white minarets 
toner .ihovc the houses, .mil Moimt Sipyliis, a mount im huge and ro< kv, 
iiiipends above The town itsell is cleanlv , and, in giiieial, superior in diaracter 
to the other I'lirkisli towns winch I have vet visited We Iiiard of 800 (ireck 
hoiisi s and one church, and of two Ariiiciiian chiirrlie!i, the Jews also have a 
svnigogiK The Scriptures hue been sent liithcr from .Smyrna, hy Mr 
Haiker, iiid very rr.iililv )Hiriliased 

‘ '11ns morning we ascended put ol the sleep hill on which the Acropolis is 
*1 lied On prodiK ing a tompiss, nc fuiiiultlic needle powerfully affected by the 
non-stone of vvhith the hill is c nnposed fhe prospect from this einmcnce is 
extieiiielv huuitilul I he llcrinus is seen dividing theipliiii to i great 
ilist.iiici , .mil iIktc, wc rtcolhrieil, was fought the great battle in which Scipio 
Asiaticus runled the lorccs of Aiitiochiis ’* 

'llieothci Cluiitlu’s .lie Infimh nf Pisuhct, now Isliiii.t, a town well 
Mipiilud with jfUsluii'' louutains, and cont.iimnjg sticial Greek 
(liiiiclits, — lioiiiion, known as Komeli, a doutislung cif j , but7)er&p, 
the lintlipLicc of (lams and 'limothj, and Li/stia, where Paul was 
sloncd, h.iM not liccn dtstoseied * 

1)1 sCllll'lION Ol ASI\ MINOE 

A biief notice o( llic inintipal inhabited localities of these bcautitul, 
tlassic.tl, and fcitile logions, will coiiipletu the f'cneial survey of 
Asia Minni 'Ihe cities <it Ad.ina ami Taisiis, in ancient Ciiiffi, 
li.iMj alicadj been destubed * I’locccditi" west, alonfr the coast, 
time ‘is a sni.ill, miserable Milage, called Sefi’f/wh, on the G/inilm 
(aiuicnt Caljiadiuis), ncii which ate considcn.ililc ami fine rums of 
.mother ancient 8lllL(iv, Jiigliei up the iiver, at a tillage c.illed 
Mtnif, are also found extensive ymis of .i inajyiifirent citv, the name 
inikiiowii, though sTipposed, bj some, to have been Plnladelpliia , 
fiuther west Iks Kilt min, .i wictched jJlace, standing iiimdst the nuns 
of ancient CliiMibis, ncai this the hold piomontorv of Aimmotn 
]nnjects into tin sea, loimmg the southern extieinitv of Vsia Minoi 
A stioiig castle sluicls on the iiii^is of ancient Am AiUiiii Next .ire 
fomul the iniiis of C'li vit \i>iu s ami An i loeiii v vi) Ciivouvr, then the 
liighchirsnf Crpe.i9e/i/ify appe.tr, at the foot ol which he the numeious 
»ums of Th\j vmiNilis htill proceeding wcslwaid, seveial other 
fil.iccs arc ohseived, the piimipalol which is the stioiig foi tress, Cnxt‘‘l 
elected on an almost peipendieaUi piomontoiy, with a town 
at its foot, on the site of ancient (’ORVt i sii M 

* Sie p sjS) 
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After entering the proA nice of P vMi’li \ 1 1 A, the sujieih and luimeroiis 
monuments of .iiicient Sini. .no sfcn, on a loiv, bare proniontoii , the 
l.u<;c thcitic IS AM’ll pieseivcd Thcic aic many towns and Adl.iges, 
ancient and modern, m these desolate distucts.inostlj dcsciteil Lama, 
the ancient Mioados, and J)ashasheh), nie onl} now small phues 
Attnhn, 01 Adaha, toimdcd bj Attains Philadelphns, the chief town of 
the distiict, Stands in a beautiful situation, on a using lull, and contains 
8,000 peo])lc, two-tluids Mohammedans, and tlie rest Greek, tlicic aie 
some tine iiims In a swamp, at the loot ol mount Solyma, which 
Uses 7 too leet bigli, an found llio nuns of Pii vsi ns, and those ol 
aneicnt OtAMl’ls arc occupied b^ the m 11 ige ol Jh'iihtabh Pass- 
ing Cape Khfhdonia, the antitnt Pioniontorium Satium, the rune 
ot the gicut city of Maiia are foniul standing tliicc miles np tiu 
rncr, at the rastern head of n deep bay in ancient CvuMli is 
Mttni, with an cveellent huboin, neai Maen aie seen the niag- 
mfieent rums of anticnt TiUMissis, and especialh its sjiacioiis 
theatre, hcAond ^lacn the sjutious ba\ ot Voj /iionte, twoiit\ nuhs in 
circumfeiciKc, and the two dec]) bajs of Si/tnt ami Cos, lollow ui 
succession At Cape C)to, which sepaiates the two Inst hats, aic the 
fine estensne luiiis of Cmdis, one ol the most splemhd nnciiiit dins 
ol Asia Aliiior On the noith side of the hav ol Cos, Jiimdioom, 
large Turkish jiorf, with a fine modem castle and pahuc, and a popu- 
lalion of 11 000, indicates the site of the rclehiatid If \l ic MlN vsscs , 
tlicie aic inanA Acstiges of j|s magnifuenee At the fmtlior end of 
the nc-ct deep gulf is the huge town ol oi Medassa, on the 

site of the ancient Mai as a, the capital ol Cahia, ilsniaiiA temples are 
mostlj ctcstroAcd, hut there aie mimeioiis tombs, about ten miles 
oil the poor Aillagc of Ushfnssni octupiis the site of SiiiAtONiii a 
I n a small baj on the slioics of the same* gulf, -Iasomi Ktifadi, the 
ancient Jassus, contains sonic rums, .nr.l on the ojipo'ite side of the 
gulf, at PaJatbha, thej'ivaic consnleiable remains, suiijiosed to be tho'-o 
of Mill It'S, although AAithout avA cciVintA 

Procei (ling noith, the most id tile, hcaiitiliil, and ceh’hiatod legioii 
of Asia Minor is eiiteicd, Kiioami as tin' dislnit of Lniia, in the 
proAuice of Taoia, its lujicst and lei gist Aa’e is watered h\ tin 
Mfamjiii, on the hanks of wlmh, aic the nuns of inan\ sjdomlid 
cities * , oi (iliii/Hhissai, a huge and hunlsome town, is 

tlu capital, and is supposed to stand on tjlie site ot'MiiiMSiA, it i-> 
AAcll limit, inhabited by inanj Jews ,md wi'alliij ifft rcliants, and has I* 
considerable trade , there remain sonic rums Tlie site ol Maomsiv 
has been snjiposcd, howcAci, bj ,some to bo Iwcht miles loweridowii, 
at ^Hchhuzu) , ami (ni/clhissai to hi on that of IllAllls At llie 
Aiilage ol inn linzat , opjxjsite (Jii/clhissai, there is a sjdendid p.ihud 
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aii<l some other remains of ancient Alaiianda, near Yeni Shehr, aic 
those of Amkxh, at Sit/ffiiiJusuo, thtic are nuns, supposed tube 
tljnse of N'V H V , and nuu.li liif'liLr up is the town of I)e(/ni~lei, or Dliii/Ii, 
wliith was \cry laif;e, until 12,000 of its inhabitants weie destiojed 
Iasi LL'utui) by an earllupiake Tlie titles ol J.dodicea, Vhiladelpbi i, 
M])liesiis, Siiijiiia, Haubs, IVigamos, mil Tliyatira, whuli me in tlie 
picuiiicc (it lijdia, bale already been deseiibed * Near 'I li\atiia is 
tlie town KiiKari dth, oi Kiik-Adbadj, (ontaimng 10,000 mliabit Hits, 
tills pioviine IS tiaieiscd and leilili/ed bj miother lieautilul ii\er, the 
aiKiint 111 linns 

Tlie piosiiitc of Misi\, ad|iiinii)R: that of Tudia, is ol gieiit lelc- 
bnly in (lassie litcratuie, as iiuluding the Tiond, though not equal to 
the latter in hcaiit) and leitilitj , Mmiiit Ida, whic,h commands a beau- 
tiliil Slew of Asia Minoi , the supposed Simois and Seamaiider, flowing 
tliioiigh the plain of ’l'io\, of whuh (itj e\en the site is disputed , the 
iiiie luitis of All xnndi i(t Tiom,, built bj Aiiligoiius ami Ljsimuehus, 
111 honour ol Alesandii, and inte-reslmg ns the scene of Rt I’anl’t 
labuuis, a small Milage, ealled ^Irne, a name icsembling that ol 
iEnoas , and Ihymmitih a populous town, the modem capital of the 
Tioad, aie tlie piituipal ol))eets desi'ning notice 

Ml iiiYN.’v, the' lust pioMtice, contains sciu.il ancient and model ii 
]ilaces ol inloiesl limn sti, oi lixmssa (I’riiia), its ancient capital, 
was the metiopobs oi Tiiikev, until the hiiihlmg ol Constantinople , it 
Is still a prospoious (i(\ liaMiig huge doth inaniifactoiics and a con- 
sidirahlc trade, its pojHilation amounts to ()0,()0(), including 7,000 
Ainiomans and some Jews 'Iheie aic aho\c 300 mosques, some of 
tliLUi spkndid, and it has uniniious waim spiings 'I'lic Aiiieiicans 
li i\e earned on a Mis-iion theie fm twenty seals, and tluii labouis base 
belli gieatls blessed 1 he tits stands in a fmel^-wooded ]ilaiii. ts.v.nt\ 
Hub’s long, at tlie extreim's* of which ma|ostKaIl) uses iqi Mount 
Olsmjnis, ssitli its lolls [leaks lyxs eloped in ]^ipetual snow, ssliih’ its 
slo|K’s and base aie loseiid with xiwguiticent Ibiests The site ot 
aiiiieiit Nice (Nit.ea), luai a lake, is nosv onls otcnpicd b\ a few 
cottagt's, though its walls, loltj tossois, and hue gates, aie still stand- 
ing, il was (elehiateil as llie seat ot sf;scial ecelcsiastu'al toiiiifils 
AirosiLDlv, inteiidi'd bs Dioeletun to iisal Monie as the cajiital of the 
Koman Liin^ie in the East, is now onls a pool Tiiikish tuwis called 
Is-Nikmul, Ol 1 '.iiid, w ith 700 laimlies The site* ol Cn SLtLDON is now 
•li.iiistoinieil into cTtlt is ated fields and sinesauls lias .ilieails 

*1)1011 nolici'il 'llie iiileiioi of IJilhsnia is moiinlainous and wooded, 
but ly^it pojuilous High lip in the. nioim tains is lioft, 01 Mols, the 
am ii’iil II siu.i SMii'Di [s, noss a small and pool place, but iiolci? loi 
* Sn lu^e >71, and lullniUiifr 
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its hot baths Noitii ol Iloh is found Iho son-port lltelh, or Kroi^h, 
the ancient Illiiviiiv, i( exports tinibi’i, sdk, .ind loots 'I'ht 
Ainciicans li.ixe cstabh-'lu'd some misMonan si iiions iti thl^ ])ioiinc( , 
especially at Xiconudia and in the simoinuliiijif \dlap;('s Piotcslant 
coiiijrcgations lia\c lu’on foiincd and both male and female schooU 
opened, contaimiifr a considcinblo niiinbci ot clnldren 

'1 he [iroMiice ot 1* vrirr xi.OM v (nuludod now in Anatolia), com- 
piiscs liifjh talile-lands and riiu^ed inouiitains. with onl\ a few 
nitenening cultix itcd ^alle^s and plains, and is inhnhiled ehiellj by 
shepheids Sinopt was, in aiunnt limes, the eclehi lUd ea])ital ot 
I’oiitus and {Treat (Ciitre ot tiade of the I’aixiiie oi IJlackBea, it has 
still 8,000 or 10 (too inlialnlants Ihe pii'senl tap tal ol tlie pnniiUL 
Is AosUtiiihoul, Ol Kii^fdunini, situated in n hltak, nionniainoiis dis- 
tiKt, containmiT 4o,000 Tuik- and .5 000 (links The olliti towns 
aio ^Liuutieio. oi \niasiiah, foimeily A\lls|i;iv,^ (!yihi«i aneitiil 
C\ lOiiUS , and Tiuhoh, <n Ixu ni Vast ot Jvost.imlnml ilie toniiljj 
IS watered bj se\eral ii\i'i}., isptcudh the hizil Iniuik, antn nt !lal\s, 
and IS, coiisequenth, nioie (citile 'lluu aie simal towns, hut . 11 
small and pool, suth is Tu\h Kupti, oi Ta'h-lvopii, witli 'i (loo 
fainilios, the anen nt Ihtvi'i lopoi Is, Wonanlr ] mu Kn/nt , Smn- 
sotu, Ol 8amsiin, the aneieiit Amis| s, teh In.iti d as tlm il'sideiKi' of 
Mithndates and Pompej A distiut now talltd 'Ju/nJi is llie aiuiinl 
'I'm KMOitox, the snjiposod (oniitn of the Ami/ons 'J'hc otliu towns 
irc {'/ik/i, tlie anticiil (Jyxris , Ketcstiuu, the aiieient Ci i, \si s , 'Du- 
hoh the anciLiit '1 uil’dM , and to he heiealtti dcstnbed 

'iuiinTi{T to the inteiun ot Asia Minoi wc find tlm aniidit {iio- 
Miues of *iV(j i/f/m, (•'(t/d'ia, and I yuumid, sul)sef|ULn!l\ dnided into 
jliiiitnlui Ay\([ Cut (i/iifiiuit Ol Kluiiinmnit .iiid tin tin i lo the* e.is't Ins 
llie ancient 'Ihcieau sexeial to> iis of coiisideiahle si/i in 

tliesc regions Kiifm/a, oi Kuhudh, auiaiiit Con.i l m, stands in tin 
centre of hieli monntmi^s, .md coiitaii^ fiein .'j(),00>) lo (j(),000 ndialnl- 
ftiits, ot whom 10,000 aio Ainnijinis, wlio taii\ on a {rnat Ir.idi in 
corn, toUnii, w'ool, {goal’s Inii, and gall nuts JA/,tAi/ti , tlie aiuieiit 
Doiixli t \r, celchiatod for its w iini baliis, is still of some extent , it 
was ni this iieighbomhood,^ Oodlicy de JSouilloii deleatid bullan 
Soljinan A'<//f/Ai46frr (hkuk (.istlc),tontnins neailj 1 11,000 familns, 
chiiflj 'I'urks, who jirepai" opium, and mainifaetnrc hkick felt, this 
town IS supposed to he the .iiiciciit Ctlijsim Wn* the load to 
Atldlia, the remains ot two large ancient ntics, S\f. <, yssos and Si I.(,i ,’ 
Wdc discoxticd by Afi Feflows, both contained nniiicMons laigi 
tenijilcs and theatres, in the most beautiful sljlcot (Jicd.in .iitlntectme 
^1/ tlm white titj, is tlie- aiitient ITiimimi i U)^ of btiabo at flu- 

loot of the laurns, d lias Ij.lOO lioiia-s, with .i niosipie, mid .i colhqc 
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consecrated to tlio momory of lta)a7ct Antiochia in Pisidia, is 
nscoi tamed to ha^c occupied tlic site of the town of Yalohatch, tweWe 
miles west of Aksliclicr JakIiL, a small village, is the ancient Laotuc i A 
CoMJil '’TA. PiOLceding south, the large citj of Konieh, or Koitn/th, 
IS leached, tlic ancient frumnm, capitd ot Ljeaonia, and suhscquciitly 
the i('sid( nee of the power! id Heljiik Sultans, of the kingdom of Itoiiin 
It is still richly endowed with mosques, baths, and colleges, some of 
tliein splendid specimens of Ai.din aichitcf luie , but the modem 
houses aic poor, anti the population amounts only to 30,000 
In the eastern ridges of thr T.mins there arc solcanic rocks, while 
on the western pait of the range the locks are calcareous, with 
teiti.iiy fossils 

Cinrimiin, or Kaiannin, the ancunt Lvuvmia (m Caramaiiia), is 
Mil ill, lint liiis a eonsidciahle tiadt in its niannfaetnrcs of coarse blue 
tlolli , fiom 1 jOO to 14!sG, it w is the capital ot Kaiamania Anyajn, or 
rngnii, IS a huge cit) in the ccntie of Phngia on the site ot the 
ancient An (All \, capital ot (Jalatia, i1 stands in a sast, elevated plain, 
mil ihitcd by wandciiiig independent liihts of Tuieomans, who can 
stipjily the Sultan with 30,000 hoi semen, hut have ncser jet been 
snhjeeted to pit any fi\( d tiilmtu to the (loteinment , it is in 
these phuiis, that aie leaiul the tlotks of Angola goafs, which supply 
the silkt Angola ban The iitv contains 20,000 inhahitants, llic 
inoic Paste 111 disti.cts of Asia Minoi, which weie included in 
indent C'appidm la, eousisiof c\tcnsnc plains iieli m pastuiage, and 
occupied by wandeiing hoidcs ot halt-d\ih/'LMl Tmtomans, who 
continnc' to hieed hoiscs uni sheep, as in ancunt limes Suns, 
(th# ancient Si i.Vsn , and C'vbkix,) one of the piincipal towns, is lU- 
hnilt* hut stinds in a couiitn pioducing giaiii, and supphing scr> 
ime hoiscs, its popnl 4ion consists ot 5,000 Tiakisli, and 1,200 
Vimeniaii laihilics The lainfst (itj of the distiut is, howetor, Tohit, 
on tlie hanks ot' Jdil Imml ril has inannljc^iiics of blue moiocco, 
silk stulfs, and vessels ot cojuiei lioi'A the mines, and tames on a gioat 
trulc hj lai ivans , its population consists of between 0,000 and 7,000 
fainihos, ot whom 1,'500 aie Ainienians, near it, Mithiidates was 
defeated by laicnllus, anel llaja/ct by .Tiiiiui Anui'.ia is a town 
silualcd in a heautiliil sallev, oiAtho iivei ol th.it name South-west 
of lokat oi Yuzt/at, a eit> gieath impiencel at one lime by 

tile C’liicf Paswa.s Oghlii, .who elected tlu'io a fine palace, anel it has 
•a pojmlation of lt.^000 peo|)le, Imt it has declined since his death 
'Semih of tioseat, is Awiscu Kih, the ancunt (’.isaiea, capital of C'appa- 
dncitif situated at the fool ot the ipllv Mount ImjisIi , it was calleel 
Ca-saica, in honour ot Tiheiius, and when jiUinelcied hj Sapoi, is*saul 
to have contained 400,000 inhabitants, it now consists of '8,000 
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lioiises, ono-fourth of wlntli belong to Aimcmaiis Anotlior town soiith- 
w c^l, IS A7 liohfon, the ancient C’oman sUnatctl iit one of the soniccs ot 
the Ki/il Iiinak, in a tcilile plain , it has a population ot 9,000, and 
theie are mam line Milages in the Miiiouiuling rountiy In IJppei 
Cilicm, on the frontier ot Svna, below Mount Taurus, is the small 
town of 31(11 mil, on the Jjhoon, capital of a pashalic 

The Aniciicau mission iiu'-' Ua\c' for some time been laboiumg in 
the town ot Marish among the Aimeniaiis, and tu\e now a Ihotestniil 
congiegation, iiiimhciing twenlv commniiic ints, besides a school 
The woik ot icfcumation is steadiU piogiessing iii the ciiUial distncts 
ot \sia Miiioi Protestant coiigiegatioiis, (onsisinig of iiom halt a 
do/in to twenty and thirt\ membeis, hasc been foimed at Marsaian, 
IIidjee-Kcvy, Zillch, Sicas, Ibciitk, Vmosia, and Ca'saiea Schools 
aic rdso in opciatson in those plates, some ooiitaiiiing loit\ pupils A 
considerable religious mocemi'iit has also been maiulcstcd at Tocat 
and Yiwghat 

Gi-NLitAij Vihw 01 Tin 'rni*or.R\Pii\ \m) Pnoiit'c itons or Asi\ 
Minor — T his account ot Asia Mmoi will he contliidul with soini 
notice ot the general physical ispeit of tin' cniintrc, and ot Us 
productnc iiidustic, abiidgcd lioiii A K Jolinstoils “(ieiici.il 
CJ?i/t'tttcr." 

“ Asic Afisoit, or \s\iolic, foniis llic wcuiin p(nin-.ii1i of \sii Aiti 
(itim itid at 2o‘>,()()0 sqiiiic niilcsi iiiil popul iikiii it 1,1)01) HOI) Two iiioiiiii iin 
chaiii!! run ru irly cast niul wcii, tlic iliitiict between, loiiuing in clic.itcil t.ililc 
1 iiid slliddcd with iiioiiiit iui>, while ihc eniuitrv iiitiiior to this plilciu l^ 
watered on c<ich side b) sluirtiiceis ihc iaiiiii'. nioiiiii nii eh nii (reinls cist 
to west nc'r lU south coist, iisin;; ii(c|uri)tl> to S,00l) or 10,000 he t in hei^lil 
and near the iiurtli eo Uit uiii> the ulhei ihiiii, less euiilinnoiis and Inrtic but 
eonipriMiig Mounts Ole nipiis, I la, and (iitgains, I iinons in ilissn. Iitei itnie 
On the north-east ,ire tin niunntiiii ruii;«s ol \nti 1 inriis, cUc.ilion ol tiu 
highest, Arjish '1 ig, 1 1,000 fiet North of thi^s^ is tin I iicim, u. Lizian r iiigi 
Shores greiily iiideiilc<1, principal inlcis, «'he giilfol Adilit iiid Makiiunihe 
hOiitli , those of Sjiiii, Kos, S( il i-.\u^c I, Siiicmi, md Xdiiiiictl, on tlit wist, 
and those of ts'nid .mil Sinope, od the iiciith ronsl ( hiel lueis, the Kuil- 
Irmak (ancient //nOys), ^ islni-lirinak, iml S >k iiia ( mi lent fns ,iin\ Suinidnin), 
ftowiiiginto the Hluk Sea, the Isodiis, <>rim ilki, mil Mendi le ( iiiiii lit //i / »)))', 
Cdicits, and Mutmltr), in the yl.gean , the Sihiin and Jyhoon (aiicie’iil .Sri/in 
and Pi/rnmic,), into the Mediterr intaii , I iid the Eiipliritis forming the ci'l 
frontier* llicre are nuiiierons fresh md sili-water hikes, ,'l' ./-gol n. the 
largest salt-water lake, aiirl ) lehls a gri it <]u iiili(v of s.ill '^1 he clini ite vanes 
with the loealily, the e'lecated regions being iiilil ,irid lin^'.iid, the pi nils w .inn' 
and fertile '1 he eastern part of the eouiitry ii composed ol ciilianie roeks, the 
west of f ilcart oils strat i wiili (ertiaiy Io>sils Hie iniiits piodiiee eoppi'r, silvli, 
le.id^iroii, aliiiii, nitre, ind riirk s,ill are also ahiind int Itiec, harle}, mai/c, 
siigai , cotton, indigo, tub leeii, opium, and most of tlie prodiiels of Sontli Lnrope, 
llour'sh , and tlic inounlams in the north aboiiiul with good timber Otlier 
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procliicia arc wool, ai1k, gall-nuts, skins, furs, cochinial, madder, sponge, mrer* 
sclMuiii clay Maiiufutiircs, leather, rarpets, cotton and woollen stufT'i, and t 
few other irtioK s The population consist-, mostly of Turks and (ireeks, hiiIi 
suniL Armuniaus and .lews, and wandering Iribis of Kurds, &l Asia Muiur is 
divided into the pashalics of Anatolia, Itsliil, Karain.inia, Sivas, Marash, and a 
part of J'rebuond Principal cities, Smyrna, Uriisa, Trehi/ond, Kutayah, 
Angora, Koiiicli (iiicient Tcmiiun), and Kiisariych (ancient C<esarea), with 
Siiitaii, opposite Constantinople Sinyrni, Trcliiaond, and Ifriisa, arc (he 
prinnpil seats of coiTiinerce , but all around the coasts me nniiierous s’lmll 
ports, where furs iiid markets fur the produce of the inland districts are 
frriiuciitly hold This region was incieiitly the seat of ihe famous kirigdoins of 
Troy and Lydia, and .ifierw irds formed a proconsuUliip uiuler the Romans It 
proilnccd llonioi, i'halis, l*v tingor.is, Herodotus, and miiiy other of the most 
ilistingnisliLd poets, philosophers, historians, .iiid artists oi antii|uity, and rums 
SI ittercd over dluiust every portion of its surf.ice, attest Us fuciiicr wealth and 
piospcrit} 
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A'o> nuc to Oonstnnt iiiopL; — Lo-^lios — Ti nodes — L( nmos — Troj — Troan — 
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— Piipulilioii — liiloli laiiLO «>1 the Otn ntul C)iM>lian I’liO'lhoivl — 
of flu in (iiitli, I’lu '-tlioixl — 'tin J'’ini»irors Al(\anilir, 

jNuhol w, aiiil*llil)lc S(i( kf u ' -ilu S\i|H)u ■"inn dI ttio IJililo ttio ol’ji < t 
of tliL' Af;}'ri‘>E'ioii of Uii'.'.n — I'oliln il Vuusnl tin (Jtiisluni — St itu iil 
Morals— L --iiruius ii'iu'utioiis IViulitioii in (ioviinnuiit — Tim 

'lurks and the t'liris(ini«. loiiipartd— ('untninimt Jli lornis — Ihok iit 
Con -it it lit ion of the Cfoviiniiunt — \i(()initol (lu L K in \dniitusti i 
tion ol .liistko — lliston ind (.lurufii ol tin l>ini-ilii'i — lluii ^umI 
Pont r and d mgi rolls Inlliitnci — Vtlinipisto siij>iiiiss the Dmislns- 
Muiiii iji’d, Judii 111, iiid (’oiiinii u I il -Vdinini'li ilion — '\lilil,'ii\ nlld^aTll 
Or(,Mmiulion-- llu ''till in si nin.ni nto^nisin" I’toli'sl ints — Now I’liiis 
of l\ati(inil hdiicalion — Piojtln In* \ u« ol tin luiki'li I iiipiii, — Vnu 
dotes of the Suit in- (liiis|iaii Stliools— llu Jens — \ isils to Pinlveii 
and llmh mts— Intel vu ns with tin (iraiul Vi/ur and AliiU'tii ol 
Ionic'll ^\iraLis — Pt ra— StunilKiul — 'J lie Ttnnn//>iii and liiirniu — JIu 
IDtiiit ini' IJirvi'lii s— SI Stipliu — Tin II i])|UMli<im( — llu Pillai ol Con 
atantine, tin AValls, unil tlu liazaais — Thu Sine Maiktt and lilatirj 
— Scutaii — SiOfttB ot C'oii‘-tantiiu>pli' ^ 

Si/) (I, Si iilonljc) IS, 1810 

Dhvii SiH, — TIa\iiT,»*k*tt the TiukiMi 1 in|)irc Iq* Giulll, 1 ha\e the 
pleasure to foniard }ou a Tit jujit contaiinm; an aLLount ol inn Mijai'e 
to Constantinople, and ol oui puKULilings in (hat tit) 

tot voi JO coNMVMJNorri 

Aftci Icaxino the lia) of iSm)rna, mc appioached the Isle of Lesbos 
(now yytilene), the birthplace ol the lar lamed ])iist',, oappho and 
Ak.eus, from whom the muth-admued Sipplnc afitl Alcaic metics 
ha\c dtrised thtir names acquired iiotoiiely iTir tlic licentiousness 
of its population, and in latei times was eilebrakd as the luilh-iilace 
of the intrepid pirate, ITaibaioss.i 'Jhoni^li still scry fcitile and pio- 
ductivc, ei^jxcially tn oil, it is in a state of {jieat decay, its population 
amounts to 40,000, half of whom aie Gieeks We soon came within 
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view of Mount Ida, vvlnth still calmly looks down upon those idciins, 
once stained vvilli tlio blood of waning (Jrccks and Tiojans How 
niiUiy thousands li.nc g.i/cd with intense inteitst, and loied to hngei 
on a soil, which possesses for the tiavcller ol classic ta'-te no oidinaiv 
attractions' liut lie who leails aright tlic woi Id’s histoi}, and takes 
tliu Christian’s estimate of its memoiials, will piclcr indulging tlie 
conifoiling rellc'ction, tliat the sands ol tins iciy shoie wcie once 
tioddeii by the feet of God’s apostle,* as he bore the peaceful me-ivage 
of Gospel tiuth horn city to citj We next dcsciiecl in tin disljnee, 
the Isle of Tenedos, of which the Roman [loet makes iiient'oii, as 
abounding in wealth and high lepute, in the dajs of 'I'lov , theic also, 
he tells us, the waning Oie'eks, feigning a retreat, concealed them- 
siLscs, m the last jc.ir of the nicmorablc siege, and fioiw tliciicc tbej 
sailed, “ favouied bj the fiicndlj silence of the tacit ipooii,” on that 
night, when pioud Tioj suecuinbed to Gicek lieacheiv [ 'Ihe island 
IS SIX miles fioin the coast, of eonsulciahlc clca ition above the sea, 
and pioduec's the best wine of the Aichipclago 

Westward, as we advanced, lay bcfoic us the Island of Lemnos, ami 
to the nortli-west Imbios and Sainothiace We looked upon I ski- 
hlainboul (the site of ancient I’roas) with no common intciest, as being 
the jihicc wbero I’aul, while engaged iii Ins apostolic mission, Wiis* 
idiliessed in i vision, with the lequcsl, “Come ovei to Macedonia, and 
lulpus”J: Here he jHolongcd his disionise to midnight, and latsed 
1(1 life the young man Kutych 3, and here, also, he left with Ins liicnd 
Caipus lus cloak, books, and paichments ^ Not fai lienee aic to he 
sLin the piomontoiics RliiVtcuiu and Sigcnm, cclelnaled as the biiiial- 
]iLice of two of lloraei’s hciocs, the “mvinciblu Ajax,” .nid “the 
wiathful I’eheides ” Here, it is recorded, Alevaudei the Gical. .is be 
stood oil the nanow resting-place ot Atlnllcs, gave ulteiancu to the 
wish, that ai'olhei llonici migj^t viisc to inunortah/c himself, and 
lescuc his deeds from the ohlnion ot the giavc ^ We gazed upon the 
classic spot, where thc*Simois .and Siamanclei commingle then wateis, 
once well-nigh choked (, is the* poets wiite/ with the slialteidd buckleis, 
helmets, and corpses ol hciocs 

After proceeding a little further, the Hellespont (now the sUails of 
the Dardanelles) appears in view , the terminating points of two vast 
continents arij^icie seen ap|)ioaclnng within a mile of each othoi ,,they 
arc defended by the^tasllos of Romania and Natolia, winch occupy the 
Mifs of the ancient .’•‘jU-knovvn Sestos and Alndos , their .situation is 
low, hilt sufficiently commanding when ’the toitiesscs aie well 

nianned, each is supplied with upwaids of lOQ pieces of cannon Ihis 

“ • 

f \irjr iilai 2 

§ Acts XX 7—12. 2 Tim tv IJ 


• Acts XX 13 
t Acts xvi 8 9 


Q Q 
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\\ftsthe scone of the oft-repeated, but at Icuffth fatal exploits of the 
adientiirous Leandci Here the /jreat Xerxes, who, iii the langiia^re 
of the piojiIiLt, mav be haul “ to lm^^J stiiied uji all against the realm 
of Grccia,”* threw across his bridge of boats, and wreaked liis impotent 
vengeantc on the rebellious waters, by casting in his iron fetters. This 
conceiled ninnnrili, whilo gazing upon the millions beneath his swaj, 
wept 111 scxation of sjunt, ns he reflected, that cie a contury elapsed, 
not one ol them would be found amongst the living, to acknowledge 
1)13 dominion, oi tell of his fume 

The dserago hieadth ot the Dardanelles is about three miles, and 
its length about sixtj Gallipoli, which gi\es a name to the straiK, 
hc") a slioit distance north of the iixoi jUgospotamos, at the mouth ot 
which f.jsanclcr gained a Melon fatal to the Athenian pow'cr Galhpoli 
stands opposite the site of the ancient Lninpsacns We next pawsid 
thiough the Sea of Mannora, the I’ropontis of the ancients, not fai 
from the island of that name, celelnated for its lajgo ejuames ot 
hi'autiful marble 

All eyes were now intent upon catching the first glimpse of Coiistan- 
tiiioplo As the Uaiellor advances within Mew of this magnificent cilv, 
its iiiijioung situation and dazzling appcaiancc become more and moiu 
striking Its {lusition is stiong and toiuniandiiig, for stated on sctcii 
hills, secured on the south Iij the Dardanelles, and on the north bj the 
Kosjjlioius, it iOoms to bid dchancc to all foes As the liosphoius is 
ontcud I’lom the south, tlic quarter of the city fiist seen is Stanihoul, 
the most gorgeous raagiiificciicc eserywheie meets the eye,— St 
Sophia, with its graceful minaiets, and massise dome , stately palaces 
ot wliil'e mailile, toweling mosques and baths, amid tiees of rich green 
foliage, xes’-els fioin all paits ot the world, coceiing the doe]) hlue 
wateis of the inmieiise and beautiful li.'iboiir, itll these combine in 
consojing an imjuession, not soon U'«hc foigottcn, of the wealth and 
grandeur of this Lcli^iated city 'fhe haihoiir of the “ Golden Horn" 
IS one of the finest in the world, and its depth i^ in manj parts so con- 
sideiablo, that the laigest Vessels may loiicli the houses with then 
plow's, while their steins still lest upon the Acateis 

Tlie traveller, liowevc];, who wishes la preserve those bright and 
pleasing impiessioiis iiiiallojed,,, should ceitniiily depart without 
lancVng, for tlio luoineiit the uly is entered, nothing ij^clt hut disap- 
pointment at eveiywliere beholding a comhinatiov or the extremes of 
goigeoiis magniflccncc, and dcgiadcd, ciiiigAig poverty, stif^ts 
iiariow, dirty, and ill-paved, densely crow ded in some quarters with 
cl noisy, motley population; many of whom arc only half civilized, ill- 
(!onstructed, wretched-looking houses adjoining splendid palaces , all 

* Dan XI. 2. 
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the indications, in fact, of misery, oppression, and decay ; so that our 
Saviour’s description of the Pliarwces, as whited sejiulchrcs, beautiful 
without, but full Within of dead men’s bones and all unclcaiiness, is 
but too a]>plicablc to this great metropolis, the vast majority of whose 
population may truly be said to be lying m the bonds of spiritual death. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

We found it advisable to continue our sojourn here longei 
tlian we at first proposed ; for as this great city is the ceiitie of 
communication with all parts of the empiie, we had favourable 
oppoituiiities of making known the objects of our mission in the 
most remote provinces, as well as among its own vast resident 
[tnpulation; foi, besides the Tuiks, Constantinople is inhabited 
by large bodies of wealthy Grreeks, Armenians, and Franks of 
diifcrent nations, who may icasonably be expected in tune to 
supply a considerable niimbei of pupils for our College. 

It IS difficult, as already observed, to asceitam with accuracy 
the amount of the population of any city in Tuikey, no 
registries of biitlis and deaths being kept Tlmt of Coiistan-. 
linople, including Stamboul, Galata, Pera, and Scutari, has 
been estimated at about 600,000 oi 700,000.* The Jews may 
be reckoned at about 80, COO, and, of the remanulcr, less than 
onc-half are Turks, and the othei Christians The population 
of the numerous villages along the shoies of the l»osphuiiis, is 
c-iti ina.ted at less than half’a-millioii Since the dcsti uctioii of the 
Jiinissdnes, and tlie emancipation of the Giceks, tlic Cliiistian 
population has-been lapidly inci casing in numbers, intelligence, 
and wealth iiiEuiopean Turlcey , while the number of Turks is 
on the deciease, aivl already honsidcrubly Tifeluw that of the 
ChiisUans. The native ChristiansJ »espoeially the Greeks, are 
also gradually rising into grcatci eonbequenec , they absoib the 
we.ilth, the commerce, the manufactures^ and a gieat portion of 
the agriculture of the countiy, their Tuikisli lunsteis aie 

growing pdhrer and poorei. The Tuiks have scarcely • any 
mercantile shippiiij^, wliihj the Hellenic vessels cany tlie jiro- 
difce of the coin-lahds on the Danube, and fiom Odessa, to 
every part of Europe. The banking and financial business is 

* A recent writer, Ubicini, states the population to bo 891,000 , but tlAs 
18 eiuggernted. 
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principally earned on by tlie Arnrenians, wlio are also employed 
in the suboidmatc depaitmciUs of most of the Goveiniiient 
offices The Turk has, m fact, grown old and daciepit, under 
the con opting and paraly/ing inlluenee of the sensual piinciplcs 
of his false ci ced— a i cligion which, a( coi ding to the purposes of 
a just and holy God, has been slowly woiking out the CYtinclioii 
of the power of its followcis For from the moment when llio 
Ottoman powei was established in Constantinople, — ivlicn tlio 
magnificent Cliuicli of St Sophia uas com cited into a niosipie, 
and the luiii of the L'astein Ivmpiie was complete, — tlic ml^sl(m 
of the Tnik, as the nlln 1 ^t(T ot a iighteous judgment on llie 
Eastern Chuiches, was ob\iously nccoinphslied , and, with the 
evccption of a few tempoiary triiiniphs, the woid had gone foi tli, 
— “ Thus far shalt thou come, and no laithci , and licie shall 
thy pioud waves be stayed ” 

The inembeis of the (Jicek Chiiith lu the SiiUan s donmiKin'', 
who amount to about 12,()0(),()00, have been ehcii-hing th(‘ 
^hopc, that the tune is at hand, vvlien, altei enduiing loui 
centuries of Iiaid bondage, they might sKtteed in chsting oH tin- 
yoke of tlicir jNroslem couqiioiors, and leuistate themselves a^ 
a Christian powoi m the posscs-'ion of the teiiitoiies of then 
ancient empire These expectations have long been cncomagi'd 
by tlic intiigues of Russia, which has aiiiiiially contributed lai”i; 
sums of money foi the suppoit of then iliuichcs and schooU, 
and has been diligciitlj sowing, it is said, the seeds of disaffei tioii 
among the people. Tlie amiexatioii of Tin key to its own do- 
miniona has been the gi eat object Russian aiubitiou evei siiue 
the time of Petet the Gieat , the a< know lydgnienl, howevei, of 
a layman iikc the Empeioi,' as the spintual head of tlie CIiuuli, 
13 extremely lojuignant to the leligious feelings of the Easteiu 
Greeks, tliey would, on this account, gieatly jircfei 1o be con- 
stituted an independent kingdop, with aRus&iaii jnince astluii 
sovereign, and that their Church should be loftj^-is heietofori*, 
under tlie spiritual jurisdiction of ,the Patriarch of Cou-’taii- 
tinople, who can cUun as his title to thafo/fice a legulai hiu' 
of descent from the apostles , foi the members of tins Cluiidi 
i'lbour under the gi cat'delueion of the officacy of all its oi'ilniaiices 
rfstmg entirely upon the apostolical succession of its priest- 
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liood • The Aimctiians, who area very considerable and wealthy 
people, and have numerous bodies of then countrymen scattered 
all ovei Asia as far as the Efist Indies, are said to be rcferiing 
also to the iccoids and remmisceiices of then ancient history, 
and to be contemplating the restoration of the kingdom of 
AiiJienia. 

No benefit, liowcvcr, could be expected to result from such a 
transfer of power, so long as the morals of the native Christian 
population, and the cirors and abuses of their ecclesiastical 
systems remain in tlie state de.seiibed la the last Report. The 
snliversion of the pieserit Turkish Government, and the restora- 
tion of eithei the Greek oi Aiincniaii Churches, as the national 
('Stiibluhiiient undci a Christian power, would ofi the contraiy 
iiiflirt a fatal blow to the progiess of pure and scriptural 
Clnistidiiity thiougliout the Tuikitsh dominions. iSIany proofs 
have been given in the com se of tlicie Reports, of the inveterate 
eimuty ontei tamed by the pnesthood of the Oriental Cluistian 

Cluirclics, to God’h holy Word I can state as an additional 

• 

■* ])i Linnul 't lUd iii (lie [[oii-'O of CouiiiioiH si'M’ial cofjint ira^uns for 
(!(iiil)(nifr (111 siuiiisuf (III Onvks in neon ling (In ir foniiei Tilnipiu*, ami 
i' (Ik opiiiLiiu 111 tlio Icanud c,_iilloiiian, on such a iiucsUon, lainea 
gii i( milt, I mIuII ijuo(c lu3 st.itciucnt — “ The srheino of the cbtublisli- 
'luiit ci{ nli.it IS t.illut a {.riLik hiiipiiY at ('onxfautinople is basL'il ujjrm an 
lilt lU' fill itj 111 tlic fii>f plate, the true riieelv popiiliitioii of Turkey m 
Fiii«)pe,is VI n 'an ill iiKliid wliiii euiiip lied to the ollin Cliristmn subjects 
111 (lie Voile llicv ((iliiiilv do not cxmil J,(K)0,OUU, il, iiidud, they 
.iiiioimi to The thick popu! ilicm loiiiiiied chielly to the 

piovinie ol 'I In'"!!), il-owlieie Ibij are ineielj sc.ittcred tliiough the 
uiiiiitiv in lilt it liid I Linuiiiiiiitics, Lv’iii!' .iiiioiig llie’t't.noin.nis mil Biilga- 
niiis, nlio (oiiii the u .d llliiisti.m poim>ivou ot Tiirkij m Ituiope The 
liiminge ol tlii’ie iiuis is not Orn'k Tiny look upon the tTroeks with 
Kuat ji.diuiav', .iitd loi ji vra tbev h.wc beni struggling to tlirow oiT all 
loiitiiMou witli Hum, by Mlii-iiig to accept loatluir ileigj and bishops tbo 
prii'sls ot till Gruk nitioii I lie SoJM.uis, to whom 1 look as the nucleus 
ol the soutli^'i division of tlie sine luci, Ji.ivo lonipletclj tluowii»Jt all 
ill [ii iiilami on the Greek I’.itp.iri h at Ooiistiintmople, and liavt treated a 
I'^tuiuh of Ihcir ovv.! m lus place ll wo were to e-.tiiblisli a Greek 
nn])Lre, ns it is called, that vvluih occurred m the fiftccTith lentury would 
iiiivilibiy occur again 'Hie Hj^mtino Timpiie fell an casi prey to the 
Tiiiks, lieiauso it was in.ad > up of a variety of hostile and opposite nices*— 
'^liivomuiLs, Ihilgarnne, and Greeks, -^the verv races which still pcc^do 
liiiki V in li'iiiope ’’ 
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Instance of tins dcep-iooted enmity, the fact, that a large number 
of Te'itaments and Bibles m Aialiic having been distributed 
some ;jcar 3 since amongst the peasantry of Mount Lebanon, 
the pi le&ts took ahu m, and required them to be given up , but 
finding the people unwilling to part with the books, a con- 
sideiable sum of money was granted by the Church of Rome, 
with winch the Bibles were bought up at a high price, and then 
blunt. They ('\cii despoiled most of the chin dies of the Syiiac 
copies of the Scripture^ winch liad been kept in them for age^, 
chained to the leading-desks 

The present Turkish Government has, however, completely 
shackled the peisecuting, bigoted spiiit of the CLiistian pnist- 
hood, while it 'favours, by its tidcrant laws, the fiec ciiculatiou 
of the Bible, and indirectly encourages, without icstrution, all 
missionary cnterpiize among the Christians. The Sultan dis- 
tinctly perceives tins course to be his best policy, because he has 
invariably found the Protestant converts among the number of 
las most 11101 <il and loyal subjects The re-establislimeiit of the 
rule of the aniient Christian Clmiihes would, oh the other 
hand, be the signal foi the instant biuusluncnt of the Woid of 
God, and flic suppicssioii of all missionary e\ci turns tliioughout 
these vast and deeply interesting regions ITow singular and 
painful, that God’ll people should be obliged, by the degciieiaiy 
of these ancient Cliustian Chiuclies, to piay foi thc.pie- 
scivation of the luliiig lu'ad of a gieat Infidel ponoi * 'Tiiily 
IS it dedal cd, “ God’s vvay> arc not men’s ways ” 

Anothei iiotoilous instance of* Ihc bigoted ainl peiseciit- 
ijig spiut of the* kierarchy of* the Gieelj Church oeeuiud 
last yeai a/ Athens, wlieip 'an Amcnean missionary, the Rev 
Ur King, was tiled by the civil courts, and condemned to 
hlteen days’ imprisonment .ind to be banished the country, foi 
pleaching flic Go&pd to natncs^iii his own house, and publish- 
ing pamphlet, opposed to some of tlie doetiincs^ the Greek 
Church. The urgent rcmonstianccs^of the American Ambas- 
sador have hitherto failed m obtaining any Tedresa. * 

In Rus'jia all attempts to prosclyti/e aie punished by imme- 
diate banislmuiiit fiom the country. No member of the National 
Cluirdi can secede fiom it, without incurring the penalty of 
confiscation of lus propel fy, and confinement in a monastery for 
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life. All convex ts to Chiistianity from Paganism or Moham- 
incilanism arc reqnijcd Ity the law to ho baptized into tlic 
National Chnrcli 'I'lie enforcement of tins law causc-d tin" 
supprpsaipyjd’ the mteiebting Mission of the liev. Messrs 
and among the Huriat Mongolians, on tlio confines 
of Sibciia It IS to till" patient Idbouis of tlicse devoted men, 
doling a residence of about sixteen ycais in those dieary 
legions, that the Christian Cliurch has been indebted foi .in 
excellent tianslation of tlie Bilde into tlic Mongolian hinguage 
Tlip Russian Ciiuieli is liikewaim in the cause of Mission^, and 
their piie->ts are \eiy ill ([ualified for such a work, as is elcaily 
shown by llaxthauscn, in the following cxtiact fiom his 
“llussi.i 

“ Tlie Russi.in (hn eminent has for some time been cnileavoining to 
conceit it*, 'fait II subjects to Chiisti.imty liut it has .i moic seiinus 
chllicultj than tlic antipatln of the Taitais, and that is the degraded 
state ol its own piieslhood 'Ihe mtellcclual and moral inipioconicnt 
of the lattei is .i pic'ssuig want, not onlj to bung about the coincision 
of (he laitvi", but still mou" loi the instmction and elevation of lAe 
llussiaiib theniselvLs In f.aot, the 'l.iit.us of K.is.an aic so supciioi to 
their Russian tieighbi’iiis, that their conversion at jncscnt is out ot 
the (jucslioii Ihero aie cet am priests sent hj tlip Government loi 
tins puipose, hut tlu’v hxve iindei taken the mission foi the sake of 
gam, iiiul u>L il inerelv .is a pretence Tliev icciuiic from then con- 
vert# three tilings- fu'-t, that tlicv shall let then hair glow , 'secoiuUv , 
that (licv sh.ill cease to eat horse-llesh , and, tlmdlv, that thev sh.ill 
worship jnctures and cmbiace the Cioss On tlieii doing these, the} 
liapti/c them ” • • 

*9 

The object, m i*ic't, of tlic Giepk Chuieh, us of liei .apostate 
sister of Rome, in undei taking Missions, is not to glorify God 
by winnyig souls to Chiist, but to gloiify liei&cif by swelling 
out the number of her tolloweis 

The ot^ly version of the Bible authoii/ed by the Synod of 
the Greek Chinch in Russia is one m Slavonic, a language 
ivlnch IS very littjc undeistood by the people The Eiuperoi 
Alexandei, convinced of the great ilnpoitance of his subjects 
liaviijg fiee access to the AVoid of God, founded Bible Societies 
for the punting and wide ciiculation of the Bible in moitein 
Russ, the only language spoken by the people, tliicc years 
before his death, however, stiong remoiistiancos were made by 
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tlie S>no(l iind some of the piiesthoud against this enlightened 
ineasuie, and the pious Piincc Galit/in was, in coiiseqiienee, 
obliged to icsign his oflue of President of the Bible Society 
The^Empeior Nidiol.is auspiciously comrnenied his icign by 
treading in his biothei’s footsteps as fiiendly eir- 

cnlation of llie Bible in modern Russ, he, liowciei, soon uftei 
yielded to the bigotiy ot the S\nod, and suppies^ed the Bibli' 
Society by an ukase in 1826. 

The Gieek Cliuieli in Tin key is eipially ojiposed to the 
geneial ciieuhition of the Bible* Then onl} antlioi i/ed \ei- 

* The Gieek hieiaiclii in 'I'nikc) have Liken gieat .d.iim at llie 
stc.ulv jnogiess ot ihu I'lottsumt lltfoinialioii, which, coinnieiKiiijr 
chielly with the Aimcniaiis, is now cxtenchng among then own com- 
iminitj They well know that then ecclesiastical sisti in, being allo- 
gethei based upon falsehood and iinposluie, cannot withstand the lifi- 
gning light of the ^^'old of (hid Stiictlj to pioliilnl, w ith the ngoioiisl^ 
enfoiccd sanction of tlio aim oftlie stcnlai pow t i,tlic‘ gciieial and fic ruse 
of the blc’ssi'd volume, was then only lesomccloi stoppiiiL, the ditadcd 
oijvvaid ]iiogiess of this meat Reioiniatioii move mint Hut having 
been dejiiived of this povvei liv the Sultan’s Riman in i ivoin of leligiiiiis 
toleiation, tliev have felt (hat then doom was sialcd, luiless they could, 
'with the lielp of Russia, cilliei (\p<l the I’lnks, or compil the Snllaii 
to retinii to tlie old, higoKd, and di'spotic svstem of jioluy 'flu 
hieiaitliy of the Gieok (’liuich in Knss a leadilj sy nipatlii/c'd with tin 
fears of tkcir hiethrcn in I'uikev, as they have, foi main teais, wit 
iiessed (lefeetioiis lioin then (niiiniiimon in tlicii own coiuitiv, whiili 
weie also the lesult of tin* Hible having obtained enlnnce into 
Ifnssia, and ciiculation among till jieople, in sjute- ot the vigil nice of 
the ]iohce ' It is well known that (he Russian piiesthooii li.ive been 
stiemiouslv exciting Tlicrnsihes to aifiii.e the faimtiLisin of the peojile 
liy repicscntii'g the piovent qflaiiel with I'lukcy as niidei taken 
exclusively ni delente ot tlieii cieeil- as a contest between the cioss 
and the descent 

Theie aie conscqucntlv v\iy good grounds foi hcheviiig that the 
alarm felt by the priesthood of tlie detiuyed Oiienlal Cliiirchrs, botli m 
Turkey and Russia, at the remarkable diffusion of sciipTuial know- 
ledge and Gospel tiutli in the Tuikisli duilinuoiis wulhin the lust fevv 
years, and which is still piogrcssing, iiotwitli standing then strenuous 
ojiposition, 19 the real, though concealed, cause of the picsent gigantic 
prej^arations and persev cring cfFoits of Russia to mv ade and gain posses- 
sion sjfTmkcy, It IS a desperate attempt, m fact, of the poweis of daik- 

' See “ History of the Greek Chuich in Russia ” 
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sions arc an incorrect one of the New Testament in modern 
Greek, and the 01<1 Testament in ancient Greek, a language 

iioss to stop the (Iisscminnimn of the light of God’s truth , and even 
slioiihl it fail oil the picscnt occasion, some plausible excuse is likely to 
he found for renewing the attempt at a future period ’I'lio announce- 
jnent of a public mccling having been recently held in Constantinople in 
coinniemoiation of the Jubilee of the British anil h'oicign Bible Society, 
at which our able mid woilhy Ambassarlor, Loid Itedclille, took 
llic chair, is one of tlic significant events of the day, and a most 
gratifving pi oof of the pi ogress of scri])tural know ledge in those 
(ountiies, but, on the othci hand, it will have tended to conhim and 
iiiticasc dll the worst appicheiisions of the piicsthood of the Gicok 
Cliurth that tlicii cialt is m ininnncnt danger, and it will induce 
them to put foith thou mightiest effoits to destroy the power of the 
Sub 111, and establish in its plate that of llussia No public meeting 
fill the circulation ol the Bible could assuredly be licld in 'luikej, 
vvcrc the bigoted and intolerant llicraichy of the ancient Chiistiaii 
Chill dies m the full cvcrcisc of their former despotic swaj 

'fills view ot the cause of the most unjustifiable aggrtssion of llussia 
upon TuikcJ IS fullv suppoiU'dby the testimony of Dr h-ijaid, whoso 
long rosidoiicc in the East, and ofhcial connevion with mii enibassj at 
Constantinople, eniiiieritly ijualify him to foim a coiicct opinion on 
such a ([uestion 

I)i J-aViiid >talcdin raihannnt, — • 

‘ 'riicrc was aiKilIici caiisi , and one, piihaps, litth iiiiagiiicd iii this 
Kuiwliv-- M/ , till' s|)uad of the Piotostant faith among tho Chiistiatis 
111 the Ivasl It may be unknown to the House tbit, maiidv ibiougb 
till' iiillucnte and (cacliiiPg of (he Aiiiciicaii missiniiaiit’s, scaicelv a 

• r 1 ' 

coiisitlciable town cMsts m Titikev in winch tlioie is not the nucleus 
ot a I’lotestmt coninnmitv Tho new co’ivcit'i»w^rc at hist, as usual, 
buhjocted to tiials and ])oisccutioiis — aot, be it icinembeicd, liom the 
'riirkish Government, but liom the hcvids of the Chuiohos to which 
tlicj inigijjallv belonged l,oid Strattoid and land Cowley at Icngtli 
obtained finnans of piotcctiou for the new. sect, which w.as locogniscd 
by the Porte as one of the lehginus sects ot the empire, and ipeeived 
piivdigos aLCOidmgly The spirit ol leligious innuiiy has eviended 
iioni the Aimoiimns, amon>j whom it lust piiiiciiiall) took loot, to the 
Greeks, and, in soiAe instances, whole ^villages have emhiaced the 
rdoinied faith The Giook cleigj, backed by the Bussun mission, 
have done all in their power to cheek jhis movement, and, when pci- 
seeiitioii was no longc’i available', Piiiice Mentsehikoff appeared at 
Constantinople ” 
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Avhich the people can scarcely understand. The priests ha\e 
always strenuously opposed the distribution of the Bible m 
modern Clreek, or of the Tuikish Bible in Greek chaiacters 

Though the religious and moral improvement of the people is the 
spcciiil object of tonsulcration m these pages, yet the preservation and 
incieasc of the political iiiflucnce of England in the East is of such 
Vital inipoitance to the interests of pure and scriptural Christianity, 
that the introduction of sonic remarks on this view of the question 
not be roiisidcred uninteresting by many of mj readers, they ill lincl 
the chief points of the case conciselj stated in the following remarks 
of a recent political vvriter, and in another extract fiom the speech of 
]-)i liajaid — 

Tlicre is a power whose intcicsts arc deeply engaged in the futme 
fate of the beautiful provinces at present in dispute ; nud it is our 
duty to look to the effects upon English and Indian interests which 
would he biought about by the thicatcncd change 'J'he first great 
altciation would mcvitahly be, as wc have stated, that Russia becomes 
at once a southern 1‘owei, and establishes herself m force upon tin 
Jianlv of the him) hm of match which connects England with her 
eastern empire 

“ Once seated at Constantinople, nil the tendcneies of the gront 
power of the C/ai would be towards the somi, his northern pio- 
vinccs he unassailable far in his rear — ^liis capital once placed on the 
llosphorus, St I’etcrsburgh and all its beautiful buildings might sink 
111 the marshes of the Neva, and decline into a northern Palmyra — 
Moscow jv ould bear the same iclation to the new scat of cmpiic that 
Astrakhan does to the present, and ht Pctershuigh itself would be of 
little moie importance than Tobolsk ifi/ssm has no flauK to turn — 
Si cure to the east and west, backed bj the Northern sen^, she can look 
steadily to the south, and she will do so'" 

“ Taking advantage,*' anid Di Lay aid, "of thp national movement 
in 1SI8 in thf Daniibian provyitcs, Ilussia has compelled the Porte to 
expel from them every man of liberal and independent opinions 
Tlioy arc now scattered us eviles ovci the face of Euiopc,, and then 
return, by recent events, is rendered more hopeless tliaii ever R) 
the convention of Balta Liman, whith she forced upon ihe Porte, she 
has e‘fcablishcd her right to interfere in all the internal a'ffairs of the 
Principalities, and her present occupation of them has proved that 
Moldavia and Wallachm nru to all intents and p\irposcs Bussian pro- 
vinaes Iherc remained the Greeks of Turkey and those subjects of 
tliij Torte who' profess' the Cliristian religion — for there is a wide 
distinction between them The spirit of inquiry and independence 
has sprung up among the Greeks, and this, together with their com- 
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In (Syria and Palestino, where Arabic only is spoken, the 
Hible and liturgies arc in that language} but the Church neicr 
has encouraged the study of the Bible. 

It is perfectly obvious, from the foregoing facts, that the 
re-e&tablishmcnt of a Christian government in Turkey in union 
with the ancient Chuichcs, would inevitably tend, by the exclu- 
sion of the Bible, to sink once more the people into the state 

iiKTCial intcrcoTirso with the free States of Europe, has greatly 
alaimcd the Russian Go\ criiment " 

“ I would onlj ask/' continued the Hon. Member, “ Are >ou prepared 
to deal with nil those great prosinccs which go to make up what is called 
the Till kish empire Rcmembci that when the slender tie W'hich binds 
them together — vi/ , Coiutantinoplc — ^is broken, they must become the 
scat of anarchy and confusion The population of Turkey in Asia is 
m.ade up of \arious tribes, all of winch would upon the fall of Con- 
stantinople lapse into a state of aiuirchy and confusion Are you pre- 
pared to take possession of Asia Minor, Sjiia, and Mesopotamia!* or 
will }<Hi allow them to fall into the hands of Russia oi France !*—foi 
jnu must do one or the otlui — for thcic is no dominant family m any 
of those countries except Egjpt Remember, that although Egypt is 
a high road to India, S\ria and the valleys of the Euphiates and the 
Tigiis form the high nmd, and that any power holding those countries 
would ennimand India Nor must it be forgotten that the power 
which holds Constantinople would be csor looked upon in the East as 
the dominant power of the woild, and that with Russia at (.'onstanli- 
iiople^our tc'iiuic of India could riiwcr be other than anuhtaiy Icnuic ” 
Should the Sullau l«' pci nutted peacefully to pursue his plans of 
rctorm, it may. be hoped fhat, seeing his enipiie has been sa\cd from 
destruction by the tuiicdy ass'sLinco of liis Christian allies, he ma> 
be both willing aii^ able to fdllow their ad^i.!e in carrying moic 
Mgorously into cflcct the jjlans of rdfiirm he has coraivcnccd The 
Christian I’owers arc entitled to exact from him for his Christian 
subjects, ^11 the cimI rights and pmilcges enjoyed by the Mos- 
lems, as the means of securing in futurt the peace of I'.uropc, by 
dcpriving^lnssia of all prcterice’foi intencntion and intiigiie The 
Sultan should be required to abolish the insidious distinctioif which 
prevents the evidence of a Chiislian fiom being admitted against a 
^lohammediin, in cunvnul cases, while that of a Mohammedan against 
a Christian is valid ; the right sf kw ^ii)nj*ld nfli rr’^j^f^gQi^qf 
buildflig churches^ hillici to denied to tiieJ^ristians,4Jn*itrD^i!^ 
gianted, and evciy just cause of giioiancc be removed, os theamly 
means of ensuring the peace aud stabilitj of liis empire 
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ot soiil-destioyiii^darkne^x, fioin winch, iiuclcr the more libcial 
s^\ay of the jncsout Sultan, they arc jnst cmeiging * 

SiATi' OF IMouals — The intuiination we have obtained 
fioiii vanoiis autlicntic source^ leads us to the painful conohi- 
aion, that the geiicial state of nioinia at Constantinople, bolli 
among Moslems and Chiistians, la scaiccly less deteriorated 
tlian at Smyrna The European settlers in the Levant 

are not altogether exempt fiom the same reproach Tiie 
truth I'', that tlic Euiopeans, who have long resided in the 
Last, have not altogetliei escaped the injniioiis inlhiences of 
the Inxuiioub habits of an Oiiental hie — of the temptations 
iiiscpaiable fiom iiehcs — of the .lb^cmc, often, as regards 
Piotestants, ot 'the moans of sound lehgious iiisli nclioii, and 
of the want, especially, of facilities for obtaining a good 
education for then childroii Anothei soinec ot evil, jus it- 
hai to Pioti stants, has hecn the custom of mtcimai i) ing with 
tlie mcmhcis of othoi Clnistiaii t'huiehe', lowci lu moiahty 
than then own. Foi some jeais j»ast, inoieovei, the Roman 
(Catholic prusts have eiidoavoined to ( vai t fiom Riotestaiits, 
wild allied themselves with iiiemlHis ot then community, a 
pioinisc that all the dnldicii shonhl he bionght nj) in the 
Roman Catliohe laith , .tnd, in iiiany iiistaines, Piotestaiils, 
ignoi.int oi ngaidlc'S of the imjioilanL ililleieinis hotwceii tin 
two sy-ttmis ot religion, have conceded the ])oint Theic luve 
been, no doubt, somii honoinable exceptions to the foiegoing 
line of conduct among the Biiti-'h residecits , it ]■>, neverthelcs', 

I 

I « 

* Tlie Inilli of tlin j,n v^ li.i-* bun ctmngl} coiiflrnipil liv Dr Lav ml, 
wlio, vv Ill'll I'lilii -,-111;^ flip UdiiNi ofl'oimnon-, ihd, "JL llii'Cimln 

at \M 'hould tliitnv tin nhok ol 'liii]\i.v into llie liiiKNof 

Rie^ia, nnd nnder jiii|iO"ihli llic fiitnn indi pi tideuio of nnj C'liri'-tnii 
race wlueli 111 iv lx destiiud to liolcl the Tin kisli prOTinii's ol Mliopi' liere- 
iillir III inv opjinoJi, a (Jii’ck Oovcniiiunl at Coiislanliiiopli- would at 
tins time be more iidvi-rse to (he true apii'id ol civilization and , 1 'Ih’I tj Unit 
a ’ImlAsli (iovt nimeiil J lu Clnek religion is div a pcrseiutmo 

icliffion f lued smrdlv rdiiiiul the 1 louse of tlio (. at holie, iinsuutions iii 

m ^ * 

I’oland, and tlic peTsi'Ciition oLtlie rrolc'tant Allusions ind eonimumticu ii) 
Gcgi^ia , jmr thaj; .tlm. iu i i ^— Uo Wof tlie'dmk ao ealKsl lice eoiishtution 
ddtflmte thnt*ifc^'ljLisijrtfllJfDul<i,n Nor will tlii' c.yii' of the Noble Lonl 
the J^Tcinbir lor liveitoii’s friend, lion Pacilico, and the aiimml perseeutions 
of the Jews at At bona, bo forgotton ” 
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a melancholy truth, that the low standard of religion and 
iiioiiility, both of Euiopean and native Christians, has excited 
a most baneful influence upon the Moslem population 

Tlie injurious influence just noticed has been particulaily 
exemplified in the dealings of the rich Aimenians and Creeks 
witli the bettei class of Tuiks. Owing to the love of splendour 
and luxury, which is a prominent feature in the chaiacter of all 
Orientals, and the natural indolence and passivcness pccuhai to 
tlio Tuiks, tlio hitler arc exceedingly cxtiavagant in then 
habits, and gciieially live bejund then means, their palaces 
swarm with sciv.ints, amounting often to many hundreds A 
toiisidoiabh* capital is gencially had out in ambci -mouthed 
pilics, inlaid with diamonds Tliey can seldom affoid to have 
inoie than one or two wi\C', owing to the wa'^tefiil expense of 
their domestic establishments , the inevitable icsult that they 
soon become deeply involv^ed in debt They ai(* tlien in the 
habit of borrowing money, at enormous iiitciest, from wealthy 
native Cluistiaris (chiefly Atmcnians), to whom, being bi'ttcr 
acquainted with business than themselves, Ihi'y usuiilly confide 
the management of tlieir aflaiis The Chiistians, unfaithful to 
their tiusf, often ajipiopiuite to themselves cxoilntant profits, 
and this couise is pnisiied yeai aftci yeai, until, by repeatedly 
bon owing Luge sums of money at a heavy and accumulating 
inteicst, the indulciit and confiding Titik is mined, •and the 
U 3 UWOUS lendei eniiched at his expense Tiausactioiis of this 
dcsciiption aie vciy <10111111011 among the Tuiks holding high 
Coveinmenf ofTlces Ths Tiiik bonows fiom the Aiinenian a 
large sura, at high interest, >111 ordci to obtain a paslialic, by 
making a handsome picscnt to the Fume i\Innstei , he then 
extorts money, in evciy way piactaablc, fiom the people of the 
provmcaovci which he rules, in oidci to reiniy both piincipal 
and interest, and amass a puvatc foitiinc. 

The ftvtivc C^Ihristians, elnclly Armenians, employed in the 
subordinate government olliecs, aic lepoited also to pursue a 
•systematic course-.of biibery and fraud, which is conmved at 
*by their supeiiois. “Nothing foi nothing,” iviites anobscivant 
travsller, “ is the motto, or, at leapt, ’the practice of the Ottoman 
Empire, and m no quarter in these lands can poor pities 
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enter the lists with affluent crime”* The natives say of a 
public functionary, “ He cats a great deal,” alluding to his 
rapacity foi money, and the word iuciioet is specially used to 
signify the bribe oftered to a judge, or other public functionary 
Often have the Russian Autocrat and the spiritual despot of the 
Vatican aitfully availed themselves of this gross venality to 
cany out, by profuse bribeiy, their ambitious and iniquitous 
designs The enormous and lumous evils of such a system are 
evident. An Englishman, for instance, who was some time 
since engaged to build a steam-fiigate for the Oovernment, 
discoieied that moic than double the numbei of workmen he 
had actually employed wcic enteied on the icturns made by tlie 
chief cleik in the naval yard, causing tlnis the expense of the 
fugate to appeal much gieater tluin it really ivas, to the injiity 
of the builder. The same fraudulent deception was practised in 
nn expel imental faim, managed for the Oov eminent by a Scotch' 
man, and in a large foundiy superintended by an Englishman , 
but every attempt to check these abuses failed, tiuongli the 
Wibory of the higher offleers by the subordinate offldial agents 
The exertions of the English to benefit the Turks have, in tins 
way, not unlroquently been defeated Sc\ eial English inci eliants 
complained, also, of tlie gieat dilhcnlty cxpeiienced in tians* 
acting business with tlie native Christians, in consequence of 
then want of tiutli and lioncsty A vcibal engagement is 
never consideied binding, ueitlier do they sciuple to bie.ik 
written contiacts legally settled, piefeiving, foi tlie «ake of a 
little more gain, the cliancu ol obtRining a decision in tlicir 
favour in coiuts of4l.iw, vvlieic tin* judges iiie^ avowedly open to 
bribeiy. 

Tlie standard of female morality is said to be very low at 
Constantinople, especially among the uppei ranks of soehv>ty , but 
the secluded lives of mosf of the women, Turks and Chiistians, 
prevent irregularities of conduct from being exposci to such 
general obsci ration as is the ease in Europe, It is a well 
known fact tliat tlie ladies of the harem possess considcrabl<? 
political influence, and many thousand Russian roubles have 

Letter of the Rnv Mr Cirahaftn to the Bev Dr Wilnon Lectures 
on FiOKign Churches ” — L 2, p 80 
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found their way there before now. The late Sultan’s mother was 
a lady of eminent abilities , so is the daughter-in-law of Meliemet 
Ah. Turkish ladies play a great part in Eastern politics, in 
spite of eunuch guaida and veiled faces. The question lias 
sometimes been asked, whether the Turks or the Christians are 
most corrupt ? It may, perhaps, be difficult to strike correctly 
the balance between them, each having their peculiar vices ; 
the Turks exhibit the vices usually attending sensual and indo- 
lent habits of life, and which are, consequently, more private 
and unobserved ; while the Christians, by their greater activity 
of mind and entei prize of character, arc led into vices 
equally reprehensible, if not worse, and, at all events, more 
glaring. The Tuiks may generally be considered as having 
a stronger religious sense, and a greater respect ioi truth 
and honesty, than the Oriental Christians, though they 
often follow the evil example set them by the latter iii 
also violating these obligations. Can it, thcrefoie, be a caU'Ci 
of surprise that the Turk should liave long since conceived 
such a deep contempt for the Christian and his religion*^ 
Although this feeling has, of late years, been softening down, it 
is still frequently displayed, as is illustrated by the following 
anecdote, related to me by an English resident . Having 
stopped a few days previously to pay the toll at the gieat floating 
bridge leading from Galata to Stamboiil, he heard ithe toll- 
kee'per, who was a Tuik, say, on rutin ning some small clungu 
to a native Christian jvlio nnincdiately preceded him, “Take 
this, you ddg;” while, Qi\ handing him his own change, he 
said, “ Take this, my son showing, on ,thc one hand, his 
respect for the Englishman, and lOn the other his contempt for 
the native Christian. It must be obvious, fi om what has been 
stated, t^at the reformation of the Christians is an indispensable 
{ircparatory step to that of the Mohammedans, and that no 
effort should be spared for the* accomplishment of this great end 
Up to a reccyt period the administration of the affaiis of the 
jarge community qf 'Armenians (as also of the other Chris- 
'tiau bodies) was conducted by an agent of the Imperial Govern- 
ment^ in concert with the Patrnu'ch, who possessed thus the 
absolute power of a Pope, regulating everything respecting, the 
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imposition of taxes, the enforcement of the laws, &c. This led 
to gieat ahufat's, such ns the sale of large benefices to persons 
wholly unfit to tuKil their im^M>rtaut duties, the misapplication 
of funds intended for the education of the peoide, and many 
acts of oppression. An example of this abuse of power was 
afforded by the severe peissceiitions earned on a few years since 
at the iii'itigation of tlie Ainicnian piiesthood, against the 
ineinl)ei«i of their body who had seceded fiom then Chuich, 
IciMiig been convinceil of its cirois by the study of the Woid 
of God and the iiistiuctions of the Aineiiean inissioiuiiies. 
Within the last two yeais, howc\ci, the Sultan has reduced the 
powei of the Patiiaichs by appointing a council of laymen lor 
the regulation of seeulai matter^, and of ecclesiastics and 
laymen foi that ot Church affal^•^ It is, however, icadily 
admitted that theie aic among the Ainienians individuals dis- 
tinguished for stiict integiity and general icspectability of 
chaiacter The low tone of lui^als lefeiied to is the iiatuial 
result of the eoiiupt teaching olitheii Chuicli 
t HeFOJIMS in I lie AllMlMSlKAnoN 01' TUE GoVKllNMENT — 
Aftci the foiogoing details ic'>pccting the geneial inoial coi* 
ruption of the pcojde .and the gloss vcn.vlity picvailing in tlic 
Goiermuent ollues, it is but justice to add, tliat gieat impioic- 
iiieiiti have taken place in the administration of tlie alhiiis of 
the Empire \Mthin tlie l.isl half-centuiy Tlic-iO rcioiins, wliiuli 
were commenced by tlie late Sultan, are stc.idily caiiicd pd by 
his enlightened and benevolent suctUvssor 

For the better understanding of amelioi ativins, it is ne- 
ccssaiy to supply sonjc details of tlje foim of adiniiiistration ofllic 
Goveinment, and of the const,itution of the bo'dies of Ulemas and 
Dervishes, which aie llic two most influential in the eniiuie 
Some paiticulars will then be added, respecting the i^unicip.d 
government of the Cliristian population, the administnition of 
justice, and of the commercial, ’linancial, military, naval 
dcpaitments of the Govei nment * 

The Govi-rnment consists of the Pi'iv^C^ouncil (called, als(^ 
Divan) , tlie Divan, or State Chancery, and of sepaiate admi^ 

* Sivorul ('uod autliuntics hav( boon loiuiidtcil, and, uiiiuDg otburs, tl>c 
rtupt “ Lotlcre of Lbiciuii” 
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nistrationa for each dupartment of affairs. The Privy Council 
includes the Giand Vizier, the Sheik-ul-islarn, the Scraskicr 
(Ministci of Wai), the Oapitan Pasha (Minister of Maiiiie), tlu* 
Giand Master of the Artillery, the Ministci of Foreign Affaiis 
(formeily Reis Effendi), the Minister of Finance, the Ministi'r 
of Comraerce and Public Woiks, the Musterhar or Councillor of 
the Giand Vi/ier, holding the office of Ministei of the Interior, 
tlie Mmistoi of Police, the Piesident of the Council of State, 
the Pii cctor of the Mint, the Intendant of the J ofottfs, oi piopcrty 
bf longing to the mosque«, and other religious foundations Tlie 
teiiii ^Sublime Port<‘ implies the Cabinet of the Porte, which 
ii'siially meets in tlie palace of the Grand Vi/icr I lie Privy 
Count il meets gcncially twice a week The official title of the 
Sultan IS that of Padishah, or Ottoman Einpeior of the Ea^t, 
Pievious to 1774, the title of Padisliah was not accorded by 
the Tiirkisli Goveinment to any othei soveieign. Catheiinc 1 1 
of Russia then obtained it by trd^ty, and also Napoleon, in 1807 , 
since whicli it has been conceded to all othei i uling sovereigns 
Tlic Divan, or State Clianceiy, is composed of one liundicd 
and twenty-one membcis, and coinpiisos the siipeiioi and in- 
toiior functioiiancs, to wiioin the Tinkisli name of Qnalemne (of 
tlic pen) IS applied These functioiiancs may b(‘ classed under 
live eategoiics The first aic called Ferieks Tlie Di\an it. 
independent of the Ministry and of the Council of the Empire, 
but its.icsolutums only become impoitant when they are sanc- 
tioned by tlie Cabinet and the Impcnal Council 

He^ldes the Cabinet, them are ten other Coumils, one liiung 
attached to eaili of the above Mmi'steiml di'p*! tnient'., except 
that of Foieign Attaiis, Tlie hcad^ Council is the, so-ealle<l 
“ Council of State and J ustiec,” the Piesident of which, as before 
1 emarked, a membei of the Cabinet oi Divan Theie !•=, more- 
ovei, a so-called ‘‘Boaid of Tianslatois* attached to tiie office 
ot Miiiistei'^of Foreign Affairs — a Board winch has suppjicd 
Tuikey with some, of its most cclcbiated men 
The Till kisli empiutj UpliVided into thii ty-six “Governments,” 
Mibdividcd into “ Pioviiices,” “Districts,” and “ Nahiyes,” or 
groups gf villages and hamlets , 

The Govei iioi-Geiioial (Vaii) of each of the above thirty-snt 
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grand divisions is assisted by a permanent Council, one of the 
members ol whicli is the Gicek or Armenian Mutiopolitan, or 
the Jewish Riibbi, according to cii cumstances ; another pi oof 
of Tuikish tolerance. 

Tlie pay of the Grand Vi/ier, and of the Sheik-ul-Islam is 
100,000 piastres a-moiitli each, or about 840 pounds sterling , 
and that of the othci iiienibera of the Cabinet vanes, according 
to lank, from 70,000 to 50,000 piastres a-month 

THE ULEMA. 

The Koran being the only authoritative source of law, as 
IN ell as of religion and science, among the Mohammedans, the 
ministers of leligion and the lai\}eis form a single ordei, calW 
Ui.i-siA, divided, lumevor, into two classes, one exclusively 
devoted to the religioub sei vices of the mosques, and the otlm 
to the administration of Justl(^P This division was rendeiwl 
necessary by the piaycrs and ablutions prescribed in the Koian 
being too fieiiucnt and nuriieious to allow the persons who snpi'r- 
j II tended them to undeilake the oflice of Judge. They all, how- 
cvci, belong to the same oidoi, the admuustrntois of justice 
being invested with a sacci dotal character ns well as the oflitKil 
attendants iii the mosques The order of Ulemas forms so 
jiowcirful a body m the State, whose destinies it has often i uled, 
that some account of its constitiitiuii will be found int«jiebting, 
especially to those wlio de&ire cleaily^to understand the piesciit 
efforts at reformation progressing m Turkey. ' 

Every Mussuji»an may be entitled to become a member of 
the Ulema body, providedfhe submits toVeceive the requisite 
education. All males are required by the Koran to attend the 
schools (Mekteb) attached to the mosques, until^ they have 
learnt some portions of the Koran * Those who are ambitious 
to rise to offices of influence by advancing in karning, die 
admitted, after an examination of their fitness, as students in the 
liiglicr colleges, called Medresse. A very small cell, furnisjifd 
only with a mat and divan of straw, is allotted to each student, 
he evciy morning receives a portion of bread and prepared ncc 

• 9oc section on Eclucntion, p 59 
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(pilau) for the day, besides a few pence as pocket-money , and 
lie has to support luinsclf chiefly as a scribe (hiatik\ by copying 
manuscripts, keeping merchants’ books, or assisting to sweep tlic 
mosques At the end of ten or twelve years’ study or more, 
after several examinations, the student obtains from tlie Slieik- 
iil-Islam a diploma of Moulaztm, which is the first degree of 
the Ulema. He is then entitled to hold the office of Naib, or 
Cftdi, of a province 

But, if lie ho led by ambition to aspire after the highei dignities 
of the law, he must devote seven more years to the study of 
jurisprudence, of oral interpretation, &c , and then, aftei a final 
and stiict cxarnination by the Mufti, he leceives the degree of 
Mudens, or Doctor Tl e first dignities of the magistracy now 
lie open to his hopes But theie is still a further division , lie 
can obtain the situation of Mufti in a court of appeal, in which 
case he loses all chance of further advancement, or else, by 
keeping hi8 name on the roll of Mudens, he can pass through 
the ten higher degrees of the law, from what is termed the 
College of Duternah to the Snleimanf^eh, which coiistitut<*s tlic* 
I'lghest rank of the Ulema He is tlien qualified to lecoive the 
title ot' 3folla Mokred^t, and to be called by the Sultan to the 
office of Sheik-ul-Iilam, who is the next personage to the 
Sultan in the Empire. 

It ^thus requires a man to have laboured peisevcnngly more 
tliiin half his life, under gieat privations, before he can hope to 
attain any of tlic high offices in the judicial dcpaitinent ot tlie 
State. The students aie culled Stikhtcs, Softas, oi BOoiched, 
because it is supposed tliat thcy'burn with a Ic'iX for knowledge , 
they are chiefly from Syna and Asia*i\Jinor, and their, number is 
so considerable, that Constantinople alone contains above 20,000 , 
they are ^he most fanatical, turbulent, and savage subjects 
among the Turks.* The grealjpr number reach only the rank 
of Cadis, ^r judges of Naib Birth, pationage, and w(jalth 
assist, however, matciiall^ in obtaining promotion , and the 

high officers often procure for their children, from then birth, 

• * 

* Proofs of this wore recently fumisheil by_ then endeavours to cicito a 
religious' insurrection in Constantinople, and by their going m a body^o 
threaten the Sultan, because he had not declared war witli Russia > 
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the lionomry titles of Mttderis and other degrees of office, 
without their ever holding them 

One of the hi st posts occupied by the Muderis is that of head 
of a Medrese (College) of the lowest order ; he then advances by 
gradation to that of the highest rank, which is the Suletmamyeh, 
The eldest among them are then pioraoted to the rank of superior 
judges, who are eight in number, — those of Galata and Eyoub, 
Scutari, Smyrna, Salonika, Larissa, Aleppo, and Jerusalem. 
The next step by seniority is to the four superior Mollaships of 
Adiianople, Brusa, Damaseus, and Cairo. The next arc the 
Mollaships of Mecca and Medina. One is raised to the rank of 
Istarabol-Effendi, or master of the police at Constantinople ; 
then come the offices of Kadi- Asker of Anatolia, Kadi-Asker 
of Roumelia, and, finally, the supreme rank of Grand Mufti, or 
Sheik-ul- Islam. Another member of the Ulema is the Nakib- 
ul-eshraf, or chief of the hiniirs. 

The sacerdotal and judicial power have always been united 
in the pel son of the Sultan, and originally the chief Ulema was 
only the highest judge under bun, all the decisions respecting 
the right interpretation of the Koran, m important cases, being 
delivered directly by the Sultan or Khalif , but, as the time of 
the Sovereigns became more engaged m conquests and State 
pohtic-i, they delegated the excicise of their sacerdotal and 
judicial functions to the Ulemas, transferring to them, b^ this 
pioceeding, an immense power over the minds of an ignorant 
and fanatical people No act of the Mohammedan Govern- 
ment IS leadily obeyed, unless declared to hem strict conformity 
with the Koran, ;i(ld obligatory; therefore, upon all the faithful 
1 his sanction is called Fe^va , and for a long period, the right 
of granting it has been exclusively exercised by the Sheik-ul- 
Islam ; he usually consults the College of Ulemas, each member 
voting yes or no, Thfs privilege has never been resisted hut 
on one occasion, by Mourad IV., who dared to decapitate one 
of them for opposing his will. They have aometiines used the 
ietva to dethrone Sultans, and deliver tliem over to the fury 
of the Janissaries. Aft new laws, and even the question *of 
^eace and war, must arwait,the sanction of the Sheik-ulilslam. 

« The body of the Ulemas, combining thus all the talent and 
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learning of a country, where the large masses of the people 
are sunk in ignorance, and being firmly compacted together 
by self-interest, constitute a hierarchy possessed of immense 
power, and forming the most solid part of the Ottoman 
institutions. A third portion of landed propeity of the empire 
was awarded them at the conquest, for the support of the 
mosques, and this has since been greatly increased by legacies 
and purchases. They are exempt from all taxes, arbitrary 
confiscation, and the punishment of death The office of 
Sheik-ul-Islam, is the only one in the State held for life. All 
the inferior judges are appointed by the chief judges foi one 
year only, and receive no salaries from the State, but are 
entitled to the enormous tax of one- fortieth of the value ol 
the litigated property submitted for then adjudication. 

This vicious system sufficiently accounts for the existing 
gross corruption of justice. The three highest judges alone are 
paid by the State. It is obvious, that while the Ulemas form a 
powerful body, which it will be difficult to overturn, they have 
the strongesf motives of self-interest and ambition to prescivc 
things as they are, oppose all innovations, and airest thus the 
progress of civilization , for they clearly perceive, that the ex- 
tension of education among the people, would soon break down 
their present monopoly of knowledge and power, and ultimately 
dcpri'^e them of their enormous wealth. They conseqliently 
have resisted, as far as they were able, the attempts at reform 
made by the late and present Sultans , some of them, however, 
being men of more enligbtenCibminds and sounder judgment, are 
believed to be impres^scd with the necessity of longer opposing 
improvements in the institutions lof the country, , even for 
tlie sake of self-preservation; and one of them has been 
persuaded /by Rechid Pasha to visit Pans, in order to study 
European .civilization. , 

The mimsters of public worship receive the generic titlp of 
ImamSy which in ’Arabic means president or chief ; the same 
naftie is given to any ^lerson of either sex, who habitually con- 
ducts prayer in public or pnvate, and also to several 
eminent expounders of the Koran, such as the four gre^ 
orthodox Imams, — Eb(ni Hanifey Maltkty Schaffity and Hanheh, 
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The Sultan, as spiritual head of lalamism, is also called Imam- 
ttl-mushmin. The Imams, however, are not a body set apart by 
oidination, for the exclusive perfoimance of religious rites, 
tlicy can attend to any other pursuits they like, and arc not 
rcqmied to djftei in their mode of life from the rest of the com- 
munity Hlaiiy mosipics are founded by private individuals, 
who piovide in perpetuity foi all the offices of public worship, 
m.ikiiig them hcieditaiy in one or several families, including 
sometimes their own ; when no such provision has been made, 
the Imams are appointed by the Sultan, and are inferior to the 
judges. 

There are five classes of religious functionaries, — the Sheikhs, 
who are Ulemas of the ordei ot Muderts (professor or doctor), 
who, as the authorized expounders of the Koran, occupy tlic 
chair of prenchei , * the Khaliht, members also of the Ulem.i, 
holding only the degree of Mouhtzim, but appointed Imams liy 
the Sultan, and delegated to read in his name the official 
prayers, on Friday (the Moslem Sabbath), a service called 
Khoulhe, tlic Jnuims^ who peifoini the oidinary flaily sei vices 
of the mosque, and the mainage and funeral ceremonies, the 
MazzmSy ivlio summon the people to prayer fioin tlie minaict'^, 
and the CayimSy who attend to the cleanliness of the mosques 
The three last orders do not belong to the corporation of tlio 
Ulemas. 

THE DERVISHES 

There is another religious order deserving some notice, on 
account of their i emote origin, anfl Singular chamclcr, and of the 
paramount iiifliyencc they exertisc upon t^ie social condition of 
the erapir/^ , this is the order of Dervishes. The origin of the 
Dervishes, Santons, Sofis, and Fakirs, is much more ancient 
than that of Mohammedanism ; the existence of this class of 
leligious fanatics, who lay cViim to special revelctions from 
heaven, and to immediate supernatural intercourse with tlic 
Deity, can be traced back to the reiqotest periods in the history 
of India, Persia, Egypt, and of all the regions of Central A?ia 
The doctiines they generally have professed, liave consisted of 
^ combination of the visionary Pantheism of the Egyptian and 
* Sec description of mosques, p 34 
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I’ersian magi, with the spiritualism of the Platonic, and the 
rationalism of the Aristotelian schools of philosophy Long 
before the promulgation of Islaiiusm, the Softs weie divided 
into two sects, called Meschaiounsy “ Peripatetics and 
Isckrachatouns, “ Contcmplatives,” each originating m the 
systems of philosophy then prevalent. 

Mahomet aitfully contrived to adopt his new scheme of 
religious belief to the natural propensities of character and 
existing prejudices of the Oiientals, by bon owing from all the 
existing systems of religion and philosophy, he thus introduced 
into it a large measure of the low spiritualism of the Pan- 
theistic school, which, assuming everyllung in cicalion to be 
a part of the Deity, favouis the idea of a material God lie, 
m this manner, piactically leduced Islamism to a system 
of sensual materialism, undei the disguise of a puie and 
refined spirituality. It became easy, theiefore, for the Pagan 
Pantheistic Santons, Sohs, and Fakirs, to find a place m the 
Islam creed. 

The Khalif Ah was one of the first Moslems who set the 
example of retuement from the world, and of a life of repent- 
ance and self-denial, he adhered to the puiest piccepts of the 
Jvoran, and diligently engaged in works of chanty, and his 
sect, which numbered many followers, was called Sufashnbi 
(from Safi, “pure”). The teim Dervish, in Persian, means 
“ mendicant it is also said to be derived fiom the woid der, 
“ gate,” and vic/i, “ sketched,” because the poor generally in 
the East sleep undei gateways. And the woid Soft is sup- 
posed to be derived from the Arab Sqf, “ wool,” in allusion to 
the woollen robe worn by the sect.. 

The Dervishes, however, soon departed from' the strict 
observance of the law, as the fundamental rule of the sect, and 
graduallv lapsed into the contemplative mysticism of the Hindoo 
Fakirs, ahd Santons, indulging iii the pleasurable excitement of 
ecstatic half-deliTious dreams, and pietendcd communications 
with the spiritual ^orld ; a mode of existence highly congenial 
With the over-active imaginations ana' love of indolence natural 
to sensual Onentalists. Some adopted a sohtaiy life, while 
others united in religious societies, each under a ruling heai^ oi 
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Sheikh, coirehpoiuling exactly with the monastic oiders of 
Chii&ticins Tliesc sects rapidly multiplied under vaiiout> 
leadcis, some still paitially adliciing to the obsoivaiices of tlio 
Koiaii, while otheis entirely gave tliomselves up to the wildest 
fanaticism. The number of then sects has been estimated by 
llammcij at thiity-six,* twelve of which existed befoie the 
foundation of the Ottoman empire, and the other eighteen weic 
foiiiicd between the fouiteentli and eighteenth centuiies , some 
wiiteid ha\e stated the miinbci to be seventy-two The sides 
of Mount 01}mpus, m Asia, wcie, at one time, inhabited by 
tliousands of iMoslciii ecnubites, living in cells excavated out of 
the locks 

lint I’erMa is the countiy wlicic the Deivishcs have always 
been most floinishing , the celcbialed Persian jioets, Saadi ami 
llafiz, were of that sect, and then beautiful poetic compositions 
celcbiatc the puicst rantheism So great was the populaiity of 
tlio Dervishes at one peuod in Persia, that one of them. Shall 
Ismail Sefewi, leaclied the tliione, and founded the dynasty of 
the Sopliis AV'lieii the Tuikiali Sultan Oiclian oi’gani/eil, in 
1328, the body of Janissaiy Gnaids, m older to insjme them 
with a icdigious zeal, he got Iladji-liektaeli, a venerable Sheikh, 
and the fouiidci of the oiihu of Bektach Dei v ishcs, to bless them, 
by holding the sleeve of his robe ovei the head of each of the 
ofliceis , A piece of cloth hanging dowui fiom behind tlie 
tuiban was adopted lu commemoration of this ceremony, wfiuh 
sccnicd to the Dervishes the support of the fanatic t7{im'>‘'aiics 
pvei nftei , , 

The power of ^ic Dervishes pver the common people was 
soon discovered by tlic Sultans and Ulemas to be foimidablo 
and dangerous. "While these laving enthusiasts do not openly 
oppose the Koran, they assume to be emancipated b^ special 
Divine inspiration fiom all estab'ishcd law and settled j^eligious 
observances. They do not undisguisedly avow tins, ev6n to can- 
didates seeking admission into their society ; they first insist upon 
tlieii strict obseivance of all established ifbgioiis duties and 
social customs , but, exactly like the Jesuits, aftei they arc assuied 
of the noviciate having, by long mortification, entirely .sunk 
• * Ilist do I’Emp Ottom , t i , j> 395 
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lii <3 mdiviiluality, and become intimately assimilated vvitli tlie 
interests of the ordei, tliey then fully initiate liiiii into then 
tine priiici|dc8, whicli may be briefly stated as follows. 

The initiated is assured that the Koran only contains an 
allegoiy of piccepts and maxims purely political, that when 
liabits ot mental devotion have been contracted, the worship of 
God IS a purely spiritual act, winch entirely supersedes all 
outward forms and ceremonies, and all human inteipietation of 
the wiitten woid Mewlann-Djclndeddin^ the gieatest mystic 
poet of the East, and foiindet of an ordci of Dcrvishc'*, 
expounded the essence of then dogma m the following piayei • 
-- “O iny Mastei, thou hast completed my doetiine, in teaching 
me that thou ait God, and that all is in God ” They ni this 
way sapped the foundatioiia of all public law and authoiily, 
making tlie imiiulscs of then depiaved and morbid conscicm es 
the sole ailnteis of light and wiong Like the Jesuit^, also, 
thiy niMst upon an unlimited holy submission to the Sheikh of 
the Older, one of then greatest authorities, Ihiyczid of Bcst.iini, 
told Ins di< iples, “ (Uonft/ /iw, f am <d>mc all” “ UTateief 
you do, whatevei you tlnnk, let yoiii Sheikh he e\ei piesent to 
youi mind,” is the mental ejaculation called liabouta, which 
cveiy Deivish coiitnmally lepeaS 

A belf-eoiihtituted \oluutary body, fieed fiom the icstiahit of 
all established anthoiity, and holding such piineiple^* as the 
ibovC) must be eminently dangerous to the peace and wclfaic of 
society The Dervishcn have obtained, in various ways, a voiy 
strong hold ii'pon the minol>i» and feelings of the lowci class of 
Moslems. Tlic extiaoidniary* and exciting fliaractei of then 
idigious worship, and tlicir assumption of the power of woi Ic- 
ing miiaelcs, are always soinces of great attiaction to a supei- 
stitious, fuiiatieal, and ignoiant people. They have recouise to 
all kiiull of juggleries and imjiositionsj to gratify the popular 
passion mr tlie maivellons. Their morality is fiequently \ery 
loose many of tlie worst chaiacters joining the order for the 
sake of obtaining a livelihood in idleness The people, however, 
rtiake wonderful allowances for the grossest misconduct, believing 
the souls of the pietcnded saints to he alicady purified and 

* See Moliaimiicclan Ihligious Oi'romoines, p 31 
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united with God, and in no way contaminated by the deeds of 
tlie body. Some of the sect may be considered as crazy 
f.inatics, many, however, aic cunning and artful impostors, 
while in others there is, probably, a mixture of the knave and 
the fool. 

As <i body, tliey are fully aware of tlieir immense power, and 
have more than once displayed it by raising rebellions against 
the luleis of the country. Some of the sects, half religious, half 
political, have committed at vatious periods acts of great cruelty 
and oppression , the most notonous and dreaded of them was the 
sect of the Ismayly, or Assassins, of which there is a remnant m 
the mountains near Tripoli * The Ulemas, wlio, belonging to 
the Sonnite sect of MoIiamiiied.uis, are stiict expounders of the 
Koiaii, have always been at enmity with the Dervishes, who, 
belonging to the Shiite, oi Persian sect of Moslems, piofcss a 
more mystical foim of Islamism. 

Tlie Ulemas have constantly exerted themselves to lessen the 
riv.il power ot the Dervishes, but, hithcito, with little success 
Tlie Sultan Mahmoud struck them a severe blow, after his 
destruction of the Janissaries , for the Bektachi Dervishes, the 
great patrons of the Jani'«saries, having excited some revolts, 
the Sultan, with the advice of the Giaml Mnfti and clnol 
Ulemas, had the three cliiefs of the order publicly executed, and 
suppressed the congregation, Uinishing most of its meriibcis 
Such, liowcver, is the daring of tlicsc fierce fanatics, tliat lie 
was aftcrvvaids publicly upbraided for Jhis act by one of them, 
and only ventured, in the presence of the peoide, to order him 
to be taken away^ as a mudinanr A Dcrv'sli, fiom Bokhara, 
presented linuself, a few ye*rs since, at the public audience 
of llechid Pasha, and loaded lum with violent abuse, calling him 
a dog, an Infidel, a lecreant, on account of the reforms he was 
introducing, and concluded by invoking down upon jliim the 
thunder of heaven, and the dagger of every true Mussulman. 
The "Vizier was so afraid of the popular excitement such a scene 

miglit create, that he only ordered him to.he quietly removeiJ 

* . 

* Hre pnffp .'jIG Thfi most, complete history of flic Dervishes will be 
oml Ml Ubu nil’s “ Letlcrs on T.iikej,” wliuli have been consuUetl, wiHi 
oilier uuthontiea, lu the proporatiua ot this sketch. 
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by the servants. This body of fanatics may, therefore, jnstly 
be considered as oflFermg one of the greatest obstacles to tlio 
amelioration of the condition of the lower classes, and to the 
advancement of knowledge and civilization in Turkey. 

IlblOnMS IN TUB MUNICIPAL ADMINISTHATION, of CURISJIANS, IX 
urn ADMINISTBATION OF JUSITCL AVI) OF COMMEItCIAL AIF lilts 
— I'EESENT EXPOBTS AND REVFNUE. — MTLirvBY AM) NIVIL 
OBG INIZATION 

With regard to the municipal administration, tho Christians enjoy 
in Turkey the same franchises as are enjoyed by Hutish communities 
Tliey elect the mayors and the municipal councils of their communes 
dt public assemblies held for that puriiose, without any intcivention, 
nthoi dirocllj oi indirectly, from tho Government or its agents The 
municipal councils, which do not depend on the Go\ernmcnt foi 
iihat concerns the administiation of the commune, aiP responsible to 
tliose assemblies for tlicii .icts, and their constituents h.iie the right 
to depose them without any inters ention on the part of their Go\ em- 
inent, and to demand their punishment in case of exaction, dilapida- 
tion, 01 other transgressions of their duties With regard to ciiil 
law, the Chiistians in tho Ottoman Empnc are ticatcd on a footing of 
equality with the Mussulman They enjoy the same lights, they arc 
subject to the same obligatious, they pay the same coiitiihiitioiis, 
there exists no exception in tavour of the one to the pi ejudice ol the 
other The only diffeiciicc existing between Christian and Mussulman 
subjects with regard to cimI law, is, that tho Chnstmn male subjects 
oicT fillecn jcais of age, pay a personal annual contribution, the 
iich, 12s , the middle class, 6s , and the lower class, 3s , whilst the 
Mussulmans aiC exempJ from this contribution But tho Chris- 
tian subjects me exempt frJiili forced military scivicc, to which the 
Mussulnnins only are ohligato,*il} subject Tli,e Christian subjects 
who loluntaiily oflFei their militaiy sirvices arc exempt from the pay- 
ment of the .ihove-mcntioncd personal tax , hut the Cliiistian popula- 
tions have such a lepugnancc to military service, that, notwithstanding 
the wis^jcvS of the Ottoman Govermnent in that respect, they would 
prefei paying ten times the conttibution to serving iii the army 
With regard to judicial administration, tho Christian subjects, m 
a law-suit among themselv,es, are judged by their own national com Is 
of law, composed of the members of their municipal councils, and 
picsidcd ovei by their bishops, and there is at ronstantmoplc, for 
cvoi-y nation, a sort of court of appeal The law-suits between 
Ottoman and Christian subjects are judged by the Ottoman tribunals, 
where the Christian holds a position similar m every respect to that 
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of the Miissulmnii There exist, moreoier, so-ealled mixed tribunals 
for the settlement of the disputes of foreigners residing in Turkey, 
and for the trial of foreign offenders against the laws of the country 
The mixed tiihiiiials of tommeice aie composed one-half of foreign 
and one-half of iiatiie merchants, the former appointed by the foreign 
Ambassadors, and the lattei by the Porte There is also at Constan- 
tinojile a spoeial tribunal for maritime commerce Mixed tribunals 
foi the trial of foreign ciiminals or offenders are now established m 
all the large cities of the I'lminre, one-lialf of the membets are natives 
of Turkes, nho permanently fill those posts, and the other half belong 
to the countrj of the person on trial, and arc chosen by the respective 
Consuls, whose consent is necessary' for a capital execution 

The administration of justice is based on the penal code of 1840, 
the oidinanccs of 1816, and the commercial code of 1850 The first 
is brief enough, for it contains only foiiiteen articles The putting 
any person to death without a legal condemnation, the exciting to 
revolt against the Government, and muidtr, are defined to be capital 
crimes Mussulmans charged with such offences are to he tried 
publicly by the Sheik-ul-Isl<iin, if they be lesidciit in Constantinople, 
or by the municipal authorities in the provinces, the sentence of death 
t6 be laid befoie llie Sultnii for his approbation Public functionaries 
iiiiiustly depriving any person of his pioperty, arc to be compelled to 
lestoic it, and, moreovci, liable to imprisonment and the loss of their 
places If found guilty of corruption or peculation, they are impri- 
soned for three years in a bagnio, and for five yeais if they arc 
employed in the financial department ot the State Minor offences 
are also punishable by vaiious terras of imprisonment in the baguio * 
The preamble and conclusion of the above are as follows — “It is 
nntouous that, by the proclamation of the Hatti-Schcriff of Gulkhare, 

• The fnlloniivg is a very recent accounl’ot ilie puni»liinent for perjury in 
Turkey — \ rather siijgAlar scene took vl ace last September, at Adnanople 
Two men, the (hiefs of a neighbouring village, who hid been found guilty of 
perjury, were pfimcnadcd through *ihe liaraar, mounted on donkeys, with their 
faces turned toward' tlie tails of the animals, and having their heads dressed out 
in a grote&quc inanner, wiili liic hairy part of a sweeping brush on tlieir fore- 
hcMd, and some cloves of garlic Vound their neck They were prececBd by the 
public crier, who announced the crime of* which they had been guAy After 
being tkus for some time exposed to the hootiiigs of the people, they were taken 
to the court of tlie Palace, where they were dismissed, and declared incapable 
of ever holding any public office The offenders liad bcej) bribed to give evidenca 
that tlie widow of a Turk, recently dead, had been delivcied of a child, after-* 
wauls deceased, and which circumstance of the birth would make the widow the 
sole ^'■iT of all her late husband’s property. The relations of the husband* how- 
ever,,interfcred, and clearly proved the guilt of the witnesses, and they were 
condeiniicd to the punishment above mentioned 
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of the 6th of Chaban, and the 1255th year of the Hegira (\ov 3, 
1839), all the subjects of the Ottoman Empire, without cxcopUon, 
have been guaranteed perfect security with regard to life, honour, and 
property , and that all have been admitted to be considered equal in 
the eyes of the law ” The conclusion declares — “ The provisions of 
the present penal code are to be executed with regard to all subjects, 
vihether Ottoman or llayahs, without the least exception , that is to 
say, all persons are to participate in the benefits resulting from it , 
consequently, it is the duty of all to see tliat no one oppose any 
obstacle to the enforcement of this code, and every one is allowed to 
demand that justice be rendered to him ” Tlie Koran and its com- 
mentators are therefore no more acknowledged to have exclusive 
judicial authority over jicrsons bearing a Chnstian denomination The 
Christian sees no more the sacred name of his Lord and Saviour 
exposed to derision by the Cadis and Effcndis of the East 

The commercial system of Turkey, in direct opposition to that of 
Hussia, IS a vcij libcial one An ad valotem duty of only three 
per cent is imposed on all imports, a duty increased by tuo per cent 
additional when the goods leave the custom-house for home consump- 
tion No articles of import or export arc piohibited, except under 
cxtraordinaw circumstances — ^tlic introduction of fire-aims into dis- 
turbed portions of llic Empiic, and the exportation of torn in times of 
scarcity The avciage annual value ol the inipoits ol Turkey is 
calculated at 257,000,000 fiai ^s, m which England and Malta figure 
ior 103,000,000, including tlioir transit through Tuikcy of British 
goods destined tor rcrsia 

The first rank, sajs Ubicim, iii the export trade to Turkey is 
now occupied by England, and it has been gained by long and inde- 
latigable effoits on its sidcj The English, in fact, diiected, at an eaily 
period, then •attention tovv.^r^s the East 'Ihcir Levant Companv, 
established m the reign of Jame-j the Fust, sonji supplanted Fiance m 
the above tiade, noUvithitandmg the ^immense piivileges of the lattei, 
which had rcudcied itself, with the sanetion of the Portti the protectoi 
of all the Franks tialficUmg in the Levant In fact, the Giand Seignor 
had forbidden Euiopean vessels to display in Turkish waters any other 
flag thai|that of France It is paijlitularly of late y cais that the progi ess 
made by England has been inoi e sensibly felt In 1 827, the total v aluc 
of the English exports toTuikey was only twelve millions and a-half of 
francs, in which cottons figured for three fourths, m 1830 that sum 
reached twenty -six millions, and now it is one hundred and three 
millions From the latter sura must bp deducted forty five millions 
belonging to the tiansit trade of Persia That tiansit is effected almost 
entirely vid Trcbisond, vvlicnee Bntibli goods arc directed to 'I'bflis 
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The fifty-eight millions of francs representing the value of the special 
expoitatioiis fiom England to Turkey foim double the ^alue of the 
French exports to the same quartei 

The average revenue of Turkey may be sot down nt 730 millions 
of piastres, 108 going to the English pound steiling That revenue is 
derived from the tithes or ]iroi>erty origiiinlly made over to the Mus 
suliUaii coiiqucrois, from the land taxes oi other kinds, head-moncj, 
the customs, the indiiect taxes, and the tnhutes paid by Egjqit, the 
Danubian rrincijialitics, and Servia — those tributes amounting alto- 
gether to thiitj-five millions of piastics, of which thirty arc furnished 
by Egypt alone 

Shorth aftei the conquest by the Tiiiks of the Greek Empiie in 
the I^ast, the territory was divided into three portions, one of mIiilIi 
was given to the ^losques, foi the maintenance of public worship, as 
well as of the schools and hospitals attached to those religious edifit'cs, 
a second was partly distributed amongst the conquerors, and pur(l) 
left, on certain conditions, to the oiigiiial inhabitants, whilst the third 
was constituted the piopeity of the State At picscnt, three-fouitlis 
of the tcintonal property of the Empiic belong one way or the other 
to tlic Mosques, and that circumstance may account, to a ceitaiii 
ci-teiit, for the laigc sums of money furnished of late to the Divan for 
the doftneo of the country 

Turkey possesses vast wealth in mines of cojiper, silver, and othci 
metaK, hitherto cither veij badly worked, oi wholly undovelopid 
The soil is fruitful, and a genial climate iijicns plenteous fields of torn 
and wheat The country along the coast of the lllaek Sea to the 
intei lor of 8chumla is entirely a corn-growing provirue The law^aiid 
religious traditions of the country confer a singular dignity on the 
agricultural profession, but through the ig/ioraiiee of the cultivators 
of the soil, the scarcity of labourers,, .V'd the want of caintnl, the 
immense .agricultural resources of tl^e empire aic not developed If 
Uritish capital were*^ brought into this country, 'roads opened, and 
an impulse given to industry , ^nany y cars would not pass before the 
resources of the enipiie would be greatly augmented A great deal 
has been done of late years by the establishment of regular steam- 
boat communication along the Boyihorus A projected mlway to 
Belgrade, which is stopped now on account of the political crisis, 
though it has not been given up by the projectors, would have piovcd 
of incalculable advantage to the State Kussia jnterposed against ito 
constiuction — which is not a*bad test of its advantage to Turkey • 

Naval and Military System oi Turkey — The Turkish army, 
as iViW constituted, is a perfect^ new creation, and a very diffeicnt 
force from that which was in existence before the destruction of the 
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Janissaries, by the Sultan Malimoud, IGth June, 1826 The Sultan 
Selim had perceived that the military organization vihich had rcndtied 
tlie Turkish arms so dreaded and successful in former ages, was no 
longer adapted to the modern improvements in the science of war, and 
he commenced in 1796, forming ,ifcw bodies of troops ‘ trained alter 
the European fashion, these reforms, which for some time were verj 
unpopular, were more fully carried out by Mahmoud, and the great 
progress effected in a short time, was^ proved by the gallant resistance 
of the Turks, during the war with Russia, in 1828, which elitited the 
admiration even of Pozzo di Ilorgo, the Russian ambassador m l*aris 
In 1843, the ordinance was issued for raising and equipping the 
Turkish aimy upon its present footing, during the Administration of 
the distinguished Riza Pasha Undei this anangement, the seivice 
consists of two distinct blanches — the effect i\c army, or Ntzitm, and the 
reserve, or Itedif Tlic armj consists of six divisions, oi camjis (tailed 
ottlrm) , there being a general {mnshu) at the head of each — 
neaily 21,000 Besides those six “ camps,” there aie foui othei aiinj- 
coips, one in the Island of Crete, a second m Tripoli, a third in Tunis, 
and a fourth stationed in the foitresscs of the cmpiie 
The sjstom of recruiting is voiy simple, — every able-bodied man is 
liable to SCI, VC, but only one son out of cveiy family can he enrollei, 
and an onlj son is cxomjit This system, howovoi, although much 
more equitable, and less burthensoine upon the peojile, tlian that pie- 
viously m use, has not yet ii jt with the general acquiescence of the 
Turks, whose leligious jnejudices it shocks, and foicc has, upon 
occasions, been reqimed to ensuie compliance with it 
There is another change, or innovation, recently attempted by 
the Borte, which has led to much more serious dittieulties Hitherto, 
the Turkish aimy was ,supj)licd only from the Mussulman popu- 
lation , the Rayas having, ^cen all along exempt from mihtaiy 
seivice upon the payment of ,a small head-tax, called lhatad/t, 
amounting only tc*a few plastics jeaily, by w’ay of compensation 
With the change of mteinal policy, which sought to abiiish all distinc- 
tions upon religious grounds between the subjects of the Poite, the 
continuance of this exemption was considered to he no longer 
expedielft. Accordingly, in 18^7, the Greek sadois, subjects of the 
Porte, were called upon to join the naval service, and in 1850, the 
Count il of State presented a piojoct of law, by which all the Clinstian 
subjects of the Poite wei’e to be peimitted to foim part of the land 
forces of the Sultan, upon an equal footing with Mussulmans, and the 
kharadj! tax was abolished This prqposition, however, which im- 
mediately leccivcd the sanction of the Poite, was received wit’* very 
little favour by the Chiistinn population of Turkey 
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The grades in the Turkish service are arranged very much after tlie 
model of the French aim) The men of si\ oidona are lecruited 
from amongst the population of the districts into -which the oinpiic is 
divided, and after which they aie respectively named Eacli ouluu 
has its ledif, or reserve body, equal in number to the effective force , 
the men of which are colled out foi one month in every year, for the 
purpose of instruction and exercise in military duties The full com 
plementof olTicers arc kept in pay, attached to the )edtf of each ordm, 
and reside in the towns and villages to which the men belong, and 
the men thcnischcs receive pay and lations duiingtbc month tho) are 
encamped for e-xercise This militia corresponds with the Prussian 
Landw chr 

The peiiod of active service is five vears, aftei winch term the nun 
go back to then homes, to torm the lech/*, in winch they remain fm 
seven vears, during which time lliev arc liable to he tvilled into active 
■'Civicc, when the eMgcncies of the State requne it llius, tlie 
Ottoman arm\ contains anefiective force of about 130,000 men, winch 
may he almost mstantancousl) doubled, hv musteiing to its ranks 
the reserve iinhlia To tins available loiec sliould he added the 
iriegiilar tioops, winch could he, at a given time, ]iut on the war 
fiMtnig, as well as tho iiicidental reinforromcnts winch the tiibutaiv 
pioviiiccs and (crtaiii distiuts not Intheito sul)|ectcd to the law oi 
reciuktineiit, aie hound to supjil) to the I’m to in ease of war Among 
these aic included Upper Albania, llosina, Ilei/egownia, Mg^pt, and 
the 1 lanuhi.in Pi me ipahties, vv Inch ma) fin iiish a contnigeney ot 1 20,000 
men Turkey iniy thus he coiisideied capable, ni time of war, ot 
musteiing an aimv more than half a million stiong 

'J’liere geneiallv c \’st veiy mistaken notions lesjiei ting the cdiMoney 
of the Turkish soldiers In eveiy paitol lli(;,einpnc I visited, 1 (mind 
tiioin stiong, well-piopoitioned, healtliv, qctivL-lookmg men, well el id, 
and evulentlv well fed* thev aie ceitjiiil) supeiioi in ajijieaiaiice and 
jilivsical stiength to fJie llusMau^Uoops of tlie lint The chief detect 
IS siijiposed tfl aiisc trom tho‘.vaiitot good ofhceis The Albanians 
arc a hi a VC and warlike lace of mountaineers, cvccllint shots, and 
consideicd the best intantry m I'auope, the Ugvjitians *are also 
reckoned well-discipliiied, and fii'^-ratc nifantn The ITiiiKisli 
aitillerv has been greatly improved, and their cavajiy has lost nothing 
of its ancient high reputation 

The re-oi gani/ation ot the navy -was cbinniepccd by the famou'^ 
llassaii Pacha, surnamod “ the Crocodile of the Seas,” who died iii. 
1700 Tho next Capitan-Pacha invited seveial French and Swedish 
engiifeers and ship-huilders to Tmkey, and in less than six years, 
twciity vessels of the line, built after the Fietich fasluon, were launched 
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.it Constantinople, Sinope, and Rhodes At present, the fleet consists 
of seventy vessels, iiuludiiifr si\ steam-fiigatc-, with, altof^ether, about 
2,000 guns 'Pile icgular inaiiiies aic ■‘],000, e\(liisi\e of ljl,()()() 
bailois Tlic Sultan has been greatly indeiitecl to the profcbsion.il 
skill of our countryman, Admiial AValker, for the jiiL^ent great 
cllicicncy of Ins navy 

Tlie foregoing laws against exactions and other abuses of 
power by public functionaries are excellLiit in pimeiple, but 
tli(‘ii beneficent dc'-ign lias bitbcito been gieatly fiustrated by 
tlie low standard of inoiahty generally pievnlent 

III no way lias the Sultan moic signiilly displayed bis liberal 
and patiiotie intentions than by the* inatiTU'r in vvliich he has 
Idled the high oflleeb of state The piesent Giaiul Viziei, 
RedbcliiJ Padia, au<l the Minister of Foieign Allans, A'ali 
Pasha, eapeeially, do gi eat ct edit to the Sultan's discei mm iit, 
by the eiilargmncnt of then views and the wibdom ot thin 
iiieasuros The following me some of the beneficial lesults of 
the ailiuniisfrative ictoiins that have been adopted — 

1st Agiadiial deciea''eut the bitter animosity fonneth felt* 
Iiy the Tuiks towaiiN the Cliiibtiaii'., and a gieatii spiiit of 
toleration among all religious sects in the Kinpne, — the 
liienuehy of the 'iiiiieiit Cuiistiau Chiuehes alone t vcopled 
The fust edict hy which Piotestaiit conveits v\eie prolecti d 
tiom all persecution on account of then leligious opiniops i\as 
oblaii'n^il in 1844, thiongli the exeitiuiis of oiii able and eiilight- 
I iK'd Arnbassadoi, Lord RedeliHc, this is a ine.isiiie fai heltei 
calculated elleetiially to f.ivij,u| the piogie''S ul On istiiin mill- 
/.itioii among the people and to,pioniote tlieigeneial weltaie of 
the Linpiie, tlian anj^ othei public ael evei befoie ucomiiK'iided , 
loi, since the ecclesiastical autlioiities'ot the Clnistiail Clunilies 
are no loiigei allowed to iiiteifcie with the people when following 
llien eoiib’ leiitioiis comntions on leligiolis ipiestions, the gieat 
hauler which had hitheito pieieiited the iioe eiieiil itioii ut the 
Jhhle and tlio ebtahlishmeiit of seiiptiual si bools has been c'bm- 
phitily bioken down 'fhe Cbiisliaii population aie iilieady 
e.igeily availing tlieinsolves, in several pai ts of the Linpire, of 
this fieedom, mid tlieie is now a chceiing piospect of then being 
finally dehvcicd, by the pinvei of God’s holy VVoid, from their 
piotiactcd state of spiritual igmianee and bondage, and hi ought 


s s 
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into tilt' hill (^iijo} iiioiit of the jiloiioii'i blrhsiiijr'i and pnvi- 
Io{j:o8 ot the (IosjilI How iciiuuk.ihlo n the fact, that, 
when tlu* ju'ojile ot these aiieient Cliiistiaii Cliuiclios weic 
lohhcd hy thou piiesthuotl ot tlodV most precious gift to iiuui, 
Ho sliould, <is it to shame .iiid contound the f.iithlessiicss ot 
tlieii et I lesi.i'-liu.ii luleis, Jia\e (omiiussioiied tlic head of tlic 
iJiihelieA iiiir Hlaiiis to it'stoie the fiee (.iiciilatioii of that hlo&sc d 
hook , it IS an cAont justly entitled to he itcoultd as one ol the 
most impoilant of the pieseiit age Piexioiis doiimients had 
been “ Vi7ieiial only, and Ineal and tempoiaiy in then applu.i- 
tion ,” hut tills eli.ntei of I’lotest.inis is Impeiial, and aoeoin- 
piniid XMtli the Sultan’s (jphei The lolhming is .i tiaiislition 
ol iliis most impoitant liimaii — 

“ 'I'o inj \ 1/11, Mohaiiiinetl I’ashi, I’letei t of llio I’olice in (’oiisl ni- 
tinople, tlu honoiiMhlc Miiiiblt 1 and s'loiunis ('oiiiicilloi, ihu Modul 
ot the woild, and llcgiilatoi ol the alliii' ot the lonmunutj , x\lio, 
(liiL'Lting till' piihlic uiku'sis with snblnne piuilc'iu e coinolul.ilinj; tin 
iftiuctuie ol llie I'anjmc with wi'-dom, and stiLiiglhemng the columns 
ot Its ])iospiiiTx .01(1 glou, Is the udjuoiit ol c>\ei\ gi icc lioni Uil 
^ to't High Max ('od prolong Ins gloix ' 

“ WIicii tills suhlniie and uigust mandate icnolics xon. h't it hi 
known that liitheitn those of ni\ Chiistiui subjects who li,i\e cnihiiued 
till l'ioU>taiit iailli, 111 coiise([uente ot tlieii iiol hung uudei aii\ 
sju ciallXi-.ijiponited supi iiiitLiiikiice, .iiid in conseijneiiLe ol tlu I’alii- 
aichs and Pi nii.iti s of tluii loiinii snis, wliicli lliij h.ixi leiifudinil, 
iiitiiiall) not hoiiig aide to atti nd to then alluis, li,n(> siilliiid imuli 
iiKouxtnieiice .lud dislu's ISiit in mus^.in uioOiiuu willi in\ 
iiniuiial Loiiipassioii, wliuli llie siij pint, ol ,dl, rmd whitli is niini- 
tc'-tcd to all ikiss^'s of ii]\ sulijt cts, it is Loiijriiy to nix iinjiiii.d 
jde.isnie thaj .tux one class ol.llicin should he exjio^etl to siiirciiii'' 

“ Vs, tluuloie, hx le.ison ot then l.oth, tlu ahoxe lueiitioiied aie 
ahead) a sepaiati Coiiiiiuiiiil), it is ni) lojal compassionate will that, 
foi the lacilit.itiug the coiiducting ol then allaiis, andthajthcx may 
ohl Mil ease and ipiiet and sihtx, a l.iillifiil .ind tuisLwoitli) piison 
iioiii' .imuiig tlu iiiselxes, and by then oxxn selection, slioidd he 
appointed, XMtli the tith o ‘Agent of the Piotcslants,’ aiul that he 

should ho III jclatjoru wUli.tho Picieduto ol the I’ohce 

^ • 

“ It shall ho the duty of tin Agent to liaxe in thaige the legister ot 
tligi- m.dc nicmbcis of llie coinniuiiily, xxhicli sh.ill be kept .d tin 
police and llie Agent sliall fause to be regi^teied tlieiein all biiths 
and deaths in thi' < oiuiimintx And all appluations foi passpmfs and 
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inciiiiuj;o Ikl'iiscs, and all pctilioiis on affairs concerning the toni- 
ininiity that aic to be picsented to the Sublime I’oite, oi to am olhei 
dcpaitmciit, must bo given in undei the oflicial seal of the Agent 
“ For the cjtccution of my Mill, tins my imperial sublime mandate 
and august command has been cspctnlly issued and given from my 
sublime Chancery 

“Hence, thou, who art the Minister above named, according as it 
Jias been e\plained above, wilt execute to the Icttir the jirecedmg 
oidmance, onlv, as the collection of the capilation-tax, and the deli- 
v( i\ of passpoits, arc subject to partieulai legulation^, you will not do 
amthing contrary to those legulatioiis You will not jitrmit anvtlnng 
to he icquiiL'd of them, in the mine of lee, ni on otlui pieteiiccs, foi 
maniagc licenses or legish.ition You will sec to it, that, like the 
other f omnuinitu's of the hinpue, in all their allaiis, such as piocnung 
rLiiiLtciica and places of woislnp, they should have cvcij lacditv and 
(voiv needed assistance You will not permit that anj of the other 
oonimiimties shall m anj way interfere with then cdifircs, oi with 
then worldly inatlois oi concerns, or, m shoil, with any of their 
illaiis, either secular oi leligious, that thus they may be fiec to 
( \tuise the usagi's of then faith 

“ \nd it IV ('ii)oin('d upon voii not to allow them to he mnlistcd arf 
iota in these paiticulais, or in inv otheis, and that all alicntioii and 
]Kise\eiaiuc bo pul in leipiisitioa to nuunt iin Hum in (|uict and 
setuiitv And, in case of lucissitv, they shall he lice to make iijirc- 
sentatums logviiding then allaiis Ihioiigh then Agent to the Siihlime 
1‘mte 

“ ^'lien tins my impeiial will shall bo biought to ) onr knowledge 
and ai^ineciatioii, you will liave this august duciec registeied in the 
necessaiy departments, aiuk then givcitovei to rcmaui m the hands 
ot these inj Mihjccts And •ses you to it, that its leipiucinents he 
alwavs in future’ i)c’rlo|,med in their full iinpoit • 

“Thus know thou, 'and le’sjiect in> sacied signet ’ "WTittcn in the 
hoi) month of Alohaicni, (Nnvcmbci, ISnO) ' 

“ Given in the well-guaidcd citv Constantmemvcli " 

2d The Govcinmeiit agents have been brought into gi eater 
siiboidination than was Itirraei^y the case, they cannot, tlieic- 
foie, coumiit, with the same impunity as foiineily, act’s of 
eyoilioii and oppiesbion, 'noi capiicioiisly take away the lives 
o£ the people. Cases of violent death* without tiial are now, 
oonse(|ueiitly, very line, and the Ttiil-s have lost much ot then 
foiiiier sternness of inannci and cruelty of charactci * 

* In 1811 the Ex-Grand Vi/icr Klio^rcw I’adnv was legally eonviitcd of 
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Oil. Considt'i.iblo ha\o bcni intioducod into tlio 

ailiiniiistiation (»f jii'.tuo, tlioii^h imicli r(‘iniiins to be dono to 
compb'to iti pm liic.Uioii Clii iitiaiis and aic now allowed 
to bo iiioiiibci-< of tiibiin.il'' wlieie (iiios iiirec*in;' the inteicsl', 
of thou oo-ioli"i,,iii>,ts ,uo decided , but the point has not yot 
been obtained that, in ei luiuial cases, llie o\ ideiioe of a Cliiistiaii 
sliiill be loconid a^ \ahd a}j;amst si Mussulman, it was in eon- 
seipieneo ot tins di'fei t ot tlie law, tlnit the nmideieis of Sit 
Lunonoe Jones, about two yoaia since, escaped tin piiiiishineiit 
ot death, altliougli tulh idciitilied, but wore only oondonineil to 
tlie LnUe\s 

tt!i Me.isuies lia\e In en atlopli il foi the ivtcnsion siiid iiii- 
pio\ ement of the (‘din.ltioii of all elassi s thlonghoilt the emjnie 
Jit sid( s the naval, inedieil, and iinliistiial schools alieitdy in 
oxistcneo, it is intended giaibially to oigain/c olementiuy agii- 
ciiltmal schools in sill the piovince , and to iiitiodiico the most 
api»io\ed Jvuiopeaii iinthods of teat lung A Univcisity and 
an atademy of science anti lilcialuio aio on the point of being 
Ibmided 

Wc liad a long anti inttiC'ling intcivicw with IvhianiL'l 
l^d'oinb tlio iNIinistei of Piihlic liisti nction , ht‘ is a vtny 
uitelligoiit ami w ell-intoriiicd 'I'urk, and an enthusiast in the 
taiise of c'lliitation, having visited most ol the eonntiit*s in 
Kiiiopej 111 tntlei to tolleel luloiination on the subject He coii- 
vcisftl w ith iis Itii iitMilv two htniis tin tpn hlioiis eomiLCtcd w ilh 
n ituni.il (thuatioii, ami lias piiblishisl ,s*iim* di.ilogiics m 1 ‘etsnii 
anti Tiiikisli, fill tlio Use ot selioolr- lie has a huge noiiiial 
scliool fill the ti awning ot teachets, attaelieil to tine of the gieat 
mosques, some of the jiupd-»teac’hi i s wine pieseiit at the iiitii- 
vit w^, and they appealed iniicli inteiosted in our dosciiption of 
tlie method of giving object lessons on toini and coloui, aecoid- 
iiig to the ])i ineiples of IVstalo/^i Jvliicatioii in the Moliam- 
iiieilan cleinontaiy schools, bail hitheito been cluolly contiiied 

to teaebiiig all the males to lead the Koian, and the instnidion 

« 

■ 

ililiuilmg till jiulilit iitisinj, fiiul I tiiiili iiiiHil t'ci the iLiiiibuisciiitid of 
till’ liiiiils Iio hill nils iiiiiiDpiiitiil, to lilt* loss ol all his titles, nid le 
bii^slmnnl Tn 18 "(), II i-s m Ooicitioi of [com ih, naa mfitiiui-il 

to lilie gilk\s fij] lito 111 tin same town whciu be bad rulcil for scvirul juin*, 
for bacing killed a serrant in a fit of }Ussioti 
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i)f 5Y ft'W in Wilting, 'and thcsimpl*' rnles of anllimotic, the giiK 
i(’C'civ(m 1 no odiicatioii IJiuIoi tin* lu'w system, liowever, it is 
intended to cxteml tlic couise <>t educiition atroided to tlie lower 
orders, by the addition of geogiapliy, histoiy, gcoinetiy, ii.itni d 
liistoiy, and all tlie bi.inelies of study adopted in (diii^tian 
coiintiies. Tlie Miiiistei of Public Iiistiuition is irettiii" 
elemental y srhool-books on tliese subjects pi ep.it rd m tlio 
I’liikish l.iiigiiage, besides pioviding tlic schools with m.ip'^, 
globes, and eieiytlnng belonging to a toinplete school 

aiipar.itus * 

* llioii'iw sistiiii, (diu.itioii IS broiii'lil iirnUi fliiieli< ich -- 
“1 hUmialarif hi^hUilmn 'IIil nsii il els .m iiMilmir, wiiting, 
i\ jilii 1 iiig, .mil iili^ion Alltiouj;!! Hit, olil s^'ltiii tiiil'iinil iitaily llio 
suin' -iibiLLts, tliu iillHkhI of ui'liiit Iidii Iw tlie now s\stiin bis InirniK' 
iiion, niiilmin m Hu'y ii mils si liool-i, Iw tin mlioiliii Imn <>) .i lulun di li- 
mit, il.iss ol M I tool -111 inks, winch nil now iiu m iblv iistd is tixlliooks 
j’.iRiiH nu ohlii'iil to St ml lilt 11 tliildiiii, of ullni si to s( Imn], as soon 
ns tlu^ it t nil linn sixth \t n 'lln. lUstnuUmi is gialiiiloiis, nid tlic 
siliools arc iivmil lint <1 In llicii own tuiicls, Iml it nu ms .ne n aid ini' It* 
cimi till' wlitili ot the cspi ii'cs, DoYtinuiLiil nukt up Hit dtliiuiu^ 

“2 Muldh '<i7iooh (m kli li 1 1 iislitlit ) 'Him iri ipnli i ni'w (U'llmii 
Hurt lire .it pic'int si\ smli hotiU at (.'oiisl mimopli , nimilHim;; S70 
pupils, but (joitnimtnt mtt nds to mtit isc Hit miiiibi i to lonibm 'Jlio 
nibjei H ot mstiudmn m tin in aio Ambit , oitliotfinphy, i oinposdimi, nil- 
ftioiis liislojy (Islmi), 'luikisli null imnusd Instoi^, gio^i iiibt, aijHmutu, 
iiiid giomttiy line uKo tin iiisliiuhon is ^i.dmtous, Hit' si Imuls hi iiijr 
nlitilly iniimtamt'tl hj (jintriiiiKiit 

“S ( 'olli gt s, dnidi d into tanons tlopaitmenfs 

“<f 'riit- two Sibools at the Iflttsqius 1)1 Hie Sultans \i Inm d and Stliiii, 
estalilislud lor xoimg nvn distmetl hlr toil stivuc 

“4 'lliL College ot tW Sulliun-MoHiei-} ioiinded iii ISiSf), hii iiistrnttion 
ill Hie Inglier braiiebca ol tliploiuacy luul aJmiiiiBtr.dioii ’ 

“t 'ilie Jionn.il sehool, a smfc tif gr.miinai sdiool foi all ilissis, and 
miMiig as u model loi Hic tBlablibliinciit of Muidai stliools in Hio pioiim i.d 
towns 

“d The Medie.al Mi bool of Gnlata Maiai, alitiady founded by IMnliinqd 11 
"e The Impenal Itlilitary CoUtgc 
d'f The Impel Lil Artillery College 
<7 Tlie Mamie or Nai .il College 
“ A Tlio Agricultural College 
“ i 'The Vettnnaty College * 

“ Since 1847 a University is also in. course of erection ” — (“ The Ottoman 
Empire and ita EoBOurcos," by I)r Michelscn ) 
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The forctolil doom of tlio INIoliammodan Infidel power, 

raised up by (lod foi the clmstiseniont of the apostacy of the 
Oliiislian Cluiiohes, is gonei ally believed to be near at liand , 
It ig algo supposed, that tins gieat event is finally to be eon- 
siimniated by a combination of the Christian nations foi the 
overtlnow of the dynasty of the Mahoniets, and the exinilsion 
of the Till Ivs fiom Kiiiope Tlie 'I’lirks, it is said, aie them- 
selveg a laee of concpieiois, who weie laised up as the 
ministeis of a iigliteoiis judgment on the ICasteiri Chiiichis, 
and having lived by the sword, they aie to peiish by the swoid 
Anothei inteiC'iting view, howcvci, of this impoitant subject, 
IS suggested by the question, whethei the same cud may 
not be attained, in t'u‘ providenee of (Jod, by the destiuction 
only of the spiritual power of the false Piophet, hy the eon- 
vei'^ion of his deluded lolloweis to Chiistiaiiity, and by the 
complete cvliiiclion of the ancient Clni^tiaii Climehes, — then 
eandle>.tieks being icmoved, as the just piiiiislnnont of then 
nil faith fulne>s 

The liboial mcasuics lefcricd to as now being in the couise 
of adoption by the Sultan, for the intellectual enlightenment of 
till low Cl oi(l( IS of his ignoi xnt and fanatical Moslem snh)ectN, 
and the many pi oofs supplied in these pages, that the belief ol 
the higher dasscs in then creed is gioatly shaken, tend to 
cneoiira'ge a liopo that this may be the w ay in which God, in 
Ins infinite wisdom, will bring about the diyimr up of the 

« 

'Jlio followiiic; pnnginpli which appctitil in n ncint Uiipci, bcius .i 
ptron^ lesliiiioii^ to tlu* cunicnt dcMu'^of the prosi'pt tJoviTiiinPiit for tlu' 
(lilla-tion ot kiioi' .nnong tlic^roslcm popiJatioi'i — 

“ lj\i iioi'/ss loi: Tii.iii'i'ii Ri iiooc'i Tlic Tiivliisli Govcrnniciit 
ii (oni ‘'poiidcril writing from ISulin) is in the pinitice of Buppljing 
iNdfwitli ilLirnnI iry bi hoi/Ubooks from Pi’U'-sia , .incl its rcprcsi iitativi' 
nt this ciipital has standing orders to feud to Coiiatiintinoplo cviry idiica- 
tioiial work of merit upon its Appearance licro 'Jlieso orders are the 
consi qu( nee of the travels in the west of Jiiiropo occomplislied a year or 
two ago t)y Khiainel j!,flendi, Director of thcTurkish scliools A iiuniheriff 
tenihi rs with assibtants w'cref’aleU sent to Travnik, C/urnic, Dcche, Jeiiii^ 
ha/ar, llanialuk i, Tla‘.nnd, Serai, ITersck, and IMostar, m order to organi/e 
andjeoiuhut chancnt.ary schoolstnt those places Tt is, however,* to be 
regvetted these Hchools arc only for tho Turco-Arabic eluldrcn, tho Cliriiitiuii 
population deriving no benefit from them.” 
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iMjpliiatcs , not by I lie insti uineiitality of an arm of llc'ili, but 
by an abundant outponiin;* ot litis Spiiit upon tbc'sc daik 
lOgions, loading tli(3 inhabitants to a sa\ing knowbdgi’ an<l 
accoittancc of the precious promises of lus jcvoaled Wuid 

Tn the piopbcey icspccting the drying up of tlie Kupliiate-', 
to piepaie the way for the Kings ot tlie Kast, the in->piiid 
wiitei refeiied, most piobably, to the events of past lnstoiy, as 
ptefigiiiing the future The literal Tiibylon v\as captuu'd in 
consequence of tlie waters of the Kiiplnate',, winch titi\ei'>cd 
the besieged (it\, having been divei ted fioin tlini usual i h iniu I 
into laige tionchis dug all loiind tbc walls, the bed of the 
iivei being thus di ie<l iijt, the way vvms piepaied for the Kings 
ot the Kiist, — the Modes and Peisiaiis, iiiidei C)}ins, enteiing 
the eity, whieh w.is in (his mannei siiipiised and taken 

The JJab}lon of the Apocalypse may he intended as a 
sjmbolic I epi esuitation of all the Aiitieliiistian systems of 
leligion that have ansen Miiec the advent of Messiah, and 
which aic d( signaled nndei tlic irencial nanio of Antichiist , 
these, no doubt, im bide (be coiiiipt e.istein and westein 
(lliristian CIuiicIk's and the gieat ]\loIiammedan diltision 
mtiodueed by the false inoplut Riveis, m the langiiago 
ot pioplicc), signify nations ami people (“ I'lie wateis wliii li 
thou .sawe^t, wheie the \Vlioic sitteth, aic people and iiiulti- 
tndos and nations and tongues”) By the convi isioii* to i’lo- 
testarit Chiistianity of both the Chiistian and Moslem subjeets 
ot the Sultan, the soiiuos of life ami stiength of all the piesmit 
Anti-chii'-tian systems iii'lns Mmpuc would effectually be t iit 
off, and thus thc^great mj'stlc Babylon finally be oveitliiowu 
m tbc East, by the complete fliying up of the figuiative 
Eiiplnatcs. 

The mode of interpretation of the passage of Scriptuie undei 
consideiation receives no litVlc snppoit flora the desciqitiou 
given in Daniel of the destruction of the Moslem powoi, in 

whicli it IS stated, “ lie shall also stand up against the I’lime 

» 

8f princes, but he •shall be niiOKfcN without hand,” wbuli 
Evidently implies that the system of tbc false pioplict shall be 
destroyed by the dneet agency of tho Divine powci, without 
the use of carnal weapons • 
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The Suit in atiuuls e\ery encouragement to tlic nieasnros in 
piogiC'!'* foi tlie improicmcnt of national education, by attend- 
ing 111 pei^on the jniblie e\amiiiation of tlic school^, accompanied 
by his sons , and bo is favourably distinguished iioin most of ins 
anecsturs, by (bis liboial and enlightened policy llis Majesty 
IS al-o Mcll Iviionii to have a tokiably coiiect knowledge of 
soiiu' of the difToicncea between the Piotcstaiit and othei foinis 
of Cln istiaiiity An Englisli gentleman attaehed to the 
impel i.vl Iieu'-ohold, having succeeded, by loiiiaikable detisum 
and pioiuptitiide, iii leseuing two of liis sons fioin a Jc'^iut 
college neai Konic*, wheie they bad been detained fui above six 
yeai-., and educated iii tin lioinan Ciitliolic faitb contiaiy to 
lii^ will, the Sultan listi iied witli gieat interest to the narration 
ot the details of tlusiematkable itscue, exclaiming occasionally, 
as it proceeded, “ Oh ' llic baibarians and wlien the iiauatnc 
w.isi'nded, lie sent foi liis biotlieis-in-law, and n ipicsted all 
tlie ciiciimst.iiiccs to he i elated ovei again in then piesimce , 
.iftei whicli he told tlicm, “ I tliink you will now nndei stand 
•^)im thing ot the dideieiicc bctw'een Piotestantisin alid Po[)e;y ” 
liesi<?tancc to paiental autlioiity is tonsuleic’cl by all ^IohIcuis as 
a gieat and unpardonable enme 

On anotliei occasion, a Paslia, wdio bad visited England, 
having, in conviu sation with the Sultan, accused the English 
ot iiibdeiance and bigotiy, on aeeount of then obseivance of 
the Sabbath, his Llajesty askeil the same English ceiitlcmaii 
what he had to say in his defcnte ,,lie leplied, that Chiis- 
ti.iiis felt uiidei the same obligation to obey the injunetions 
of tlie Bible, as Mohammedans ilftl those of flic Koran , that tlie 
public obscivauce of tlie Sabbath being levealed in the Bible 
as one of God’s diiect commandments, vvas considered of Divine 
obligation by all sincere Cliristians , on which, the Sultan using 
lip fiom the divan, said caiuestly^to the Pasha, I hofie you aic 
satisfied with the ansvvei Tlic dome of St Sopliia having, 
within the last few years, required some repaus, several laige 
ancient Mosaics repiescnting poitions of Scripture hislor^, 
vveio brought to light, in'beaiitiful picservation, on the lemov.fl 
of a coating of whitewash* The Sultan went to examine •them, 
anjf was only prevented from allowing these specimens of ancient 
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art to lernaiti nnoovcrod, by th« fear of Iiiirtin^ tlio prcjuflipcs of 
Ills lanatical people, but, considering Ihctn as the piopi i ty rif 
history, he peimittcd exact copies of them to be made, h<‘foie 
they wcie again coveicd ovei These anecdotes, and otliei", 
foi which I liave not space, aic interesting, as sticngtlnMiimf 
the belief that the Sultan is eainestly disposed to jiiomote 
every nieasiiro calculated to increase the welf.iie ol his people 
A satisfiiotoiy pi oof of the benefits alteady duived lioin the 
iiiipinveincnts tliat have been adopfid, is tlie tact of the cvpoils 
o( the enipiie liavirig doubled in the coiiisc of a few ^eai®, 
showing tlie gieat pi ogress that has been inadi in both aginul- 
tiiio ainl coniiiicice It is felt, howevei, tliat ainelioi .itioiis 
might proceed mudi "loic rapidly among a people iialiiially 
possessing consideiablc intelligenee, weie it not that the plans 
of then soveieigii and of hi-) inmistcis ait so fieipiontly 
tlnvaited and (hdeated by the venality and bigotiy of many ol 
the siiboidimitc agents, among whom, as aheady stated, tlm 
native CInistians geiK'ially take the hsid It is theiefoie 
olnioii', fh'at the moi.il k gencialioii of tlie national eliai ictcr 
is tlie gie.it desidmiiUnu ie([uiit»l btfoic the people ean make 
my gieat and dur.iblc advances m tiv jluilion The livis, 
both of Tuiks and native Christians, have hitheito betii thiefly 
ii'gnlatt'd by the puneiples ol a sensual mateii.ilisin , self- 
mtere-vSt and '.Lli-giatilh'ation being then only motives of letion. 
If they sometimes pei loim just, benevolent, and virtuous deeds, 
it is because tliey tlieiieidves dciive advantage oi pha'iiie tioni 
such a coiiise, but they ajt»easily led by the s.ime egotism into 
the opposite vices, "VVe weib told by a ^iptkinan, vvlio has 
long been engaged in the education of adult Tinks ni a public 
institution, that then minds and hcaits seemed to be beimeti- 
cally closed against the compielieiisioii of any motives of action 
based ou abstract piinciplcs o( vutue, apait fiom cainal giati- 
fication It would appeal, in fact, that having giowii up undei 
the coiiupting and enervating infiuenee of seiisii.il luibits of 
life, the daikemnf^i of the understanding to the peiceptioii 
bf inoial beauty, and the searing of tlie lieait to the enjoyment 
of a-disniteiested couisc of viituous action, have bceii^th® 
inevitable results. 
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Tlir injtinotis inUnonco mutually exrrcisod upon each otliei 
by the OneiU.il Cluisti.xn anil the JMohamnieilan, and tlie 
c.iinali/nig tendency of tlic piuiLipleh of J&hiinisni, arc well 
set foilli in the tollowiiig passage, extracted lioni a religious 
peiiodieal — 

‘ Jlitlioilo the ^loluiniineilan and llic Oiienlal Chustian luDe oxei- 
(I'-eil cull (111 tli(' ollu'i .111 ni|iiiions niHnentc 'flic Cliiisliiri, by liis 
nii^u’piC'Ont itinii of Chii'tiatiitj, lias uipiuil llie Moliiininicd.in m 
those ‘spiiitnal inteicsts ^ihich aic of jiiiiiiai) consequence to man 
Instead ot lecoiiuiRiuliug the (iospcl is .n pnic and holy faith, lu' has 
nude it ( ontinijildilc in the e\es of file JtdidLls 1 )\ whom he has been 
siiiioiimUd And tlioio has been an ima\ oid.ihle leaction 

‘ '1 h(> '\l()h unmi’d 111 lii. hem eoiiliimed in Ins f.ilsc fiith, and th il 
false faith has had fue scojie loi the deidopnient oi its nquiioiis 
inlhieiicos, and lias too plimh shown ilscll lt> he 'the ahoimiiatioii 
that maketh desolati'’ It t.ikes fioniGod tlic gh"J wlmh is IIis dm, 
ami iLmo\es ftoui man the nun il lostiamts whith aie indispensable to 
hiswc'lfiie Tt d('stio\s li\ the indnli’Oi.cc wlmh iL giants \t ils 
oommc'ucmeid, it stumil dod into intense actum the stinngcst jiissmns 
(if man's (oiiiijit n line , and it was iiKsistihlr in its pibgiess, nnlil 
(he jiri/ts of lapatiousiuss and sc nslI.lht^ wc lo eaincd, ,uid tlie Mosk m 
was plated in i position ot luxuiion'i ascendam\ 'I'lien he bceaini 
sluagish and iiuctnc, and the oiuc young and Mgnious ianatuisiii 
has sunk into a picniatme old agt ”* 

Ciiin^TiAN' Sciioois — Although tlicre are a niiinhci of laige 
public schools .it ('oiist.uitinoplc*, the pclueation they piovido is 
AS defeetive (with only one exception) th.it ot the hcliools in 
the other cities of the Last. The Ffinch La/iiiist'’ And Sistcis 
of (.‘h.iiity liAve bt'cn condficling .schools foi both sevc", 

hcsides .supei inlcmling an ho'>pit.il and visiting the .sick .it 
thou oivn houses AVlieii the hoys’ school w.i3 fii&t established 
At IJebetk, on tne l)Oi:.plionis, it was largely pationi/od, the' 
WMiit of Mieh an Institution Jiavi^jg long been felt , so that tlie 
niiinher of pupds loso at fiiat to a hundred •and lifty. Aftc i 
some lime, howevci, it was diseovcied that tlic pnpils made 
VI ly little piogKss in knowledge, that a-great part of theit 
time was occupied m learning and repeating long Church sei-' 
vicCjS and chants, that all lay teacheis wcic excluded, and the 

' * “Clmri.]> Missiuiijry IiitLlligenLcr," August, 1851, p 222 
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insti action conducted cntiicly by priests Tho cnn'serpienee 
li.i'' been that the school lias lost, in a gieat measure, the confi- 
dence of the public, and even strict Kornan Catholics liav(* 
rctiised to send their boys there , so that the tiumbei of pupils 
1ms diminished to about forty. Similar complaints aie iiiadi' 
ot the girls’ .school, uudei the diicction of the Sisteis ol 
Charity 

The Gieeks and Aiinenians haie established a numbei of 
l.iigo schools, 111 Avliich, howLvei, we wcie infuiiiKd the couise 
ot education, though generally gooil as regaid', the native lan- 
guages, 13 yet fai from satislactory, being deficient in several 
iiiipoitaiit blanches of study, and especially in moral tr.iiniiig 
A unions dissension ims aiisen on the subjist of idiicatiou 
betwiLii the Aiinenian Catholie laity and then ileigy Dis- 
satisfied with tho cdueatioii hithcitu given by the piiests, the 
li admg mcinh»ia of the laity foimcd themselves into a Coiim il 
of Education, and insisted, notwithstanding the stienuous 
opposition of the I’atriaich, upon taking the .schools into 
tlieii own' rii.inagemcnl, and appointing .i iiumbcT of l.iy 
tc'acheis ‘Wlien tlie Pope’s Niiiw lo I.itely visited Constanti- 
nople, he seveiely leiirim-’iided this lay Conned foi then lebel- 
hoiis coiulnct The Couneil, howevci, rcgaiilless of these 
eeiisuus, aie peiseveiuig in then eouisc These schools being 
closed fill the long vac ution, we had not the opporHinity ot 
\isitmg them. 

lly fai the most irapoitant and successful hihouis in llm 
cause of education in the East have l)c*en those of the AniciiiMii 
niission.iiies , tlies^ excellent *inen hive hacl schools iinchu then 
management tor about twenty )(*ais, in ivlueh the moial and 
intellectual ti.aining of the natives lias been conducted on a 
pl.ui admuably adapted to then wants. They have now the 
satisfaction of vvitncssiiig thc/iuitsof then patient cxcitioiu, in 
the refoimatum ot consideiablc numbers of tho people’, mostly 
Aimcnians, in vaiions j[iaits of the country, as was noticed in 
the last Repoit. These refoimed Aimenians aio alieady dis- 
‘tiriguislied for gieater honesty in tlieii dealings than the other 
natire Chiistiaiis, some proofs of vvliieli c line to oiii peigonal 
knowledge. Young men tiaiiied up in the misoionaiy schoeds 
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aro sonictimf''^ olu)"*'!! hy llic Aimoiiiaiis as tcadicis in tlii'ii 
own scliooK on .us'omit of then Mipcnm (lualifuMtiuns 

Till* Aineiii’iin ■'cliool foi bl>^^ .iml young nion situ.ituil in 
till* Mllago ol lii'lioikj on tho lio-^pliom*-, anil ('ontains at pio^i'nt 
twonty-lbui pnpiK, ^\llo ioolivo boaul ami I'lliication fici) of 
cxpi'ii^'i*, lining only intpiuoil to pioiiilt* llicii own clotlnng 
I'lie ‘'iliool H nmlii tin* iluoitionol tlio l{i'\ (' Jlaniliii, tlio 
Ho\ 1 Ionics, and tlio All Wood Wc ‘ittcndcd tlic 
animal public <'\animations, anil saw the various i lasses 
cxiininnd in the alien nt Ainieiii'iii language and litciatiuc, 
lii'toi}, googi.ipli}, aiitliinctii, inaflicinaliis, i lioinistiy, and in 
llntloi’^ Analo"\ , llic an-'mi", ti in^lateil foi ns l»y one of the 
ina^'ti'is, appeaiid hmlily -^iti'.l u toiy Mi Hamlin, ^\llo, 
bi’-'iiles bi'iiiii: inactK'al tin ini'.!, li.is a good knouh'dge oi 

ineehanie-', Ins (iKed np a eheinieal laboiatoii, and woiksliops 
Ibi (.iipenteis and vinitlis, in which many of the pupils aio 
cmployi'd out of school liouis in leainiiig sonn* of these bianclics 
of iiKlii'tiy They an allowid the jiiolits of the s.de of tlii'ii 
woik, by wliiili sdiiie aie enabled to eiin siilluient to piovidt 
fill then ilothiiig ’Jill* leiiipts foi then woik last ^lai 
anioiiiiled to jO/. 'I'liij niissionai it's lunc also sent thice of 
then pii])ils to Anienea, tint they may leai n some blanches ol 
maiiutaeturi 6) yet nnknowu in Tuike\, and intiodiico tin in on 
then retifin foi the benelit of tin n loniiliy The wliole sjstini 
of education is smnid and piaelieal, and < ah nlated to ioi'in a 
ilassj of nun who may become eminently useful, both b) (lit ii 
Chiistian devotedness and siipcimi rfni liaiiical skill, in inipiov- 
ing the rtligious aivl so( mI imidition of tliesc'foiiiitiies. 

The giils’i school, sitiiated’iii Feia, contains about twenty 
young Auiieiiiaiis, and is supei iiittnded by the llev Mi Goodell 
and the IJev 311 LmtcK, assisted by their ladies. Tt has 
hitherto pioieeded veiy h^lcces^flllI^, tiie young women learning 
all thc^ details of Iiouseliold duties, besides receiving a good 
general I'dncation , most of them, also, give satisfactory evidence 
of true puty The only regiet cxpiesscd by tlie missionaries 
was that their pupils married too soon, well qualified wives 
btin;^vcry scarce in the Kast . 

All English school for female education has just been com- 
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menp<’(l in IVra, uikIci thn diroction of tlio Mi'i^os Walsli, and 

р. ilioni/o*! l>y IjomI €aml I^ady ULikldlc Coii'idi tin InjrlL 
qii,iIi(iciitions of tliLWo 1 foi siicdi .in umli i taking, tin ir 
scliool pioinisses to conlei a gioat boncfit on Coiiitantinoplo, 
wlii'io sucli an institution, foi young boys as well as giiK, lia-, 
long been gieatly wanted 

A sboit notice of the Jow^ will conclude these Kin.nks on 
ciliK ation The gicat m.ijority, about 70,000, aie of Sp.inish 
oiigin, and came to settle in Tuikey .allei bung c\:pelli d fioin 
Spam by Feidinand and Isabella They have presfi\ed the 
use of the Spanish larigii.ige, and have kept tlienistlves strictly 
sepaiate fiom llu Jew^a of otln i (ountnes^ .is .i distinct eoin- 
niiiiiity, they aie, eon eqnently, vciy bigoted and inaeei ^sible, 
and eveiy i ftbit to cnligbten them had, until l.itely, failcil The 
luisaioiiaiy of the Scotch Fiee Chuicb, the U< \ Mi Thomson, 
has, howciei, succeedc'd latteily in establishing a school, whuli 
IS attended by a small iiiirnlici of then cbildien of both sexes, 
and his jiulicioiH exeitions appiai likely to bo ci owned with 
some iiKMsbK* of success >■ Tills body of Jews is leiy diNpoil- 

с. illy 1 tiled by then < liief labbis, and the pool loudly complain of 
being oppiesscd by the in b, wdiieli wo liad found to be the case 
111 otliei pl.ues The goiciuing council, consisting of the i.ibbis 
and tlic Avc.illlinst nniiibeis of the coninumilj, impose taxes 
on .ill the necessaiu's ol lilc. Ostensibly foi the piuposCDt ui.nn- 
taiimig cbantable iiistitutioiis for tlie pom It is asscitcd, 
liow'ciei, by the lattei , that no atcount has eiei been irivin of 
the laige funds thus i.iise.»l,» .iiid that thin .ue misappi opi i.itcd 
Oni Amb.i's.uloi has bieii iii'md to use Ins intlin m e with the 
Tiiikisli (ioieinment to obt im .Mi investig.itioii of tliC'e com- 
plaints 

Tlieie aie, liow'Ciei, sevei il thousand (Jeiman Jews, who .in‘ 
imicli more enliglitciied ain^ lib.'i.il than the S[).inisli Tlie 
Kev "W Allan, missioiiai y of the Fiee C'bnieb of Seolland, 
h.is obtaiiK'd coiisideiable iiifliieiue among tlum, be lias b.ip- 
li/ed sc.\eial, has opciu-d a school Ibi both m ves, whnli is wcdl 
'attended, and conducts public woislup m a cliapcd ivJieie .Jewish 

* *\Vi recLivod l.itolj tlio gi itiUing inli lliiji lu o tint Mi llio^iaoii’u 
w'liool bad coiisidoi ably nifnaacd iii niiiubi.i!i and popul.irity * 
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ooiiNcits inul iiKiniH’is, as well as a iiuniboi ol Ibotcsiants, 

'I'lieic IS a colony of IJiilisli cii^iiicois .iiul opci .lines 
employed in a Govcinmcnt loniuliy at the Milage of M.ikiikcn, 
some ilist.ince fiom Constantinople, they are in the icceipt ot 
huge sakiiieSj ami have no means on the spot of ediuMlmg 
thill il.ildiiMi , they aie, i onseijnently, Icit to glow up in igno- 
i.inee and vice, the only alteinative being to send them to the 
Ibniian C.ilholie sihools, wheie tlie^ aie, iii most < ascs, pei\eilul 
toPopeiy Anolhci inst.inoe of thegieat e\ il atleiuhng the w.int 
of good sciiptuial schools in the Kast w.is hi ought iiiidi i om 
notice b} .111 Jlnirbsh gentleman of gieat lespeit.ibilit}, bom m 
a eity of the law ant Italian, be s-iid^ li.id Iji'cn foimeily the 
langii.igc 111 (ommoii use among the Fianks and in all the Con- 
hiilai olliees, but t tom the time \\ hen the Ficnth beiraii to e\ert 
tliemscUes to cvtoiid then influence by taking the lead in public 
odiioatioii, they liad succeeded, by thegie.il imiltipliiMtion ol then 
si bools, ill I aii'iiig Italian to be completely siipei seded by hu iieli 
A'f the l.iiigu.ige of gciioial commiiiiiiation In coiWeiiiimice ol 
till ic lx mg no l'’nglish school', he had liiniself bi't n comptlUd, 
with many otlici laigli-h hu}s, to iccene Ins Ldiicatioii in a 
Fieiuh school, whcic they leaint \eiy little haiglish, and 
rcicned hut a \eiy supcrfiii.il cdiuation, and wlieic many of 
the Lngksli youths cvcic persuaded by the piK"-tB to emhiaee 
Fopi ly 1 laving liimsell been a gieat siiHeici bum not h.vvmg 
had the means ol uhtamiiig an Jaiu;lisU edm ilion, he gieatly 
u toil id at the estahli'hmeiit ol llie College at i\Ialla, and would 
promote iLa succe-'^ ih eveiy way In Jiia jx>uiii, .iddiiig, that tin* 
jiie'ent was a p.irtuulaily fcrvoniahle time loi the .smee->s ol 
sui h an iindi 1 taking AVc wcio also told, by tbe cditoi ol tlie 
Ficncli ncwspapci, “Jomiial de Coiistaiiliiiople,” that be was 
lidly convinced the iiillii'cnee of ^name in tbe East had heini 
l.u iiioie extensively pionioted by then nnmcioua bchooE I’oi 
all ela'scs ol the popul.itioii tluin l»y dJ[>loniacy 

I 

* 111- IJ \ ^ti Alim Ins Ijlt ('.mstuilin()]ili I’lio 1L\ J O bonl,^ 
X^iiil ol (111 I oiiilon Jews’ Soi Illy, IS Kttlut llurc 
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OiH oiultUAoiiis to iiiako the ostahlislimoiit ol tlic C(ill(<jo 
jieiH'i.illy known, ami t<> piotiiK ])ui»ils, im't ’with coiiMilci- 
cncooiagoinciit Oui Anibassadoi (Lmd licdclilb ) folly 
.i))[»iovc(l of tliL objects foi wbicbtbe College wa*) founded, and 
lias kindly promised to promote its .success in c\ery way in 
111-. ])owei Considci ing tlie iiitnnate knowledge Ins Exiellency 
lias actpnied of the condition and wants of the people of the 
East, by a losidenco among them of many yeais, his sanction h 
ol gieat value We obtained, tlnongh Ins kindness, inttivnvvs) 
with the (liand Vi/iei and the Ministc i ol Foieign Alfaii-., and 
inlioductiona to seveial otliei influential natives, who aie likely 
to foiwaid oiir objects It is with inueh pleasun- I t.ike tins 
oppmlunity of expris-Mig oin giatcful ai knowledgnients for 
tlie valuable assistance and kind attentions with wliicli vve vveic 
liononied by bis Excellency and Lady liedcbllo, duiiiig our 
jcsideme at Constanlmoph * 

We called on all the icspeotable mej chants and bankers, of 
cMij nation, and on souk ol the ilutish engineeis, employed by 
the (lOvmnVient The niiinbei of visits v\e thus jiaid amoiinfi fl 
to eiglity-eiglit, and the following was tin' piopoition bcloiiiring 
to each nation — Iliitisli ineichants and lOsnlonts, sixteen , 
Ibitisli engineers, tnc , AiiniMiian bankcis and imieh.ints, 
tliiitien, (iieck ditto, ditto, l\\outy-( ight , Saidinians ami 
ltilian«, eight, (leimaiis, live, Fnoieh .ind Sw is-, tliiiteen 

p 

Somcot tlie lattei aie Ibotcstanl- \\ i- invaiiabl), with only 
|iei haps two Ol tliii e ev icptioiis, met v\ ilh a lav oni aide ns i p- 
lion, ('Spill. illy lioiii the i a 's Aiiiu'iii.ii' bankeis A st.itenient 
to llie hdlowing ctleit was g'eiicially m.uiV Jiy the jiaities we 
vi'ited Taunts felt coiisidciabic dillicnlty in jiioeiniiig a 
good odneation loi then sons, seveial ol the luli (liei'ks 
and Aiinenians h.id si nt them to Pans, and some to Eii'iliml , 
lliosc educated in Pans had ^i nerally iL.linned conceited, ill- 
inionned, and completely deinot di/ed, altei costim: thi'ii 
pail iits laig<’ .sums ot money, those who had been in England 
ir.id suueeilt'd beltci, but tin* exjieiisc imiiiud w.is too gu'at , 
little eontideneo was felt in the i*ilm alioii to he ohlaiiK'd at 

* l?i'e lilt litter hoin Sn Sti.iUoul Cianing to I ord Slnft("d)un’ tjitm- 
iluitiDji F 
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C\)ii'^tantm()]il(' One of llic noaltllIO^t Jinil most K'sprciabli 
Ai iiUMii.iii'. lolil us,' — “ [ liavo h\o *<oiis, about i‘i<r|it and t<‘ii yr.iis 
nlil, ic^pocting wlioso education 1 (eel vciy aiiMoii^ Ipiocmed 
!i tutoi tiom Pans, but wa-s soon obliged to pait with him I 
ba\esiii(i been endeavouimg to pioMde iiiMtiuction (bi tlu ni, 
a^ oiijKu t uni ties oHei , but this iiiegulai plan 19 vmy unsatis- 
l.ietoi; ’ llesides calling on the lesulenl', we got tlie I'lospei tin 
of tlic College iiHcited 111 the (neck, Fieiicli, and Tuiknli 
neu'-papeis AVc addies'icd, aFo, Ihioiigh the lliitnh EInba^^v, 
fcoine copies of tlie Piosiiectiis, 111 tlic dilluint Oiieiital lan- 
guage'., with ai'irculai lettei, to eighteen o( the IJntish Coinul',, 
lo.'iding in the Tuikish einpiie 

The iiiteiMOW’s w'lth the Cliaiid Vi/ier and the IVIiuister of 
Poieign Alfaii'i took place a few' da}^ hefoie om depaituie It 
haMiiif Imn leeoinmended that only the lay iin'inbii of tlie 
l)i pulatioii •'hould attiMid, I went, aeemnpanied by I\li Steplii 11 
Pnaiii, Diaitoinan to the Hiili-h Einb ns) AVe lii^'t s.iw 
A’, ill Pa'll i, the Aliiintei toi Foieiifii ^11 .ii' , hi‘ n a young 
11*1111, of siipeiioi talent, and eonvei'id (hunitly in I'lemli 
Altei listening \eiy attentm ly to iny 'tatiuneiit of the lenoiis 
wbuli had h d to the establishnu ill <if the Colli gi*, of tin jiailii' 
by w’hoin it had bi en lounded, and of the pi in of i uiicatiori 
adopted, lie asked se\eral pcitinent qui*stioii', showing lliat he 
nndei'tiAid the objects of the Institution Ih a'kcd wh itweie the 
rigiilations on the suhji'ctof udigioii, and, on la mg told that full 
hheity o( coTi'Cieiice was allownsl, ainWhat no (oinpid'ion was 
ii'i d le'pectmg tlu* attendance ot loi*.*rgiier' at onr plaC'.s ol Pro- 
le 'lant public wo]»liip, he expiess'ecl liim'ell '^at isfied I called 
jnitu’ulaily ^liis attention to 'the gieat w'ant of the means of 
public ediieat 1011, wliuli we had obsei ved 111 0111 tour tbioiigb the 
I iiijnie, and siiggc'tecl that in no iriannei, peihap',eoiild the Alalta 
College 11101 e niatc'iially benefit t,he people of the East, than 
liy tiaining up natives 111 the ait of teaching, and supplying 
thus a body ol m buolmasteis, well (jualihed to coiidiiet llic 
education of then countrymen, accoiding tottlic most appioveiT 
laiiojiean piiiieiples 

I jvas K'ceived, also, by the Qi ami Vi/ier (Recbul Pasha), 'vitb 
iiianked kindne&s and couitc'y Ills lligbiu'ss kept me along 
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time, conversing in French on a variety of topics, besides those 
letcrrmg moic immediately to the College , he expiessed himself 
imicli satisfied with rny explanation of the objects for which it 
Ji.id been founded, and thought it promised to be of great benefit 
to the people of tlic East * I left with both Ministers copies of 
the Piospcctus, in the Eastern languages We visited, also, 
the Piussiaii Ministci (Count Pom talcs), who leceived us with 
imicli kindness, wc obtained fioni him much valuable infoima- 
lioii respecting the people of the East, with ivliom he is well 
.icquainted, liaving long resided among them 

We obtaiiu'd two p.i^ing pupils, the sons of Biitish icsidents, 
and h.uc been piomised seva-ial othcis lu'xt yeai We selected, 
ai'O, tom natives, ,1*, pupils, m/ , two adult convcited Jews, 
one iineon^erted Jewish boy, and an Aimenian youth, a Pro- 
testant, who had been some trine at the Ameiican school, and 
u'ls leeommcndoil by the Missionaries 


otNi uAC in s<'riii’i’ioN or coNSTANiiiVori t. » 

It .1 oes not coinpoj t with the objects of our Mission to allonipt 
iny minute dcsei qition ot llie i.iany objects of mtciest to be found 
ill tins woiiddliil <Mty, and its vicinity A few only will bo 
hi lefly noticed, as illustiativeoftlicpast and piesent charactei and 
c'lnnUtioiiol the singular combination of nations, tongues, and leli- 
ilions e'lecds, cmbiuccd in its immense population The city com- 
piises two gi eat (lii'isioiis* each situated on a louiul piomontory, 
and separated by an aim ot tfic huibour. Oiuj of these, including 
Pi III anil (tAlai A, *% cliiefly inhabited by nature Christians and 
Flanks (laiiopcans), of lai ions nations Galata isi altogether 
tlic seat of comniGice, and stretches along the shoic , while 
Pci a, which crowns the lull, is the residence of the wealthier 
cl isses SiAMHoUC IS cssentiaMy the Turkish quaitei, in which 
aic situated the sciaglio, the pnncipal mosques, the palaccis of 
till lull Tuiks, and tlie cclebiated ba/aais. A small distiict at 
the M atm’s edge, callciT the Arnieiiiaii qii^irter, is inhabited by the 

* Ron llie letter from the (baud Vizar to af laembcr of Committee in^he 
bitiodiu'lioii • 

t Sec the list of gratuitous pupils m the lutroduitioii 
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Jews ; and anothei* small distiict, called the Fanar, is the resi- 
dence of the Gicek Patriaich and principal Gieok families. 

The conti .ist between the outward aspect of these two divisions 
of the city is veiy striking, and characteristic of the different races 
of tlieii icspective inhabitants In Galata the steep, narrow, 
duty stieets arc crowded at all tunes with a bustling, restless, 
noisy population, keenly engaged in various commeicial pursuits 
and trades, and piesenting, as rcgaids costume, manners, and 
langimge, a most motley and singular appearance, while in Pera 
is obsci ved the bcttcr-rcgiilatcd activity of a flourishing Euiopean 
city Put the scene woiidoi fully changes when the traveller w.in- 
dcis thioiigh thenairow, iMiuling stieets of Stamboul, among 
the jialaecs of the Tuiks, and then splendid mosques , the stieets 
appeal almost deserted, with tlu‘ exception of a few straggling 
foot pa-'sciigeis, oi some TiiikiJi dignitary on hoi^eback, sui- 
ounded by Iih nuincrmis attendants on foot , a piofound silence 
generally picvails, and the high walls surrounding the houses, 
.\hieh hav(' only a lew latticed windowe towards the stiect, add 
oiisidoiably to llic air of gloom and solitude peivading tins 
diviiioii of the city. “The impicssioii constantly foiced upon 
me,” niitf s an intelligent obMMVei, “ Avas that ol a people just 
j evolving to make shift AAith things as they aie, upon the con- 
Aietion that then end is not lai distant. Thcic is an an of 
sadness and hopelessness intci mingled with all that look* like 
stii, and activity, and enterprise The national liiMif beats 
slowly , and there is eveiything in thc*spiiit,.evcn of the modem 
foun of despotisni, to check a healthful development of the 
lesourccs of tl»j national mind The ’/^ttoinan empire is 
stagnant , ^and its poisonous' nidlutta hangs over Stamboul.” 

The only signs of hie and activity in Stamboul are its crowded 
bazaars and tlie shores .of the harbour Until lately the houses 
of Pera were built of vvmod, whioh exposed them to fiequeiit and 
extensive conflagiations One icason assigned for this, inde- 
]).‘ndent of the greatei co'^t of stone,, was the great unceitainty 
felt by the Turks of their permanent tenulc of the city. When 
a flic has la>,tc<l more than an hour, the Ministers of State are 
olJiged, by law, to attciul, and if it tlireatens great destfuction 
lh(‘ Sultan also must appeal. It is asserted that the people have 
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soractiracs purposely set fire to their property, as the only method 
ol making their giicv.inces known to the Sultan in pci sou 
The backward state of the industrial arts is seen in the eon- 
struction of the Turkish carriages, which are most clumsy, lum- 
bering machines, gaudily gilt and painted, and drawn by two 
liorscs, with a driver usually running by their side Tlie common 
ivaggoris, and the hainess of the horses, are equally rude and pii- 
initive, showing the suspension, for ages, of all progress in the 
national mind One of the striking sights in Pera is a large 
wood of cypresses, occupying a declivity on the side of the 
lull This was the ancient burying-gi ound of Constantinople, 
but It IS now little used It is an Eastern custom to plant a tree 
at the birth and another at the death of each member of a 
family , a cypress is always planted by a Moslem’s giavc, and 
the aromatic odour of the tree is supposed to neutialize all 
putrid eflluvia. 

The first fortnight of our residence at Constantinople 
happened to bo in the month Ramazzaii (Rum’ada’n), tin; 
kloh xinmedaii Lent, when, as described in a foimer Section of 
tins Joiiiiial,* the people fast all day, and feast all night All the 
mosipies and coflcc-houscs w.re open at night, and the minarets 
wore beautifully illuminated witli coloured lamps Religious 

“icrvici's were perfoinicd m the mosques; and the coffee-houses 

■ 

weiftciowded with Turks, smoking, dunking coffee, and listening 
to siugeis and story-tellers Theie were also paities of musicians 
jieranibulating the streets' all night, beating small kettle-drums, 
to the gieat annoyance of liluropeans, -whom, the noise depiives 
ot sleep ' 

The Itnmazzan, to oui joy, being ended, was fpllowed by 
the usual groat feast, which lasts tlirec days, and is called 
liuiram On one of these days the Sultan proceeds in state 
fiom the seraglio tq one of the mosques, the following is a 
desci iption of tins striking pageant — 

The procession commfjnces with many fine lioiscs, richly 
eaiiansoncd, led by grooms. Then fyllow seveial Pashas, all 
well mounted and attended. Next comes the Capitainc Pasha 
(cliief*of the naval force), and othei membcis of the couiftnl 

* Sec pngo 38 
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After them follow some of the Sultan’s horses, attended by 
grooms — spleiulid animals, of the Turkish and Arab breed, 
then, sunounded by a laigo bo<ly of military officers on foot, 
comes the Sultan himself, mounted on a noble ehaigcr The 
Sultan and all his suite now wear common tarbouches, blue 
sui touts, and loose-shaped tiouseis ; and the only diffciencc 
betneen the dicss of the monarch and his attendants is a shoit 
military cloak woiii by tlie foinici, clasped at the throat with a 
] icli jewel The figure of the Sultan is small and span* , bn 
eountenanco youthful, pale, and delicate, but placid and benevo- 
lent, and his depoitmcnt exhibits the easy beaiing of i gentle- 
man lie was bom in is the sou of Mahmoud the 

SccoiiJ, and has the UXXa 

This pioeession has lost inucli of its foniiei splendour, by tlic 
('\change of the gotgoou'', loo-^e, and "rai eful AMatic costume, 
ioi a tight senii-lhnopein mnloim,- — a leforni coniiiieneed by tiie 
late Sultan, but whu h ill becomes the lat Tuihs The sight was 
mueh iiioji iiiipo>iiig, when the Sultan was sm rounded by Ins 
Jaiiissai ICS, wtaniig (iiibaiis of gieat lieiiilit and amplitude, and 
die'sed 111 iK'h flowing lobes, but tlie day ol the tuibaned 'fink 
H jiiissed, and tlic rn h Oiuiilal of the pieseiit time is only dis- 
tinguished fiuiii a Eviiopeau by a led skiill-eap, called the fo: 
'I'he Oriental diess is still, howevci, letaiiied among the lowei 
oideis, especially in tlm iiitoiioi of the eoiintiy, and the piiesl- 
liood also coiitiiiiie to weai the elegant lobe and tiubaii On 
the last day of the Ban am tlioic a displqy of splendid 
liiewoiks fioni tly; seiaglio, whicl* suipasscd anything of tlu' 
kind to be sc'cR in Kin ope, llii-s being IWi ait in which the 
Asiatics afP aeknowledged to e\cc*l 

The religious ceremonies of the JbVNCiNii Drimsiii s aie so 
singulai, as to dc^'C'rvf some notice Altcu walking slowly m 
jiioeession loutid an octagoiial*shaped liall, at the sound of 
a flute and di urn, tlu’y began each to spin rapidly on his 
own axis, as on a pivot, moving at the same time onvvaid roimcl 
the liall, tlieir anna extended hon/onthlly, w'erc apparently 
iigid, — then eyc's were dosed, and tlic^y seemed as if m a kind 
o&'trancc , they continued spinning cjuickly louiid like tcips, foi 
a'bout a cpiivrter of an hour, when they withdrew from the circle 
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to lest, after winch they again resumed the whirling , tliey next 
a.11 lay down prostiate, and apparently exhausted, covered in 
the folds of then lobes, while a prayer was chanted, this 
hcitig concluded, they lose up, approached their superior, who 
was sitting all the time on a, coloured sliccp-skiii, and kissed 
Ills hand, and, finally, filing olf to the nglit, they kissed 
each otlici’s hands. It is said, that their rotatory motions 
aic intended to symbolize the Almighty’s attiibutc of eternity. 
The members of this sect belong exclusively to the higlici 
class of Turks, and its foundei was a m.m of i aiik and education * 

We visited Sr Sophia, .ind all the otlier mostpies The 
gM*at antiquity of St Sophia, the wonderful \icitjSitudc& 
Ihioiigh which it has been pieseived, and the important changes 
it Tii.iy yet uiuleigo, invest this noble building with associ.itioiis 
of no ordinary interest It was founded A d 325, by Constan- 
tine, having been buiiit in A i> 404, it was rebuilt a n. 538 , 
lliongh it lias often since been repaned, and a few additions 
m.iy have been made, it has leniamcd to tins day substantially 
iinalteicd in' its oiigiiial stnictuie It is leinaikable, that ma- 
leiials fioni >^evelal of the most (elebiated heathen temples wore 
(Miiploycd III its constiuctioii among these in.iy be mentioned, 
eight poiphyiy eolunins, taken by Auieliiis fioni the temple of 
the Sun, at Uaalbcc, eight giocn pillais fiom the temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus,- — and othcis biought fioni Tioas, Cy/icus, 
Atlicns^ and the Cyclades 

Pei haps there is no place in Constantinople, besides St 
Sophia, which" combines so aiany inteiesting assoiiations with 
aiiiKpiity, as tlic IIii vohuome *It is a huge, op^n, oblong space, 
Ibimeily siii lounded* by seats fui the spectatois, and was built 
by the Eiiipeioi Scvcins, foi hois>o and thauot i aces ’ The idea 
embodied in these laces by the ancients w.as, the couise of the 

* The Dancing Dcrvi‘»hcs assort, that thoir foundei, tbo Patriarch Mcvc- 
lava, tiu-ucd. inirnculously round for the space of four ilays without *aiiy 
food or rerreshment, hia coirpimion, IfamsB, playing all tlio whdo on tlio 
flute after which ho foil into an ecstacy, and received wonderful rovelatioiiB 
for the foundation of liis order Thoy bohevo tho flulo to bo an lustrumont 
consecrJted by Jacob and, tho shepherds of tto Old Testament, who 
the praises of God to this accompaniment 
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sun and seven planets round the earth ; the sand of the arenn, 
and the water in the cantd, represented the earth and sea ; the 
starting of the chariots fiom the gates, the rising of the sun, — and 
their turning round the goal at the other end, the sunset ; the 
circuit seven times round the arena, refeircd to the couises of the 
seven planets ; and the colouis of the four parties, green, blue, 
led, and white, were intended to rcpiesent the four elements, 
earth, air, lire, water. This Hippodrome was adorned with 
many statues of Heathen deities, but they have all been removed , 
thcic lemain, however, two interesting monuments of antiquity , 
one, a fine obelisk of Thebaic granite, coveied with well- 
preserved hioi oglyphics, and evidently transported fiom Egypt, 
the other a curious bron/e pillar, wrought in the form of tliiec 
intertwined serpents. It is said to have been brought fiom 
Delplii, and to have borne the golden tripod consecrated to 
Apollo, found by the Gieeks in the camp of Marduiniis, altci 
the defeat of Xerxes at the battle of Platira Tins llippodiomc 
was the place wlieie Behsanus celebiated his victories in a 
'Roman triumph ; it was also the scene of many a bloody 
conflict, in the rebellions of the By/antinc Einpiie; and in 
1823, it was strewed witli the mangled corpses of the niiiidered 
Janissaiies, on wliicli occasion blood is stated to have luii like 
water through the sti cots of Constantinople. 

Not. far from the Hippodrome, is the celebrated Pii lak oi' 
Constantine, made of pieces of poiphyry, bound togcthci' with 
iion bands, and surmounted by a whitgmaihle capital, on whuh, 
it IS believed, stood the statue of, Constantine. 'It has been &<» 
blackened by tlic* frequent fir«s that have h.appened in the 
neighbouring bouses, tbat.it is commonly called the Burnt 
Column. ' 

The ancient Byzantine walls are the objects of greatest 
antiquaiian interest next to the Hippodrome. They ncaily 
surrounded Stamhoul, and formed a threefold line of fortifications, 
the mner wall being the highest, and the outer one the lowest, 
the inner wall is surmounted by square powers, at interval* of 
about 400 feet ; and both walls and towers have battlements 
the discharge of archery. They are supposed to be of ^he age 
of Justinian, and in many places are greatly decayed , they 
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still extend upwaicls of two miles, and terminate at the river, 
which IS connected with an extensive lake, called the Sweef 
waters of Europe 

The Bazaars of Constantinople are the moht airy, clean, and 
spacious in the East, and aic amply stocked with a great vaiiety 
of showy goods. There arc gallciies separately allotted to par- 
ticular tiadcs and kinds of meichaiidisc, such as cloth, linen, 
silks, jewellery, shoes, saddlery, drugs, giocerics, stationery, as 
well as copyists of manuscripts, &c We were a‘>siued, on good 
authority, that a large pioportion of the handsome goods we 
saw exhibited as being of Oiiental manuhictuie, weie made at 
Manchester, after patterns scnit fiom the East, and sold by the 
Orientals as then own genuine woik. The ciowds that usually 
tliiong the bazaais, consist of people fiom almost *'\i ly pait of 
the world, and an iriteie'>tuig oppoituiiity is atloided, ot 
studying their national peculiaiities, as ri'gaids i>cisoiial appcai- 
ance, manners, and oostuniCik 

There is a Siavl MAUKhr at Constantinople, as well as it 
Cairo, but'iii tliclattei, the female slaves aie no longer exposid 
foi sale in the open an, but kept in looms, and only shown to 
piirchasois It is but justice to state, th.at slaves in the Eist 
have never been ticatcd with tlio levoUiiig hai'ihncss autl 
uuelty which they have cnduicd in the sen ice ot Eiiiopcaii'i 
and Amei leans. The tieatineiit ot slaves, is sti ictly i,cgulated 
by 'the Koian, as it was by the Mosiaie law All puicha^cil 
slaves arc ailojited by law as sous oi ilaughters, in the family of 
the puicliasc'r, who is boui\d,to ticat them withkiiidiit.S9 through 
life, to maintain them in sukness and oh' .igc, and to leave i 
pu) vision foi then'i at his death » The feiiiafes belong to two 
classes , one sold for wives, the othei for seivants * The foiiiu i 
are brought fiom Georgia, Circassia, and othei ptovinces, and 
mostly belong to the white itme as tlidy fetch high prices, they 
are generally well ticatcd by the slave-dealers They become 
the legal wives of the purchasei, who is oblige<l to sdttle a 
dowry upon them, J\nd, ^ii case of ill-usage, they can sue foi a 
/livorce, and lecover their mainoge’poitioii, the law. in this 
respgct^ has, however, seldom been enforced hut in a few extrenio 
cases, and mariied slaves are often haishly tieated, wVtliout 
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obtaining any redret-s The class of females bought as seivnnts, 
are placed uiidei the ( ontrol, not of the liiisbaiid, but of the 
wife, but the husband is bound to piotect and piovidc ioi 
them, as for the formei class, and a slave who has become 
the mother of her mastci’s child, is fiec The innle slaves arc 
goneially well treated by then inastei'<, and have olten iiseti to 
the highest oflices in the State, sonic having even i cached the 
till one, as was seen in the history of the Khalifs and Sultans of 
Kgypt.* 

ScuTAiii well deserves to be visited, on seveial accounts. It 
IS the laigest of the suburbs of Constantinople, and is of gieat 
anticpiity, having been built on seven low hills, m the raiheit 
peiiod of the gieat Peisian moiiaiiliy It w as the ancient ('hi y- 
sojmlis, and the seaport of Clialtcdo/i. Tlie soil of Asia being 
considered conseciated as the bnthplaeeof tlie ioiinder of llie 
Ottoman dynasty, Scutari has long been a l.ivoiiiite ])laci ol 
burial with the Turks , aKo, fully believing lli.it they aie 
ultimately to be expelled (lom Euiope, they f»cl nioie seciiie of 
tfiieii remains being left undistuibcd by tlie ('hiistrans, if de- 
posited on the Asiatic shoie llic cemcteiies aie conseipiently 
large and bc.iutiful A eupola, siippoitid by siv colninii-., 
indicates, in one of them, the lesting-placi' of Sultan iMaliinoud’s 
favouiitc horae. The piomoiitoiy on the Asiatic shore is callid 
Bosphorus, ox-FOun, fioin the Ileathen stoiy th.it lo, aftei 
being diauged into a cow, swani atiO'S lioni the opposite 
promontory of the Aciopolis, and restcil heic lust At alioiitaii 
hour’s distance fiom Sciitaii is tli-j in()unt.un of fii/lf/tulii, 
which conmiaiids il must extcirsive p.imnaniK vkw ol the 
sea of M.aimora, and of hotb banks of tlie boaiitiful Bosplioms, 
as well as c/x Constantinople and .ill its subuibs, this view is 
considered one of tlio finest in the vvoild, A laige expanse of 
most feitile teriitoiy can be dysciied, but it is only veiy 
partially cultivated, and no better pioof can bo given of tlic 
want 'of enterprise and industiy in tlie nation, than the fact, that 
a greater part of the giuiii consumed hn '^’uikey, is impoilcft, 
chiefly from Odessa, while their own fertile land is lying fallowt 

These brief notices wjll be concluded by an account ot the 
* See “Pohlital History of Egypl,” p I5i 
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many faicgcs and remarkable vicissitudes of fortune to which 
tills venerable city has been exposed in the lapse of ages 

Constantinople was twice besieged by the ancient Greeks 
(Alcibiades and Pliilip), thicc times by Roman emperors (Sevc- 
lus, Maxiinuis, Constantinut.), once by the Latins, the Persians, 
the Avais, the Slavonians, and the Giecks themselves (undei 
Michael Pahvologiis) , twice by the Bulgarians and by rebels , 
seven times by the Aiabians, and thice times by the Ottomans. 
Tt has subtaiiied twenty-foui sieges, but has only been taken 
six times, vi7 , by Aleibiadcs, Severiis, Constantine, Dandolo, 
JMiohacl Paheologus, and Mahomet II * 

* Amy inJ interesting dcscii\ilion of ConKtantmople, will bo 

fduiul ill “Mini ij’b namlbooV’ and 1 tan bear ample ttbtimoiiy to tho 
lUini i(i\, iiiul gK.it i.iliu to the tiaicllei, of all llni Itandbookb pulih hod 
b\ Ml Muiiaj 
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Populnhon of Turkey — The^^snU — Mneodonia— Salonltn,Mo^•k'Tn Convert'' — 
Mount Atlioa — Albania — D'llmatia — Roumelia — llulf'iiri i— WiilLicln i 
— Molrlai la — Survia — Bosnia - -East coast of the Bhek Sea- — The Crimea 
— Centml Asia — Armcinft— Hi /eroiiin — Trelii/ond — llaj a/id — Geoi 
— Teflis — Minj'ielia — Tmiutfa — Circiipsi.i- — A''1i ,ikh,m — Orenburg — 
Van — Oiooiiiia — Casimn Hea — Reshd — ISaku — Diurbtku, Mission iry 
proceedings — Orfa — Jlcsopolanna — Mosul — 31 n dm — Nisibm, Knrkc- 
scea, Allah — Bagdad — llillah, Bums of Bab^ Ion — 3Ieshed All — Kouf i — 
Bussori — 'Aiabia Petm, Sfounl Ilor, Sinai — Ainbii Fcli^j AIcctn, 3ro- 
dmn, AVnion, Aden, Afoi lia, Aloo'-n, Sana, 'Im=, 31 iriillah, Alustiit, Sohar, 
Lasba — Dc-'Cit of Akliof, Tfidjid, Direncli — 3Valm)xis — Ainbia Dl- 
serta — Character and Customs of Hie Bedouin kiab*!-- History of Sla- 
hornet and the Saraems — Persia — llistoij — Customs — Beligion of 
Zoroaster — Shiraz, Pirsipohs, Tomb of Cj riis, Busliire, Ispaimn, Sul 
tania, Kasbin, Ecbatana, Keimaiiisliali, Yi zd. Sari, Herat, Iiisliapooi, 
Kinnun, Dorak, Shuster, Pidianir, Cabiil, Oliiuiice, Cundalrir— 
B( loocbistaii, Kelat * 

9 

The statements botli of tiavidlcis fn<l pcogi aplier's, rolativc to 
the population of^lic Ottoiu.m JMflpire aic uva\oiiiably coiitlict- 
ing, in consequence of tlic irant of sufliciently acemate data in 
countries wfiere registers of births, and deaths, and ollicial 
returns of any periodical census, arc unknown The following 
account has recently been published by Ubicini, from semi-official 
infoimation, procured dunrlg liis residence in Tuikcyj con- 
sidering, however, the Oriental propensity to exaggeration, his 
numbers probably exceed the real ainounf of the populatioff, 
while if'taiay have been greatly underrated by previous writers; 
Tlie population of the Ottoman Empire, according to Ubieini, 
may lie conjectnrally stated at SSja.'JOjOOO , of this total, 
10,050, 000 may be assigned to Asiatic Turkey, 15,500,000 to 
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Kuiopcfin Turkey, and 3,800,000, to Afiica. These popula- 
tions aie distributed as follows . — 

CLASSIFICATION ACCOKDINO TO BICLS AND RFLIGIONS. 


EaoPB 

Th Eurofte 

In. Asia 

In Africa j 

Total 

1 Ottomiiiia 

1 

2,100,(X)0 

10,700,000^ 

1 

12,800,000 

1 I'nttus . . 

16,000 

20,000, 

3,800,000^ 

36,000 

1 Ai libs 


900, OOO] 


4,700,000] 

I Kiirdi 9 


1,000,000, 


i,ooo,oool 

j Tuikoinans 


85,000 


85,000, 

Greeks 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


2,000,0(K) 

Sla^uni.ins 

6,200,000 

4 • S 


6,200,000 

RoiiniK. liana 

4,tM»0,()00 



4,000,000 

Ai ITU mans 

100.000 

2,000,000 


2,100,000 

Albumuiis 

1, SIX), 000 



1,500,000 

SjriaiiH ami Cbaltlcaiia 


255,000 


235,0()0l 

Druses 


5O,0f)0 


50,000 

Jl ws 

70,000 

80,000 


150,000 

psics 

21 

1 

1 


21 1,000 


15,500,000 

1 1(5,050,000 

1 3,800,000 

35,350,0001 


Aiiothci table supplied to M Ubicini, by an olFicial authority, 
"ivi's the following <'lasi.iIkMtiou of the population of Turkey m 
Euiojie, accoiding to their religious denominations . — 


Miissuliuaus 

5,010,000 

Greeks 

9,250,000 

Armemuus 

400,000 

Cal holms 

650,000 


60,000 

G\ psies 

80,000 


16,350,000 


In European Tuikcy the Moslems form onl^ukut onc-thiid, 
of the population, their numbci having, ftjr J long period, 
lapidly dccieased, tliiough the influgilce of various» causes, to be 
hereafter stated.* 

The various nations included in the Ottoman SniplPe, and 
flfti^niiig countiiesj ait? evidently awakening from th(\r iJng and 
dioarjlt lethargy, and there arc many indications tlWthe set 
tune ha<\ come, in the designs of merciful God, to rlstore to 
them the knowledge of llis trtitli and the blessingsASf Ilia 
* See “ History of the Kise and Dechne of the Ottoman Empire ” 
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favour. As very little, however, is gcneially known of the 
picscnt condition of these deeply interesting regions, and as 
they are daily piesenting immense openings for the labours of the 
Christian and philanthropist, it is considered desirable to give 
some gcneial account both of Kuiopean Tiiikey and Ccntial 
Asia This infoinintion may be useful in indicating the most 
piomising locahtic'. for mtssionaiy and other etfoits foi the 
improvement of the people. 

nrscRiPTiON oi- itnkhv iv kuiiori, 

Turkey in Europe eonipriscs neaily all the teiiitory once belongin'' 
to the eastein diMsion of the Eoniaii Empiie, some paits of which were 
known to tlie Jlomans nndei the name ol 'I'uiiui,, it includes 
tountiies justly cclcbiatcd foi thou hc.Uity and teitilitv', .ind stdl more 
so for the highlj interesting classical retollec tions with which they 
aic associated Tt may be divided into Theis'-ahj (in jiart), M(tcah»ita, 
yilhaiiKi, Itoiwuhtif Jiitlgai HI, M'allitchia, Muldtn in, Sen in, 

and Jiostna 

Till ssvf V — 'A poitioii only of 'Ihessaly now belongs to Tnrke\, the 
leitiaindci being included in the kingdom of Giceco , but thfc houiuhuy 
line between the two dominions is not \et well defined, it may he 
supposed to ho m the vicimtv of the famed Thermopi/hf, a naiiow pass 
lictwoon the termination of the Oita range of mountains and a maish 
reaching to the sea, it is a most unhealthy, deep morass, only tweiitj- 
fi\o feet broad in the narrowest pait A tumulus, co\eied with the 
broken remains of a large pedestal, is supposed to have been ^le 
monument laised to the ineinoi} of the heunt band ol three hurftred 
demoted Spartans, who defended it, for th’^wda^s, against the whole 
army of Xerxes , not tar distant is tlv 1* ge town of '/a if'inii , beyond 
wliicli esji.inds the widc'plaui of. './//u ^.ihn, the scipu of the fekhi.ilf d 
MctoM gained by fa ai o\ci ronipci n e 4.S 'Iho small town of Plifn '>n 
or SnUdi/r, coi^p ns about 2,000 houses ’] hi-i pi nn is succeeded by 
the irnnienso aul hij;lily feitile level disUiit of Jaihami, a considtialdc 
Tuikisli city, containing 20,01)0 mliabitants, and twenty-four mosipies 
Proceeding inf thward, the lofi/ mountain langc of Olympus, Pelion, 
and Ossa, so f Omed iii heathen classical htcralure, is reached. Oly mjius, 
accoi dii^g tt/hcathen mythology, was the abode of Jupiter, where ho 
sat m cdam^l with the gods, and from whence ha hurled his thp tvitr- 
bolts up^i**' his enemies , it i!i a lofty, immense, and majestic pile, 
tcrmina^g m bold, rugged ^caks, enveloped in perpeti’iil sinjw, 
Pelion* tnd Ossa are divisions of the same chain, and the narrow 
passage between them constitutes the vale of Templ, so' famed, in 
ancient tunes, for its wild, romaiitio sceneiy ^ 
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Maci UONIA, on the nortli side of Oljnipiis, consists of an nnmense 
plain, bounded on thicc sides by mountains of the limestone formation, 
and open to the sea on the east, it has been compared to a crater, and 
contains several hundred villages, the iiihahitants of which aie engaged 
m the cultivation ol cotton and tobaceo Seres is a large inland town, 
with a population of about 30,000 inhabitants Between Seres and 
])rama, stands the ruined town of Philippi, and in the plain to the west 
was fought the memorable action between Octavius CcEsar and Marc 
Antony on the one side, and the Kepiiblican ,/oicos of Brutus and 
Cassius on the othci , the defeat ol the Kepuhlicnn aimy, and death 
of its leadens, was lol lowed by the downfall of the llepnblic, ii C 42 
'Ihe capital ol Macedonia is Sulonna, the ancient Till ssiroMCA, 
whicli, as the stene of the lust introduction of (Jhiistiamty into Europe, 
tlirougli the iinpoitaiit labouis ol St Paul, is descising ol a moic 
dc'tailed notici 

SviOMiJV — Salomta, ibe ancient 'I'hessalnnic.i, cipital of Mace- 
donia, is a place ol considciable iiiteiest, being one of the cities where 
St Paul pieaclud the (lospcl, with gieat success, in Ins first jounuy 
uiion the continent ot haiiope Altci a shoit stay, he was dmen out 
by the malice and Molence of the Jewish zealots lie ne\t pioecc'ded 
to llciea mhl Vlluns, lioni wliciice he sent 'liinothy to 'rhessaloiHca,*to 
confiini the convents in the now faith Timothy, on his u>tmn, toiiiul 
Paul at Coiinlh, win lo. after hcaiing Timothy's lepcnt, the apostle 
wiote his two LpisUcs to the Thossalonniis, about the yeai A I) 02 

Salonica, being still a laige and flouiislung city, inhabited by a 
numerous colony of Jews, is an important niissionaiy station, the 
toliowing clesciiptioii of the city is taken fioni the woi'ks of Dr 
JloriSnd, and other tiavelleis — 

.uicuiri-imm'^t ^,.^vlobi ited cify was Tliema, deiivecl, m 
loniiiion with that of tlu Hull, mgs winch still exist iii 

-inn il plans upon Jlu’ ni Mnculoinmi C'■^^j^salllll r, who enlaigecl 

mill I mbillislml the cilv, so is to nuiif Uil tilk ol itsV^iniili i, gave it the 
11 111113 ot Tlu iloiiiia, in (Oiii]ilimini1 to lus wife, tlio ilau^ler of Philip of 
Maioclon Ciieio n-uleil lii'io soim tmici duiing h's ilnnslnneut fioiu 
Home, and miiij of Ins letters lo Atticus, who was tlicn'int lus e-tate lu 
ICpiius, ai (3 datiil from 1 lics-ilotncn period when t'y Apostle rmil 

visited tlie idaee, il appeals to have been laigc, populous, ajid^inlt’p , and 
till By/ laline liistori'iiis speak niiuli ol its spleiiiloiii and unp Ytai pe The 
"nvi^f»s^i’ of 15,000 ol-ils inhabitants, from the sudden fui v ol||li fcdosiiis, 
‘ IS wi'U # now 11 to histoi’y , ns well tis the s’eiin expiation recpciScil ot that 
-lucivauh W tho intiepid Ambrose In lli^* doiluie of tlu Oieik eftpue, the 
rity was fa', on by William of tiieily, uiid »it a still later peiiod, vy!^ maif'V 
ovei by one pi llio Palccologi to the VcnctiliuB Tho latter, howcvoi ^enjoyed 
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tlieir possession but a few years, Tlicssalonica into the power of the 

'I'lirhs in lt 31 , to whohi. empiie it h.is our sinee hem siih|eet 

“ In its present slate, Salonica is exeenleel in population only by Con- 
stantinople, and possibl3' by Adnanople, iiinong the eilies of Euiojiean 
Tuikcy , and in the e-^tent of its muniene, is piobobly' seeoiid to tlic 
capital nloiie Tlie nitcnoi of Snloiiua pnbcnts the sanie irrigulurit^', and 
many of the same difornnties, whuh .ire eonnnoii in Tuikish towns Hie 
lapid ascent of tlie lull diminishes this evil in the upper pait of the (own , 
and on the whole, ns respects eleinlnnss and mtcinil (omfoit, S donna may 
(ontni't fiwonrably with moat other jilnes iii Tiirkij of huge si/e ami popii 
lation Ittirlaiiih gams grentU in tlie (ompnnson, it i(tivil> of biismtss 
ho admitted as a uitinou ol supciioiitj Kveipt in tho'' (piaitirs wlnie 
the piiniipal Tmks nside, tlnic is a geiieial appcaiaiue ol lih and miwe- 
monl, wlmh finms i stiikiiig eoiitiast to the monoloin of a Tinkish town 
Tliequa^s n c (.01 eied with goods , man ions gi imps of jii ople au oli iqnid 
nboLit tlie ships or the warihou->es , and the hi/aais are wi.ll sloilud, and 
peipelnally iiowdcd with hnjeis ami siHeis 

‘‘ Sonu of the inosipas arc woilh> of notai Irom tlnii sv^e and antupuli , 
we yiMtcd the two most eousidci ibli, foimeily the ttreik lIiukIks of Santa 
Sophia and St Dtmetiius, hut now touMited to tin pmjioses of tlu- 
Jfoli mimcdaii worshiji The Sant i Sophn was lHi led bj tlie lommaud of 
Jrtstiman, llu model of the edilne, though on i inufh lirgir'si ale, bdiig 
the eelibiutod cliurch ol that name at Const aiitinopk, and \rtlu'iuias the 
arehitec^t of both Tluii is luiiutliing iiiuridili and nn] ()“mg in (la, 
npproai'h to lliih budding It slaiuis in the iiiiilsl ol an ari*a siiaded by 
(ypiL’ssts and otlni «ij<.i(.iit ticcs, a laigi iiiaiblc ioiiiitain is opposite to the 
great door of llu church , aiul dot lelmd juations of llu oiigmal ediPu e, now 
partly in a'luiiious state, nie seen at luteiials thioiigh the tins The in- 
terior, m its piis'iit slate, exhibits but fi‘w of (hose deLOrations whie|;»gaie 
splendoui to the ediliec in its oiiginnl dini « It '^ol a (liei k ehiiidi A sort 
of hlonc lostiuin, liowiMf, IS shown hi^'" j^jjpulii’ '.'the tlr. ,*11, >f(lie 
city to be that fi 0111 wilin'. .reiy^lied to the Thessuloniaiis Jam 

not aware on what lb's tiadition IB Jouii ' J, 

“ The iiiosqm ■',11 e the Gre-ek itiiiuh of St Di iiietiius, is of large' slsi, 
and remaikablij or the nunihii and iKauly of tlie am uni enhmins winch 
Buppoit Olid n 'bin at The loftiness of the building has lulmiltcel two 
luights of gaiery, each, us ^dl as (he loof, suppoited by u (lei of 
columns passAg ound the chuKii The total nmnher is said to be tline 
huudre|' anehpx'j Some of these columns ore oi maihle, some of verde- 
antu]iic|lotl/is of sieinte and poiph ry We ■jisitcd the stone sepnldne of 
St De'-l'lrjpis m a cell adjumuig the ehiirdi, wher» a lamp is kep> 'f'wvys 
buiinngjl'^liu ly, as it seems, tb enable the Tuik who shows the^laie, to* 
n (pine r few eoms fioiii the y Yibir ot the tomb St Demc try<j^ wa-i t) ■ 
*'|T(itron paint of the city , famed lor His inartyidom, and for vaiTiius iiuiaelos, 
which Mro Tccorilod in the Ily^ntmo history A sijfhte rramlin dmrdi is 
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ronnootcd with Ihc nioiqiu', erected, it is said, on tho site of the Jewish 
synagogue, where ;St Paul preached to tlie people of Thesyilomea 


There arc a few remains of Pagan antiquity Tlic Propylmum of 
the Hippodrome, is a splendid colonnade of flic Corinthian pillars 
siippoiting an entablature, with fourioid spaces between the pillars, 
foi ihc entiance into the Hippodrome or forum , there is an attic o\er 
the cntablalnre, with figures in allo-relievTKat, Vietoi y, of Ganymede, 
Pacclms, Leda, and Anarlnc , and the structuV* has been called by 
the Jews Incant<idn\, or the enchanted figures iThc Rotunda is built 
on the model of the Pantheon at Rome, and is believed to have been 
a temjile creeled iiTulei Tiajan, and consceiatcd to the mysteries of the 
Cabin The moscpic of Jlslt Djumnn (old Inulaj) was a temple 
conseciated to the Tluiinoan Venus, to whom Friday was sacred, and 
SIX (oluinri', of the I’ron.tos lemain Tlie gate of Vaidar was the 
Inumphal arch of Augustus, elected after the battle of Philqipi, and 
Ihcie IS anotliei tiiiimphil arch in honoui ot the first Constantine 
The commerce of Salonita consists in the export of the corn, cotton, 
wool, tohatco, bees’-wax, and silk of Aracotlonia 
'Hie jiopulation has been estimated by ®ome at 90,000 Dr Holland 
thinks this exaggerated, but that it exceeds 70,000 — 


“ ‘ It 18 ceiUm, liowvTti,’ lie aiUH, ‘that the numbti of inhabitants has 
hieii tiuidi iiuiiiscd w'thin tlic list few jc>ir«, owing in pait to tho 
LilciuUd cdiinnmi' ot th. iila , parflj lo tlic stttlLiuoiit of iiunuious 
cini>f| ui(-<, who h lu ll(<l fiitlui to •.huri tin po«ii oi the ic‘iig<aiifc of 
Pidu 111 rouiini Till 'i'lnks piobahl} foiin soiuewhat Uss than hall tho 
popul lllOll ’ 


til 


“•ijhc’ iiumbirof Gioek families is taid to he nhoutfe^ytlCU^ThL' greater' 
pari ol ihis jiopulition is tmirtgid in c.imiiic ice , iMulmany of fRo Llroi'k 

1 1 1. il**>i* 1 1 - ...I r Al 

■'suleiit h 


, — , j j 

imiihr ' ■'sideiit h ‘ ^ul^od conside’^lc proporlv from thi3 

souice The tiaih thej cair> on, is'^^.sotnc ,yi suhoidinuto to that of 
tlie Fiaiik men li, 11^3 of Salou mit Ihey hayip likewise' extensive 
iiidi.piinli.ul I o iiii’xioiis with Germing, ConstunUno)^ Smyrna, Malta, 
and 1 a no us ]>ait& ol Gun'c ■ J M 

“Till IT mk populdf 1011 of S'llomtB Js c onlilfS! to,die ^wor quarterof 
Hie ( ity, hut has latterly bivii much extended -hi uuuibet b^yhe iiu leasing 
loimiurcc of the plaie Ihe tl^iuian 4hI French r^dyts nro nuno 
mnuerous tliaii tho English, and thi/foimor in partfvjiluly hnv^ niailo 
“'iiiuil laige establislimiiils lu'io within the last two j cars, ii' 

W^wfttiit liade willi Piis ulterior of Ghrmaiiy ” 

The JWs me estimated at about yne-half of tlic whole ijS^lhition, 
auL aie^ie descendants of the 'unlmppy IsiaeliUs will vvoic 
diiven out W Spam by heidiiiand a'ndpsahclla, anothei diviyop ch, 
I • Iloll'niil’s 'travL^, vol ii ^ 
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these ill-used people, amountinfr to about 70,000, settled near 
Constantinople Thej i^orc icccned in Tuikej, imdei conditions of 
protection and privilege It is stated, howc\LT, that those oi Salonica 
being at one time very loiuch persecuted by the Moslems, a large 
number professed to embrace Mohammedanism, in order to save then 
property and In cs, -while still secretly retaining their national faith, 
•and If IS supposed, there '<ire at present a considerable minihoi of 
Moslems who are co»lLealcd Jews Foi so^eral years, English and 
American iiussionan^s have been labouring m that citj, loi tlie 
conversion of its laigc Hebrew population 

A deeply mteiesting circumstance occurred at Salonica, last >eai, 
in the conversion to Christianity of a lespectable Moshun niCKh.iiit, 
with his wife, four children, and sister-ni-lavv He had foi some je us 
been reading a Tlible given him by an Aimi'inan cnnveit to I’ln- 
tcstanlism, and holding Chiistiaii worship in his famil) FeeUiig at 
last conscientiously bound pubhclj to avow, at all risks, his tliaiigc of 
faith, ho removed with his whole famil) to Constantinople, and applied 
to the American missionaries foi baptism; the high fanatical e\cite- 
ment caused by the knowledge of lus intention among the Mosh m 
])opu1ntioii of the city, endaiigeiing then lives, he removed to Malta, 
w'nero he and his family were hajitizecl, and two of his sons have 
been received as free pupils into the Malta Piotestaiit College, tlio 
father, who is a man of good abilitv, is altciuhiig, also, seveial 
branches of the couisc of studies This fainil) ni.iy be consideicd llie 
first fruits reaped by Christianity, from the lanks of Islannsm 


Next to the guK of Salonica, is that of Cnssninlru (the 'J'oronau , of 
ancients), ant^ beyond tins, another nairovv, rugged peiiinsnla, 
called Chalcis, pioj,ots into the sea, from which rises tlie eel^-’fiati'd 
Molnt Athom, the naly mount of t' * IH’ck .(!huich , • eniiual 
summit is fa, 778 feet a', ‘’vc the sea^f^ Tlfe* flanks of the moLiiitain’'a’ie 
occupied by a few yUages, v-^nty-tw o la^^^o and viu) aiiciint 

Greek convents, ^^esides 500 ceils, caves, and chapels, which at one 
time were thf /esuK ’,icc of more than 4,000 monks The sod oftlic 
peninsula proffUec^, excellent eiops of com, fiuits, Ae , including fine 
grapes, olivd,., |nd superior honey, the cidtivition is entirely 
performed H, flie monks, >fho cfcrive a consider.ible reviiuie 
from iho MpsTitation of the if produce by the poit of Altmo, 
on thclcasl/i^idc of the peninsula t They al^ make and sell iiiimeioiis 
iniagi*r,’o»ijaints and lelics in v#ood No vviVman is pver/‘¥i^?w(^ 
to appifc'Tih the part of the ‘pcn^isula which they own. TUjs colony 
w as tlif first and most celebrated theological school of^ic fl 
i^hiprcr; they have m the iHroncs of then convents a l/^gc iiiimher 
of mefst valuable and cuiiouS^MSS. of ancient ^icck Iifjraturc and 
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history, which were saved from destruction by the monks of the 
Hj/aiitme Empiic, when Europe wasinvaRod by the Goths and the 
JIuns Although the piccent monks arc m general extremely 
illiterate, they most jealously keep these ancient records, and will not 
part with them for any consideiation An interesting account of 
Mount Athos has been published by the Hon Mi Ciirron 
Albania extends about 300 miles alony the Adriatic Sea, to the 
west of Tliessalj and Macedonia , it is from thirti’ to one hundred miles 
in breadth, and consists mostly of rugged mountains, — some of their 
summits aboic 9,000 feet high, there arc a few plains fertilized by 
lakes and ns el’s, espcciallv that of Scutari, and the scenery is in 
gcncial highly ])icturcs(|uc Jannina, made the capital of the province, 
In the colebiated tjrant Ah Pasha, is beautifully situated on a lake, 
but irregularly built, and conhuiis 35,000 inhabitants Scutari, or 
Sindra, the capital of Ujipcr Albania, is situated in a rich plain on the 
Itojann, at the cxtrcmitv of the lake of Scutari, and some distance 
from the sea, its population is estimated nt 30,000, it has large cloth 
manufactories, and cariics on a considerable trade, about half the 
mhahilaiits are Homan C’atliohcs Aita is a town m the gulf of that 
u imp, with a popiilntion of about 9,000, chicflj Greeks, and has a con- 
sidc'i able tiade Ai lonn, the safest port on the coast of Albania, foimedf 
111 UK lent tunes a pait ol the kingdom of Pyrrhus. The population of 
Vlbania amounts now to about 1,200,000, the people arc a nice of 
bold mountaineers, lery warlike, and alwa>s disluiguishcd for their 
biavciv, as was especially displayed in tlicir resistance to the Turks 
iindci the celebrated chief Scandeibcig , they always go armed, and 
often join the numerous hands of robbers wdio infest jihcii mountains.) 
they al ’ only partially conceited to Mohammodanis,\t' ancT fj.’t,':ptf/ntly 
the liusbaisl attends the mai,«vc. while the wife ftvics to church They 
loir' 'lie Iksl i’uikish iin’iintry^'S 'e ri i' 

The inbabitants of Thessaly ,*'l!lVaI^'I\..iiU, and Albania, are so 
ilenioiali/ed, that nd stian^ti’ can traiel througd^these provinces 
without an escort of soldicis, and he may, moreo’juf, Cl |iider him clf 
loitunatc, if he escape ueing plundered by hisvdry {psiariilaus. 

1) ALMA II V, called also llcrzgovinia, extend .-as a nltwrotW strip along 
the Adiiatic, to the noith of Albania, but the mdtxtil^e districts 
belong to the Austiians It is a very mountainous regnm, ihe hidiest 
iidges rising to between (5,000 and 7l000 feet, the popufdJ^onjSesti- 
mAiidn about half a are nio 'tly Slavonic and of thi\ lymm 

C^itholic i^igion Zfiia, the cajiital the* maritime division,'t> i sea- 
and vi-ptaiiis between 20,000 aru^,j50,000 inlmbitiints. l^hi, 
gtcat and sp^ndid city in the time of Mic Romans, is noiv a miseruble 
Village, but iij interc.tting as containing jme of the most magiiifit ent 
I U U T 
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remains of .mljqiiilj in the ampliilhcatre of Diocletian, which is still m 
good preservation Ibif/mo is another maiititno town, with iihout G,0()0 
inhahiUnts The capital of the intoiior distnct belonging to Tuikcy, 
is Mortal , It contains 7,000 inhabitants, about one third of whom lire 
Turks, one-third Komnii Catholics, and the icmaiiider Greeks It has 
a fine Homan bridge ot one aich, spanning ninety-hvc feet, it is well 
known loi its manuf ictuio ot swoids, and exports also hides, wool, 
wax, tallow, and cattle Dalmatia foimod a pait of ancient Im- 
nici M, and was cieited hy Napoleon into a Dukedom, of which 
Marshal Soult si as the Governor The high mountainous and rugged 
(hstiict of MoMtNKOuo lies south of Dalmatia, it is dithcult of 
acciss, and iiihahitod by a biave and pastoial i.ice belonging to the 
Greek Chuich, and ruled by tbcir bishop They amount to alioiil 
100,000, and liavo maintained their independence lor ages, against 
every attempt to suhpigatc them 

lloi Wi-LIA consists of a laige and voiy fcitile plain, boidcicd on the 
west by Albania, on the east by thelllack Sea, on the noitli by the chain 
of the Balkan mountains, and on the south by the Au hijielago , it tluis 
lorins the cential province ot J',uio]Kan 'luikcy, and nuluiles the two 
gieat cities ot Coiistaiitinopleand Adiianoplc Adiiiaxoim i , the tily 
fit’ Adiian, was tlie caj’ital of Tiukcv bctoic. the conqtie'«( ot (on- 
stantinople , it stands on the banks of the 'J'imd|a iiver, and partly on 
the slope of a hill, it lontains some splendid palaces and mosques, 
but tlic stiocts are naiiow, winding, and tlie houses badly built ot 
brick and mud, population 100,000, mostly Tuiks , it possesses con- 


siderable manufivctoiies ot silks, woollens, linens, icc (jrii/iijmli, on 
Ui^straits of thcADaidaiicdlos, is a commeicial city, with 17,000 _inln- 
bitalH^y‘^InuA7jw(b4Sfl is a large, duty old town, with about the same 
number of inhabit^s lloumelia^j* wb es its name frem having 
formed a pait of thc'^icient ku\rToil?of Tll/io/i, oi Jtoh'iiiy^ The 
agents of the Aineiican m^SwCa(^g^naving some time ago awakened 
a spirit of reh^/us inquiiy among'^iltj' Aiineiiians of Adrianoiile, a 
number of tlf'a IiH^e recently sent in a petition to the Government, 
that they miy bsKorg^/cd as a separate Protestant community A 
congregatic/. oi^ctweuir^enty and thirty Protestants has been loniied, 
and a schoil '/stablishcd, in the tdwn of Rodosto, on the Se.i of 
Marmora/ i 

BJlgiWxia includes the Iona tract of country between the Balkan 
chaiB^f liountains, the ancient nlcEXips, ainl Danube , in 

It 18 Ir'^y, well-wrooded, and abounds m ])nsturago , in othe/, it is flat 
and iither marshy Its popalation is ncaily 2,000,00^ Ihe^^;^ 
tipivn' Sophia, has 60,000 ^inhabitants At Schumla th/ e is a chain 
of i^ro 


9,000 fiih 
led posu: 


ongly entrenched posuions in one of thd great [passes of the 
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Balkan , the town is considerable, and has manufactories in tin and 
brass The Bnlf^anans are a race of Sla\onians, who crossed the 
Volf^a in the seventh century, and became members oi the Greek 
Church. Bul^aiia fonned, fur several centuries, an independent king- 
dom There is a range of strong fortresses along the right bank of 
the Danube, the principal of which are IVidtlin, Nikopoli, Ilmtchuk, 
and Hihsiiui Tlie strongest forticss on the left bank is Ghiurycvo , — 
there fire loitifications also at Ollemtza, and another strong fortress at 
JJtailoir 

Wvi.LifiilA and Moidwiv, two of the Danubian Principalities, 
lonipiisc a vast extent of flat country lying along the left bank of the 
J)amibe, bounded noith and west by the Cirpathian mountains, and 
on tlio east by the Prutli, which separates it fiom llussia, it is about 
.'100 miles in length, and 150 m brcadtK, tlic population la estimated 
at about 0,000,000 I'licv aie a Jfonnianic, or J.atin people, speaking, 
a ]..itin lesembling the old Human, with an iiilci mixture of many 
foreign woids, chiefly Italian AVallaciii s., the largest of the two 
PniKipalitics, lies along the Danube, il is low and marshy in the 
south, but mountainous to the north-west, where it ad)ohis the (’ar- 
jiatliian range, and is called liCsser W'allachia The climate is hot and 
damp in suntinei, but voiv cold in Aintei Tlic land produces much 
wlieaf, besides lyc, hemp, and tobacco, and there aio extensive forests 
in the hilly districts Population, 2,000,000, clucHy Slavonic Walla- 
tlii.iiis, but with .in adimxiuie of Jews, Aimenians, Greeks, and 
Gypsies Tlie two Priiicipalilies vveie included under the Komans m 
Dvciv, in 1290 they foinied a sejiarate kingdom Bitchatest, the 
ca]jitjil of Wallachia, contains 80,000 inhabitants, ad members of the 
Greck'commuiiioii, with the exception of between t,’.o and tiiice thou- 
sand Jews, two Homan Cntt ^Vc congregations, (pue Lutheran, and one 
Calvinislic Theie are no m.V'>jui!i Mohammedans being prohibited, 
l)\ tlie lie.ity of Adiianople, iti holding property or having 

a h\td residence in either ol'tlie Piintijialities M( c.dwia possesses 
the same general jdiysical characters as Wallachia, ,|ut is rather 
moie wooded and jiastoial, its population, tv hich^, amounts to about 
1,000,000, includes 89,000 Homan Catholic®, luU,0U0 Gypsies, 70,000 
Jews, and 900 Protestants It Is divided from Hussia bv the Pruth 
Jassy, the capital, occupies a iiiarsliy inland tract, and eoi '^ains ^bout 
20,000 inhabitants, the houses arc ‘cporated by gardens^^ MSst of 
the fr...’’ is earned on .italmz, a oort between the mou hs bf the 
IJuith .im^the Serefh, containing a populalion of about 12,000 I,tople , 
a flee riort, and vciy lloui ivlniig, .especially iii the comltracK 
Vat nu IS, ho^'cver, by far the best pon’ on the coast, and wrell forftfie^t 
It carncs on>^a large trade, but tlie towm is very badly built. The 

V V ^ 
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population amounts to 20.000 'I’lic London Society for Pio- 

1110111114 ChrisiKiiiit) among the Jons, has missionary agents hoth at 
Luchaiest and Jassy 

The jiCiisnntrj of the Pimcipulitics arc .i laborious, hardy race, hut 
\erj much oppressed h) thoir nobles, the llotards, who tyrannize oier 
them, like the teiuhil lords in the dark ages The Bojards geiicially 
loside III the towns, and seldom ii-it then estates, which arc left to 
the maiiaiterncnt of nieicenary agents, they, for the most p.nt, 
])ass tlieii lues in estiaiagant and unprofitalde dissiji.ition, follow- 
ing the chase, alteiuhiig balls, and plajing caids The (Jrcek ('huicli 
does not faiour education, so that the ])opiiIation aic generally igno- 
rant, supeistitioiis, and senile, with the cxrepfion of the peasant! y in 
the ('arpalhiaii mountains, who are more fearless and independent 
The peasantij aic mostly dressed in shec'pskins , then dwellings 
are ill-const i noted and wietchedly fiirnislied, and all tlu' nidiistiial 
ar(«' evtienu'h low The goi<*inmciil ol the Ilospodar of Wallachia, 
and 1‘iiiice of Moldana, is wliolU desjiotic, assisted hs the iiitiigues 
of llussia, tlics ohtainid the light ot being appointed loi hk, and haie 
succeeded in exacting Iioiii the Ooi eminent ot the Sultan a lirge 
aiiiotiiit of KidciKMideiico 

* Shim t and Jlosxii aie smalf pioMiicis situated to' the west of 
llulgaria, on tlie light side of the Dimihe and of its hianch, the 
iS'aft’, which sepniates it fioiii Austria Thtir suiface is diiersilicd by 
lofty langc's of moontniiis, conlanung nunieious leililc xalley«, witii 
good pnsluiagc, so tliat rattle is the chief produce, lliet abound also 
in orchards and loiesls 'I'lii jiopulaliun ot each juomiicc is estimated at 
about Ot'O.OOO, and is of Slaxonic ongm 'I hi' Seixians belong cJ^icHy 
to the Gieek C'lii»v^h, hut a huge number ot the Bosnians arP loose 
Mahomincdans Jh'lqtndv is a fortic^s, the JXmubc, of immense 
strength, with an admining town. ■fonfhiniiig'.'jO, 000 iiih .hitants, and 
a gieat scat ot trade ~*J70Sw»- Sc?(U, the cajnlal ot Bosnia, has a 
population of (>(?;000, it tiadts iii ainfs and jewels, the mountains 
being rich iik**.iiues The Sciiiaiisand Bosnians entirely cast oft the 
rule of I'ml^y isifler the intrepid chief C/erni Georges, fi om ]80h to 
1814 Tlief remain almost wholly independent, and pay only a small 
yearly tnbtftc’to the Sultan , and they will allow the Turkish Pasha 
to r&sidc the town of Bosiia Serai only three days in the yeai, 
obliging /im to take uji his habitual residence at Trmmcl 

Thl iijligious, moral, and intellectual sl'c.*^of the inlinbitaa^^TST’aH 
these inch countries has Bcjdpmhly declined under thc«omhinqd 
iidh^ces of corrupt Chns^iainty, Jewisii iinbcliet, ayS liccylullw 
■Ipliyility The Jews arc repcJrted to be cxtiemcly ii^oial It is 
Jiot,''theTefore, surprising, that the population should |e reduced to 
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hltle more than 5,000,000 m counhies capable, if rightly cultivated, of 
Mipjioitiiig 1 :i,OOC),000 , and that lliore should be miiiiensie tracts of 
fertile land in tlie plains left wholly uncultivated * 

East CoasT oi tin Black Sla — A n account of this coast, as far 
as the boundaries of Cii cassia, will be given in the sur\ey ot Asia 
North of the Caucasian inounlains aie found the Cittnia and the Sea 
of Azof 'J'he Ckimi a was the T auiuoa CHRKSOALsbb of llie ancients , 
it IS a very laigc peninsula, separated into two regions by the liner 
Salghir The noith-west is a vast plain, rathei salt, and onl) fit foi 
pasturage, the south-east is mountainous, interspersed with fertile 
vallcjs, and eiijojs a mild and luvuiiant climate The population is 
ahont 190,000 Ji.iige holds ot cattle are reared, and the honey is 
colehratcd Syinjihi rnpol, on the western coast, is the Jliissian capital 
The 'J’artai capital was li(dif(hi<tetai, situated among picturesque hills 
m the inteiioi , it is now iii decaj, but the rums ot the magnificent 
palace of the Khans aie \eiy fine Cnffa was anothei large town, hut 
IS now in inins iSci nstopol, oi Ahhtutt, is a laige, well-lot tilled sea- 
]U)it town, with a haibour that can contain the hugest licet, and is the 
principal station of the llussiaa navy on the Ulatk Bea, thcie arc 
laigc liarratks, and the population, including the niilitar\, amount to 
{0,000 The Cnniea constituted a part of tlie (ireek Lmpiie, was called 
Talimoa, and foimcd into the small kingdom of Bosplioius The 
Romans inchuhd it ii then Jtmpiie as the Cl \1M MU AN BosPlIOKLS, 
and built in it tlio hnc city ot ITiLODusiA 

• TTic following IS a rucciit csUinUc of the re\enues and trade of the 
Danubun provna-e- — “The inhabitants of the^e LOimtnes nimibcr .5,0(10,000 
This 'arc ahnosi wliiill> igrunlturd lOuntrKN (Tie revenue of tlie provimcs is 
cstimitcd at 80, (HU) 000 (ranrs per annum T)ie printipalincs export anninilly 
mar 4,000,000 liectolitrca of g-.iin Notwithstanding the mipednnent at the 
pissige ot tlie Suliiia, and the df^icnltics 1 ud in the way of trade ,it llriila, 
1,128 slnps were ladtn last )car Bn^'ah ships aloni cfirriid Jfo.OOO heetolilres 
of gram, whilst 1)0,000 htetolitr<,s ntrt con^ijed to Engla’d in forugn \cascls 
In the year 1852 upwards ot 700 ships wire 1 ulen at Oalatz llie lollowiiig is a 
recent estimate of the importalions —Viennese and Transylvanian waics, 
1,200,0n0f , niamifactiiresofLeipsK, 6,000, nOOf , Russia, 35{l, 000 the Levant, 
4,600,000f , British manufacriired iron wares, 2,000,000f Frohi Vienna the 
principalities import cloth, shoes, gloves, carnages, musical instruments, glass, 
hrc. , from Transylvania, coaisc linens, leather, Ac , from the Levant, colonial 
wares, coffee, sugar, tolncco, cotton twist, British and French manufai'tures, 
Br ' "li iron, Ac , from Riissitysalt fish, furs, Ac , from Liigland, iron, steel, 
machinery and utensils , from France, silk, .cloths, perfumery, fash,^iiable 
articles, am. books Thu commerce of the pniicip ihtics is free from all prohibi- 
tion The cc' tom-house taxes hitherto amoijiitcd to three per cent for^bolh ^ 
importation aJ't exportation They have lately been raised to five perveeqt* 
In 1847 the custom-houses were let out for the annual sum of I,200,000f, 
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The principal town on the Sea of Azof is Taganrog , it stands on a 
bold promontory, and is a great centre of roninierce , the population is 
16,000 It was there the Kmpcroi Alexander diodi The laigest and 
most important city, howc\ er, on the coast is Oni ss V w hich may he con- 
sidered the capital of Roiithcin Rns'-ia , it was founded by the Kmpress 
Catherine, on the site of a Tartar village , it contains 40,000 inhabitants, 
but suffers from a scanty sup])ly of watei Odessa is a great empo- 
rium of commerce, gram being the chief article of export , the otliors 
are tallow, wool, and hides Chet mi is another sea-port, at the mouth 
of the Dnieper , population, 30,000 , it is very unhealthy , it was here 
the great philanthropist, Howard, died, Jan ‘JO, 1790, a tomb has 
been erected to bis memory three miles fiom the town Nikolmcv is a 
good town, at the confluence of the Ingul and Hug, twenty miles aboio 
the mouth of the latter, it has become a great naval arsenal Thu 
Danube flows into the Black Sea, by sev oral branches, the southern- 
most of which, called Sr G>orgl, forms, by the treaty of Adnanoplc, 
the boundaiy between Russia and the Ottoman Empire 

general description 01' (IM'BVr, ASIA 

Asiatic Turkey comprises some of the most magnilirent regions of 
the globe, where most of the deeply interesting cieiit'f of the caily 
history of our race were transacted It includes majestic cliains 
of mountains, of which Ararat forms a part, — wide and nth plains, 
fertilized by fine rivers and lakes, and, Inning the advantage of a 
diveisity of climate, from the cold of the ley north to the binning bent 
of the cijuatoi, it is faiouiablc to almost i leiy variety of animal and 
vegetable life, besides its abundant stores of minerals and prptioiis 
stones • 

It was in these celebrated regions that Noah and lus sons issued fioin 
the Ark, on the summit of Araiat, aftri-lhe subsiding o*'thc waters of 
the deluge, and wal!tcd foith agafft upon the eailh Jn the same 
regions dwelt the fiist families of NoahS descendants, until, as they 
grew into larger comnmiiitics, they spicad m all directions over tin 
globe Central sAsia became thus in the early post-diluvian ages the 
seat of grc/c Empires and the cradle of learning and civilization , m 
these regions'arose in succession th^ Chaldiran (oi Babylonian), the 
Assyrian, the Median, the Persian, and the Macedonian Empires 
These were all distinguished for the glory of thoir military atliicie- 
ments, the immense si/c of their cities, the magnificence of“thi; 
temptis and palaces which* adorned them, thus indicating the highest 
refineftnent of the arts, and, a very advanced state of Ji^rning and 
ejviyzation. • 

But these gigantic Empires were successively doomed to uttei 
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destruction, and all vestiges of their boasted power and gloi 7 have, m 
some inslanccs, so completely disappeared, that the sery sites of the 
splendid cities of UviiYi ON, built by Nimrod about 150 jears after the 
deluge, and of Ninivlu, erected by Asshur, remained for ages a 
matter of conjectuie , and it is only during the present century that 
all doubts have been removed by the exhumation of some of then 
monuments 'I heir palaces, being constructed of brick and alabaster, 
nioio easily crumbled into dust than the stone and maihlo buddings 
of I'lurope All that remains of the splendid city of Phitsi I’oi.is, are 
the rums of its palace, one of the most magnificent ever icarcd, and 
the Mlualion of “the Queen of the East,” is only known 

by some broken colonnades 'ihc sites of the beautiful cities of 
SijI LAMA and Ec,hv(an\ aic now occupied by small, miseiablc, 
modern towns, and though Bacdvd is still a considerable place, 
there is not a vestige of its palace, the streets are nairow, dark, and 
dirty', and tlic jiopulation jioor, so that it retains nothing of the 
romantic splendour of the Court of the powerful Khalifs 

The piescut state, however, of these once iich and prosperoii'> 
regions will be best understood by giving a brief and (ounected view 
of the principal cities stdl iii existence, and of the condition of the 
various popvil itions occupying the iiihabifed districts The provincvs 
ol Asiatic Tuikey aie divided into Pashalics, such as those ot 
lown, IhatljcKit , Moo^h, Oijtt, 2[ozt(l, lUujdad They aie the most 
independent poi turns of the Kmpiie, being rhiefly inhabited by lieico 
vvai like tubes of \iabs vnd Turks, and containing also ten itory', the 
light to which is often disputed by IVisia 

AiiMnMv — The most noitbeiu of these pioviiices inolueles the 
grca’tsr pait of the ancient kingdom of Auvii M\, the of the 

Scriptures, its boiiudaiies aie the Caucasus on tlie north, the Kind 
mountains to the south, thc,5yipluatcs on the west, winch scpaiates it 
from Asia Mmoi, and the Opian Sea on die east, most of the 
country constitutes « high .talde land, li.iver'-cd by scveial chains of 
mountains, which unite vvilli the Tauius and Caucasus Aramt, the 
loftiest of all the iidgcs, rises m the centre 'I'his famous mountain 
deiives its name fiom the valley ot Aia*', the ancient A jaxes, the dis- 
trict of countiy whoio it stanls, about the junction of the Uussiari, 
Persian, and Turkish Plmpiies, and to the north of Lake ^’’.m , it has 
two peaks, Allah JJatjh and Ai/n Dmjh, one of which is 17,210 feet 
aliovo the sea , they are viy hold, tugged cones, always covered vvitli 
snow , the ascent was accomplished for tVo liisL time by I)i. Pirrot, in 
1829 A terrific earthquake shook the mountain m 1810, destroying 
consideiablo pioperty, and hfty hvjis'^ Local tradition assigns tlje 
resting of tlie Ark to Mount Joody, 170 miles south-west, ‘Amllae- 
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diatolj nho^o tin' plain «1 Movipotainui Thi'io chains of mountains 
arc the hiffhest of (\'nti.il Am.i, anil slojio down giadually on 
the smith by a succession ot table lands to the plains of 'Mesopo- 
tamia and Teisia, thej supply the souices of several pn-at 
rucrs, including the Kur, the Aias, and the upper branches of tlie 
Huphiates The ^I'lgns denies its sources chief! j from one of the lowei 
iidges, and fioiu the mountains of Kind Theie is much laiicty m 
the laud and climate, in the high lablc-l.iiids the soil is pool, hut jiro- 
diicos good pastuiage, and the climate is lerj cold, iihile many of the 
lallois and plains arc extieuieli feitile, mul juodiice excellent cotton, 
lice, tohacco, grapes, and othei fiiiits, as the climate is hot 'llie 
mountains abound also in minerals The popiilatiim is estimated at 
helMcen IjIGOjOGO and 2,000,000, about onc-se\enth of whom uu' 
Armenians 

gcrouiji, c ^Fi y -liiniij is non the capital of Aimcnia It stands m 
a pui 11 •Olio' K ai a'i orii e s t hianih of the bnphialcs, and abo\c (),0()0 
feet above the sea , ils population is estimated at 100,000, and the city 
IS prosperous, canving on an extensive tiacle with thi' suiiouiidiiig 
countiK's, the climate IS vt'i> told, snow soiiutunes lalling in August 
TJic Amencans have, for some tune, had a mission time Ki/eumm 
vvtis the ancient 'I'lli odosioi'olis Tk^ji’o/kI, on the Mlacb Bi*a, is flu 
chief liaiboui of the province, and contains iO 000 inh.ilntants I'lnllicr 
noilli IS a laige foitilied town, named K/iiii s, oi Kais, arljarent to the 
frontiers of Kussia and I‘eisia lini/azid, not fai fioin the lange ot 
Araiat, is a foitified cit\, with a population of about 20,000, unhiding 
the most viarlike and leaiiieil of the \inieniaiis (who jiossoss a fine 
monaster)') — and also a good inaiiv Komds 'IJic Anuuicaiis have 
succeeded in foimiiig small I’lotistant coiigiegatioiis, and o|»eiiiiig 
schools in sovcial plates in this clistiict, siicli as Tiehi/oml, '1 eheviimih, 
Khaiioos, Aiahkii Ihe Pashahes ot J^tsaiiv.ih, Sivas, and Maiash, 
formeily constituted Armenia Minor* 

On the northeiK bolder of Atiuciiii ln' tlie j/ioviiucs of firorr/irf, 
Mtngteha, Lmrdla, and Ciica'.'.ta The giuat fe.ituie of these pio- 
vinces is the loft), chain of the Caucasim mountains, which extends 
from north t(b south, and west to cast, between the Hlack Sea and 
the Caspian, occup)iiig a tr.ict of coitntiy about foui hundred miles 
long, and three hundred miles broad , lilbomz, the highest summit, 
rears its gigantic cone, about 16 ,o 00 j'lnglish feet above the level of 
the sea, this chain unites with that of Arah^L, its higher summits are 
covered with peipetual snow, the snow-hne being about 11,000 feet 
above the sea , the rocks immediately beneath are rugged, bare, and 
l^woifctous, but the lower regions are jiroductive, and consist of feitile 
vallejs and good pasturage table-lands. From the northern slopes 

i 
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flow two great rivers, the Kuban, which runs west to the T31ack. Sea, 
and the Tucl, winch flows east to the Caspian , a tliird large river, tlie 
Ka), has its cliicf sources in the southein slopes, and terminates also 
in till’ Caspian 

The pioviucc of Gl oiioil, oi Giiisia, formerly an independent king- 
dom, IS situated on the son tin rn dccliiity of the C'aucrisus, and is 
scarcely surpassed in feitdity and beauty by any other legion of the 
Isast , the land enjojing a temperate, genial climate, and being 
abundantly iiiigated hy the user Kur, and many mountain streams, 
111 the liighei districts arc found magnificent foiests of oak, pine, 
chesniit, asli, and beech, while in the lowei vallejs and plains, the \ine 
and all thefiuits of both tLinpei.ile ami tropical climates grow’ most 
luMiiiantl} , the moiiiitaiiis aliound also in rich mincial pioductions 

The Geoigiaiis are a sciy actiie, handsome race, and their women 
h i\L h(‘f n as r elelir ited for beauty as those of the Cncassians, with the 
e\ce|)lioii oJ then having daikci coiii|)leMons In consequence of the 
athletic stienglli ol the men, and beaiitv of the women, the Geoiguiiis 
have alwajs been in gicat demand as slaves m Tuikev and Kgvpt, 
and It was cluoflv from those sLives, that the celebrated and formidable 
fiibo ol the Mamelukes deiived its descent 

The pi asaiifi j labour, how even, undei many disadvantages, owingrfo 
the tviann\ ol tlie noliles, wlio possc'ss llie powei ol life and death 
ovei lliia vassals, and loimcnlygieatly encioachcd upon tlie rights even 
of then kings, tin people an moieovci, often hniasscd hy the inva- 
sions ol tlie Lesghnns, and otliei wild tribes fioni the higher ridges of 
the Caucasus, so that they aie (oinpellcd to cairv’ aims when culti- 
V ding the sod . Ilieiesvdtof the-^c sulleimgs has been to induce the 
population to 1(10,000, the majoiity ot whom arc Christians ot the 
Ainii man jieisuasion, and the icniamder Mohammedans Genigia 
lias Ik come a llussiau piovm v'» h> ds conqiic>t fioin I’eisia, and some 
ot her nobles now loiiii a guaM oi honour to’the Empeioi ^Nicholas 
.it rekislnirg ’ » , 

The tliicl town and ca])ilal is T< flis, on the river Kin, with a popu- 
lation ot 22,000, who arc mostly Christians, it js badly built, and 
jiooi , blit rathei cilehratod ioi the hot miiicial spiiiifjs, which issue 
from the suiioiitiding mountaiSs 

To the west of Gcoigia, between the C.iucasus and the sea, is a flat 
distuct, called m ancient times Colo iios, hut afterwards eha. 

The high and rugged elflls of the Caucasus were consideied hy the 
Greeks as the boundaries of the iiihaluttid vvoild, it was to these lofty 
rocks their poets repicsented Prometheus to have been chained by 
Jvipiter, as a punishment for his (laiflvg presiraption, and it*was to 
the legions of C’olchos the ArgonauUc expedition was lepreseJ^tctfas 
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having boon sent in search of the goWoii fleece, \ihich was, no doubt, an 
allegory of the valuable metals, gold, siliei, and piccious stones, m 
which those regions wcie behoved to abound 

The country is leiy swampy, being tra\eised by about thirty 
mountain torrents, and one modeiately large rivei, the ancient Piiasis, 
now Jtion The land jields millet, hulls, niai/e, silk, ^Lc , the 
people, who are scnii-baibaiians, aic ojipiesscd under a severe feudal 
svstcui, and their duets carrj on a ciud traflic in slaves with Turkej, 
suppljing as many ns 12,000 annually The seaport town is Poti, at 
the mouth of the Itwn, and contains about 1,000 inhabitants, the 
population of Mingielia is estimated at 1,100,000, and the piovmce 
belongs to llussia 

The mountainous ridges above Mingrelia. aie inhabited by n tube 
of hardy mountaineers, called Iniciitians, a retiied pastoial people, 
but very brave when attacked KuhtiK, an old town on the left 
bank of the Phasis, is its capital Guiiif, a distiiit south of the 
Pliasis, with a good port tailed Jlutonm, is the lesideiitc of aiiotlui 
small tube Proceeding noith, aic the distiicts ot the ►S'isomcs and 
yiirtsscs, a wailike inJtpciulciit lacc ot biglilaiidcis, who tairy on 
some trade by the ports of Phamiyona and .ImqM, the last of which 
iSjjtokiably good Ihosc tubes aic often engaged in blood; feuds willi 
each other, they live pirtly on plumlLt by sea and by land, and by 
the traflic in slaves The majoiity aie ol the Gicek Cliuidi, and the 
remaindei Alosleras Tlie Jtussians liave laiscd foitiosses and le- 
doubls along this part ot the coast ot the IJlack Sea, and have destujjcd 
most of the ports tioni Soudjouk. Kale, to tlie I'oit Nikolai, in oulci to 
pievLiit aums and aniinumtions being tonvi ved to the Ciitassiaiis 

Tow aids the lowci end ot the I tick, in a fcitile countiy, 
town of Kisldr, whidi contains 10,0(10 iiibabitaiils, ol wliom S,000 
aie Armenians, engaged in a gicat tiadcp^^speiiallv ol wine and silk 

Iho noithein dedililies of the I' luc.isus foiiii tlie touiiliy oi 
Ci/pfivMO, or 'Itheikessia, consisting ot fcililc uuniiitain iidgcs and 
dopes, winch '•upply good pasturige and fine woods, and ol rich, well- 
cultivated valleys, yielding excellent ciops anil fruits The Cuiassian 
race is distingyiished for the superior stiength, activity, and symmetry 
of form of the men, and has ako lon^ been celebr.itcd foi the giace 
and beauty of the women, dwelling in temperate legions, then com- 
plexion IS fairer and inoio delicate than that of the Asiatics of the 
South, they carefully protect then laces an^hands from exposuic to 
the sun, and, for the presorvaiion also of their beauty, the daughters of 
all who are not slaves, abstain fiom oppressive bodily luboui, employing 
themselves in plaiting straw', enlb^oideiy, and sewing The Cjicassiaus 
ar>aj‘orave, warlike, independent people, who, entrenched m their 
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mountain fastnesses, have ilefiecl, for years, all the armies sent hy 
Itussia to subdue them 'Ihey harass and circumvent their enemies 
in the defiles of the mountains with the rapid movements of then 
cavalry, and arc also most expert marksmen 'I’he Kussians have been 
obliged to erect a line of fortro-.ses along the banks of the Kuban 
and Terek, in order to check then invasions, the largest tribe dwells 
111 the Ihn/hestan distiict, on tlie border of the Cai-pian, w’here, undei 
the command of their indomitable chief, SciiAMtL, they have olten 
set the liussians at defiance 

Iheir form of government is strictly feudal, and ihej cxhilnt some- 
thing of the stem, unfeeling spirit ol the Spartans, in having their 
children brought up by stiaiigcis, until they have become adults, m 
order to preserve them Irom the iisk of being lendeied etfeminatc hy 
parental indulgence 'llieii habits of hie arc loose and predatory, and 
they suppol t themselvi's p, rtly by the plunder of the inh.ihitaiits of the 
suiroiinding plains Iheir moral character is further indelibly dis- 
giaced by the custom of selling tlicir daughters to the highest bidder, 
the Circassian women having always been in great lequcst as wives, 
by the rich Tinks The number of chiefs, or U/dens, is reckoned 
at 1,000, and that of the whole population amounts to above 1100,000 
Tlhe Circ.ihsians aio generally loose Mohammedans, and vvhiy^ly 
illitir ite 

Kven the most elevated icgions of the Caucasus arc inhabited by 
fieicc, vvailiki' tribes, dwellin among locks and ctoiiial snows, .snd 
living liy pluiulei , the puncipal ol these arc the Ofsefet, or hona 
and the lA'si/hu who arc estimated togethei at 40,000 , then houses, 
peiclied on steep, jiiccipitons rocks, .dong the roads and dehlcs, aic 
iniii.X'giialde foils, so tliat they have nevei been subdued , thev are a 
tcrioi to all tlu jieople living in the lowei logions of the mountaie 
There is another tube, tlm ^lulozeye',, or Kistv'., who niimher about 
lliO.ttOO ' ' 

file l.vrgest citv'situntcil at the yoith extremity of the Caspian is 
jVs I it\h ii IN, the eapitid of the Caucasian Govcinincnt , it has a mixed 
population of about 70 000 ]>eople, including liussians, Greeks, Jsng- 
hsh, I'hencli, Persians, Kiighic>s, Bokharcse, Tartais, and even Hindoos 
It IS situated amidst laiiges esf baiien mountains and clieaiy steppes, 
and exclusively owes its jjiospenty to its numeious water communica- 
tions, which rendei it a gieat centie of coimncice between Europe 
and the noithcrn regions ot Asia. The Volga, after traversing in a 
course of 2,000 miles all European llussia, empties itself, at Astrakhan, 
into the Caspian On the other hand, the city obtains, by the naviga- 
tion of the Caspian, law silk from PcJtsia, turquoises from Khftiassan, 
rubies and other gems from the* hc*ad of the Ocliiis, and djioitnds, 
i 
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also, m nth furs and good leather )lut its large fishciies, ^hich sujijjly 
the roes of the sturgeon, tioin nhicli is]m'})ared the la\ounte cavun , 
constitute a great source of lts^\caltll, 30, OOt) bands ol tins have been 
exported in a single jcai Ihe suiiounding wild mountains and 
steppes aic inhabited by wandoiing tribes ol Taitars and Calmucks, 
and suppl} some good pasturage Exocllent giapes are grown m 
shclteied jilaccs 

To tlie noith of Astiaklian lies the extensive province of Okia- 
nilUr, inhabited by Taitais, and vciy iicb in pastiiiage, it is 
bounded on the west by tbe Uial mountains, ind the llivci Uial sepa- 
rates it on the east fiom the eouiitry ot the Kirglnsies and Calmucks 
The town of Orfnui tic, on the I’lal, lontuins 2,000 woll-lmilt 
houses, and is a gioat niaikct for Taitai hoises and sheep , con- 
sidciable (iiianlities of tallow arc supiilicd from the lattei Siilt 
lakes are numeimis m the stepjics, and ioicsls on the mountains 
Oli \, Ol Lta, another frontier town, is the seat of government, and is 
supposed to have been an ancient tapiUl of f'aitary , it contains nuns, 
some of which arc covcicd with Aiabic and Ciifit msciiptions 

Ketmnnig to tlie south of Cauc,isus, below Teflis, arc' found the 
town and small lake ot Eitiv \N, winch belongs to Poisia, and is 
dR^'cruled by a strong foiticss, the town is some ilistaiicr iiom Ihe 
lake, on the Zeiigm, a bianch of the Araxc’s The Kiniouiiding 
countiy, though beautiful and feitilc', is lliinlv inhahitecl and banen, 
111 consequence ot the fiequciit lavagts ot wai, to which its lioiitiei 
situation exposes it To the south-west of E man is the stiong citadel 
of > VN, situated in a narrow mountain gmge, near the laige lake and 
rich ])lain wt (he same name 

On the south-east of Aimenia aiise tlie Koiinlistaii langc ol nxmn- 
taiiis, which supply sevei.il tiihutaiy stieanis to the Tigris 'Ihese 
niouiitaiiis have long been noted as th^i residence of the Kinds, oi 
Kooids, who aie the jiAiudest, ficiccst/ and most picdatory of all tlio 
wandeimg tribes tljat infest tlu"^‘ legioiis, Convldeiable intciest is 
also attached to tlicse wild disliicts in connexion with the Nestoriaii 
Chiistiaiis, who haye lor ages niaintaiiicd themselves in some ot then 
fastnesses, notwithstanding the long-continued and fierce peisecutions 
of the Kurds Tlie chief town is on the west, huilt amidst 

rocks and ravines , but the houses are well constructed and the people 
abundantly supplied with fruits and xcgetablcs , it is the residence of 
the Khan ot the Kourds To the east of thcjtonidistan range is the 
lake and town of Ouioomia (Urumea), the lake, which is so "alt that 
no fibh live in it, is 300 miles’ circuit, and its W'aters emit a sulphureous 
sna^l , •the town is, on the wliol^, Nourishing, and inhabited, as well as 
the sufroundmg country, by a large number of Nestoiians The 
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Americans have maintained for many years a Mission amonpf them, 
tlic instructions of whose •if'onts aic vciy acceptable to the people , it 
may, therefore, be hoped that these ancient Christians will dj'ain 
enjoy the privileffc of being employed, as iti former ages, in imparling 
the blessings of the Gospel of peace and mercy to their cruel and 
Ignorant peisecutors Ouroomia is believed to have given birth to the 
celebrated /oioastci, and at some dist.ince tlicic is another flourishing 
town, called Mattuiha, where Prince Holaku built his iamous observa- 
tory lletwccn this lake and the Caspiin Sea lies the town of Tah piz, 
formerly a splendid city, with 500,000 inhabitants, having been eight 
limes sacked nnd often shattered by earthquakes, it is now much 
decay cd 

At some distance west of Tabree/ lies the Cvsi'iw, the largest 
inland sea in the woild, its length, horn noith to south, being GOO 
miles, and its avd.igc bieadth fiom 00 to 120 miles, though at 
one ])oint it oxt(*nds to 1100 miles, the laigest iivcr flowing into it is 
the Volga, but it receives sevcial mountain ton cuts on the viost from 
the lofty snowy peaks of Caucasus and Aiarat The greater portion 
of the easfeni shore consists of and deserts, and the only considerable 
tributary aver is the (khus, oi Jvi/il-Ou/en 'Ihe immense chain 
of tlic Caueasiaii niountaiiis evtends fiom the noithern holders of tjie 
IJlaik iSca to tlie wcstshoie of tin* Caspian, and is united m its course 
with the gieat Ararat langc, wlnlc on tlie iioith the Caspian is bounded 
bv the Ui il mountains, so ricl m gold, iiictious stones, and minerals, 
and fiom which flows the gaat aver Uial The wateis of tins sea 
are as salt as those of the Atlantic, with an adnu\tuic of bitter, 
.arising from glaulioi s.ilt, sujiposed to he produced by the decomposi- 
tion of iiajilitlia, which is found iii laigc qiianUties on its shoies As 
tliere is but little variation iii the level of the Caspian, it was con- 
jeetmed that its wateis wviic tlisdiarged into the Porsiiii Gulf by 
some suhtcaancous ]).is«age, ^ut, as only onJ vciy laige aver falls 
into if, the evapoi.ftion fawn its imnicnse surface is sufficient to equal 
its annual fiosh siijiplies Its siiiface is about 300 feet beneath that of 
the Plack Sea, and is ‘■iippo''Cd to have become Iqwei within the last 
200 yeais The navigation is vciy dangeious 

At the south extiennty of*the Caspian the cinef town is Reshd, 
belonging to I’eisi.i, it is a flouiishing place, with a population 
of from GOJDOO to 80,000, and a harbom North of Hi slid there 
arc two towns, Shnnu fhw, once a Kigc city, and the modern 
town of lifiKu , the ueighhouiliood of the last place is lemaikablo for 
its incvh.instiblc pits of najilitha, which begin to fill as soon as they are 
emptied, although supplying daily i fliousand pounds wcight^f this 
inflammiihlc substance , it is a profitahlp source of trade. In the stime 
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locality there is a jiLim, about a mile in circumference and walled round, 
from the surface of whicli there conlinuallj issues a blue flame , and it 
IS called, on tins account, the Plain of Pne 'fhe {'round in this region 
IS cverjuhcie stroiiglj impregnated with this intlamniuhlc gis, iiliich is 
seen sometimes i oiling in sticams donii the moiintauis On the south 
of lit'shd there aic seicral ton ns of moderate si/e, such as San, 
Jialfrookh luth 40,000 inliabitants, inostlj shejdurds, i'lvn- 

hdfl , Mf'sJud. Astidhad, the ancient lI\ii(VNM\, and 

Jni/nn, the ancient Hr RKAl V 

Itcturning (o the nest of Tvourdistan, and on a lonei 1c\l1 than (he 
legions of Armenia, there is a high tahle-land, about 120 miles long, 
hetween tlie Mupliiates and the Tigiis, now ineluiled in the I’aslialic of 
l)r\lim Mil , it IS rocks and nigged, hut intersected with jnetiiiesqiie 
and fertile lallcis 'Ihc chief citj is DnnhiLn, on the 'I'lgiis, the 
ancient stiongly loitihed bj a bigb thick wall, flanked with 

towels, it has a considerable tomnieue, and a population of .>0,000, 
about one-thiul of whom aie Ainienians, hut it has giealK dulintd 
from its piospeiity 111 former di\s, when, being sitiialud on the liigh 
road fiom P.uiope to Peisia, it was the stiong Inilwark ol the l<’aslerii 
Kmpne against the I’arthi.iiis 'I’hero is anotliei town m tlic heart of 
ll»; mountains, lallcd Braden, sitiuitnl neai a biaiitli of'lhe Tigi is, 
which has a good tiade in copper atul non, besiilis some gold and 
silver, obtained Irotn the rich mines of these mountains Noitli north- 
east of Maden lies the small and poor tow n ot il/oas/i, the chiet place 
nt a email jiashalic ot the same iiaiiie, and situated on a biantli ot the 
Eiiphiates South of Moosli is louiul Sitt, on the Tigiis, .i large 
mountain 'village, the site ot aiuieiit TitntiNociUi V, the c.ipnal of 
the short-lived Emjiire of Tigraiics Tlic Americans have extnnkd 
within the last two vears their mis-aonaiy opeiatioiis to the central ji.iit 
of Asia, making Diarhekir their ceiiUfl' station, from whence they 
visit neighbouring jilaccs 'I'hal the rfehls aic white foi the Jiaivcst 
in those regions, and only require more laVouiers,''will be seen by the 
following most intciesting extract fiom the September niinibei of the 
American “ Missionary Heiald 

“ Five Cluircli nismliers belonging to other places, are now residing in 
Diarbckir * 

“ The weekly routine of services is as follows — An informal meeting on Sab- 
bath morning, conducted by the native brethren , pTc’aching at noon , preaching 
in the afternoon , preaching twice during the » eek , and a Chiircb praver 
meeting All these exercises arc well attended, as is also the inuiithv concert 
Tin congregation consists of between 150 and 200 eager listeners Mis 
has a Bible class, coriM^Uiig of Iweiiiy or lliirly women, most ol 
wljjjm are mothers Tlie unexpLcte^ increase of the congregitions is already 
kiiowii'i^o the readers of the ‘ llcraljil ' 
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" Tlic number of pupils m the stliool has increased from ten to forty , and the 
school IS now in .iinoiL prospeious condition tli>iiiilliis ever been Nearly half 
of the presciitipiipils ire youths, »liuse patents are not Loniiiitcd with the I’ro- 
tcstuiit (.oiiuiiuiiitv DiiririK the past year, six )oiui{r men have entered the 
seminary at llebek , ttvo (firls have entered the female seminary at Hass keiiy, 
and one, lad lias Liitcred the seniinarv at Abeih All these, with the exception of 
one of the girls havt been dt pc rident on their own resources This may he re- 
g II (It d as a fair index of the state of feeling at Diarhekir The iiibabitaiits are a 
reading .itid thinking peoplt. 

“ rile Lonsi tilt demand for Proti stant books, espeLully for the lliblc, affords 
iinplc proof that the minds ot the niiiliilud< are auake, and that they ire feeling 
ifiei the wav of life Wl ire iinible to stite the ainoimt received for hooks in 
the p 1 st yi ar , lint ne ibink it would not fall miieh short of two hundred dollars 
One \rinLiii.iii li is uei iillv joined its, who hid never attended oiir meetings, 
and whosL tvistenn wewtie not aw tie of Ilehul read every I’lotestaiit hook 
111 AriiiLniin Ihil hid u kIk'iI Diirh kir lli is now lying in prison, anxiously 
w iitmg lor sonii thing new to lead \nollii.i, who two ytai s igo was a diaioii m 
the liiohile (‘liiiuh, iiid could leid only Svriii, has simc learnid to read 
Aiahit, rmkis'i, iiid \inirnian lie ciniis Ills lest imcnt in his husorn, and 
sonii tiiiKs w iih s atross the iigiis to p eifli ( hrist to his vill ige neighhnnrs 
M inv Intel csliiig fuls iiiighl In stitid, Inshow the pi ogress of the truth, and the 
at hit VL mints it has inaik in Dnrhikir and its vuinity 

‘ \\ i iKid an (dnrited n itive helper, whoini lenli the inissioiiiries both 
Aimenian ind I urkish, and at the same time can instruct oiir yuniig men aj^d 
lid 111 iirt.nhiiig \iul wi need lliree iiiissiundiies, one of whom should be a 
phi sit ' in 

'* I lie Ariiieiii ms ot Diiihikir have 1,100 liousis, the Syiiuisor Jaiohiics, 
2H7 , the (' nholie Arint ni ills, 211), the (’li ildt ms, 200, Ihe t'alliolie Sy i nins, 
10, the (links, 50, llit Jtwt, 51 lln. I’lotislanls, .10, and tin Moslems, ‘1,0()0 ” 

Soiith-m*st ol Di.ubukii, on tlic Upper Kuphiates, is the city of 
()i j’d the capital of tlie p.islialic ol that n line , it octupics the site of 
uuiiciit 1 'jUI ss a Illy ot note iii the kingdom ot Sjii.i and iii the 
Mats, also, ol tlie Ciusadoi^s,^ it avas founded after the conquests of 
Ali'\aiidci , its population aiiMunts to 20,001*, tlic houses are viell 
Imilt, and ihcie is a splcMiihd mosque conseciated to Abiaham “To 
home minds," states a wiiUi iii the “ Mibsiouiuj lleiald," ‘ it may give 
adthtioiial iiitciesf to the place, that, by many, Oorla is now su])poscd 
to have been the Ihhhcal Ui of the C’haldecii, the birth-place of Abra- 
ham, the lathei ot the f.iithiil Jlittci, the distinguished Gcimaii 
geographer, giv es it, as his opinion, that it must have been in the present 
Tashalic ot Oorfa, and rather seems to imply that it might have been 
Oorfa Itself It lies in ^Mesopotamia, as ditl Ur of the Chaldees (Acts 
vn 2) Hy diop])ing, 111 the piesent name Ooita, the last sj liable, /»/, 
yvhich seems to have been added, we have the orgiiial name Oor, or 
Ur It IS only about ninety miles, fiKiin llaraii, m the diieoiion of 
Canaan, towards which Abiaham letiied fioiii Ur, and the Jews' in 

I 
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this region, to this dm, make pilgiimagcs to it as the birtli-jilacc of 
Abraham (It the ‘20,000 inhabitants of the city, about 7,o00 uic 
Armtiiians, anil shout 1,000 Sjiiaiis” • 

The lolloping summary ot the progress of tlic llefonuatiou iii 
ditferent paits of \sia is very checiing At Orfa there is a coiigicga- 
tioii of f()lt^ , tlieie arc teachers at Moosh and Adana, at Kesoh, 
si\t\ miles nest of \ntioch, tlicrc are one hutidicd and tilty Evan- 
gelical riiristiaiis , Aleppo reckons also mam, and there is altogethoi a 
gi eat n oik going on iii ihe disliict of Aiabkir At Mai so^ .iii Ihere is a 
congregation of fllty, and theic aie eoii\cits in the province of (lliegi 
The nork has comnicncod at Hoehahii)uk, ojiposite Nicomedia, ns ncll 
as m that town, and there aie moic than a luiiidied Milages and towns 
wlieic tlu‘r<> is evidence of the Gospel having begun to take i licit 
“Send us a preacher and a toadici to show us of this way,” is the 
demand of the people in all these places 

It is tiiiU lejoiciiig to know lint the Ihble is now fieely cnculited 
by agents of the Ihitisli and Koieigii Hiblu Sonetv, or by missitmaiii s, 
at Bucharest, Adinnoplc, llodosto, Tdlis, Xiconuiba, Ada Ha/ ir, 
Broiissa, Tiebi/nnil, Sivas, Cesaiei, Mainsb, Diaibtkir, Er/eioiiiii, 
Airitab, Mosul, Ouioomia, Voulnnin, Jollinmk, and mam suironiiiliiig 
vWlagcs, at Aleppo, Bov rout, and in minv pans ol Sviia • It is )usll\ 
observed in the last Jlopoit ef the Bible Societv, tli.it “Ihe iicli- 
ciieim of the Bible, who instigates the lu.ids of ilie b'.asteiii Chuichos, 
svnagoguce, and mosques, to put down the tnilh, is ioniig guniiid ” 
'I'licrc aie a few other places ot some tonsei|iieiice on the hanlvs of 
the Eiiijliiates An Arab village, named IfniKut, on the site of the 
ancient residence ol the Patn.iich, — ni ai which Ci.issus was deteated liy 
the Partlnans, r c .i.l, Jtnlkn, the anciLiit A ii i eiioiiii vi, the t.iv*»Miitc 
abode of Uaioun-.il-llasclinl , Bn, oi Ben, win le tbeie is a budge ol 
boats used by the caravans, -it is hcrectiic stnm iiav ig.it um w is to 
have begun down tlie*Euphiates, as fittcmplnl bv C’olimel ( liesiiey , 
JCninn Knhi, the .ineicnt Zl i (.JnI.v, was loimei!^ the great Itoman 
military pas'-age , it i onsists of a easlle and fort 

A gradual tran^tion is obscivcd in this didiiit fnmi the moun- 
tainous surface of Armenia to the sandy disci t of Syria on the sonth- 
west, and the pxtensive plains of Mlsopotamia on the south-east 
These once magnificent and rich districts he hetween the Eiiplnates 
and Tigiis, which, m some jiarts, approach c.ich other to within 
fifty and twenty -five miles, hut gcncr.'tlly mn much fuitber 
a[).irl This fertile legion. was included in the mighty king- 
doms of Babylon, or Chaldea, and Assyria, and w.is the seat of 
thoir '^ilendid capitals The northern uppei part, partially rocky and 
hilly, \s now called Ahjizma,, but the lower district, named Irak 
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A) nit, 18 perfectly flat, and, as the riveis rise in tlie rainy season to a 
level ivith then hanks, tlio comjdete iriigatioii of the jilain is quite 
piaetieahle , this was cfTictually accomplished in former ages, and 
was the soiirto of that prodigious fcitdity oiilv equalled by the 
Delta of F.gjpt At piesent, howeser, solely in consequence of the 
want of a sullicieiit sujiplj of water, these feitile regions are almost 
wliollv unctiltu lied 'Uie inundated Innks of the ri\eis are cosered 
with dense hiushwood and tall leeiU, while tlie intenoi of the countrj 
IS as and and steiile as the bordering sand} descits 'Ihc only 
inhahitinls aie wandoiing Arabs, who Ine in tent^ and Iced their slieep 
on the scants pasini.ige lonnd amid the fiagmeiits of the magnificent 
stiui tines of both the ancient and middli' ages 

'J’lic |nincipal town in tlie iioitheiti di'-trict is Mosul, on iheTigris, the 
lapital of the p.islialn , it contains about ij0,()0() inhabitants, is large, 
i>looin}'looking, and in a dtcliniiig state, there arc icmams of some 
tine Aiahn huihliiigs 'I'lie mounds indicating the site of Ninetcli 
<iM on tlie wist b.ink ot tlie 'I’lgns, and their recent e\ca\atioti, by 
C'licsaliei llolta and l)i l<a}ard, has led to the discovery of some 
ol the wondeifiil monuments of that ancient titv A rampart and its 
losses can still be traced, iioailv a luilo in circiimleicnce, resembling 
one of tile Jiinnaii ('iilienchinents The Arab village of Xtinia occu» 
pics A pail ot tin se mounds On a huge plain to the cast was fought 
till battli ol \il)cla iic ii the town of that name, wliitii was followed 
In the (lownlall ot the iVisia. k’nipne These districts aio not so 
piodiictivi as tliL v.ilh vs in the nnnmtaiiis to the north, being jiaitly 
uickv and sandv hut the} aie still capable ot being jiiohtably 
cultivated Tlie 1 ’ islia ot Mosul often acts veiv iiidependerith of the 
iliiltaii, his chief dut) is to piotect the counliv fiom the lawless 
nuuisions of the Kooids The Ameucan missumaiics have liad a 
station .it Mosul toi seme vew'ih, and have succeeded in establishing 
schools and gatheinig a small I’ongiegition, notwithstinchng gieat 
opposition on the ]).nt ot tjie Papists, who endeavoiiied, but unsuc- 
cesslull}, to excite the Moslems ag mist them One of the methods 
u’soited to li} the cct‘k">i istical authoiities of the {incient Churches 
foi the ]iuiposc of piovcnluig then people fiom listening to the niis- 
snmaiies, is to double tlie housc-<a\ of all who attend tlieir meetings 
'Ihe counm still piesoivcs its hilU charactei iii the upper extremity 
of tlie pasluilic ot Hagdail, the most noithern town of which is Maxim, 
the Mvniiis of the llom.itis. the houses are well built, using in 
tciiaces on an acclivilv, and the walls ot the town ate iii tolciably 
good pieseivation J)iiiu .iiid vvi'ie two olhei tortitic'd towns, 

fornimg a line of sluing foitrcsses .dl'sconchiig tovvaids the <e\el 
country Some of the towers and rampaits of Dara remain, and 
. X \ 
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llio '•outhprii "iito lt'n ft'et thick ami sixty feet hiph Ntvbin 
suiiMssoJ all the orlit'is in strpii^th, and was impregnable to the 
asi-aultv hiith ot the I’.utluans and Itomnns, there remain some 
rums of the toinuhlmns ot the walls, a tiiumphiil arch, a church of 
St James, and some olhei antiquities The Aiabs generally encamp 
on the Mtes of thc‘ie cities, on account of the abundant supply of 
watci 

Along the banks ot the Euphiatcs there are only a few small towns, 
•rencinlh oecupiing the sites of toimer Ttoman stations. 'I’lie chief of 
ihc'C aie 'the ancient Cviicm Misii, a jilace of importance 

undei Diodctian and inuh, a town ol model ite si/e, which is gcnc- 
lalU a plate of meeting foi the raiaxans coming up the iisci and 
jnoreeding to Dainaseiis Desceiuling the plain to the south, the t ”0 
lien-, ajqiioarh within twenty-tne miles of each othci , and on the 
hanks of the 'ligiis itaiids Ihiqihtd,* anciently one ot the sjilendid 
capitals of I'ciiia, now reduced to a pool town, witliout, as aheidy 
state'll, any tiaccs ot its former inagmficencc Not far south of llag- 
clid, on h.ith tianks ot the 1‘hiplu.ites, use a mimhci ol large mounds 
extemhiig nsei a spicc ot tl\c oi si\ milcs, which liaso heen cleaily 
a'cei lamed to cosci some ot tlie ruins of ancient Hibylon Tlie adjoiii' 
vig tnwiiol Ili/fah, which is built on both side sot tliciincr, has i 
popiilalion of 10,00(1 inhahit.mts , it i onlaiiis scscial iiamlsome b.i/airs, 
built of Uah\ Ionian buck cat lies on a tloiii isliingr tiade with the upper 
conntiy and llissoiah, and has some iiiniulactories of silk, dve- 
liou^cs, and (annenes The mounds com i mg the ruins, which weie 
partialh excavated some yeais ago by Mr llicb, have since been 
more cofnpletely c'xaTiimcd b\ Dr Lay.iid, who gives the following 
iFiteicslmg account of the hugest nioiincl on the west bank,, iJalled 
Jill s Ximruiiil — 

“ Che "Bivs \iiiiioii?l, Mhe palace ol*Ninirod’ of the Aiabs, and ‘the 
prison of Xel)ii('i(^(]rier/ar’ of the Jews, li\ old tnivi'llers believed to lie 
111 vny iiiiiii oftliL towir of Bib 1, by some, iigmii, Buppostd to rep result 
i'll t( iiiple of Hehis, the woiidei of the niMient world, and, by others, to 
111 irk tlie ^ite ot Hor'ijipi, a i ity ci li bnited as ttie higtiploce of the Chalclifiaii 
vvor'lii)), IS u vast heap ol bneks, slag, ai^d broken pottery The dry nitrous 
c irtli of the pairlied plain, driven before the furious south wind, has thrown 
over the huge mass a thin i ovcring of soil m which no herb or green Ihiiig 
Clin (mil nounstimeiit or take root Thus, unlike the grass clothed raounds 
of till, more fertile districts of Assyria, the Birs Nimroud is ever a bare and 
yellow heap It rises to the Height of 198 feet, and has on its summit a com- 

% 

Hie London Society for I’roiiToting Chnsti.imty amongst the Jews main- 
tains^lwo agents in Bagdad, for the conversion of (he Jewish population 
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pact mass of brickwork, 37 foot high by 28 broad,* tho whole being Ihui 
2T> in porpendieulai hciglifc Neither the original form or object of the 
edifice, of which it 18 tlic rum, have hitherto been determined It is too 
solid for the walls of a biiildiug, and its sliape is not that of tho remains of 
a tower It is pierced by square holes, apparently made to admit air 
tJirough the coinpmf striii turc On one side of it, biiieath the crowning 
masonry, he hiig< fragments torn from the pile itself Tho calcined and 
vtliioiis surface* ol tlic bricks fused into rotk like in<iBscB, show that their 
fall may have been caused by lightning, and, as the rum is rent almost 
from toji to bottom, iinly Christian travellers, aa well as some of more 
iceciit date, him not hesitated to rcc oguise in them prools of that Divine 
vingeinee, vvhicli, according to tradition, aric'stedbj lire from heaven tho 
impious attempt of the first desr uidants of Noah ” 

“Wliafiver maj have been (he oiigimil edifice, of which tho Dira 
Niriiroiid is the iiiin, or whoc'vci its founder, it is certain that as jit no 
iiiiuuiis hm bicn cliseoicHd theic luon me lent than of the time of 
Nebiiihuiliii/7di I'viry iiiseiibed liink taken fiom it — mil there are 
thousands mil tens of llioiisdiuls — hear the name of tins king It must, 
liovviver, be ruiieinbi icd, (hat (his (ac t is no piool that he acluiillj founded 
the biiiMiiig TTo maj have mcrelj added to, or re'built an curlier edifice 
Tlius, alllioiigh it would qipc.ii b\ the insciqitions liom Nimroud, that tho 
noith-vvi st pMvee vv is originall> i nsvel by i king who lived long befoic* hiAi 
wliosc iiaiiii 0 (( ins on the walls uf th it moiiuinent, jit nut one fiagment 
Ills been loiiiid ot the time of tliat caiher monan h Such is the lasoin 
oilu'i Assnisn mills It is, tlic fou, not impossible that at some future 
tiiiu rnore iiKient nrnains may he disioicnd at the llirs ” 

'J lie cmiiilij surionndinp these mins is a \ast marsh, foi Uabjlon 
has,,, iiulei'd, become “a possession lor the bittern, and pools of 
watei I" In the nioniids on tin* east bank, Dr J.ayard succeeded, by 
deepei evcavations tlian had lutheito been inide, in reaching some of 
the mure ancient stiuctuies, Mych appeal to haye belonged to a great 
lialace , but little ol iiupoilance was discoveied, ns will be seen b) the 
subjoined e\tiact — ' ’ 

“ It was llius evident lliat the reiniins of the originsl edifice, if any still 
existed, vveie to be seiiglu far beneath the smface, and f accordingly opened 
tninieh at the very fuot ot the m^iind nearly on a level vvitli the plain A few 
diivs’ labour eii ililed me to asceitaiii that uc had at last found the ancient build 
iMp On the eastern suit the workmen soon rciiliccl solid pieis and walls of 
buck masonry, buried iiniler an enonnons miss of louse bricks, earth, and 
rnlibisli Wo uncovtrid cighhoi ten picis <inil scveial walls braneluiig in various 
diroc tiuns, but i tailed to liaee aii^ plan, or lo discover anj remains whatever of 
scnlpturtd btoiie or painted plaster 

* “ These dimensions are from Rich 1 whs unable to take any measut^nients 
during my hurried visit ” 

i Isa riv 2d 
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“ Diirinf^ the irm under of mv ‘•tiv iii B.ihvloiua workmen continued to 
111 (III. p irt ot the iiioiiiul, uniuveniiK a confused heap of rum and 
sc Hilling iiki.iiiiM The. tiKiriiiuiiii i(<-iiiiiuliilioii of Jaose riibbisli above them, 
not i li ird comp U-l m i>s, .is .it Nineteh, liut coiiluiii i11> crumbling and filling 
111 , Lspuscd the men lii a iisk siaiccly n in.iiited by the rLsiilO of their labouis 
[ much doubt uhethtr cten iiiorL ixteiisivc excavations would leid to any 
impoilnit ili.cociiies It is possible, however, that detached inscriptions of 
sculptured sUbs might be utit lined 

“ On tin wcslerii ind southern sides of the inoimd were also discovered, at the 
\Li\ b ise, reni.nns of solid in isoiirv 'I lie bricks bore the iisimI auperst.riptiuii 
of Ncbiich idnc/z ir, niukucrc firinly icniented togethir with line white mortar 
It Is thus evidciiL th.it i vast edifice once stood cither on the level of tlie pliiii, 
or 1 Used upon enoiinoiis picis ind buttusscs of biickwork, and that the tombs, 
nid iiiv ti.iccs of Inuldiii!' tliat m ly exist on cir neir tbe present surface of the. 
inoiind, 11 L of 1 mine recent pciiod 1 will not aitempt to decide uliether It ibel 
be ibe rein tins cil a gre»( pil.ue of Nibiuh.idnez7.ir, of the eelelir.itcd Il.tngmg 
giicic-iis, oi of .1 ii niple ‘1 be Jen s, in the time of ]ti iij iinin of 1 iiilels, ippeir 
to h ive believed it to be tbe‘ ruins of the palace, and ni.ir it w is pointed out ilie 
site ot the buriuiig ficrv turn leo in wbieli (‘baiianiab, Misb.ul, ami \iiari di 
(Sh.idi,ith, ^^eslucll, iiid Abed i ego) neic' (In own by the rcnnin.ind of the king 
The ruin is not wUhoui iis Mohnunudin tradition Within it .in suspended iiy 
the heels, uniil the dav of judgment, the two fillen angels, H iriit and Marut, 
and the Ar ibs relate endless t cles of the evil spn its w Inch h Hint the place 
*“ 1 he only rcui.nrsoi building nut covered by soil nnisuni, but still stand' 
mg iIkivl ground, on tin site ul Itibvluii, anil pirl ot tin' ineient eitv, arc ibuut 
one mile to the soiiili of the inourid last described It is the K isr, or Pil ict, of 
llli h, i name by wbitli it is now genei illy kiiovn to iravclhrs, but the Aribs 
call It (he Miijilibc, oi the ‘ ovi rliirin d ' It risis on ihe user bank and is 
about 700 yards square Ihe pnmip.il put of this great ruin consists of loose 
brieks, tiles, and traginents of stone, but nearly in the centre a solid mass of 
iiiasnniv, Vill entire, .and even ret iiiiing trues of arilniectiir.il oinanieur, 
protrudes from the confuse d he ip o( rnbhisli Tiers, buttresses, and TUl^-ters, 
111 IV be iroced , but the work ul destniilion has been too euiuplcte to illuvv us to 
den rinine ivhctlier they belong to (he interior or exterioi of a p.il.iic I songlit 
111 V nil fur some clue to tkc gc iici il pi in e>l |he idiliee I he bniks are of u pale 
yellow eolour, and are not exieeded in i|ii ihiy bv anv foMiid in the nuns of 
Baby luma 1 liev ert as (irinlv boirtid togethi t by a fine lime cement as those 
at the Bits Nimrou I, and eiiinut he sipiraud entire Upon nearly every buck 
IS cltarlv and deeply stamped the name and titles of Keliiieliadnezr ir, and the 
inscribed face is always placed downvv irds This wuiiderfiil pieee of masonry is 
so perfect, and so fresh in colour, that y^eems but the work of yesterday, 
although It IS undoubtedly part of a building which stood in the midst of old 
B ihylon 

“ 1 his ruin has for ages been (he iniiir from which the builders of eltics rising 
after tin fall of Babylon liave obtained their materials To tins day there are 
men who have no other ti icle tivin tint of githerlng bricks from this vast heap 
.uid tikiiig them for sale to the luighboiiiing tow ns and villages, and even to 
llaglil id 'Ihere is scarcely a luuise in llilJali wlneli is not almost entiiely 
btiiltvvith them, and us the traveller passes through the narrow streets, he sens 
in thtf walls of every hovel a record of the glory and power ofNebiicliadiiezzar 
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“ A large number of tlie fragments of brick found in this rum arc covered 
with a thick enamel or glaze The colours have resisted the elfei ts ol tune, ind 
preserve their original brightncs Paris of (igurLs mil nrnainents may still be 
traced on many spLcimcns I'hi principal colours are a brilliant blue, led, a 
deep yellow, white, and black " * 

The Ktiphrates, below llillah, disappears foi some distance in a 
largo marsh In descending thcTigiis fioni Bagdad, arc seen the rums 
of two great capitals On the cast hank stood Cff siphon, of the 
Persians, where some ruins still exist of the TauL Krtm, a jialacc of 
Chosroes, much celebrated in Oriental romance for its heaulj ; a 
vaulted liall, 106 feet high, is in good preservation SiHlclA, on 
the west bank, belonged to the Sjiian kings Both these capitals 
weie built out of the luins of Babylon To the west of the Luphiates 
there are i few plates m the deseit, formerly of importance Meshed 
Ah was founded by Alexander, iindci the name of lltitv, but is more 
especially lenowiied in the Past lor containing the tomb of the great 
propliet All, this consists of a handsome structure in the centre of 
the city, and is visitid by a constant succi's'-ion of pilgrims, inanj of 
the bodies of the rich Persians are also transpoited thither to be buried 
in holy ground /I, Another phue IS Aof(/«, which Omar enlarged and 
made the icsidente of the Klialifs, it is from this city the Arabic 
characteis w*( re called Koufic, oi Ciific 'llic only ancient remains a/e 
those of the mostpic, whcic the Piophct All was assassinated 

The Euphrates and Tigns unite at the village of Krntn, their united 
waters lecciviiig the name of Shut ul-Aiab At their juncture is 
situated the lirge iity of Bu'<snra, or Bussvta, the great emporium of 
all the foieign conimeice of Persia and the Euphiatcs , the houses, 
howgver, arc badly hmlt, as w ell as the ba^aai s, and the c it) is dirty 
in the extreme, its populition, estimated at 60,000, consists of a 
curious mixtuic of Aiabs, Turks, Persians, Indians, and individuals of 
all the other tribes of the Eas? 


ARVIITl 

To the south-west of Mesopotamia, and bounded by the sea, lies 
Arabia, celebrated in the histotyof the world as the country in which 
Jehovah held direct communton with Moses, “a stranger and a 
shepherd,” out of the burning and unconsumod bush , where, aftei 
their miraculous deliverance from the Eg)ptian joke and passage of the 
lied Sea, the Israelites vva*idered foity jears before they entered the 
promised land, and where the Loid “ descended m fire” upon Sinai, 
and proclaimed to them by Moses his divine and holy law It is a 
region specially interesting, also, as the^rcMdcnce of the holy pa^iorch 

* Layard’s Nineveh, pp. 495 and 504. 
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Job, and as the country in which Elijah took refuge from the rage of 
pcriecufion Aiabia has generally boon divided into throe regions 
A/ahta Pefiita, ^liabta Felix, and Atnhm Feserta , its population ii. 
estimated at from seven to tvvelvo millions, the difficult) of nscei- 
tainiiig the number of the wandering tribes, precluding a more 
accurate calculation It is called, by the Tuiks, Anbastan 

Aiahta Pitraa derives its name fiom its ancient capital Vitia (a 
rock), and not fiom the mountains and stony ])lains which compose 
its surface, it is hounded on the north by Palestine and the Mediter- 
ranean, on the west by the Hcd Sea, on the east by Aiabia IJcscrta, 
and on the south by Arabia Felix Chains of lolty, rugged moun- 
tains, with extensive intei veiling sandy deserts, mostly constitute the 
surface of this division of the country To tlie iiortli rises the range 
of Sen, on the highest summit of which, 3tuunt Ilnr, close to 
Petra, Aaron “ was gathered unto lus people , ” a mosque has been 
built over an excavation in the rock sujiposLd to be his tomb 
These mountainous regions, which cxtf'nd along tlie shore of the 
Eead Sea, were the teintones otcupicd by the Ammonite", and 
Moabites, descendants of lot, the Amonte*-, descendants of one o( 
the sons ol Canaan, and the Edomites, oi IdumiCc (ft's descendants ot 
Ifsau The I'jdomitcs were, m the coiiisc of time, supphuited liy tlic 
Nahath(rans, who were the descendants ot Nebaiotli, the hrst horn sou 
of Ishmael , they first dwelt iii the wilderness as shepherds, hut, after 
the invasion and conquest of western Asia by the Assviians, the 
Nabathieans gradually engaged in commeice and mcieased in wealth 
and power, until they established the kingdom of Aiabia, of whieli 
Pctid (in* Hebrew, Selah) was the beautiful capital This city, long 
in the possession of the Homans, was dcstroved during the mv,isioiis 
of the Moslems. 

Between the range of Stir, and thatofi Sinai, lie the high Uosolate 
table lands of Arahah* the tcriible wildernesses and deserts ol Ziu, 
Paran, Ft Tih (or.of the waiid(;iiiig), nni^ of Fthnn, or Shui , wheie 
the Israelites wandered forty years, and ex pc leticed so many signal 
proofs both of Go^’s mercy and judgments , * the soiitliei n borders of 
these deserts formed the country of the Amalekitcs, descendants of 
the first-bom of Esau, by his concubine 'I’lmna, and the western 
border that of the Midianitcs, descendants of Midian, the fourth “imi 
of Abraham 

The SiNAlTlc range is situated m the peninsula included between 
two arms of the Bed Sea, thp gulf of Akabah, and tlie gulf of Suez , 
it commences north, at the sandy plain of the wilderness Ft Tih to 

• xffese deserts consist of vast pldins, having a siirfaLe ofliard gravelly soil, 
interlinked with some sand, and traversed by irregular ridges of limestone lulls 
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the north, and running south, rises rapidly through the successive 
formations of sandstone, giiinstem, porphyry, and granite, into the 
high ridge more specially culled Horhj or SiNAl , this district is a 
mass of lofty granite rocks, divided by steep gorges, and deeji vallejs. 
The ridge ol Horeh is at least three miles in circumference, and rises 
boldly and majestically fiom the plain of liuhah, which, witli the 
extensions of the valley on the cast and west, afforded ample space 
foi the encampment of the Israelites, the ridge has two distinct 
summits, rising to an elevation of about 8,000 Pans leet above the 
sea,— the most southern, culled Jehel Mw^’a (Mount Moses), or Snui, 
was formerly considered as the lialloued place from whence the law 
was dehv'ered , but Dr llohiriison has assigned as a satisfactory reason 
for regarding Horeh, the more northern summit, as the true locality 
of this memoiable event, that, rising boldly horn the plain of Kahah, 
it commands a full view of the site of the Israelites’ encampment, 
which could not possibly he seen from Siiiai On the side of Jebel 
Musa, stands n fortihcd Greek convent, inhabited by twenty monks 
Mount St Catherine, anothci giamte summit, is the highest of the 
whole cluster 

Tlie soil of those districts is vciy stony and unproductive, though 
there is an .abundant supply of water fiom the moiint'iiiis , this is ,a 
great source of atti action to the Hodouins, vvlio constitute the whole 
population of the peninsula, and arc reckoned at 4,000 souls '1 he 
chief pioductions arc palm 'fees, lamaiisks, acacias, coloqnintnla, 
dwarfish thorny shuibs 'J he mountain goat, ga/clle, Icopaid, and 
coney (webber), are common In suvcial localities, theic arc found 
on the sides of the locks iuscri]>tioiis in hicioglvphics, and olhor 
uiikhvwn ciiaracters, tlic fetters of vvhicli aic ol cxtiaouhnaiy length 

Auahia Pilix lies between the Ked Sea on the west, anil the 
Peisian gulf on the cast, ^id is hounded on the noith by the vast 
plains of the desert In the luteiior, theie a?e some high chains ot 
mountains, which slope tovv^uds tlie I’eisian Gulf op the cast, tovvaids 
the Siindy desert on tiro noith, and are connected on the west with 
the mountains of Arab'a Petioia Along the shore of the lied Sea, 
south of Arabia Petraia, lies tnc province of Hed)az, sacred to evciy 
Islam, as the cradle of tlie MolXimmedan religion. 

This province contains the cities of Mi ccA, where Mahomet was 
born, and Mldina, wlicre he was buiicd , and both are annually resorted 
to by great crowds of pilgrims fiom all paits of the East Mlcuv is 
a large, well-built, handsome, .uid flouri,shuig city, containing 30,000 
inhabitants, but Medina is small and pool, with a population of 
about 18,000 The surrounding disytmcts arc rathei barren, OBusist- 
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nig of rugged mountnm'i, and sandy planiH Jiddali, the port of 
Mecca, IS a flouiishiiig commeicml town 

After n long, Hat, stciile line ol const, comes the rich province 
of \ 1 MLN, the true Ainbia Feh\ This was the Saw l v, or Sin ha 
of the ancients, whose queen visited Solomon, and with vihosc people 
the Israelites earned on a rich traffic The othci provinces arc those 
of Hll IDU VM VN r (the Ila/annaveth of Sciiptuie), Om v\, Lasha, and 
the Hahrciii islands, celebrated for their pearls, these jirovinces aie 
situated on the coast, and carry on a llourisluiig tiadc by the poits of 
3Iocha, Aden, Muscat, and Lu&ha 

Adrn, formerly a considerable tovin, is reduced to a village of about 
100 houses Mocha is in a state of decay, and has a population of 
about 5,000 people Moosv, in the v’icmit>, formeily the emjioiium of 
Yemen, is now in complete decay, though some noble buildings still 
remain The present capital, Saw, is situated in a beautiful vnllcA, 
and is a well-built, handsome town, viith a population of about 40,000 
people, of whom 3,000 aie Jews Taas, in the mountains, is another 
laige town, about half the sue of Svxa Mac i i lam, m the piovince 
of Hadramant, is a flourishing town with 5 000 inhabitants, situated 
in a fine and feitile counliy Mtsevr, the cat>d il of Oman, caines 
041 an important trade with India anil I’cisiii, it contains (>0,000 
inhabitants of all nations, including Jews, but the streets arc crowded 
and dirty Tlic surrounding countiy, though a desert, is thickly 
studded with oases, fertdiscd by spungs, colh'ited with much labour 
into rivulets, from which the barren sand is iriigated, and rendeied 
productive Soitar, in a jiopulous countiy beyond Muscat, has about 
9,000 inhtibitants I^Asira, or El-IIassa, a considerable city, staiubiig 
neai the mouth of the itvei ^Vftan, in the J’eisian gulf, is (he (;a]jital 
of the province of that name Khaih-, built ol rock-salt, carncs on 
also some trade SiiJ iiti and lIovvKABi>8ie also consideiabli ]ioit« 

In the centre of Ar.Ain. Felix, expands the vast and desolate deseit 
of waste sand, called Akhaf, .to the nqrlb of xhis desert, lies tlio 
great central jirovinco of Xi iijm, or NlJI), out of which came foitli 
at various periods after the rise of Mahomet, the innumerable 
hordes of Arabs, ol the tribe of Bcm-Khaled, who overran and 
ravaged all Asia and Africa, everywlfere enforcing with the swoid, 
their system of religious delusion It was from these tribes, that 
the sect of Mohammedan reformers, called Wnluibeps* arose in the 
seventeenth century , they were long most fonnidalilc, until subdued, 
in 1818, by Mehemet All, Jl’asha of Egypt, their chief town was 
Ueuliyeh, In the centre of this province there is a large city, 

* See MohAiHiiedan sects, p, 53 
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called Yemama, the biith place of Moacllama, the most celehiated of 
the Arabian ptoplicts bcfoiu Mahomet No traveller has yet penc- 
tiatcd into these regions, but they are supposed to be verj fertile and 
populous, and to contain mail) Aouiishiiig towns and Milages 

The mountains of Arabia Felix consist of grey and red granite, 
porplmy, limestone, and near Tehama, of schist and basalt I'heio 
are traces of volcanic action round Medina, at Aden, and in other 
parts of the poninsiila, and hot springs are found on the road to 
Mett.v I he lead of Oman is the most valuable ore found, but the 
iniiieial resources of the mountains are )et unkniTHii The productions 
for vvhicli this region has long hern celebrated, arc frankincense, 
m)iili, aloes, balsam, gums, cassia, and, above all, the coffee of 
Yemen, the giain called isoneof the cbief ai tides of food, 

and the fruits of bofli temperate and warm climates grow in abundance, 
including the dale Among the 'iiuinals of these regions, are the 
camel, ass (wild and tame), ga/clle, jackal, lynx, hjtcna, panther, 
inonkcv, Ac , but the hoise is the glory of Arabia, oxen, sheep, goats, 
and buffaloes, aie the otlipr domestic animals 'I he immense svvaims 
of destiuclivc locusts aio the greatest scourges to vegetation The 
lied S('a abounds in coial, and the Persian Gulf in peails, procuicd 
especially ucai the Hahraii islands, opposite the mouth of the iivpr 
Aftan 

Arvtuv Disiiut, eompnses that laige portion of the interior of 
the couutiv, l)mg to the noit’i of Aiabia Felix, stretching north-easf 
as fni as the Euphrates, iioilh-wcst as far as S)ria and Palestine, and 
bounded on the west b) Aiabia Peliia It is an elevated, continuous 
table-land, inteisectcd by a tew hilly ndges , its soil is .composed 
chiefly of sand and salt, and is altogether Inrrcn, except, in a few 
places, wlieic some saline plants, and stunted tboiiiy shrubs, are to be 
found This sterilil) results, hoiu the want of water, foi wherever 
this can he piocuied fmm natural springs, oi Artificial wells, vegeta- 
tion immediately sjinngs uy, as is seep in the oases 

'fhe gieat distance tins country from .ni) lofty chains of moun- 
tains (such ns the Lebanon, Taurus, or Ararat), vvhich, especially lu 
tropical climates, attract the nioistuie of tlie atmosphere in clouds 
around their summits, entirclj* deprives it of rain , it is not traversed, 
moreover, by any large river, like the Nile, cairying down through its 
jilains the waters that flow during the rainy season, from distant 
snowy regions The sur'hcc of the soil is consequently parched up 
by the constant heat of a tropical sun, vv}th a cloudless sky. The only 
way to piocurc water, would be by boring for artesian wells, an 
undertaking vvhich is considered ver_\>practicablc, the soil not being 
bard, and water being generally found at a moderate depth It was 
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the constant practice of the patriarchs to dig for wells wherever they 
encamped If by a judicious application of capital, an abundant sup- 
ply of water could be procured, large districts of these barren regions 
might probably soon be converted into most productive fields and 
gardens, and the desert be really made to blossom like the rose 
Tlie intense heat of the sun in these deserts, is only tempered by the 
cooling winds, which, however, occasionally raise great tempests of 
sand, under winch traiellers are sometimes buried , another sourre of 
danger, is the occasional prevalence ot the suffocating south-east wind, 
called by the Arabs Sdmum, and by the Turks Samych (the poisonous), 
and also Jil-Hhariit (the hot) This is probably the east wind, or wind 
of the desert of Scripture A phenomenon common to all deserts 
m hot climates, is the delusive appearance of a great expanse of water, 
caused by the tremulous undulating moscmeiit of the vapours raised 
by the excessive heat of the imd-day sun, it is called vivage by tlie 
French, and Serah by the Arabs, which probably coriesponds witli 
the Sarah, “parched ground,” of Isaiah xxv\ 7, “the parched giound 
shall become a pool, and the thirsty lands springs ol water ” 

'I'he greatest proportion of the inhabitants of Arabia arc wandering 
nomadic tribes, who dwell in tents, and arc called JMoiniis, oi Iktla- 
winch signifies “ men of the desert ” They loaie the Ullage of the 
ground to peasants, who are often then sassaK, ami whom, as well as 
dwellers in towns, they regard with contempt as an inferior race The 
patiiarchal form of go^crnmcnl still exists to a considciablc degree 
among them, the head of each family having absolute authoiity omt its 
members A iiurahei of families unite to form a tribe, and c’ach tube 
IS ruled by a liead called ahnkh, who is elected fiist h> the sufirages of 
the heads of families, oi minor sheikhs, but in whose family the gg^l■lll- 
ment remains hereditary, so long as there are hens, sometimes, 
however, they arc deposed by their r^l^fllious followers Aiiollur 
hereditary dignity is 'tliat of .shniffr* or descendant of .Malioiiiet, 
which is marked by the privilege of wearing a groon turban Seveial 
tribes sometimes unite under one gieat slieikh or leader, as did tlie 
Wahabee Arabs of the interior, iii tlie last centuiy, uiidor the great 
chief and reformer, Mahomet Abdul Wahab, who collected large and 
conquering armies, and it was m this maniici, the gieat piojihct 
formerly marshalled together Ins immense hordes of followers Tlie 
provinces of Yemen and Onidn form, howevei, exceptions, each being 
ruled, since the expulsion of the Turks, by ai^/nc/m, wlio has established 
a strictly absolute form of^ government, and claims both spiritual 
and temporal power , they have still, however, a remnant of ancient 
Arabian independence in the Ggdis, and a college of justice, without 
whose sanction no sentence ol death can be pronounced. The Imam 
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has a very effective naval force, and maintains an army of 4,000 foot, 
and 1,000 horse 

The Mild tribes occupy separate districts of country, respecting, 
however, the boundaries and posbession of which they are frequently 
engaged in bloody feuds They wander from spot to spot with their 
flocks of sheep and their camels, wherever they can find a scanty 
pasturage, and a supply of water. They claim the right of levying 
tiibute from the caravans passing through their territories, but fre- 
quently proceed to open plunder and murder,* and they easily escape 
pursuit by the fleetness of their horses f The'praiae that has been 
bestoMed on their bravery, good f.uth, and hospitality to strangers, 
has, according to the experience of recent travellers, been somewhat 
exaggerated The cruel law of bloody revenge prevails among them,^: 
and they exhibit all the features of character predicted in Genesis, of 
the descendants of Islinmel, “and he will be a wild (ass) man, bis 
hand will be against every man, and eveiy man's bant! against bun So 
gicat is tbeir piulc, that the most trivial offence, as to say, “Thybonnrt 
IS dirty,” or to spit in the piescnee of another, is considered an insult, 
winch only blood can avenge A description of their tents, (hess and 
domosUc habits, has alicady been given, |1 to which I have only to 
add, that thui women greatly disfigure themselves by painting an^ 
tattooing the face and person, and by wearing the nose ring \.ii 
inteiesting account will be found in the subjoined note, extiacted from 
Kitto’s “ {'yclop<i’dia of Ihbl al Literature,” of the descent of the 
different tubes fiom the sous of Noah 51 

* Imii xxi IJ, Jer 111 2, E^ra MU lil , Job i 15, 2 Chion xxi, 16; xxvi T. 
t Isa Ixiii l( Seepage 155 ^ (jen zm 12 

|| Stf page 15,1 

5 “ 1 11 VMiTLs, I c , the posterity of Cush, Ham’s eldest son, whosf descend- 
ants appear to have settled in lliewivilli of Vrabia, and to ha\e sent colonies across 
the Keil Sen to the opposite ciist o^ Atriia, -uid lienee Cush botanie a gcncial 
u.uiie for ‘ tlie south,’ <1,4(1 sped illv (or Arabian and Afrir.iii Ethiopia 11 e sons 
ol Cusli (Gin X 7) niri Siha* ilavilah, ^abiah, Raania or Hagnia (hin sons, 
Shi ha and Dedan), •and Siihltieil 
“ II SiiiMiii s, iikIikI ng the following — • 

“A Johlamtes, 1 e, the desiendaiits of Joktaii, the second son of Eber, 
Sliem'h gn.at-grandsoii (Gen x 25*26) According to Arab tradition, Joktan 
ifter the contusion ot tongues ind dispersion at Rabel, setllcd in Yemen, where 
hcipignedas King Joktnn hid thirteen sons, some of ivliose names may be 
obscurely traied in the dcsign.)tions of certain distriils in Arabia Felix Their 
n lines wrere Alinodad, Shaleph, Hhar.arinaietli (preserved in the name of the 
provinic of Hluidrainaul), Jaraih, Hadoram, U^al (believed by the Arabs to 
liave been the founder of banaa in Yemen), Dikii, Obal, Abiiiuel, Sheba, Ophir, 
Ilavilah, and Jobab 
“ 15 /IbrahumtUs, divided into— 
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Hisiouy of Mauomu' and iHb Saracens — T his extraordinary 
craftj Ishmaelitc, born at Macca, A 0 571, of low parentage, and 
had lecencd no education, though his family had jirodiiced several 
chieftains Assisted by an unbelieving Jew, and a treaclicroiis 
Christian, he devised a religious sj stem, well suited to the perverted 
principles and corrupt tastes of Jews, Christians, and Heathens, at 
that ppiiod 

Arabia had afforded a refuge to the Jews, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and to the Christians who had been exiled fiom Europe, on 
account of their holding the Arian heresy The native Aiabs were 
rude. Pagan idolaters, woishippmg the sun, moon, and stars, andoffer- 
ing up even human sacrifices on their altars The religion generally 
profcs'icd at the time of Mahomet, was a corrupt superstitious mixture 
of all these creeds There was a temple at Mecca, held m high venera- 
tion, which contained UGO idols of men and animals, and a square 

"(a) Ha^ftrene^ OT Iltiganfei, so called from llagar, the mother, otherwise 
termed Ishmfu htes, from her son The twelve sons of Ishmael (Gen xxv 
13 — 15), who gave names to separate tribes, 'vere Nehaioth (the Nahatlispatis m 
Arabia Petrea), Kcdar, Abcleel, Mibsam, Misliina, Dnniah, Massa, lladad or 
Hadar, riiema, Jetur, Naphish (the Ituia.ans and XaphislKeaiis near the Inbt of 
Cad 1 Chroii v It, 20), and Kedniih They appear to have been for the 
rfiost part located near to Paliblmc on the east and suuth-iasl 

“(A) Kelurahttes, i », the descendants of Ahraliani and Ins second wife 
Ketnrah, hy whom he had SIX sons (Gtn xxv 2) Sirnram, Jokshan (who, like 
Raamah, son orriivh, w is also the father of two sons, Shtbaaiul Dedin), Medan, 
Midian, lishb.ak, and Shuaih Among these, the posterity of Midiun became 
the best known 

“ (c) hdomitfs, t (' , tile descendants of Esan, who possessed Mount Seir and 
the adjacent region, called from them ldiinia>a lliey and the Nabatln-ans 
formed in later times a flourishing commeinal slate, the capital of which was 
the remarkable city called Petra 

“C Xahorites, the descendants of Ndhor,<'Abrahani’s brother, who seem to 
have peopled the land of*f/z, the coiintiy of*Joh, and of Bik, the country of his 
friend Elihu the Biizite, these being the names of Nahor,, sons ((«en xxii 21). 

“ D Lotties, \iz 

“ (a) Moabites, who occupied the northern portion of Arabia Peiraea, as above 
described , and then* kinsmen, the — 

“ (6) Ammonites, who lived north of them, in Arabia Deserta 

“ Besides these^ the Bible mentions variifiis other tribes who resided within 
the bounds of Arabia, but whose descent is unknown, e g , the Ainalekites, the 
Kenites, the Homes, the inhabitants ofMaon, llazor, Vedan, and Javan-Meusal 
(Ezek xxvii 19) ^ 

“In processor time some of these tribes were perhaps wholly extirpated (as 
seems to have been the case witlFthe Ainalekites), hut the rest were more or less 
mingled together by inter-mirnagcs, by military coniiucsis, political revolutions, 
and oi^cr causes of which historywbas preserved no record, and thus amal 
ganiated, they became known to the rest of the world as the ' Arabs.' " 
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chapel, called Knaha, enclosing a black stone, which was supposed to 
have fallen fiom heaven, an<l round which the Arabian idolaters walked 
seven times with hasty steps, and then kissed the sacred relic The 
rocks of the desert were carved into the figures of idols, or into altars, 
in imitation of the black stone of the Kaaba , and the crowds of pil- 
grims whe flocked annually to Mecca, paid a visit to Mount Arafat, 
where they believed Abraham offered up his son Ishmael, not Isaac 
"While Mahomet, who assumed the character of a prophet, loudly con- 
demned idolatry^ and preached Deism and temperance, he artfully 
conciliated the prejudices of the people, by preserving some of their 
favourite superstitious observances lie openly promulgated his new 
doctrines for three oi foui jears, but made only a few converts, when 
his life being threatened by his enemies he escaped with hi« friend 
Ahuhrht , to the cave Thor, where he lay concealed for three dajs, 
and from thence lie fled to Medina, his flight, called the Ilegtjia 
(A D 0122), being considered tlie era of his glory 

Having succeeded, after much opposition from rival tribes, in widely 
propagating Ins doctrines, he was joined by the biavo Omar in 
raising the standaid of the crescent, and beginning a career of 
ambitious coiupiest, establishing his false religion by the powei of the 
swoid, wheit'vcr his arms triumphed lie soon obtained a grc;}t 
multitude of followris, especially from the tribe of lieni-Khaled, in the 
province of Nedjed , and m the course of a lew jears, he subdued all 
Arabia, and a great part of Syi a Ills successors eslended in the eighth 
and ninth centuries their coiujuests over I'lgjpt, I’ersia, India, Afiica, 
and Europe, and penetrated even into the south of Eraiicc Their 
fieice and countless lioides of hoiseincn, true representatives of the 
Apocaljptic locusts,* [lournig forth fiom the deserts of Asia, into all the 
civih/ed couiitiics of Christian Euiope, cained with them, whenever they 
appeared, both fire and devi'tation, being commissioned by God, as 
foretold in Scripture, to punish the nations for 'their pcrvcision of liis 
merciful dispensation of rcdijcnung lovje to a guilty apd perishing world, 
— for tlicir denial of v^ie all-sufhciency of the atoning sacrifice and 
mediation of Ininianucl, " God with us,” — for tlje introduction of 
other mediators besides Christ Jesus, and for their inculcation of the 
doctrine of human merits, — by which they transfomed his most 
glorious and merciful Gospel into a system oi Pagan idolatry The 
career of the victorious Saracens was at last arrested by the brave 
Charles Martel, illegitimate son of the elder Pepin, and Duke of the 
Franks, who completely defeated them Jietween Tours and Poitiers, 
AD 732, in a battle 'which lasted seven days But the Saracens, 
more or less, maintained their rule ii\ Spain, until then final ovirthrow 

• Rev IX 
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by Ferdinand, AD 1491, after a dominion which had lasted 800 
years 

The Arabs were called Saiacens, from the woid Sara, which means 
desert. Although there was one supreme head of their religion, who 
bore the sacred title of Khulif, and ruled at Uagdnd, his enormous 
dominions were siibdi\ided among separate subordinate sovereigns, in 
Egjpt, Morocco, Nubia and Lydia, Spain, and India, these sicC' 
gerents scarcelj acknowledged any temporal subjection to the Govern- 
ment of the supreme Khalif, and it was tins want gt union, that led 
to the bicaking up "of the power of the Saracens, by the more 
concentrated force of the Turks and Tartars 

n RM V 

This count! j formed a pait of the aiuient nuni.ii tbits of Ass^ia 
and Tlab)lon ; the naino of Tcrsia was aiKieiillv liiniled to the hilly 
districts of Fill A and Kennan, the rich plains of the inteuor occupied 
by the Medes The gieat Persian empiie, winch aiose under 
Cyrus, included Egypt, Syiia, Asia Minor, and pait of India, this 
gigantic empire was broken up, liowt\ci, by luvinv and eflcniiiiati 
After the conquest of Persia by the 'Maicdonians, inuUi Alexaiidci llie 
Great, it was suhjott, in succession, to the Syrians and I’arthi ms, 
Uiit was restored to the goscinmcntof Us natnc sosirtigns, by the 
Sassaiudes, about a d 220 In the seventh century it fell, together 
with the icst of the east, undei the swaj of the Moslem iiuadeis, 
who established a Saiacen dynasty , this was siihycrted by the Taitais 
under Ziiigis and Timur, and aftciwards by the Tuicoiiian race, and 
thus, for many centuries, Peisia was the almost constant scat of 
destructive wais, it was ravaged with hie and sword by the Afghans, 
and then became the theatre of proti acted and bloody feuds, between 
native chiefs contending for the sovereignty , the thione v\a>, at last, 
transmitted in 1790, to Futleh Ah S/wh, the reigning sove eigii 
The wild tracts of Biloochi'slan and Kninan, tljg piovincch of Cahul, 
Cantlahar, and Balkli, have generally b'ecn included in Persia, Ibc 
river Indus being held as its eastern boundary, but ni the many 
foreign invasions' and civil wars, from winch this unfoitunate countiy 
has so long suffered, its boundaries have^frequently changed , the easlcin 
provinces of Gabul, Scistan, Mckran, and most of tlie Ueloocliislan, 
have separated themselves, and established independent govciii- 
ments, while to the north its boundaries, have also been n in owed, 
Russia having obtained possession of Tiflis and the northern teiiitoiics 
on the Caspian Sea PcisiA is now bounded on the north hy a lofty 
chain of mountains, winch blanches off from the Araiat and Cauca uan 
ranges, and running eastward, joins the mighty llimalnyah. This range 
IS called the Hindoo Cooah, or Koh, the ancient PARorAMisvs , one of 
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its summits is stated to bo 20,593 feet high (the highest peak of the 
Ilmialayah, Kimchuiffingn, is 28,178 feet), but many of the loi\er ridges 
rise only to 8,000 feet, it is connected at its western extrcmit), called 
lilbuiz, with the Taurus and Caucasus* There is one rugged pass 
through this chain, called (jutea of the Caspian, which is considered the 
princLjial moans of communication between northern and southern Asia 
Another lower mountainous ridge, separating from the Taurus, runs in 
a line with the Tigris, constituting the western boundary, and rccencs 
the name of Ah^ka Tag, or mountains of Lauristan and Bucktori, 
the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean form the southern limits, while the 
houndancs to the cast are defined by the river Indus, and a mountain- 
ous laiige piocecding from the Hindoo Koh, parallel with the Indus, 
called Solimami 'I he rivers How mg from these mountains arc not 
large, and include <hc‘ Kama, the Cabul, and the Ileermund, the last 
of which, after a couise of nc irly six hundred miles, terminates in the 
salt lake of 'Zen ah, or Dun ah 

The country between these bonndarics mostly presents a level 
surface, from 2,500 to 3,500 feet high, traversed by some low ndges 
which soon lorinmato in wide pastoral table-lands There are, how- 
ever, several intervening plains, especially to the west, such as those 
of Shira/ and Ispahan, which aic well iingatcd, and display gieat 
fcitilitj and heaiity The table-land to the east is nearly all a witle 
irreclaimable salt dcseit, inhabited in its least bairen distiicts by 
nomadic hoidos 'llio inouidunous regions of the noith aic thickly 
wooded, and contain, also, some fine pastures, orebards, and vineyards. 
The great disadvantage of Persia is the want of sufficient water, all 
the rivers, with a few exceptions, being insignificant, so th^t the soil, 
in the greatest portion of tlic country, being parched by the heat, is 
rendered unproductive 

The population of Persit}.^ \s, by a merely appioximate calculation, 
estimated at about 12,000,000 ' The people arJ a fine, handsome race 
Notwithstanding a grave exterior, they arc more gay and lively than 
the Orientals geneial'^, and have fiten distinguished as the most 
literary and scientific amongst the Asiatics, the poetry of Hafir, Saadi, 
and Ferdusi, who wore llervislics, has long been celebrated for its softness 
and rich flowery imagciy ITe Persians were also eminent, in former 
ages, for their pi ofuiency in mathematics, astronomy, and medicine ; 
their Magi were reckoned the raostleanied philosophers in the East, 
deeply versed, especially, hi the study of metaphysics and astrology; 

* \\ fiilc sonic* geographers describe the entire lofty chain of mountains extend- 
iiiB fioiu the Caspian to the Hiinilay.i as oni. rangi, urid«.r the name of Hindoo 
Kuh , other*) give the name of LIburt to ttia part of the chdin bordenn,} Persia, 
and of Hindoo Koh to that part which bounds Afghanistan 
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thc\ ioiiiuled a s^-stem of religion, long prc\ulcnt in the ICast, which 
a jiiincijilo ot cmI and one of good, — rejected the adoration of 
imagC", and woisliiiiped God only by fire, which they regnidcd as the 
glorious s\nibol of Oioma'.dos, or the good God, while daikiiess was 
the s'tiiibol of AhnmmiiHS, or the evil God 

This religion was reformed by Zotoastn, who niaiiitaincd that theie 
was one sujncine, independent Being, and undei him two piinciples, 
01 angels, one of light, the other of daikiiess, between whom theie 
amII be, to the end of the world, a perpetual stiiiggle^wlien the angel 
of light and Ins lolhAieis shall go into a W'orld of c\ei lasting light 
and happiness, while the angel of daikness and his disciples shall bo 
punished in a world of evoilasting daikness Tlic Siipieme lliiiig 
gaic the holy fiie fioiii heaien as the (me Sduchmah, and Ins 
followeis woishipped towards ihiii and the iisnig-sun , the satiid fire 
was neser extinguished, and iieici blown upon with the bicath, it 
was fed onlj with clean wood, and kindled hj jiounng on oil, and by 
blasts from the open air Zuioaster introduced tithes, and regulated 
the Older and suppoit of Ins cleigj, after the model ot tlie Jewish 
Chuich It 18 conjoctiued theie wort two Zoioasteis— that the hook 
of religion used by the Magi, and called /iiuliiiLda, was com- 
piled by the fust, and tliat this celebrated hook was injpioicd aiid 
putified by the second The impioxetl hook, called that of Vhraliam, 
professed to lestore to the people the religion of that Patiiaich It 
contains the Mosaic Instoiy of llie ci cation and the deluge, tjiiotes 
largely from the Psalms, and picilicts the coining ot a jiroiiiised 
Messiah Pndeaux is of opinion that the second Zoioastci was a 
d.sciplc of Jeremiah, Daniel, and K/ekiel The sect ol Mdnuhumi', 
adopted a confused jumhle ot the doctiiius ol Christianity, wi^i'the 
Msionar) speculations of the Magi 

Although the Persians eininaced lh» vehgion of the Ivoian, they 
formed a great schism^ undci the direction ot All, the son-in-law ot 
Mahomet, more political than icl^gious, and in\oK wig only some tiilhng 
distinctions, but they separated bom the Tiiilis, who followed Omar, 
and each sect coii^dcis the othei doomed to peiditioii The Petsiaiis 
are much the least bigoted of the two , they arc pliant and agreealilc in 
their address , but very insincere, adebtted to falscliood, and immoial 
in their habits 

The Persian language is the most refined and classic in the East, and is 
spoken both at the court in Persia, and at tJio Mohammedan courts of 
India, it contains traces of si,\eial other languages, such as the '/And, 
known only by those who understand the'‘Zuuda\estd,” andthoiV*/*/tf*, 
which •‘lias the court language, (lui mg the connexion of Pei sia with 
Gicecp and Home, it was enriched, also, by a mixture of Arabic, it 
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!». tlc«('ly iillicd tlic .uiciont fiicok and Latin, and with all the 
hiiinchi's i)f the 'IV'iitonK 'llir Lirsit, or duileot, ol tlie iiatr.rs in the 
pi o\ nice of l'’,irs,M,is vpoken uiulu the Sassanuh s The Paisees, wlio 
appeal to ha\e pit sen ed inoie full) than the lest a purity of descent 
fioin the ancient I'eisiaiis, are nearly confined to some towns m 
Kcinian, ind <'s[)etially to tin titj ot Yi/ri, wiieie tliej still obsene 
111 e-w oislnj), and it is piobahlv fiom this plice the sect of fire and 
(IcmI ttoisliippcis 111 the Last, has e been tailed Yesnliens, thej nesti 
sudei the sat red lue to he extiii^iiishcd , thes aie called also fi'nios, 
and weie ciuellt ^leisicuted atone peiiod lit tin ^Io^lclns, undei the 
name of (iiicbn", 'I he T’eisians spe.ik I'liikish fliicntls 

'I’he Ltisiaiis dnpin no show in tlieir hon<es and fiiimturc, but 
tlieii baths aic iielih tlieoi iti'd, .md this are m i^nilict'iit and e\tia\a- 
".int 111 eienlhiiii, i onnected with diess Ihi ii tiiibaiis, robes, and 
sables benij' siiinionnted with a pinlusioii ol pier nms stones, and ^old. 
Ol silsei 01 11 inients while the Tuiksart coinparativiK simple in their 
attiit, and sjili iidid in tlieir iiilaces The prodine of tlie empire, both 
in apiieulluie iiul niamil.ictiircs, is (onipai itneh small, owuif^tothe 
ii'iioi line of the ]ieople, tlie imsi^oseinmenl of tlien lulers, and the 
li iiassiii*' iinoads of the pndilort hordes who infest the nioiintnins 
ind clesdls* these aie (hulls the Anbs m the south, 'rurkomairV 
Moj'uls, and L/hetks lu the cast and noith e\ist , and the Kinds in 
tin sust Tli()ns>;h tlitie is <rtiuialh a scants supph oi watei, the 
iiiu'ilion ot ilie leilile plains iiiiKht, witli a lillle lalirnii, be consuler- 
ilils iiH leased and llu pindute ninlci so fine a climate, inealculably 
aiij'ineiiti'd 

Itcsidts the best ”iain, the cbniccst lunts of raiiopc, some of which 
oin;inalls e line lioin I’ersia, i;iow in the highest pci lii lion, the wine 
of him 1/ imitniiies to he Im^hls estollcd Aiiioii}!; the othei pinducts 
are silk cotton, wool, tolfa^o, };all-nnts, mpddrr, sellow bciiics, 
o]miiii, •;iiiii-.immoiii.i( , assalntida, and otliei dings, lose-water, 
sallion, dates, \t *1 lie nnainfactnie's’ consist of iibh I'nikes caipcts, 
wenen fioin shoep's wool bs the siomen of the wandeiing tubes, 
beantiliil silk l.ibiiis, einbioideied sMth girat tasFe shawls, nude 
iioin tliogoal’shair ot Kinnaii, aims ot sini nioi cjualit\,leatlK’i, papei, 
lewellcij, and csteiisisc mamifacluics ol cai tlieiiwaie, td a fine quality 
TIuie aic nth innies ot coppei .ind the Turquoise mines, near 
Xishapooi, h.isc long bei'ii lamed Salt is si i\ abundant, and naphtha 
iind lutiiminoiis oils aic' .ilso (icciiuiUls lonnd 'Hie liiecd ot horses 
has .ilwas s bee 11 c c'lelii .ik'd loi lu'.iiils, and goats .iiul long-tailed sheep 
iiboiiiid in the ]i istoi.il distmls 

This gc'iiei.il sketch ot reisi.i and ttic ad)oiinng piosiiiccs, will be 
toiichuled bj a biiel account of then piiecipal cities Sllllis^, the 
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i.iHilil of llu ]iin\iiu(’ (it 1 .\M, IS lu’illu'i ancient noi ( but 
lias loiitjbicii l.iiiu'il bn llic In.niU of iK nci*;libiniibooil, ami ns Ibc 
r,iM)niiti' seal ol Pcisiaii iMci.iliiic , iicn it .lie foiiiid tlu loiiibs of 
tlio fjiL.U national jxnls, Mali/ and S.iadi , it tames on .i iohskUm- 
.il)l( Hade, and its ninis au in fjieat lequcst Tt A\as iiiiiied 1 )\ .ni 
eai tliqn.da* in 1 S 21 Aliont lluitj nllk•^ horn Sima/ arc lonnd tlie 
linns ol I’M.si j’ot Is A lew miles sontb is sieii a itiiiaikablc loilv 
ot nliite iiiaible, about llnoe liuiuhtd litt liigli, tailed Ae/.s/o 
Jii>i(\ftniiOn om |)i ei ipitoiis side ol wbub llieic aie a iiuniliei of stiilp- 
tiiied toiiilis ol kmits, of dilK It lit peiimls, the loin ln}>lit,st, and Ijtst 
CM'tnIod, aicol the a^'c ol reiscjmlis, and lulonjr to the tailiisl knii^s, 
tbo loMii OIK s .i|)p( n to bt those ol ibo Pntbi.in Sassamilt dMiaslii s, 
as l 1 ir\ itpiesinl tlie nais ol the l*aillnans with the lioinaiis and 
’J'.iiliis 11 M. \ii, nnutt niile'fiom i’eisopolis, lliiie is a laifre 

miihle siiiietiiie, elected i^aiiist a lull, .mil with a j l.itloi in on tlu 
top, tills IS supposed to otiupj tbo sit( of 1 * is \(, vi!l> I , the tit\ of 
the Ma};i and the pbitfoim n is jnobibh laised loi tiie peifornianti of 
rlien iitis, it is non cnllid I vikt-\-Siilieni in In the same nei^'li- 
bonibnod tliiu is aiiolliei moimnn nl m tlu finni of a lion i,.ismubd 
b\ 111 11 bit stejis, ,md nb c li is uMson.ibh lulu \ td to be tin tombol Ct ins 
«l Is n iintd Madie-t-Siilitm.m lit sHiKi ,«ii tlu toast, li,>s lucoiiie tlu 
seat of loitmii tiadi sintt IVisuilo^t jiosscsNion of Ikissoi.i Isi>vii\s, 
on ill' llm 1 /end mod, in tlu* pi o\ nice of Ii.ik, nas om e ibe spU ndid 
taiiitilol Ibi'i.i, nid 1 neiit\-foin units in i iii umli leiue , it is non 
flU'.ilIj itdiuid 111 ]'o|nd,ition tlion<’li il still Ins soiiu floiiiisbiii;,^ 
nianiil.u till ii V .md i oiisub i ibb li uli '1 i lint ' on ibt noilli lionlu i 
of Pcisifi, IS sitn.ittd at llu foot of llu l.lbni/ moiint.iiiis , it is lour 
units in cntmnfi M tu 0, .md s'loiu;!) I.nlified, and Ins often bfi’ii tiie 
sial ot nil It is so nnhe.iUliN in sumnui, that Ino tliirds of tlie 
nopiil.itioii, anunintinq .dtoitetlui to Ktui* to the inoinit.uiis 

Till' clt^ h.is bu 11 tbostn In tin List tno so\( itiirns as tlu n plate of 
itsulciut, on .uconiil of its to lliy Knssnn fiontier 

'J'be site of the (diln.ited citt ol Si l.t VM t is ioiiiid in the same pro- 
11111 f, its j mils stdl 1 \lnbilmq tbo ni.ijtiiilitcnte ol t)i ii nt.il aulnlttline, 
tiumich non oiiI\ oiiupud In about tbiec liniulied |)easants lluie is 
.III niifiinslu d. niosipit, in llu initiu/. of nineli the nliole Koian is 
mitten in be.iutifiil cli.ii.itUis Kvsujn, oi Casneen, an .iiuicnt 
t ipilal, Vs hpll .1 con>-ulei .dile till, mill a pinspeions tiade KodM ]>! l 
SI Ills a Kieat in.iss of mills, lint has bt‘1 n p.Allj lebndt 1 1 Ml \i) \ n, the 
‘ njipnsLtl.mi unt I'.i r. \ i \n is onli a st loiul.ii) tonn K i l.M \nsI 1 \n 
is 1 l.uf'i .md ll'uiiisbmi' tonn, mth a popiif.ilum ol .‘ 5 I), 0 'J() 'I'luie 
<uc s^\er.d liif'li lotks m llus dustiut, nfuth aie umaik.ible l<u laif^e 
cicaiatioiis 111 fbeii sides, .md iiiimeioiis aiuient f,cii]|?tMi( d fi'jines, 
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.11 in piOLC'ssions and ffroiips, and not mfcrini m execution to tlie 

winks ot (Jiccian .wtists , tlio\ have Inien lefi lU’d hv some to the time of 
Semiratnis, but, l)^ otheis, with moie piob.ilnlitj, to the djn.iiU of liie 
S iss.inians In llie south-LMst of li.ik is the largo and floiuislimg 
tity of Yizd, witli in.inufaetories of silks and \ehets, ind a piosjieroiis 
tiade About 10,000 of tlie pcisecukd I’aisecs, or Guebres, who aie 
liie-worsliippeis, aie ineliided in its pojiidatimi 

S iRf, the tapilal of the proMiice of Mnznnih'rnu, is a small lorlilled 
town IJ^illWMisr and A\hm., in the same piosinee, aie commercial 
dill's, with jiojiiil.ttions of 20,000 111 the foiniei, and from .15,000 to 
10,000 111 the lattei Ml siieij, Asiruti i , and AsIjimud (the ancient 
1 1 1 lie \M t), arc srnillcr towns in the same prosiiice, and JoiuvN, 
the .mcient IJi'iiKVi v, is still a stiong foit, on the eastern holder 
lelehiated iit the w ar . hctwceii Veisia and Tailai\ In the prosince of 
Khorass.in, on the hnrdtis of Taitai v, Ml siii ii, oi ^[llshLd, tin capital, 
stands 111 a rich plain, and is strongls foiuliod , it has a population of 
.5'), 000 inhabitants, hut h greath dc‘ca^cd It conlains the sejudehre 
of ] I iroiin Aliaschid 

III i!\i', or ITerant, the finest cit\ of the proiince, now' belongs to 
Alghanist.ui A gieat li ule is c.uneil on In the Jews, who iinmlicr 
10,000, and thi leaie alio it (>00 Hindoos, ho-idcs the ualive population' 
Ni 'll vi’o.iii, loinieilj flie splendid c.ijiital of Peisii, anti fwentj miles 
in ciuumti lei'ct, is now uduced to a siiuill misei.ihk' town, contain- 
ing iboiit l.'>,000 mlnl'iMnls I'hese fioatiei proiinces siillei gic.itly 
lioin till imoids and r.uages ot the indepprikiit Tailais In the 
salli 1 ol Is.i'ciooii .ne tonml tin m igiiiheenl luiii'. of Sii tiii’oou, 
founded hefoie the lime ot Alc\ander the Gieat, hut icp.iiied and 
dnherii .hed hi Sipoi the Gie.it Kikmsn, m the pioMiice ol the 
s line 11 line, w.is one ot the most spleudiil cities in the enipiie, until 
(mill distnnid m the end lys, Vga Moli.ipimed It has still a 
]i')p'ihtioii ol 50,000, and some ti.ide I, Mi, thi' i liu t tow n ot the jim- 
Miite oiiLi also .1 111 igiiificeii^ dly, Ims i ou a popul. tion of 12,000, a 
line li i/aar, and some in.'.iulactoiics of aims and cotton 

'I'lie ]»io\iiueol AVfH'j'ktii, on the Tigjis arnl Peisian Gulf, being 
w.ileiedbc fouiiiieis, is coiiseipienlh one ol the most fertile ol theem- 
]me, hut it IS ji.irlh uiidci the goieiniiieiit ol .m ,Vrah Sheikh, whose 
duel town is Doit vii The cipitil of the Ih isi in ])ait is Silt sit K, .i 
town with 8,000 iiih.ihiliiiits, whuc huge woollen niaiudactiiu's are 
t.nned on Consideiable luiiis exist liolh at Shustei, and on the 
h noon and Kei ih users, heloiigiiig to Aiiw s/ and Siss, wliieh, 
imdei tlie ])owi ilul dimuts of the Aha>Mdes weie two of the gieittst 
cities of the E.ut Tins beuildul -pioMiue is now a scene of 
iksol.ition, in coiiieeineiice ot the eh pi.’d.ilions of the Arabs, anel 

Y \ ^ 
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tlie misuilc of its ifOMMiKUs 'I’lic proiirico of Silsi4\, on llu* 
eastern fionliei, a'.is toinuil} telebiatecl .is one of tlic most fertile 
anil l)L.nititul in tlic J'.ast, it now .ilniost eiitncly consists of sand), 
b.nncn plains, oici 11111111 a few slioplieiils me sciii i\iiii<leiin{» with 
then lloiks, the leinaiiis of larfte cities and splendid ])alaces iiiaj still 
be toiind, but the shiltiii}' sand, blowii bj the i\ind fiom the sui 
lounditif' deseits, has j^iadiialU bulled lields, and cicn iill.if^es 

In tin 11 j^inns ot Atjili.iiiislan the piiniipal cities ai c Pi '>/iunei ,Cahiil, 
(i/iirm i‘, and Cumhihdr IM sir \\\ 1 k, the aiiiient capital ol the kiiiff- 
doin ol C’abiil, is silii’ited 111 .1 leii iicli plain, and could once boast ot 
lot), 000 mil ibitants, hut now contains scaiccl) .>0,000. it is ludelj built, 
.iiid dechmiifr in jiiospciiti (’viill, the piesciit capital of Al{»haii' 
isian, stands in a beautilnl jil.iiii, l),()00 let t ahoie the level of the 
sea, which ehialioii sLiuies it a tenipcrate clini.ate the town 
is small, Imt well luiiit, and h.is f^ood h.i/aais, its population 
amounts to .S,0(K), who aie .all Mohammedans CJlll/M t was, 
in ancient times, a lai};e cit\, and one ol the finest capitals 
of the I'ast, licic Mahiiioiid i» ijtned, and l'cidn--i coinjioscd his 
celehiatcd sonf’s , hnt thoui'li iheie an some mins, which attest 
Its foimei <jic ilne-s. it is now lediited to l,.3O0 houses, with dntv, 
yairow stieets and pool ba/aais It was fiom this citj that laird 
IIllinlKiioiif>}i li id the l.mious }».i1es earned oil, ,is tro|)hies of his 
succes'fiil canip.ii^n C'\M>viivii ts said to haie been oiiginally 
foiiiidfd In Alei mdei tlic (jieat, the picseiit town was lehuilt, about 
filti tears since, bj \hmed Sli ih , it is rij'ul.u, well constiucted, and 
has lour lony and hroul bazaars 

'1 he jftoimte ot Moltam, and all the wi stein ji.nt of JIli 00 - 
cniMls, consists of <1 b.miMi dtsiit ol n d, .diiiost iiiiji.dp.ihlw k.md, 
estindinj^ .ibont 100 miles fiom south to noilh, and JOO mills Imm 
last lowest I'.isi lit 1 OIK Ills i IN, si jMiated hom the west distiicL 
b\ .1 :idj;f' of hifrh mountains, is locki. and mteisiitiil by i.dtcjs, not 
leii iiilile, <is ihc soil is in ^ini.d slop) , tin" c.ipilal is Ki 1 11 , a 
foitifiid town, coiisistiiiff <d 4 000 houses, It ith about 112,000 inh.i- 
hitaiils It was .stoiinid and taken bi thelbiiish atmv iindei Gincial 
Whllshirc 111 ISV), .iml atf.iin, by Gencial Noll, in IHIO Hie othci 
pkices arc only small mud towns Tlit lieloochces live by the pluiidei 
of neifjhhouring' foiiiiliics, into which they^ make raids, buiniiig 
villages, and i any mg away the mhahitanls as slivcs 
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lartary — Tc)pogrn]thy — Siberia — ToboKk -ivainfsclmtka — Afniuliooria — 
Mongolia— (-aliJiiuks — LiKle liiidi.nia — Ivti’-gluir — Y nkiind — -IJokliaia 
— ( li 11 u (< r aiul Ciwloms of tlu T»i(.u« IvliuUiiu — kliu i- IIil Uihika 
— U.ilkh k ooiuloo/ - ' l{iicbil»'<liiin I'x/ibid — liultju'iitlt iit Tartjry 

— iiiiLomiiia- -(.’lurat ttr and Ciisloins — II iiIilI, — 'L ojiogi apln and Pro- 
dutfioiiii — Ltt'i'iia — Oriat TtuijiK of Pool du — li-iboo 1 oitibuo - (Iomtu- 
imnit- PuddliHl lioligion, and its Similirit^ to I’opii^ — 'Ilii Giaiid 
and llio Popo- Popidalum and llistoij ol lailiii- Coniiiln i- 
tious ou IJk' Cau'ca of tin Digiadalion of llio AmiIil. Aalion^— Tiitrij- 
rliKtiou of ('liii>tli mill into the last — Missions to Ilio Piisians and 
Till tars - ilissioiis to tin tliiiu-e- Cliimso Insiriplioii — Ib'gt'iurafion 
of tlu Vsi itic Nations 'J'l i Vnucuiui Chimli — Cain liisui ot Christunx 
Doit I nil.' tor ill' SdiooD Statistics Kdigious Clipiuouils — T in. Nes- 
toniin t’liuiLh — Kist, Progriss, and Dt<.lino of the Uiirkisli JinipiTL 

• 

TAIUAilk includes the iiiimeuse legum c\tinding from the C'a'-pian 
Sea oil the nest, to the Sea of Japan, or Pacific Ocean, and 
liom the Hindoo K.oh eh.^in of imniulains ou the south, to 
Siheiia ou the iioitli, it tlhis eoiiiprises ^Tamhnonn, 'Ifunyulm, 
nztiii»(/iii lu, and l^hwnithitn, in the Chinese empire , tlie states 
of KhoKan, Koumhjijz^ Uiflihata, and Khica , the Km/hiz teiii- 
tory, and a large jiart of So’ilh Sibtna 'Ihe suif.ue of this 
tast expanse of coiitiiieiit presents in the oast long and lofty chains 
of mouiilaiiis rising lioin liigt Uhlc lands and steppes, while tlic 
west consists of a level plain, of mimeiise extent Kastcnii Taitary 
IS tiaversed fiom cast to west by tliicc gicat chains ol moimtams, 
almost paraded , the Kumlun, which sepaiatcs it from 'riiihet , the 
AU(tt, which foims its north boundary in Siberia, and the ccnlial 
line, called Thiani,ha)i,cr the Celestial Mountains, by the last of which 
the coiintiy is divided into two laige table lands 'I'o the no^tli of 

• The most aiLiirite and interesting Jesciiption ol the physical geography 
of these regions, is contained m Humboldt’s works, especially “ Asie Ceuv^ak ’ 
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Lake Lop ii'^e thrir of the loftiest peaks of Tlii.iiishati, coveted ^mIIi 
peipLtUdl snow, and aie lalliil (he JIolj Mountain, oi the Moun- 
tain ot ihctiuoen ‘‘Bokhihioola," anothei loll) peak, moie to the wtsl, 
and also coicicd with pcipctual snow, lias leceiM’d the n.une ol “ the 
thioiie of Sohnian ” '1 he (^L.olo<rual chaiacti'r ot these inouiitains is 
inteiostiii", thonplMft irnpeilettl) known The Vital eoiisist chu Ity 
of piiiiiitne and ti'iiisition lock-. nioit oi h ss o^ellald with sicondau 
and teitiii) foimations, pmplniy sometimes jiiotiiidiiig 

It is the Altai lanj^e that sujijilics, m such ahiindaiiCL’, (he aiiiileioiis 
sand , it IS iidi in mines ot f^oUl, siUci, and lead, and also in piecious 
stones, such as top i/, atneth)st, oii\ v, comtlian, aiidothcis Tlie suin- 
inits do not rise in lotks piaks, hut consist ot neiil) !e\cl table lands, 
often )iLldin}^ p;ood pastims'e, and inteispeistd with isolated laif,u 
masses ot gi anile Uing iriegiilailj scatteicd, as it the inomitaiiis had 
hcen shatteied b) sonic might) coiuulsions Vhoul the Baikal l^aki 
sandstone, toiigloineiate, and chalk lest on giamto, and tin le aie man) 
signs ot Milcanic action The gcologs of the ITiianshan and KucnUin 
langos 13 not known, hut theic aie m (.Viitial Asi i mail) aiuiuil 
volcanoes and some still in aitnits consliiuting an c\tciisi\e vole iiei 
icgion, which supplies huge quantities ot s.il ammoniac 
' All these moiuitdins giaduall) slope down westwaid iiMo tlie plain 
of \\ estein Tiitai), wliuli sinks twooi ihico hiindied feet lienialli tin. 
lc\el of the sea, and is consideitd tliegicatcsl dt piessioii in the siulaci 
of the globe This duisioii ol Tartar) consists ol an immense dual) 
halsiiiface, wluth, owing to the scaicits ot watei, is, in man) paits, 
wholl) barren The rueis (lowing fioiii the western slopes ol tliese 
mount uiis, haMiig no outlet into the ocean, loim huge inland sal' 
lakes, the chid ot which aio tho Chspmn iind ^Lnrl Sets' Die 
Caspian IS led jirincipally b) the Vu]|,m, Uial Kni, and oliiei toi- 
rents lioin the Caucamis Tlic Aial ivcitics the two gieat' st rueis ut 
Taitaiy, the Oms,n\ winch lia\eises the lountiy loi ahoiit a 

thousand miles, add the Jaxmlhs, of moio than halt that length The 
countries wateicd by these lucis aic the mos! tertilc and populous of 
Western Taitaij’ Seiei.il other iivcis tlow eastward horn Aksoii and 
Casligai, and uniting foim the Tatim, which teiminates in tlie gu at 
lake Liip , thvi user Ik, noitli of Thuiiishan, iiiris into the Jiike 
litlltnsh, or Palkati Theie aie a number of '^mailer lakes led lu 
like manner, by mountain streams 

The eastern slopes of these lofty dinns "ire wateied by an 
finmense ruei, the Amoof, or Saghahn, w]Hch, aftci puisuing a 
longhand winding couisc, flows into the Stiait of Saghahn, oi 
Taruuy, near the Japan islailds The iimthcin dccliMtics of the 
Aftni chain supply the source^ ot a gieat many large ri\eis, wliuli 
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run jurallcl out tlic o\tc‘nsi\c lc\ol plnins ol SiniAM \ Juto tlu- rir)/( n 
Orcaii , tlic |iiiiicij)til ol these in llie Iih/'vli, tin Oln, tin i'mi < i, 
and the Lena Soini oi tlnse ineish.iM' a ((iiiisi' ol .llJo^e .i thoii'.nid 
Hides 'llieit* IS one sre.it Siheiian lake, .ilioiit tliiee hundied miles 
loiif', called the litii/.nl 

'I'he hoiithmi disliicts of SlIlIUIV hcitif^ alnindanllv iiii!>.ilul, 
arc coM'icd ^\l1h rich pasttiios and tine s\oods, anrl an c ipahle of 
culti\ation , l)ut the noithein paits aic hhak, ih sol ite, .ind dmost 
destitute of se^itation 'Ihe he uitilul, line, thiik tins, jiioiiiied 
fioin the Siert luiuihei of pol ii aiiiin ils, m uIulI'i theroiinlu ahoonds, 
aie, lion ever, \alnal)le luodiiclioiis , liiit tlie cfiiatisi souice of tin* 
nealth ot Siheiui is diii\ed fioiii its minis, nhuh suppij a <>u.it 
ahundatue of f^old, sdur, cop()ei, and non, the laie melal platiiia, and 
talc , such piLCious niintials, as tlie diainoiul, to]ja/, bei \1, onw, {faiiu t, 
clnjsohte, malachite, lock cijstal, and lapis la/uh aic aKo loinrnon 
Tlic luhcst miius arc those ol the mouiilnns, mIiicIi loim tin 

western houiukui ol Sdana Clai ’i is \er\ ple'itilul, and tlie h'lieuts 
aie e\c( llent hossd hones ol inimals, ot awaimei climate, siirh as 
the elephant and hiiiralo, and (hose ol lam;e antediluMaii aiiiin.ils, 
aie liiquently found The two c qntals ol Ndieiia aie Tohiihh and 
I ! hut’ll , the hist tontaitis lOOOO nihaliitants, the second KSOO^) 
At 'J'oholsk, the iiiiieuis sonieLimcs liec/cs Ihc' otlm cloef towns 
aie Ytuisn'il, Ioui\/ , 1 1’ lurnh, Kunhfu, and Pi nn 'I'lie popu- 
lation ot iSilniii is 1,0, J It consists of laiioiis Iiihes ot 

Taitais, hesidi s iiuiiioioiis lliissian piisoneis sent time into hanisli- 
ment At tlie lastun evtieinitj ol Asia a piiiiiisula sliiUhes into 
the* ocean, si\ Imndiid iinhs lons^, and ahoiil tliiee hunelred hioad, 
lalhii K \ui SI 11 viK V, it IS suiiounded hj thi' I’olai Sea snli|ett to 
intense cold, and as tlmi aic onh time months ot siimimi the 
climate is most iintasoiu ih#e*lo seffetation , hut the i ouiiln pioln^ilv 
ahounds in all kinds of game and animals loi the ih.isi,, uul time is 
a vei) huge supjilv hsh yi the noiljuiii seas 

Tlic eastuii disliKttit Taihuj, on the tionUei ol C’lini.i, and siihp'ct 
to that emjiiie, is inhahitid hv the Munilslau 'lailais, and isialh'd 
jMam iioouiv, it IS shut oh flora Mongtdia, hy a palhsade coniiictcd 
with tliegieat wall of ('lima, a/ld it is also sepaiated tioiii China Pi o])ei 
hy a low range ot mountains, it is nigged, loeky, paitiallj wooded, 
hut \ci) pooily eultivated, and thinly mliahiled bj pom windoiuig 
tubes, Its duet towns are' Kum-Uuki, and Gihnl, oi Z/ie/ie//, m the 
last ol wlmli the Chinese Minpeiois liase.a hunting seat , 

The middle chain ot mountains, I kiniisluiu, diMde>, as already 
stated, Central Tai tar j into two liigh-and c\tensi\e table-lands The 
luoie not them of these table-lands is MdMjOI U, wdueli eoiisi'its ot an 
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in)iiK'n>.t' <nct of deviled iilains, cxteiidiiip foi nearlj tlircc thousand 
inii( . .i". Ill i" 1 'k like liiilln\'t II IS pull) tiaieiM'd 1)\ the \ast 
samK mil silt do'i 1 1 ol Cfiln,n\ S'ltino « Inch ^lii idies acioss (he v\ hole 
ol ( 1 . nli.d \si 1 , liom sonili w si Ui iioi th-i.is' 'I liis u nuuk.ilile di si it 
]nniliicts in Nome places a Nc.inli In ih.i^iie. insiiilicit nt toMW’poil lmii a 
iett c title, and tonlanis ntinieious suit spiiiif^s and 1 iki s 'I lit luitni.ililo 
pails ot Moiiffolia, hem;' high and cold, aie almost exdusnel) pas- 
toial, and are loamcd bv tlic ^vaiideiing Mongolian lubes ot Taitais, 
iiho seldom cultiiate the gioiind, or lend slieep, but aie ])rin(ipally 
occupied m bleeding* hoiscs W ai and plundei constitute then chief 
means of subNisltnte Ihe juintipal and most iiumLioiis of these tubes 
aic the s, mIio boast ot bung Ihe desccudantN of the ticice 

llims, by whom T'nrope wasonce teiribh laiagcd 'I'he) daim also ihe 
honour of the 1 uiioiis Zmghis being a natise of then counti) Theie is a 
branch of them called the Kalkas, oi Ulatk IVfongols, the Mongol] iiis 
are tributaiies of China, and piotess Hooilhism, Inning Lamas and 
monks, whose icligioiis ceremonies much resemble those ot Topti) 
Among the aimiials found in these d< sci ts is the Mongolian wild hm sc , 
which seems an imeinicdiatc luecd between the Iioisc and the ass, 
having long ears, a black line along the back, and liaiis only at tin 
epd of the tail, this was piobablv tin onagci * m wild ass ot tin 
ancients, thev live in tioops, headid b> a duel, then swiltncss siii- 
passcb that of an) hoisc, tluv have seldom been lamed b) the 
natives, who hunt them foi then HcnIi 

The table-land on the south of 'I hiaiisliaii, iiaduiig to the fool of 
the Xuenlun langc ol mountains, is of gii il extent, ami suipasses m 
fertiht) afid beaut) an> olhei i eg ion of lailaiv , bung iiiigaled by 
numeious mountain streams, it jiiodueis a giiatvaiiit) ot eiopN, ,is 
viell as evedleut fruits Ihe disoitol Coin extends ovei sonn pot- 
tions of its buifaee Tins legion, wbicll ts hounded to tlie viesl and 
separated fioni Independent 'l.iilaiv h) tlie Jiifixii monnbmis, li is 
received the names of Little Jirtchuiia ryiil Jias*ein Tiiikestan, it 
belongs to the Chinese, who have indiided m the kingdom of 
XAbiiovii, and as.jealousl) pi oliilnt the admission ol stiangeis, as m 
otlier parts of their eiripiie 'I be ancient eit) ol , situated on 

the river of that,name, near the Tleloor lange, the seat of goveinmenl, 
IS well Imilt, and eaiiics on a consideiahle tiade, hut yinku»<l, situ- 
ated on the river of the same name, not fai distant from Kashgai, is a 
laigci cit), and the great empouuni of all the inland tiade ot Central 
Ava, a Luge stiect runs through the ccntie, filled with shops, waio- 
houscs, and euravanseias , the population amounts to .50,000, of whom 
twp-PllfiS arc Mohamnu'dans , it .has sevcial college's, and the neigli- 

• Si e psgc 407 
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boiiiliood is oxtrcincly beautiful Theic aie many otliii titus in 
lattlu Hudiaii.i lU ))cii(Iaiit on Kcidiffar, tlit jiiiiicipal ol wliitli .11 l“, 
Khnfut, ^1 /lSoh, KdiiUhi, J'uhthy Ttufuiinf Kiii richu) ^ liliht, Km nti, 
(tumnn, Kmi/iiln, itiu/u, Lo}>, Khnmil , most of tlioiii aro 

situated 111 leitile (lisliicts, aic well built, and jinpulous Jiiluh, ni 
111, was tlie ta])ilal of Tartary when the C'aliiuiks wme the riileis of 
the coiintij, and is still one of the lar<rcst nties, contaiimif? 75,000 
inhabitants 'Ihe inhabitants of these cities weie toiineilj Moliain- 
niedans , but since tlie swa) of the Chinese, a poition lias embraced tlic 
doi times ol liiiddhisin 

ISiihllVKV — 'Ihc Ufoons c\tendiii<' westwaid tinm tin fioiitici of 
Kash^'ai, oi lltlooi ch.im of mount iins, to the Cisjnan Sea, ha\e 
inually been conijiielieiulcd in Jmiipindim 'I till tn\ Its fust 
diMsion IS the kuif^doni ot liuMivitv, aconiitij liavtisid bj the };nat 
iiMi Oxus, Ol ,/inoe, whuh is 11 iMgahle lij Imats loi abuse si\ 
hundied miles , as lai as the teirilenj is iiiif^atid b\ this and othei 
sniallei striains, it is feitdc and liifjjhly pioduelnc, esptcialU on 
the noitli side of the Ovus, and along the b inks ol iho KoJuh^ a 
inei wliieli falls into the lake ot JhiKftd, but tin reniauulci ot 
the couiitij, espetialU to the south, is a diseit, consisting citliei 
ol haul cla^ or sand, and piodiumg onlj, m a lew plices, biusl^- 
wood and indilleienl jiasiui.igc, the liilile ti icts thus toi 111 oasi s m 
tl'O midst ot a t,ioa' desiit 'lln* pojnilatioii is ealfuJalid at about 
2,000,000, liic) consist ot two classes, one lallid /bii/i/.s, mcliidcs 
tlie pio[ih‘ sslio dwell peiiiiiiniitU ii' the towns and founti\, and 
peaei.dih euUisalo tlie gioimil, these aie, piobalilt, descendi d fiom 
tlie oiigmil lui'iMs 'Ihe otlii'i il.iss consists ol the mililais, ssho 
aintj'uwt to abose 80,000 men, and maintain tliemsihcs, tluelU, by 
pudaloM iiuui-ioiis into I’ci^ia, in which they kill all who itsisi tin 
hmnthe towns md Mllagesj'iA^d caii\ oil the inhabitants into skni n 
Tin (ullu.ited distiiits pioduce abimd.mt crops, cspccidly ol luc, 
wheat, bailc'M mai/t', cotton, and mdigo, and then pastures suppoit 
laige Hoiks ol sheep •yielding a cm ly black wool, bes.des tlie go its 
that supply the line' hail liom which the cashmere ,shaw Is aie manu- 
lacluicd Camels aie l.iigch hied, as well as hoises, and a gnat 
quantity ot gold is found on thV banks ot tlie ()\us 

The city of JIOKIIVIU (‘‘the tuasiiiy of sciences,'’) on the banks of 
the ()\us, coiitams about 100,000 mlubdanls, but is badly built, with 
the c\Ccplioii ot some haiiflsoine mosques and ci'lleges, 01 d/m/iesst^ , 
tins city has long been famous as tlie thiiif seat ot Moslem li'aniingjn 
Taitaiy, thcie being abose dOO -.chools About 4,000 Jews and 1100 
Indians aie numbeicd among the mJiabitaiits, and cany on ti great 
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coninicice Uokliaia is iiilcd l»j a Tiiik, the coiintij liaMiif^ been 
siil)Hi!?.iteil 111 tlie se^entt'eIltll ceiiUny by a TiiiKish tribe, called 
Uzhdi't 'Ihi'i Clt^ has obtained m out times an unhappy notoriety by 
the inhuman muidti within its walls of Colonel titoddait and C'aptam 
(’onoll), b^ the riilin;; Khan , and by the aihciituies ol the llev l)i 
AVolt, in attempting to iseeitain then fate 

About lltlO miles east of ISokhaia aie the rums ol the celebrated 
aiuicnt capital of \Ma, hAM\iu VMi, toundid bv the lamous 'lumii , 
the walls eni still be tiaced m a ciKint ot lort} -eight miles, but thi'y 
onU inclose hcajis ot luiiis and a few inhabitants The (eli'bi.iti’d 
obscnaton ol I’lm/h llttf, and the inaiisoltimi of 'Jiiiiut, an' m 
some presenation KiUhtin, in (he same dueclion, has 10,00(t 
inhabitants 

Kiiok\n — T he feitde banks of the iner i/iirfo/cs aic the seat ot 
the united kingdoms ot Ivliokan and b'l Hf.ll v\ \ii, which aie se]>ai ifi d 
from Bokhara by extensne wild and i.ilhei mountainous distiict-., 
luhabilcd Old) b) waiukiuig tubes of Tuikmans 'lln eil) ol Khulon 
consists of .10, 000 houses <111(1 . $00 mostjiu s , (be smionndmg coimli) 
is beautitul and liigblv pi()dii((i\e IviioiiM), the lorrnei lapital, is 
of coiisidfiahlc si/e I'aMcix/, an ancient, tiotiiishiiig ejt\, eonlanis 
40,000 inhabitants Mirn/iliin, anotlu'i line (own, was one'e the capital 
of Beiglnuiah (Is/.k/), on tlic boidei of the Kiighises, is also a 
populous town, h,i\mg 10,000 inh.dnlants, some handsome mosipn s 
and Gieek chuiches, a citadel with a 'linkisli gam'Oii, and some good 
nianiifnetoiies of Icalliei 

Kiiixv IS u small state on the hanks of the lower 0\us tin 
coimti), tifter being cnnepieicd .mil eonecited to Mobammt'd.mism, 
A I) 710, b) Catilali, became a poweilul I mjnie, embiaeing in its uili 
a coiisielerabk extent ot Asia, but was subiliieil b) /ingliis Khan lls 
length IS about 200 miles, and its as^faj^e bieailtb hft) Tlie town, 
wh.eh coiitaiiis about o,00() taimlies, is pooil) lonsliuelid, and lesi ni- 
bks a c.iinp nioie, than a legulai town 'the bahks ol the rui'i and 
meniiitdin streams aie culln.eteel, and jiroelii^r wheat, cotton, flax, 
linseed, &.C blieep and goals .me mimeious, taniols aic the beasts ot 
huieleii, end exeelk'nt hoi ses aic hied '1 he ailjoiiimg conntiy, email 
Silk'S, fonsisls of immense' ikseils, thinlj inhabited by wanilciiiig 
tribes of U/bi’ks, who h'ad a pastennl anil preelatoiy liie, but wliosi 
piiiuipal cmplo)ment is raeaging and pbmeleimg the nth plains ot 
1‘crsia, under the guidance of fierce chiefs , •’these baiiels ackiiowli'ilge a 
ki’el t/ elejicnelance upon tlu‘ Khan of Ixhna, who trades laigel) m 
slaees It has been CHtmniled that there aie lu'.irh 200,000 I’eisinns 
and l,>^i)00 llussians in a state o£slave*rj in Kliiea anil Bokliaia The 
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pripulation of tlic stale of Klin a nnd artjoimn" dcseits is calculated at 
.ilioiit -JOOjOfM), ot wlinni onlj ono-tliird is stationai j , thcj aic lepoitcd 
to be \cij uncivili/cd and inmiutal 

11m Ml IS coiisideied the most ancient city of Asia, dating fioni the 
age of Seniirainis, and was the capital of the kingdom of liar It la 'llie 
e\teiisnc site of the aimcnt city, still surrounded b) its walls, is oiih 
occupied by about li, 000 houses 'Ihe ncighboining country, foiming 
till' proMiicc ot IS.ilkh, IS leitile and well cidtniited, being irrigatc'd 
Itorii a huge icseisoii ol watei ted by mountain sticams It foiineily 
was goxcined hy an U/hcck chief, lint is now a inmince of Ilokhaia 
K(i(i\i)()(i/ IS a gicat lalley in the nioimtanious distiiets of the 
I piKi 0\us, ^ery feilile, but utihcallhv, and iiilecl by the powi'rfiil 
eliief, ^looiacl lieg 'I'lic chief town, Krmithoz, is small Kliodaorn, 
also a Klianat, has a population of 10,000, and an actne tiade 
111 1)1 IvSiM V, a distiict higher up, is cclcbiatccl foi its feitile glens and 
I'cautitiil moiiiilain see iic i y, as well as loi its mmeial piodvicts, espc'cuilly 
the /apis la. all I ^ / vn vij is its thief town 'Iheie aic ^c^tlal othci 
feitile mountain chslncts, such as Ilissri) , Donaiiz, Kou/ah, Sharj- 
mii, ll'iUiai, and the clcnatcd plun of Panni inhabited by roxing 
jiasloial Kiighises, it lias a lake, called Sir-i-KaJ, which is the souice 
ol the ()\u\ inei lletwecn Jludukshan and Ca'-hmeie arc laiioys 
ilisliK Is boidc ling on faltle 'iliiliot, winch aie inhalntcd hy the natue 
lacL ol J’aujik 'Lutai , who lie torn cited to Mohammedanism , hut, in 
the Iiigli iiKiunlaiM , between Hiidukshan and Pishawei, llicre is a lacc 
ol Kalbis, who ,m Pagans, and A\ho hght with aiiows, scalp then 
piisnnci'-, eat beai" and monkey ^, and ha\e a pecnliai onthne of lace 
and complcMon Sonic of the luouiitain chiefs of Iiiilependc^it I’ailaiy 
claiiii'a descent lioni \.le\andei, and these coimlues weie, no doubt, 
ocenpud by the (becks ot Hactiia 

Imu 1 j.MiiM'Ti iiM SI \^*^nchldos the immense steppes anddcseits 
wliicli sticlch liom the juoMiice ot 1$ ilkh and the high t ihlc-laiid ot 
1‘aniii to the t'asjiiAii and ,.Vral Seas, with the t"cceptu)ii ol the oa^cs 
of Hokliaia and KllTta (liinesc Turkestan is included in little 
Jbichaiia Tliese legioiis, which aic mountainous in the east, but 
clscwlicie leiel, aie inhalnti'd by the heice and lawh ss loving tubes 
ot Tiiicomans wlioboa-<t tliat’they neilliei lest iindoj. the sliade ol a 
tiee 1101 obey a King 'Iheir gioat caie is tlic impnnemciitol their 
sujieiior breeds of liorsis, and they subsist almost cnUicly on the 
plunder ot the more ciMii/cd and jieaccable distiiits of Asia They 
profess Mohammc'damsiii, but ha\e no inosipics They are divi4cil iflto 
aboutnine tidies, making in all .10, 000 taiiiilics Ihe noithcin districts 
of 'lait.iry boideiing on llussia jvtt occupied b\ the largo tubes of 
pastoial, iioniadic Knr/hiz, who were diiceii o^er horn Siberia by llie 
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llussiaiis au' iiic'daton and m*i> in(l< pendent, and levy lieaxj 

tnl>utl^npon tlu' Lara\an^, thniipU they hi c nominally sidiicelto Hnssi.i 
Sonn ol tliLin lia\e In tome nnno velllid and tnili/od 'I'licir ielif;i(m 
e, a toinpoiind ot idolaln and Mohaniinetl.imsin , then ten iloiv t on- 
1 aln^ no tovsns , and they aic the most bailiaious lau* of Asia There 
an, lio\M'\ei, i ttw ^esll}'^so^ aiiiiont ^o^^^s .\nd templts, indicatiiif; 
tluit tlieiounti) had been jnexioush titiujnt'd 1 )\ a inoie ci\ili/ed latt 


'1 he l(ue;>onitt andnnt ol 'Iaitat\ will ho concludi'd hv a liiiel 
notite ol 'lliihil, nhith sepuiatis it hum llnidostan Iklnetn tlie 
IvueiiUin and IFimalaiah ini^hu thains, a loii" .ind hi^h \.ille> inlei 
M'lie^ calletl lluhtf, oi 'I'lhtt lliis \alle\ is lioiintUd to the east hy 
t Inna, and on tlio ni h\ tin inniiiitaiiiuus unions of J adakh, I eli, 
and theotlici eouiitiics id “ 1 ittk Uiihet ' wliuli until lateh.heloiif'i d 
to the Sikhs 'J'he pliin ot 'I Inliet is toiisidinil llie most tleiatcd 
talili-Hiid 111 the nmld, ami tlneih roiisisls ot pastlllai^t on wliieli au 
fid hif^o llotks nl sheep and p:eals, hisidos iimls ot i dtle Some ot 
the mountain mints |ii(i|ttt into tho \alh\, .iiid tlieie aie se\ei il 
lonei plaun, will slieltcied and tiiltn iled In roiisi (pii ii< e, hovie\ti, 
ot^ the meal elcxaliou ot tlu \ ille\ uni tht \iLiiut\ ot ’lottv snow- 
eapptd iiKiuiitaiMs, tlu tliiinto is told, lliounlidi\ and In acin^ , tlu 
sod is neaei dl\ hh ak and jmoi, and tin tim’^'dioii lallui st.inf> , lint 
tile pisiiii 1^0 Is fine and nutiitimis, aiul the .inini iK it snppoiis aio id 
nieatluaiil} and ^ iliu 'Ihis is a iei;ioii nulih difliiiiin, lluulou, 
tiom the lonei, sultn, and lu\uiinill\ iitli plains ol Jlindostaii , it 
siippliis tltc souiti s ot some ot tlu lain<st imrsot Asia, ihi /iuhfs 
and ii e not iai tioni eith othci, on one sulc ot the loltusL 

mountain summit nlulc the and Jiiin/m issue iioiii the ojijmi- 

silt suit, lion iiifT donii in dititi lilt diiLct*u«is Tlu ISitih/, TuaiLiuhi, 
and most ol the iiumtioiis ll\ll^ nattiiiifi tlu jilams of China 
base tluii sijuiees iji the same i colons 'IJicie .ut> si\etal inoiinlam 
lakes, among wliitli Mdiiastnonui n and Ittiufm Jliatl aie lield m 
religious \Liiciali()|j A \aiiet> ot minerals also .ihouiul, though the 
iLsouJtes ui the counln m tins lesptctaic yet luideMlojicd 

\mong the ainiri.ils nt 'lliihet, the mtfit valu.ihle aie the* follow mg 
— the i/ofds, \vlu> supidy the long, tine hair, foi llie labrication ol the 
dt lie-lie Cashiiieie slianls , tlu> .ue small and heautiful animals, and 
hale slioit wool, growing lik<* down, tiose to the* hotly , tlie fdt-) uiiijwd 
''h'\p J'lth long IMIS, and s]ioit, thin tails, aiiotliei Ineod, haic 
iciy hroid tails and torn oi si\ hums, the ?/«/,, or i/nj- hiwii (tins 
giunnins), of tlu Inilialo liilie, jlthough in some things resLiuliliiig 
Mie horse , they aie used iii agru iillui(>, but especially foi cairying bin- 
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dciis, and for then nnlk, — "oats and sheep an also einplojed lo c.iny 
hiiidens in the inoinitains , the wiiisA Mu, wliieh ahouiuK p.nlKnlaiU 
in the liiifli dishicts, the putt hint, onlj sis meins loii'^ '1 lie inaim- 
facluies aiL Hide, hut the eoinniiiei is lonsidi table, and the floods 
are earned o\ei the inmieiise pimpilous ude<s ot the Hiniah^a, 
tlnon"h peipi'tiial snows 

Tlic (apital of Thihel is Lfis\ii, oi TrLiis<,ti (land of the Diwiie Iiitel- 
liff) lice), sitn.ited in a fine lalk), and suiioiiiidLd In hi^h .ind pie- 
cipitous tnoiintaiiis , it i;s wc.dlliv jiopulous, and lirindsoiiie, hrm^ the 
jisidenteol tliecnil Chneinoi, and of (he Dalai, or fiiaiid Lama 'Ike 
lama foiniiily uiiiti d in his pd'Oii both the tcinjioial and spiulual 
mlhoiils , hut, since the suli)Uf>ation of the countix h} China, hi is 
onlj tlu spiiitiial he id, oi I’ope, o\ei all the follow eis of Hoodhism 
ihiouMliout 'lliiliL, ind'lailaij Tht ihitf oinanuntof Lassa is the 
•rieal liinple ol Puultild, the lesiihnci, oi \atican, of live (nand 1 aina 
and ol the suhoidinUe piiests, it is said to he .ifiT Icct liinh, and to 
loidam 10,000 aj) utuu ills, idhd w ilh ini.i^i s of sdxci and ftold, and 
with be.iutilullj f;dded tools 'lime ate lwent^ two nthei temjiks, 
hif^liK deioiatid, m tin suiioiindini' plains, and llu mnnhci ol piicsts 
ami monks iii the pa\ of fin (nneriiim iil n SfOOt) L.issa is a place 
ol lai^tc tiade in sdk', wool no ds’-h in, lahiics ol wool, vthds, tash 
mm, limn, balsams, Iinil', and piciioiis sloiii s 'Ihc jiopiilation is 
about i 1,000 

/es/mo Liiiiihfift Is an (dim lU, jiusscssiiiff a mai'tiilici ntfeinplu loi the 
icsidcme (d a J iiiia second m i ink to the (ii md I ama, the w dls of 
this temple aie white, the wooden lools colonied, the inan\ timets and 
i aiiopies },Mhled, and the iiinneious apaitmcnls in lilt tuiiiislied so that 
llie’cliect Is altof^i tlm splendid, the hiiddiinf is sl\( n stones hi”li and 
the slate ap iitmenls ail at the top About 101) adpunm”; stom houses 
•lie ap])iopii.ile(l to Icim .i ttAsit monasfen, whin ihoce 4,000 monks 
and nchiii_,s H sidi , who i oiistituli the cliii t population ol tin jilace 
lliciL ail siiiiilai htme immasteiies m othei disluils hut it is to he 
iimaikid, lliat, whil» tin dwellings ut the piiests an splendid, tlu 
hon-es ol the liit^ aie sfeneialh ^el> lude and wif Ithid, bein',' con- 
sliiieted of loii^'Ii stones, witliemt cement, lia\in>; flat-iookd ten ici s, 
and a ten seanlj suppi' ol leitle luiniliiu’ llie people niostU Ine in 
small m 11 iffe’s, hnilt niide'i the sin llu of hie;li loeks 

Koi s(.\ual a^i's the (ioxeinment ot 'Ihiliet was altoi'ethi i dneited 
h\ iiatue Soieieif'iis, .w i o wtio nnested with holli tinipoial 
and spiiiinal absolute ])i)wei 'llie lepoils ol the f'lea^jj.j^s 
of tlu'ir tern ] ill s oee'tsumalK templed the' Liitais to invade anel 
pilhif'e the countij 'lowaids the^ose ot tlie sixteenth eeii'inv, the 
(-11 ind Lama liavini' been coni])elled h\ the kingofNepaul to pen- 
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chase ]ic.icc 1)\ a larj;c tribute, the Eniperoi of China, professing a 
piofoutid leMTonce for the Sovereign Lama, ns his sjnritual tntlici, 
inaiched an arm) of 70,000 men into Thibet, and fieed the country 
fi om tlie Nepaidcse , hut he has ev ci since nmintniiied his ovv n sovci mgn 
rule ovei it, under the name of protection, leaving to the Ginnd I ania 
the exercise onl) of his spiritual functions 

THE BUUDJIIsT BEIIGIOA 

As nearh all the population of Eastern Taitarj jirofess the leligioii 
of Buddha, some notice of its tenets is dcsirahle, espcciall) as the time 
inav not be iar distant vihen these nations again shall become accessible 
to missionaiy eflorts for their conveision or is 

a schism liom iirn//Miinis»i,x\hith in China is railed the worship of Fo , 
and ill Tai(ar), ffhanunnsin Tt oiiginaled in irindostan, aceoidmg 
to some, 1,000 )cars, and to otheis, oOO vcais, hefoie Chiist, in a 
manner onlv known through m)stital and ratlur contradictor)' legends 
It IS stated that Buddha was one of the two appe.iiaiices, or incaina- 
tioiis, of Vishiiou,* assumed foi the j)Ui|)ose of deluding the enemies 
ot the gods and procuring their destiiution hv leiding them to ])io- 
fess hcietioal opinions, and thus ic|ect (lie leligion of J5i iliimn It is 
ajseited h) otheis to have been louiided hv Giiatanin, In Godonia, 
with whom Ihiddlia is often tonfoniidod Its iharatUr tlnoughout is 
essenliall) negative, lonsistiiig meieU in the lejectioii of the uhgioiis 
svstem foiiiKkd on the Vethis, oi Shahfiiib It is extieii.elv jili.ihle m 
its genius and diaiac ei, so that in the dilfeieiil coiintius vvliuh it 
oveispioad it has become amalgamated with indigenous local super- 
stitions ot every dccription It has, liovvover, some geneial and 
positive tenets, which consist in ohseiving live comiiiaiidiiKiils and 
ahstar ing fiom ten sms, the commandments aie, the piohihition of 
killing any animal vvliakver, against lip ’tf, ag<iinst adulteiv , against 
falsehood, and against the use of wine oi ol any intoxicating lujiioi 
or drug, as opium , and an exemption lioin iinvertv and misfoiiune to 
those who keeji these commandments throiiffn all then successive 
transrnigiations 

The ten sms aie, the killing of animals, theft, adullerv, fdsehood, 
discord, contumelious language, idle and supiHluous talk, covclons- 
ness, envy and malice, and the following of fake gods He who 
abstains from all these sins is s.ud to obtain Stla , while every one 
wlio observes Siki in all successive tiansmlgiatioiis, heconics at last 
w^iiAv'-'^f beholding a god and of heaimg liis guat voice, and is 

* r\n raanil'Uioii (it hi diinisiii cons sis nf a ti lad iioliiiiiul llio Sii]>r('iiiL Ue.tv , 
iriclnd ii(f liriihmu .is tlic creator, f ttunou 3S the piPscrvLTi find iS/vfi the 
destrovir ofiiMiikind 
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exempted ftoin the four known miseries,— namely, A\ci<;lit, old age, 
disease, and death There aie, also, ceitain positne good works that 
ought to he practised, such &<i Dana, which consists in giving alms, 
and Jhivtfna, which consists in ic])catmg solemnly the three words, 
Aneizza, Dochu, an<l Anafla , the hist indicating liability to vicis- 
situde, the second exposure to misfoitunc, and the third the impos- 
sihilitj of ohtannng exemption fiom these evils 
According, however, to some legends, Vishnou, under the form of 
IJuddlia, taught a iiniveraal scepticism , — that it is vain to worship the 
images of gods , that sacrifices are ciuel and sinful, that no credit is 
due to the Vedas or Shastias, tliat tlicro is no such thing as the 
transmigration of souls , that at death, the five elements m the body 
disMihe, never to le unite, that pleasuic is llie grand object of life, 
and tliat all ads of piety, chanty, and abstinence are unprofitable, 
that the hodv is a man’s ical god, and should alone be worshipped, — <i 
disiegaid, in fact, foi all viituc, and of everything except sensual 
gialditalioti , that tins woihl is without a begiiiimig, and consequently 
owes its being to neitliei a C'rtatoi nor anv cause, and that Urahma, 
Vishnou, Siva, Huddha, and all the otliei gods, are mere ciealurcs of 
fancj and feai, and never liad anv being but in the imagination of 
tlu'ii woisliijqicis A dc.idlj liaticd coiiscquciill} arose between the 
IJiahmms and the lluddlusts, the new doctunes piedomiiiated at oni& 
time ovei all India, but wtio liiiall) expelled bj the Ibalimins, although 
thoj contiiuir to icvcrencc Ibiddha as a manifestation of Vishnou, 
and then tolloiveis stdl occasionallj lieqnent the lJuddlust temples 
A leliguin based on the foiegoing jninhle of visional}, hetero- 
geneous, and pniel) caiii.il punciples, must naturall} lead, to a low 
maUnalisni and loose nioialit}, vciy congenial, no doubt, to the 
Loiiupt hcait of fallen man Its tenets bear a close analogy to 
the sensual iniiitiplos of tl\pjKoian, and of I’.iganism It is to be 
ohstrved, that all hojic of obtaining the paidon’of sin, and the cnpiv- 
ment of a future sta^c of hapinness, in each of these modes of faith, is 
made vv boll} to depi iiimi niciit, in which gieat tiiiidamciit'i.l 
eiioi thev stiicll} accoid with the doctrines of the Papacy, and 
of the ancient Oiieiital Chiistian Chuielies In fact, Ifuddliism, 
Ibahminisin, Paganism, thePapaC}, and the ®} stems of the Pastein 
Chuiches, are all cnunUAiit-i of Chiistiamty, and the coirupt 
foinis ot the CJospel may tiulybe considered as the most daiigcious 
of all these couiiteifeits„ because, in comecpiciice of thou closer 
u'scmblaiice to the ( hrisliaiiit} of the Ihble, the} more 
C'lisiiare the igiioiaiit mud unvvaiy to tin'll ilcstnictioii 'Ihe jiciinta 
ot lesi mblaiice belweeii IJiuldhism and I’opeij, have been noticed by 
seveial tiavcllcis and missioiiaiies ""Due ot the most striking, is the 
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iimnopoh of all |)o\^oi, and the absoiption of all wealth hy the pvie<-t- 
hood One absolute sjuiitual head is uknnwled^ul at Lassa in 
the (iumd Lama who assumed also (oimerlv all temporal powci , 
Ins ii^lits and priMlejjcs are e\actl) the s.mie as those of the Po])e 
HI the Koman ValKan, who maj, thciefou', be truh desif'nated as the 
Gland Lama of luirojic 

As soon as the Lama die*, the piicsts, bj sujiposcd celestial imlica 
lions, discoMr an infant into whom his soul is supposed to liaie 
liaiismipiatLd, and in whose ii.iine all the cimI and ecclesiastical 
affaits aie admiiiisleied lAeij Ricat distiict has its Lama siib- 
oidiiiato to the Giand Tiama, but absolute in his own district 'Ihe 
s\stem of stiict monastic seclusion and celibate, ])i mails as much <is m 
l’o])ei) , the monks called /olutus oi i/ylo)h/s, constiliile tlic nobdilj, 
and inariiagc is cnn‘idcicd both Milgar .ind dcgiading , tlut Inc in 
p.ilace-like nionaslencs, in complete idleness, and in the en]OMiient of 
c\era ln\iin , while the icst ol the coniiiiimitc aie pom and lUgiaded 
'Ibe supeistitious custom ol julgiimagi's is as greatU enconiaged in 
llucldlusm, as in l‘npcr\ , the lakes of Jtnn tin IT) ml, and Mii>msfi)i>- 
iiinrt, arc situated 111 regions coaeiedwitli pii pi tmil snow , and so high 
as to uqunc foimidahle dilliciilties to be suimoiintcd in then access 
'lliet aie held in gical ^elUlatIon In the ptople, and tiie li w who 
can sntcoed in iciihiiig them, liimh hiln\e tlim haM h\ this mcii- 
toiioiis wmk secured the paidoii of then snis and the lewaiii ol 
lifsnni 'Ihe people giiierallc hold in gieat icNciince loJt^ snow- 
(ap])ed peaks, and letiied mountain lakes 

'llie religious k i omimit'i ol liuddhisiii beai, aKo, so sinking a 
lescniblaive to those ol Popeic, that it is said to be scan ely possiblu 
to (liscoMu am diffeieuce, this ma\ piobidilj, in some measiiKv aiisi 
fiom the ciicunistaiicu ol C'hiistiiiut\ Inniiig lieeii iiitiodiic ed into 
most ol the Lastein legions ol Asia iilcJiidmg L'liina as l.iti> as the 
middle ages, when it’had alicadt become cm i iijiti d One ol their 
facoiiiitc dccotimial c\ciciscs, is (uiiinig iapidl\ wttli thcliaiid .i wlual 
contaniiiig religious iiisciiiilnms, while kcepingi- he c\cs slcadilc hxed 
upon it , this IS called a jiiaMiig machine, and niaj be cmisuleri d ipiilc as 
eHic.icimis as the r.ipid praccis mecliamcall^ uttiied with tin li]is hy 
the Popish priests and decotees A ftiiat deal of noisy discoidant 
music IS used in then public woiship An lustaiice of the low moialily 
inculcated by this ichgious system, is alloriled in llie mmistimis Imm 
of jiolyganiy esistnig among the people, sc/, the union of one wile 
t*i.>.c''cial lnisliaiids All the biotbeis m a faniiJ\, aie sbited to line 
onl\ one wile clioseii, as a light, by the eldest ' 

'i'lie jtiricstbood in 'Ihibet ni^iiot desoicl of learning They aie 
accpiainted with the art of piiiitiiig, then Itiiiguage is snpeiior m 
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sound to the Chinese, has a large infusion of Sanscrit, ami is written 
from left to right Laige piles of sacicd books are presen ed in tlie 
mausoleum of the Lama, they have an I'nicyclopiedia, in fort} -lour 
volumes, and a s}stem of Iloodhism, in 108 solunics, including an 
account of the arts and sciences , they arc not ignorant of astronoiii} 

POPULATION AND IIISTOIIY OP URTAKV 

The population of Tartary, inchuhng the Chinese division, has been 
calculated at about 20,000,000 Tlie Mongols and the Turks arc the 
two principal races, and theie arc iiromincnt’ points of difference 
between them The Mongols o( cupy the north regions of the gi eat chain 
of Thianshan, and have peculiar features which border on deformity ; 
the face is broad, square, and fiat, with high cheek-bones, the nose 
gicatly depressed, the c\es small, black, and keen, inclining towards 
the nose, thiek lips, scanty black hair upon the head, ejebrows, aud 
chin, complexion dark and sallow, their fagnres low, spare, but mus- 
cular and active, temperament hot and hast} The Calmuks, Kalkas, 
J'Hutbs, and lliirafs, arc branches of (his race 

'I’hc 'I'liiks arc a nnicli handsomer iite, (lie\ have broad foreheads, 
high (beelv'boiics, small, hut notohliqiic eves, black hair, clear, rudd} 
coniplc\ioiiS 4 persons slioit, stout, and active Their chief tribes ai^' 
tlic Uzbthh, Tut koman^, KiizzauJ\'>, and J/iim/i/ifw s Tlic religion of 
the Eastern Tartais consists of the Shaman doctrines of Buddhisin, 
of winch the Grand Tjania is the head, those of Western 'fuitary, aio 
iigul Mohammedans Horse flesh is the favourite' food, and horses 
are fattened like oven, hut as this aitiele of food is expensive aud 
not ahiuid'irit, they have lecoursc also to mutton They drink a 
fermftnted, intoxicating liquor, made of marc’s milk, called Koumiss, in 
which tliey freely indulge , a thin, acidulous hquoi called Bouzii, 
made from gram, is also muth m use, and they generally breakfast 
on ten thickened with milk, flour, and huttci. 

The Tailars are awvild and fieice lace, delighting iii w ai , plundei, 
and extermination, tJniy have no pity for sox oi age, and sell ns slaves 
the ciijitivcs they do rat rauider, and conveit the niosi fertile kingdoms 
into solitary deserts They have chiefly owed their success iii wai 
(o thoir enormous masses of light cavahy, with whicli,they can make 
sudden and dcsiiltoiy attacks, rapidly oveminning a countrv, while by 
tlic same rapid Ihght they defy all puisuit I'liey are, as before stated, 
distinctly descnlied iii Scmptuic, as one of those torrihlc acouiges, 
used at times by GmEfor the punishmcnt,nt sinful nations, ariLjUliT 
not a little remarkable that scvenal of the gicat viarriors by whom 
the world has at various peiiods lyton devastated have thcMselvcs 
asserted, as an excuse for their ravages, that they had a commission 
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Iroin heaven Tins is distinctly expressed in the following striking 
letter, ndilrcsscd by Ga>ouk Khan, son of Gcngis Khan, to Pope 
Innocent the Fourth, iii reply to a letter oiTeriiig terms of peace and 
alliance, which the Pope had sent him by two Dominican monks — 

“ Letter of the King of the Tartan to the Lord Pope 

“ The '•Ircngtli of Qod, Oajouk Khan, tho ruler of all men, to the great 
rop( You, and all tho Christian people who dwell in tho West, have sent 
by jour TUI "(sengers sure and cortniu letters, for the* purpose of making 
poici with us This \^e huio litnid from them, and it w (ontamcfl m joiir 
httei Tlurcloro, if jou dism* to h.ne pme witli us, jou Pojie, Einpeiors, 
all Kings, 111! men powerful in tiln**, bj no means del.iy to come to us for 
the purpose of i oneluding pi .u e, and you will liear our nnsw u and our w ill 
The si'riLS of vour letters coiitaiued that we ought to he baptind and to 
biiomo Chiisliuns , we bintly reply that wo do not understand why wo 
ought to do so As to what is mentioned in jour letters, that you wonder 
at the slauglitir of men, and duefl\ of Chiistiuni, especially Huiigannns, 
Polos, and MoraMins, we shortly answer, that this, too, we do not iinder- 
«tiiiul NiiirthelosH, list we should scorn to imss it oTtr m silcnee, wo 
think proper to reply as loUow s It m because tlioy have not obeyed the 
precept of God anil of GmgiS'kliau, and, holding bad council, have slnm 
oni iiiessoiigers , wliouforc God h.is ordered tliein to bo destroyed, ami 
dclneicd Ihciu into our hands But if God liad not dono it, what could 
man haic done to man? But you, uihabitants of tlio West, believe that 
JOU oiilj am C’luisUans, and despise others, but how do jou know on 
whom III may choose to bestow his favour ? We adoio God, and, m liis 
Btrenglli, wdl overwhilni the whole eaitli from the cast to the west But if 
we men were uot strengthened by God, what coidd we do ? ” 

In the audience winch Gayouk ga\e the monks, when asked the 
reason why he ravaged the woild, “ The reason is,” replied lie, 
“ because God has commanded me, as^'Well as my uncles, to chastise 
guilty nations ” Attila and Alanc equally assumed the character of 
ministers of God’s justice ^ " 

Though the Tartars ha\c been able, to this diJj', to preserve in a great 
measure their scmi-barbarous independence, even against the greatest 
conquerors, they have never yet, except during the period of the Mongo- 
lian empire un4er Timur, settled down ift their own country into habits of 
civilized life , and they are still regarded by all the adjoining nations as 
the terror of mankind They are reported, however, in their intercourse 
with each other in domestic life, to retain 'some of the simplicity and 
of the pastoral ago,. to be kind, hospitable, and frank, and not 
quarrelsome or cruel among themselves The military force of all the 
Tar'aJ tribes in the present d,ai' w estimated at 300,000 horsemen, 
unequalled m tho world for the strength and swiftness of the horses, 
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and the hardihood of both men and horses in enduring fatigue 
Warfare being their habitual mode of life, their internal go\orunient 
has necessarily assumed the form of a military despotism, as the safely 
and prosperity of the whole community is felt to depend upon implicit 
submission to the authority of a loader The members of each tube, 
or clan are muted to each other through marriage by strong here- 
ditary tics They elect a chief, in whose family the supreme authority 
IS hereditary, and who regulates the military services and ta\cs 
required of e.'ich family, and a number of tubes, or Oorooyhs, often 
unite as a nation undei one Sovereign 
The Tartars are the same race as the terrible Scythians of ancient 
history, and the ruthless, desolating Huns, who ravaged Ruropo under 
Attila, and other chiefs, ui the fifth and sixth centuries The destinies 
of Asia have been successively wielded hy the two races of 'fartaiy, 
the Turks and the Moguls The Tuiks having rLpellrd the invasion 
of their country by the Saracen Arabs, poured down, with their 
hordes of horsemen, into the rich plains of Asia, and after several 
years of desultory warfare, they completed in the tenth century the 
conquest of Persia, over which Turkish princes of the family of Seljuk 
ruled for two centuries , * they established themselves in Asia Minor, 
on the rums of the (rrook empire of the East, and founded fouj* 
Sultanics near to the Ruphrates , that of Bagdad, (tlic greatest,) of 
Damascus, Aleppo, ai'd ot Icoiimm 

The only missionary etfor« in modern times for the conversion to 
Chiistiamty of the population of Tartary was one undertaken iiiy-thc 
beginning of the present century, by the Rev Messrs it/mm and 
TlfrgTrrq on the Russian fionlicrs of Bibcria, among a trihtfof BuriJ]: 
Mongolians, as already briefly noticed These devoted men patiently 
laboured for many years in those wild regions before being rew aided 
with spiritual fruits of their ^ifrtions, they coi^ducted schools, which 
generally were well attended, the people exhibiting a desire for intel- 
lectual knowledge, hnd they accomplished a complete tianslation of 
the Bible into the Mvmgohau language, which has been published hy 
the British and Foreign Bible Society When, at last, they were 
beginning to be gladdened by some of the people, whoso hcaits had 
been brought under the converting power of Divini; giace, openly 
embracing Christianity, the jealousy of the Greek priests was aroused , 
they called into operation the Russian law, by which all converts from 
heathenism to Christianityare required to he baptized into the Russo- 
Grcck Church, and these devoted missionaries, after sixtcc 

* The Turks are descendants of Japhet, and (he Arabs of Shem Noah’s 
prophecy, that Japhet should inhabit tllf fents of Sliein, was thus completely 
fulfilled, for the Arabs have been to this day the subjects of the Turks. 

I Z Z S 
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pc*risP\ eniig toil, received an intini.itioii to leave the country, unless 
ihc} eonsonted to their converts joining tlie National Church The 
lollonitig interesting letter, addresscil in 1847 to the Empress of 
lliissia, by one of the converts, while I was residing in that countrj, 
pioves that some of the good seed they liad sown is still bearing fruit, 
mid that the inhabitants of those wild and inclement regions are not 
indisposed to the reception of Divine truth The nnsvvcr given to this 
touching appeal was, I believe, that it would he submiUcd to the 
ccclesuslical rulers of the Established Chuich — 

“To the high-born, honouicd, and exalted hlmpress of all Russia, 
may there be everlasting peace May the gracious favour and blc-js- 
ing of the Saviour, the ruler of heaven and earth, ever rest on liei 
Majesty 

“ The Petition now presented, and the mournful matter to be made 
known coiiccruiug the condition of the Mongol llunats to tlic 
honoured mother Empress, is as follows — Among the 10,000 fami* 
lies of tlie Mongol Huriats there are few children able to read In 
vain would one seek foi a giil among those families who is cvi i 
taught , and even among the women very few have any knowledge of 
Ictteis. Ah' the result of examination in going about among my 
liretliren, shows this to be the miserable condition in which they are 
tound 

“ Therefore, most mighty lady, m tlie name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, presenting mjself before you, I humbly make known, that if, 
by your gracious kindness, there were a school appointed to be 
formed anwag our Ruriat people, many girls would learn Theie aie 
ftiany poor peisons among us, whose children are in a miserable state , 
to these parents it would be a great happiness to have their chddien 
taught and otherwise cared for Our Ruriat people are accustomed 
to think it is well for men and boys td kiarn to read, but for gills to 
be taught there is no use , and so for tins object they unfortunately 

do not strive ' 

« 

“ If you, then, honoured Empress, would > establish a school to 
enlighten the Buriat people, many girls would learn much. 

“This, then, is the Petition of an unworthy, lowly worm, a payci 
of tribute, among the Chorinsky Buriats May it be gi anted tor the 
sake of the holy name of Jesus Christ , and among the Mongolian 
subjects of the great Emperor may the knowledge of the gracious 
Saviour be widely spread Amen. 

.subject of the Cliorin^ky Mongol Buriat tribes, 

“(Signed) SiiXguur, sonofKonat 

“ Ptom the Government of Ij'J^utsk, in the piovmce of Siberia, 

“ Decembc) 22, 1847 ” 
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Ocntrjil Ashi wns next overrun Ijy the Mogul farljirs, who 
succeeded in tlie following centuries in widelj' extending their con- 
cHicsts, both east and west, and in rounding, uiKkc. celelnated IcadLi^., 
several great eiinnros The fust of these was Zingis Khan, oi 
Geiigis Khan, who witli liH bands oi Mongolian followcis, made 
• lie uinquLst oi I’eisia, Itussia, aiul pail of I’olaiid, and began 
tiial of (’Inna, wliieh was tompleted by his siiceessois, so that, 
with the Lxteplion oi India, he held the sole lule ovci Asia, 
and an extensue put of the noitli oi Mniope This vast einjnic 
became weakened, by being divided aiiimig Iws sons, until m the 
loiirleenth teiitui j, tlie iamoiis liiniii-bek, oi Tamerlane, a descendant 
of (jengis Klian, cnnqiicicil Peisia and Asm Minor, taking piisoner the 
haughty llnjazot, whom he tarru'd about in a cage, checked the jiiO' 
giess of the Turks in Itoumelia, obtained possession of Iiidii and 
China, and founded the great empire of the Moguls, making Simai- 
cand, ill Mkstern TarLiry, its magniheent capital This vast empire 
was gradually dismcmbeicd, ailer the death of Tamerlane , the Turks 
subdued all Tartary, as far as the boundaries of India and China, and 
c\ tending their conquests f<u into Europe, established the Ottoman 
empne, lint they new oi obtained anj permanent possession of Tartary, 
the wild trilvos from whom lhc> themselves are descended, maintaining 
to this day their complete independence of them The Tartars were, 
foi ,i time, driven out of Cliina bv native piinces, in the sixteenth 
leiituij, however, the Mand hui Tarlais legaincd possession of China, 
adding to that empire the wliole of Mongolia, and of Eastern Tartary 
as iar as the boundary of the mountains of lirloor I'arj , they founded 
111 China a dynasty of Taitar Enqicrors, who have prespivcd the 
tlirong until, debased by ignoiance, luxiiij, and vice, and stupefied by 
opium, they aie again likely to be expelled b) the piesent powcilul 
native insurrection 

CAUSES OF rtIK Uli^OKADATION OF THE ASIATIC NAIIONS 

The i*csult of the toregoing rapid survey of these magnificent 
legions exhibits every sign of a frightful decline fiom a former 
state of greatness and prospeiity Although there aic a few 
large, populous, and commeicial towns yet in existence, even 
the most flourishing of tjiese beai the marks of decay, and the 
inhabitants, whether viewed in their religious, intellectual. y^',> 
social aspect, seem t'o be reduced to a state of semi-barbarism 
Tlie grossest ignorance evcrywl^re^ prevails respecting agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and even the simplest branches ol Hie 
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industrial arts ; vast tiacts of rich and productive land remain 
wholly uncultivated ; and wild, wandering, predatory tribes 
now occupy countries, formerly inhabited by some of the most 
populous, mighty, and highly-civilized nations of the world. 
“0^ er the rich and fertile countiies,’* * * § says the Rev. J. Hartley, 
‘where Mahommedanism has established itself, a mysteriously 
/lighting influence lias gone forth, and regions inexhaustible 
in their producti\eness, if only the industiidl energies of man 
Avcrc duly exercisfed ujion them, aie left waste and uncul- 
tivated ” 

If the reason be asked why this fairest portion of the cai th, 
supposed to have been chosen at the creation as the site of Paia- 
diso,* should thus have been transformed into a barren, <leso- 
late wilderness, and the thinly scattered inhabitants reduced to a 
state of brutish degr.idation, the answer will be found in the 
Word of God, whoie all the calamities that were to overwhelm 
these nations in destruction wcie distinctly foretold by llis mes- 
sengers the prophets, long befoie their occurrence, as being sent 
fpr the punishment of tlieir pride, idolatry, and wickbdncsg, and 
of their persecution of lli'. chosen people. The judgments 
denounced against tlio Egyptians,! Chaldeans, Assyrians, § 
jMedcs and Persians, by Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, D.uiiel, 
Habakkuk, and Nahum, have been so liteially fulfilled, even 
in the niost minute particulars, that they constitute some of 
the most striking testimonies to the truth of the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Should it, howcvi^r, be said that Hebrew Scriptures were 

* Edcu Las been plaecd in Amitnia , but after* dU tlic rcsoui ci s of 
learning, and researches of geographers, notliiaj, enn bo t..itisftictorily 
nffirmed on the subject Eden is dethired to liave been mtirsccUd by iLo 
rivers Hiddekel, or the Tigris, and the Euplirntes (Gen u Id), which has 
led to the conclusion, that the aboile of our first parents was m a part of 
the country of Sbuth Armenia “ The rivers Pishon and Gihon may have 
been only branches of the two larger rivers, as the two words in tho 
Oncntal languages are appellatives, sejmrate or jirefived, signifyiiig a stream 

M eneral " — Dr J Dye Smith, %n Kilto's Biblical Cyelopadia, Art, 
t*'ie 

t Isa iii , Jer ilvi 25 , Ezek xxix 9 — 17 
! Ib^ tul , Isa xlvu 5, 10, 13r,‘^er h 9 — 60, Habakkuk ii 

§ Isa X 6 , xiT 25 , xxxi 8 . 
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not generally known to these nations, they were not left without 
equally distinct prdvidcntial warnings of God’s just anger against 
them. The confusion of tongues and consequent dispersion of 
the descendants of Noah, on account of their arrogant and impious 
pride in attempting to scale, as it were, the heavens, by the 
erection of the Tower of Babel, was not soon to be foi gotten.* 
The awful plagues with winch the ligyptians were visited on 
account of their daiiiig rebellion against God weic demonstrations 
of Ills sovereign power, justice, and holiness, with winch all 
the Asiatic nations must have been well acquainted f Similar 
warnings were, from tunc to tunc, subsequently given, such as 
the pardon of Nineveh, on her obeying the call to repentance, f 
and her subsequent destiuction, foi the repetition of hei 
iniquities , the miraculous dehveiy of the thiee ehildien of Israel 
fiom the fiery furnace , the wonderful history of the punish- 
ment and restoration of Nebuchadneit/sar , the sudden destruc- 
tion of Belshazzar, while impiously glorying and revelling in the 
greatness and magnificence of his earthly possessions, forgetting 
the signal manifestations of God’s power and mercy to his 
fatlicr , and the wonderful picseivation of Daniel in the lions’ 
den § 

The constant iiitercouise of all these nations with the 
Israelites, dining the height of their prosperity in the 
reigns of David and Solomon, when Judaia was visited 
by. many of the wise and learned men ot the East, — as 
well as the dispersion of the Jews over all Asia du’ing 
the seventy years’ eaptiVity, must have laigcly contiibuted 
to the diffusion among the inhabitants of these regions 
of a knowlcilgc ‘of the true character of tlic God of Israel, 
as revealed in hT? Holy Law. God did not leave himself, 
tlicrcforc, without witnesses in those primitive ages The same 
long-sutfering mercy was displayed alter the advent of Christ, 
and the accomplishment of His stupendous work of man’s 
redemption ; — for the glorious light that burst upon the 
world from Calvary, after the great Redeemer had exclaimed, 
“ It 13 finished,” spread, during the first centuries of Cfvw- 
tianity, through every region of the East, including China 

* Oin XI 9 ‘ t iixochis tu , vm , ix * 

X Nnhiim ii , iii § n — vii. 



TOI< DIFFUSION or CHRISTIANITY OVm ASIA. 

'riierc wei e in Jerusalem at the Pentecost, “ Jews, devout men, 
out ol' cveij nation uiidei heaven” “Paithians, and Medes, 
and hdannte'^, and the dwidlei** in Alcsopolaiuia, and m Judaa, 
and C'appadocia, in I'ontus and Asia , m Phrygia and 
Painplijha, anil in Pgypi, and in the paits ol’ Lybia, about 
C}n*ne, s.(iangeii< ol l\onu, Jews and ploslly^t‘^, Crilis and 
Aiabiati'*”* Dmiiii* tin hist gieat peiM’cution ol the 
Pliurtli at Jeiu>'aleni, we lead tliat “ they tliat woic seattoied 
abtoad went eveiy vvheic, pieacliiiig llie Woid”! PiUil and 
Ihunabas preached in Asia Minor and Aiabia, and the lounda- 
tioii of’ tlie seven Apocalyptic Chuichcs was the fiuit of their 
labouis in llic foimci countiy. 

The Epistle of dailies is addiessed to the twelve tribes, which 
aie hcatteied abioad Oiigen, Eusebius, Jeioinc, Anibiosi*, 
Baronins, and otlici wnteis, testily tliat Thomas preached m 
Parthia and other eastern countiies , that Matthew pi cached in 
Media, and that Thaddeus, Adeiis, Agens, and Maics, disciples 
of Thomas, laboured in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Persia, The 
wide dissemination of Chiistianity in the East was greatly pio- 
nioted by the many severe pcisecutions the Christians suffered, 
both fi om the Pagan Empcrois of Romo, and fioiii the hierarchy of 
bigoted, intolerant Chii&tian Churches, such as the peiseculioiis 
oaiiied on by the Arians, and those aiising from the protiacted 
I^Ionopliysite and Ncstoi lan contioveiMcs, On all such occasions 
the victims of pcrsecntion (led loi lefuge to the letiicd dibtiielv, of 
Asia Aimenia was, wc know, conveitcd in tlie fourth centuiy 
by the pleaching of Giegoiy, couseeia^vd lust Bisliop of the Ar- 
menian Church , Iberia (now Georgia), by a female, who bad bei'ii 
earned tliithei a captive , and pait ol EtIiiopiA, by Fiurnentius, 
appointed Bishop of the Etiiiopians, by Athanasius, Bishop of 
Alexandiia ln-234 Baisabas, a Ncstonan, who had fled into 
Khorassan to escape the persecution of Sapor, the Persian 
King, became -Bishop of Maru, which office he held fifteen 
years , and in 420, a mctiopolitan was sent to that place by the 
I’atnarch of Jaballacba Many converts wcie also made in 
lad ^iL, in the same centniy. 

After the secession of the Cluistlans of Armenia and Kui- 
* Alts 11 5, y, 10, 11 , f Acts viii 4 
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<]I-:)tan fiom the general Church in the fifth century, in conse- 
quence of tlie jMonopliysite ainl Nesloii.an controvci ^ics, the 
Ainicni,in .md Nchtorian Chinches cuntiiiued to hiboui with 
gio.it /o.il III the wmlv ol Missioiit, thiougliunt tlie Kasl 
(fill istuiiity was widely dissemiiiated^n Persi.i, foi it is leioidod 
th.it ill the liilli leiitiny Abdas, bishop of Su/.i, in Pcisia, 
having destroyed a fiic-tomplo, called the PyrcLiirii, and lofiisod 
to lebinld it when eoiriiiianded by King fsd.igeides, was put to 
death, that all the (jhiifttiaii Clmiclics wcie deinolished, and 
the Chii'jtiaii') ci nelly pei.secutcd dining his leign and that of 
his succcssoi, Vaiaiciich 

The Nestoiiaii Missions m Asia, which had commenced in 
the thud, wt lO continued until the sixteenth centuiy , but the 
inoie active periods weie fiom the seventh to the middle of the 
thiiteenth century 

In the fifth .and sixth eentuiies their P.itriarchs sent aich- 
bishops .iH far as CInn.i 

Tn the sixth centmy, aftci fixing tlie hc.id of their sect at 
Seleuci.s, ihcy established ntimcious societies in all jiiiits pf 
IVisia, India, Aiahia, and in Syiia In the scventli ccritiny 
they showed incredible nidustiy and peiseveiancc, by which 
the vast eiiipiie ol China was enlightened, Seventy mission- 
aiies, whoso names aie pioservcd, were settled thcie. The 
Kmpeioi Coacuniy who leigncd fiom G.iO to ()84, commanded 
Cliii,stian chuiches to be elected in all tlie piovniecs , the 
Cospel was piomulgatcd in ten piovinces of the cmpiie, and all 
the cities iveie supplied w\tli churches Tn 699 the Chiistians 
wcic pcisecnteil in some of the piovinecs. 

In the eighth century (714), a meti opolitiin was sent into 
Chin.i, and tliiee active luissionai les, John, Kiclic, and Kieho. 
The Empeioi had a chuicli of his own, which’he adoiiicd with 
the statues of Ins aiiccstois. In 757 the Empeioi Socum 
ordered a gieat many churches to be built Christianity pros- 
pered under his successor in 780 In 778 the celebrated 
Tati larch Timotheiis sent loitli missionaries, who established 
Cliiistianity among the Taitars, and abo hiliourcd inkCVihfc 
and India 

111 the ninth and tenth cenVii'Cs the Nestoiians cohtinued 
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their missionary undertakings, especially among the Tartars be- 
yond mount Imaus ; tlie Moguls, and a considerable portion of 
Tartary, or Asiatic Scythia, lived under Clinstian bishops. In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the celebrated race of Chris- 
tian kings, called Prestertfohn, are reported to have lived. The 
fiist of these Mogul princes (who had about 200,000 subjects) 
resided in Caracorum, six hundred miles north-west of Pekin , 
he was baptized by Nestorian priests. His second and thud 
successors made conquests (1046) in Asia as far as Kashgar 
and the fields of Transoxiana and Persia. The last of tiie race 
was slain by Gengis Khan, about 1202. The converts to 
Christianity during these reigns were innumerable , they have 
since become Mussulmans Gengis Khan, the great Mogul 
conqueror, married a daughter of Piestci John, a zealous Chris- 
tian One of his giandsons, Kublai, completed the conquest of 
China (1279), and icmovcd his court to Chambalu, or Pekin 
lie encouraged Chiistiaiiity The Papal Missions to the 
Moguls and to China commenced in the thirteenth century, when 
cjnbassics were sent to them by Popes Innocent IV, Nicho- 
las III , and Nicholas IV 

Early in the fourteenth century Mohammedanism had gained 
tlic ascendancy over Clinstianity in Asia, and tins was com- 
pleted under the fierce persecutions of Tameihine. But in 
China the Nestonans continued to maintdin missioiiaiies, not- 
withstanding occasional persecution In 1502 the Pdtnatcli 
Elias sent four bishops, Thomas, Jaballaha, Denlia, and J.imcs, 
into India and Chin^ They picacljhd the Gospel, though not 
in all respects fice from eiior * This summary view of the 
missionary etForto undertaken foi the evangelisation of the 
Asiatic nations in former ages, will be concluded by the following 
remarks of the Ameiican Board of Missions . — 

“ The missionary body of Christians, which was ])Lmting the 
standard of the cioss o\er the \ast regions of central Asia, is not to be 
regal ded as either numerous, or powerful, and it had m those days no 

»• The authorities from which this brief stefili lias been taken arc cbiLfly 
Mosftfim, Gibbon, and an interesting nceouiit preyiarcd by the Amcrnan 
Hoard of Mission'^, and inserted in Hu " Mission iiy TTei aid ” foi August, 
18Jb ‘ 
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prmtin^-press — that self-pre-icrving, self-propagating power, reserved 
by the God of heaven for the churches and missions of tliese latter 
days ; and indeed few of the facilities which are given to us. 
Nevertheless it cultivated a wide held, and gathered numerous 
churclies The people were Pagans when the missionaries went among 
them , and it secinii unquestionable that the Christian religion became 
the predominant religion among the pastoral tribes over the great 
plateau of central Asia, and once or twice it was almost tlie pre- . 
dominant religion in China And when the Ne&toriaii Churches in 
central Asia were supplanted and destrojed, if was not by a Pagan 
power, hut by the sword of Mohammed ” 

" Is it not most rcraaikablo, in the course of divine Providence, that 
a Cliurrh ni the intciim regions of Asia, which for so many centuries 
was one of the most distinguished spiritual lights of the world, should 
now be in the process of le-illumination by means of a mission from a 
continent, of the evislcncc of which no one of the long succession of 
Ncstorian missionaiics had a thought The light of the Gospel, 
having visited the ends of the earth, is travelling back to the centre 
where it had been extinguished ” 

The following additional dobiils respecting the early intro- 
duction of Cliiisti.xnity into Tartaiy and Cliin.i, partly dt;- 
iivod fiom a little work locently publibhed, entitled “Christianity 
in China,” will be fui id interesting in connexion with the 
remarkable politico-rcligious lovolutionary movement now pio- 
cceding in the last of these countiiea • — 

“The Sjiiaii inetiopolUau of the Malabar coast alwayf subsenbes 
liimstlf,” s i)s Gut/lafF, “ the metiopolilaii ot all Hindostan and China 
Kw'an-yun-chang, a cclebrajcd Chinese writer, is said to mention the 
bn til of the Savioui in flie* Grotto, exposed to all the winds, his 
death , bis resunection , his ascension , and the impiessions in his 
holy feet In the Shin sQen-tung-ken — a history ot all religions, m 
Chinese — Cliiistiinily is detailed in such a way as to leave no doubt 
that it was known in China long before the entransie of the Jesuits — 
but only m a tirciimsciibed sphere and very impoifectly " 

“ The only lecord,” says anothci writer, “ yet fouvid in China itself 
of the labours of the Nestouans is the cclebiated monument, which 
was discovcied at Siii-gan-fu (the ancient capital of the empire), in 
Shensi, in 1025 , and thflugh the discussion regarding its authenticity 
has been rather warm between the Jesuits and their oppor.mtj, tAo 
weight of evidence, both internal and external, regarding its venty, 
leaves no doubt It has been i^ccqtly carefully translated from the 
oiigmnl by J)r Bridgman, and published in parallel columns with the 
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original, and a and Fiench icrsion, the three versions differ 

among thcnisi'l\L"<, and l)i Itiidginan rcinaihs, in lelation to this 
dlscul)auc^, ‘ that mok’ a luindiod Chim".o students eiiiploM'd on the 
doLUiiiLiil, tlioj nonld ]irohabl\ each gne a dillcieiit \ie\v of tlic 
meaning in noiho ])aits ot the iiistriplion ’ ” 

Tins veiy n mai k.ible iJi",cription, written in tlii' iisu.il liighly 
tloiid aiicl .illegonc.il blylc of the Oiienliil ])eu|)le, embodies 
llie leading fcnliiips of flic hisloiy of the Old and New Testa- 
ment , it M>t>> forth, tliongli with some degiee of obscurity, the 
Gospel dispens.itioii, iind bestow^s the wannest I'licoiniimis on 
the Holy Seiiptuxca Jt is wiitten on a stone-slab, ten feet 
long and five feet broad, and .i cioss is seul|)tuied upon it, with 
a legend, in eliaracteia partly foieign and partly Cbincsc. This 
leinaikahlc stone was raised and deposited by older of the 
Mandaiins, in a temple of idols, altei the Tartars, who had 
completely lapsed into I’aganisni, had, in the srweiiteenlli cen- 
tury, established the present dynasty (Kill). The inseiiptioii 
concludes as follows — 

“ Krec'tcd (in 7HI), the second jeai of Xieneliung ,[the luiitli 
Kfiipiior] ot the gieat 'I'ang d)iiast), m the fii'>t moiitli, and the 
scienth daj 'llie iniesl Nnigsiiu (King Tsing •’) being special law 
loid, and pie.iclui to lliosc of the illustrious leligum tinouglioul tlie 
regions of the east ” 

This inseiiptiou has been eoiijectuied by some to be a fraud 
piacLiscd ‘by the Popisli missioiiaiies, m oidei to eonvinec 
the natives of the caily existence of Clinstiaiiity in their 
country This is, however, cxticmply impiobablc, since tlic 
fact of Christianity having been promulgated in the piimitive 
ages throughout tlie wliole extent of Asia is jimply established 
by bistoiical testimony, witliout there 'being any necessity for 
having lecoursc to such an impostuie * tlicie is every reason 
to considei it a naiiatioii m the Chinese figurative style, of the 
labours of the Nestorian missionaries among them 

“ The story of rrcstei .John, a Christian King, whose skull Gcngis 
Khan caused to he mounted m silver and used as a drinking cup, has 
already been mentioned Marco Polo found one of his descendants, 
Ceoi^, 'King of the Keraites, on the throne , A letter is extant 

* A Irtnslatiou oi tins runoiis lujeription, from the French, will be found 
in the Appmdis 
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written b) Omestabulanus, an Aimenian, to the King of Cjpius (in 
1342), 111 which he describes the Christians of Tangouth, and sajs, 

‘ This IS the country out of which the three Kings came to Bethlehem 
to adore Christ, and the people of the countiy aie Chiistians I myself 
have been in their churches and seen paintings of Jesus Christ, and of 
the three Kings, — one presenting the gold, the second the fiankiii- 
cense, and the third the myirh Through these three Kings they 
had the knowledge of the faith of Christ, and through them the . 
Khan, and all his people, were made Chiistians When they go to 
salute the great Khan, they first entei the cliurch and salute the Lord 
Jesus Chiist, and then go and salute the Khan We found also many 
Chiistians dispersed through the eastern country, and many goodly 
churches, lofty and .incicnt, which had been despoiled by the Tartars 
The Christians of the country, when they come into the presence ot 
the Khan, who now reigns, are received ivitli the greatest honoui, 
treated liheially, and none suffered to annoy them And though by 
reason of then sin><, Chiist has no one to picach his name m these 
regions, yet He Himself prcacheth foi Himself, and doclaroLli it by 
his own most holy vutues in such manner that the natives of these 
countiics believe m Christ ' ” — (“ Chustiamty in China,” p 24 ) 

The fir'st Clinstian missionaries sent from Europe to Aijia 
were Dominic.vns and Franciscans. Alarmed at tlic tliieatencd 
iiiioads of the Mongolians into Europe, under the famous 
(xcngis Khan, Pope Innocent the Tenth decided, at the fust 
Council of Lyons, in the commencement of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, to send missionaries to the Tartais, who were tljpn mastcis 
of'Cliina, in order to avcit, if possible, the honois of an inva- 
sion of these fierce baihaiians by bunging them undci the 
civilizing and softening In^ucnces of Christianity The Domi- 
nioaiis fust risked themselves among the Mongolian bands that 
weie encamped at the mouth of the Volga ; they were followed 
by the Franciscans, who, in 1247, airived undci the yellow 
tent of the Emperor (layouk (the son of heaven), son of Gengis 
Khan, and they assisted at Ins installation, together with 4,000 
Ambassadors and a great number of Emirs and Princes of the 
blood, dressed m most gorgeous apparel, which contrasted sin- 
gulatly with the simple habits of the monks. Although tlip 
Emperor sent the monks away wijli a pompous reply t» the 
Pope’s letter, the Nestonan nnssionnnes already in the country 
weie kindly treated, and alUwcd to prosecute their "labours 
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Christianity continued to be tolerated and partially professed, 
though in a coirupted form, tliioiighout Persia, Taitary, and 
China, and three Embassies fiom Popes succeeded each other 
which were more successful than the first, until the expulsion 
of the native Chinese Sovereigns by the Mantchoo Tartars, 
who, being themselves Buddhists, strictly piohibitcd the pro- 
fession of Christianity thioughoiit China and Eastein Taitaiy ; 
since which period Paganism has become geneially dominant. 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century, the Chuich of 
Home made another effort to send missionaries into China, and 
the celebrated Francis Xavier, the Jesuit father who first 
established missions in India, died in the small island of San- 
cian, almost within siglit of China, when on his way to intro- 
duce Popery into those heathen regions Seveial other attempts 
were made, but it was not until 177.5 tliat Fatheis Ruggiero 
and Ricci, having previously accompanied the Poituguese 
Admiral to Canton, smuggled themselves on shore as Envoys 
from tlie Governor of Canton to the Viceioy. Tlio Jesuits 
h^ve ever since continued to maintain inisbiouHiiesMn China, 
often at an enormous expense, and sometmu's at the imminent 
iisk of their lives, during pciiods of sevcie persecution. They 
adopted the plan of smuggling Chinese youths, the sons of con- 
verts, out of the country, bringing them in English ships to 
London, and thence to the great Piopaganda Colleges at Rome 
and Naples. Some ycais since I saw seven young Chpicsc 
just arrived from China by this route After remaining for 
about SIX yeais in the College, they’ were to be sent back to 
China by the same circuitous route. 

The following account of the manner jn wliiJh the missionary 
operations of the Jesuits arc conducted in Cluna was communi- 
cated to me by a ‘Roman Catholic Bishop with whom I tiavidled 
and who had lived filteen years in that country as a missionary , 
its accuracy can, therefoie, be relied upon. Their missionary 
character and objects are kept a profound secret, and their only 
j^vowed pursuits are those of physicuma or teachers of mathe- 
idatics and the fine arts, in jvhieh capacities they find admission 
among all classes, even into the imperial palace. They can only 
venture* to puisne their misijionBry vocation at night, and in 
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disguise. They liave obtained a tolerably large number of 
adherents among the lower orders and in the remote provinces, 
but they have only succeeded m this by means of a dishonest 
compromise of the pure and saving truths of the Gospel, in 
allowing the converts to retain many of their Pagan prejudices 
and idolatrous ceremonies ; for they consider their great object 
gained if they enlarge the number of their nominal followers, 
however destitute these may be of real conveision of heart. It 
has, consequently, been seen, in the recent revolution in China, 
that the places of worship and images of the Konian Catholic 
converts, and those of the Buddhists, have been destroyed 
together, the rebels di awing no distinction between them 
Some of the rules adopted by the Society of Jesuits for the 
conduct of their missionaries will be fqjind in the subjoined 
note, and will fully show the worldly and ambitious nature of 
the secret principles of then order.* 

* “ Of these rules, the following aro the principal — 

“ 1 A inissioiiory who hopes for success must assuino the diameter of a 
ibvino or philosopher of the countiy m which ho preaches This condiHfc 
removes great part of the projudiec usually entertamed against foreigners. 
A Jesuit, tlierefore, as soon as he enters upon lus oiriie in a heathen 
country, changes Ills character In India In becomes a Brahmm , m Siam, 
a 'Palapsin , in China, either a Bonzi., or a Conlucian and philosopher , in 
Africa, he appears a Marabou A poor Capuehm or Dominican retains Ins 
Kuropcan character, and nialus that of a mcudieaiit friar con asUnt with 
tliat'of a preacher Hence lie is of little or no repute, wlulst the Jesuit, ui 
his mask, gams the hearts and attention of the people 

“2 A missionary must wiAke it his most euniest endeavour to bo 
favoured at Court In order tficicto bo must IcaVo no moans untried, by 
present'*, by respect, ,by attendance, and other the hkc practices, to ingra- 
lialo hunscLf with thoip who lire at the head of affairs 

“ 3 He must, if possible, insmnato lumsclf so far into the confidence of 
the great and powerful, that lie may be consulted m matters of state and 
government A missionary who has succeeded m this moy preach on 
secunly There aro some other rules on this head, which, for the sake of 
brevity, I omit 

” 4 A missioiiaiy must conform to the opinions and customs of the 
people ho is sent to, provided they be not manifestly meonsistent with the 
faith ho is commissioned to preach • * 

“ 5 Ue must mako use of whatever has the appearance of truth and 
pioty in the religion of the country^wbrao ho preaches, and endeavour to 
reconcilo it to his own doctrmo. It is not material that this cannot be dono 
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Most truly, therefore, can it be said, with regard to all these 
nations, in the words of the inspired l^salmist, “ The Lord hath 
made knownhis salvation , lus righteousness hath he openly shown 
in the sight of the heathen ”* '^f'hey, howevei, most ungiatc- 
fully despised the riches of God’s goodness and long-suffeiing, 
by wickedly cither lejccting or pci verting llis most pieeious 
offer of flee mercy thiough faith, in the piopitiatory sacrifice 
of a Redeemer. This last act fiUed up the cup of then iniquity , 
then corruption of* the gloiions Gospel was visited with a far 
heavier punisliiiicnt than all their pievious acts of rebellion, 
the foietold retributive judgments were let loose upon theni by 
the raising up of the jiower of the false prophet in the person 
of Mahomet, whose hordes of fierce and ciiiel followeis, like 
swarms of devouiing locusts, ravaged all those rich and beau- 
tiful countries, establishing his soul-dcstroying delusion on the 
linns of a coiiupted Chnsti.inity Attei tlie invasion of the 
Saracens, some of the legioiis of Asia enjoyed slioit peiiuds of 
prospeiity, uiidci the enipiies of the I’cisians, Moguls, Giceks, 
and Romans , but these weie only of tcnipoiaiy dniation, and 
the people weic continually exposed to the horiois of war, 
by the ii&e and ttill of iival dynasties, until they at last were 
reduced to their present wi etched and deplorable condition 
How signally does the whole history of these Asiatic nations 
verify the saying of Job, “lie (God) is wise in heart, and 
mighty in strength ; who hath hardened himself against him 
and prospered 

without distorting tlic lift<ithfn as util as tfte Chusimn nhgion TliC litllo 
Bin comiiuttcd, upon such an occasion, is amply ntonuj for by the benefit it 
produces 

“ C llo must not abohsli nor prohibit ancient customs and ccremonus 
to which nn ignorattt people is much altadied Let tlic people nlniii the 
customs of fhoir tntliors It is snflicient to sniutify tlum, tlial is, to sepa- 
rate all that 18 isonifcstly idoLitrous and superstitious, and with a good 
design to make the rest consistent 

“ 7 A missionary must hnvo moncj , and trade may enable him to pro- 
cure it If, therefore, ho can priratcly lari^ oh a hltle tommirce, he docs 
iftll • It IS no disgiocc to his.olfia, while ho tonnits liis gams to the 
service of Qod History of the Society of Jesns, hj CrefiMnii Jotif 

* Ps iccviii 

t Job IX. 4 
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While the people, however, have thus been fearfully dimi- 
nished m numbers and lowered in civilization, the physic.il 
resources of these magnificent countries have remained nearly 
unimpaired. The inexhaustible richness of the soil and gieat 
variety of the climate , the large number of fine inland livers 
and lakes, and of good harbours, on a long line of sea coast , 
the abundant wealth of the lofty chains of mountains, m gold, 
silver, copper, and piecious stones, yet veiy partially or 
Avholly undeveloped — are circumstances oflFerihg immense advan- 
tages for the successful prosecution of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce If capital were applied to these resources 
by an intelligent, industrious people, fearing God, loving 
righteousness, and acquainted with all the modern impiove- 
ments in the arts and sciences, the icturns obtained would be 
prodigious — and these countries might reasonably be expected, 
with the Divine blessing, soon to recover an amount of pros- 
peiity and power, not only surpassing that of former ages, but 
infinitely more duiablc, because based on the recognition of the 
Loul Jesus Christ, “ The desire of all nations,”# as then* 
Redeemer and their King. 

Tiib AB.UENIVN Church 

A complete and authentic statement of the doctrines of this Chinch 
IS contained m a little work, entitled “ CilitiS'iiA.v DoCTiiiNE^pRiEf l\ 
lAIJlDIlED, lOR THE USE OF SciIOOIS, IIV COMMVND 01 HIS Hoi.t- 

NEss, Lord MAcrEos, Archbishop and August Patrivuch oi 
CONSTANIIN'OPLI' SfCONU^ djWl’ION Covs l'\N TINOPLI., 1818” 
We base been indebted to tlrc Kev Mr WolJd, of the Amenc.nn 
Missionary College at llebcck, for a translation of this summary, and 
being of mdispuLible autheuty, it has been considered expedient to 
insert it without abridgment — 

Q — Wbnt IS necessary to constitute a man a Christian ? 

“ A — To bo baptized m the name of the holy Trinity,, to receive tho 
seven sacraments of tho Church, to bebeve firmly whatever is written m the 
creed, and to keep the oommauds of tho Cliurch 

« Q — What 13 meant by tljo holy Trinity ? 

“ A — That Gk)d is one, and yet exists m three persons— the Pather, S»n, 
and Holy Cthost , and tkat tho Son, although he is tho Son of God, was 


• Haggfti 11 “7 
3 A • 
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not liegotten as are earthly children, hut as thought la generated in the 
mind of man, so that while that which produces exists, it also exists, end is 
always produced (so is the generation of the Son). Wherefore, we call 
him consubstantial and co-ctcmal with the Father, the Word of Q-od, or 
Glod the Word, because ho is the Word (Pan or Logos) of God, and is 
himself God 

"The evangelist John declares . ‘In the beginning was the Word.’ For 
being the Word of the Father — while the Father is, the Word also is. 

‘ And tlio Word was with (.lod ’ Hoc.iuse not being by carnal generation, 
ho could not bo separate from the Father ‘ And the Word was God ’ 
Not having a being and subst.inco distinct from the Father, he is said to bo 
consubstantial with the Father, that is, to have one bung oi ossenco with 
God the Father 

“ The Holy Spirit is the spii it oi bicath of God , whence, while the Father 
IS, the Spirit also is, and liiis one natiiie and csseiico n ith the Father and 
the Son, — lor which reason the Holy Spmt is s.iid to be consubstantial with 
the Father and the Son 

“ Q — What do we mean by coUuig Jesus Christ God ? 

“ A — Wc mtan, that the Son of God and God Ihc Word, being eternal 
God, consubstantial with God Hie Father, to deliver iii.m lioni hell and the 
captivity of Satan, took upon him soul, mind, body, united them to his 
Divine self, and becaiuo perfect iiiun, — not having, as somclipios didaiigcls, 
a body in tvpjiouiancc only, but possi saing a ti uo and real body Ho was 
born of the holy Virgin Mary, who is therefoio tailed the mother ol God 
And as the mother ot God continued a virgin, his biith was plainly 
miraculous The name Jesus, which signihcs .i Saiiour, was given him at 
his birth by tlio command of an nngi'l, and having joined human iiatuie 
with Ins Divine, lie was also called Chiist, — that is, anomted Christ, ailer 
ho had taken a body, being perfectly right(*ous in Ins own iiatun^ and 
having become man, m order to justify man and di liver him from sin, 
without sin, he endured every kind of af(li ( ion as pumshiiicut for the sms 
of men, fatigue, hungsr, soriow, weeping, and finally submitted to extreme 
Buirering, was crueilicd, buried, and the third day rose agam 

“ After he had given up lua lite on the cross, be deseeuded in spirit to 
hell, where he released from their captivity the spiriis who were held captive 
by Satan , and after his rcsuircclion, he commissioned the apostles to go 
into all the world to preach his Divinity, and the doetrmo which he bad 
preached, and tn baptize those who believed, in the name of the lioly Trmity, 
for he had appomted that no unbaptized person should enter heaven 

" And smeo it is by the efficacy of baptism, that wc become members of 
the Church, no man who is not connected with the Church — that is, no 
mrn who is not a believer in the doctrines preached by the apostles of 
Christ, and &om their time transmitted down tef us, or who is unbax>tized, 
can attain to salvation 

" Q — If it be BO, IB it certain^ that one after baptism will go to heaven P 
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" — No It does not follow firam. the fact that an unbaptized person 
cannot enter heaven, that ho who la baptized will certainly go there ITo 
must also truly behove all that the Church behoves, and keep his fuith alive 
hy good works, ond the practice of virtue And smeo if a man conmnts sin, 
he does despite to the grace of Qod, manifested in the Son of God having 
become incnmato, and shed hia blood, and died for his salvation, and anew 
willingly servos Satan, it becomes necessary that he (ogam) be reconciled (o 
God , and to tins end Qod has appomted priests in his Cbureli, to net as bis 
representatives The sinner must therctoro exercise contrition for Ins sms, 
and confess them to the priest, as if lioc ontessed tlitm,lHfoio God, and doing 
this with tlie puiposc not to offend God by one othi i subseqiieiii sm, lie 
may be iceoncikd to him This reconciliation takes effect by the nbsolntioii 
pronounced hy the piiest, and ho must then humbly submit himself to, 
and perform the penance imposed on him by the priest 

“ And as by sin he is cut off from the cominiiiiion of the Clmrili, after 
the ptrfominiicc of liis penance, he bicunus agiiin a part ikoi ol the giace 
bestowed by the (lunch ot Christ, and rcioxirs his fmmer state ot sanciid- 
calion, by partaking ot the body and blood of Clinst Ihc lommiimon of 
the body and blood ol Cluist is indispensable, lor the ‘•ahation of the soul, 
to every Christian By doing llicse things, one contuiues in union u itli the 
Church 

“ Q — What 18 the Church ? 

“ A — The Chun h is the union of bthivers, all of whom ac knowledge tlie 
same tine God, and profess the true rt'hgion taught by the same God 
And .13 the true religion is one, I'ld God who reveals it is one, and Christ the 
liead of the Ciiurcli is one, the Church also must bo one Those who aie 
separated from it by heresy or disobeilienco, are out of the Cliuiili, and 
cannot fomi another Chuich, liowcvcr numerous they may be , ufcording to 
Christ’s words ‘ If he hear not the Chun h, let him bo to thee as a lieatlicu 
man and a publican ’ 

“The Church is holy, beqjixijp the truths which it le.iches, and the 
counsels and admonitions which^t gives, aie for t1l^ snnciilleation of men , 
and Cliribt, who is the head of the Chuioli, is the fountain of all holiness 
Whence true holiness is foundiin the true Chuich , and’howi ver sinless and 
vii-tuous they may bo wim are not in the CHiurch, they cannot be holy 
Whence also we receive tlie doctrmes of the fathers, who an* attested to us as 
saints , for the Cliurch esteeming them saints, wo are bound to receive then 
confession of faith, and approve thiir deeds, ond not nx eii mg them, wo 
become sebismatics from the Church 

“ Q — What are the sncrainonts of the Cliurch ? 

"A — Christ from time t.® time bestows grace upon the members of the 
Church, in various ways, through the medium of those whom ho thas* 
appomted his ri'prescntrftives in the Omrcli , and to the external means by 
which grace is conveyed, we give the mime of soLrameuts The siiefemeuts 
are seven * 


3 A 2 
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“ 1 — Baptism, — by which a man becomes a member of the CSiurch. 

“ 2 — Confirmation,* — ^by which boldness is gamed to profess the Christum 
faith 

« 3 — The Communion, — in which, under the appearance of broad and 
wine, the real body and blood of Clinst — the true sanctification— is received 
from the hand of the priest, and by it we are sanctified And although in 
the sacrament of the communion, nothing but bread end wine appears to 
the eye, it is yet the hving and life-giving body and blood of Christ, that wo 
see Olid taste , and we confess, (hat in every particle of the bread, and in 
every drop of the wmi^ is the whole body and blood of Christ 

“4 — Penance, — by which sacmuient, souls dead, who liave become cut 
off from the fountain of hfe by mortal sin, arc healed, if they sorrow with a 
perfect heart on account of their sin, confess to a pnest, submit to his 
admonitions, obey bis eommands, and so become entitled to absolution , for 
unless Ibc pncst say, ‘ I absoli c thee,’ it is mipossiblc to obtam pardon 
“ 5 — Marriage, — winch is appointed for the increase of spiritual seed to 
the Church 

” 6 — Ordination, — by which officers are dosignatod to perform various 
offices in the Church, to preach to the iicoplc, and administer the snero- 
monts As there are dilferent gi ades m the ministry, those of a lower grade 
liavc no authority to pciform (he duties belonging to a Ingher grade Tins 
aicramenl is al'O called Orders + . 

“7 — Extreme Unction, or the reading of the Gospel and prayers over 
the dangerously sick By tins the suk man, through tho grace of God, 
13 dehvered from his sorrows, and if he has sin upon him, obtains forgive- 
ness But BUIS destructive to the soul, which are called deadly, do uot 

* Coiifiriiiation among the Armenians, is the act of the priest, and is per- 
tnrmcd at the lime of baptism The holy oil is applied to the forehead, e>es, 
cars, nose, mouth, hands, heart, back, and feet 

f I here are nine classes among the Armenian clergy, besides their spiritual 
bead, the Cathnlicos, all ut whom receive of</iiution by the laying on of hands 
Of those, four arc below tlie order of deacon, *vi7 , porters, leaders, exorcists, and 
candle-lighters Above the deacons, are priests, vartalvds, and bishops Ihe 
priests never preach, 'but celebrate mass, hear confessions, and perfoTm parochial 
duties The vartabeds are devoted specially to the business of preaching It is 
from this class alone, that the b shops are selected , and sometimes they become 
acting bishops, and perform every episcopal function, without ordiiiation to that 
office The present liishop of Trebuond, for example, is only a vartobed All 
below the bishop, are ordained by the bishop , the bishop is ordained by the 
Cathoheos, and the Catholicos by a council of bishops The patriarch is merely 
a bishop appointed by the Turkish Government, to be the civil head of the 
nation The vartabeds and bishops never marry The priests, when they enter 
the 'priesthood, are required to.be married, but are not allowed to marry a 
second time The priests can never become bishops, except in case of the death 
of theiv WIVC 1 , when, if they choose, ^they may be ordained vartabeds, and 
become eligible to the episcopate.^rR 
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obtain pardon by this sacrament alone, without contrition and confession , 
yot if a man repents from the heart, and has no time for confession, or con- 
fesses and dies before ho has endured the penante necessary to the perfect 
purification of his soul, by the merits of the death and blood of Christ, and 
those of tho somts who huTO had fellowship with hun in his death, whose 
merits are also the merits of Christ, with tho prayer of tho Church for his 
purification, he is cleansed, and becomes an heir of tho kingdom of heaven 
But if ho dies impenitent and in deadly sin, the prayer of tho Church cannot 
save him, 

“ Baptism and confirmation, winch the pnest performs with the holy oil 
at tho time of baptism,* arc necessary once to every Christian, and no 
more 

“ As often 08 a Clinstian commits sin, and repents of it, with confession 
to a priest, ho sliould perform penance, and partake of tho comniumon 
“ Ordination is to bo pcrfomiod (to the same oilioc) but once, and gives 
authority to admmistcr tho other six sacraments 

“ In eitrcmo unction, there may bo an anointing with oil, as tho nnirii in- 
dicates, and in other nations this is practised , but as the use of oil is not 
essential, the custom of anointing the sick is not obsen ed in oui Churth 
“ Q — Are the essential artu Ics of faith collected and written down, that 
we may easily lemomlwr them? 

“ A — Tliey are, in what is culled the Creed , mid arc ns follou s , — i 

"[I omit the hficeuc Creed, n huh is hero introduced, os it dill'ers iii no 
impoitant pniticulai from other versions of it I 

"Q — What ore the eoiumaudinents to be obsen cd, that we may keep 
our faith alii o p 

“A — They are of two kinds The first ore containc'd m tho Decalogue, 
by which wo learn to repress evil passions, and reclifj oui eonduet Tlic 
Bccoild.aro the commands ot the Church, by observing wliiili, we show in 
deed, that wo belong to tho Church 

“ Q — AVhat are tho comman^iftents of the Decalogue ? 

“ A — 1 ‘Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart’ By 
this we arc obliged ts love and worship Ood, and put lioiiour upon the 
blessings whieb ho be kiws, add tbe instruments and mediums by which ho 
bestows them 

“ Hence, wo honour aud worship f the cross, which became the instru- 
ment of our salvation, and which was wet with the blood of Christ 
Taking this as tho emblem of our glorying, at tho coinmcncnuint of every- 
thing that we undertake we make tho sign of tho cross upon the face 

“ Wo reverence tho holy Virgin, mother of God, from whom Christ, tho 
Son of Gk)d, received his body, and thus we by him have tho grace to be, 

» * 

• The uncertainty of Iite is stated to be the reason 

f The word here used, is the one which is almost uniformly cinpl4i)ed to 
express die worship paid to God — Tr * 
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according to the flesh, hinsmcn with God, who chose him to be the medium 
of confeirmg this grace upou us 

“ Wo roTorcnco the saints, who by their preaching, and holy hves, and the 
pouring out of their blood in martyrdom, taught and confirmed to us tho 
Christian faith , and being bcloTcd of God, they now Iito with him, and 
through theu* intercession, God bestows blessings upou us Whence we 
take them for intercessors, and through them ofler supplications to God , 
as before Christ eame, ono of tho kings of Israel prayed ‘ For tho sake of 
DiiTid thy beloved, turn not away thy face from tlune anointed.’ And God 
lias in many places promised to show nicrey to sinners, through tho 
intercession of tho samts 

“Wo honour also the relics of the bodies of tho saints, for tley were 
saints in the body, who became means of so much good to us The honour 
paid to rclicss is only an expression of gratitude, and is not to bo understood 
as if they were supposed to have ponor to secure forgiveness of sin, or to 
do any other thing wh.devcr Ncx ertheless, God sometimes works miracles 
by means of these hones, as when ho raised to hfc the dead man, who was 
thrown m eoniact with the bones of the propliet Klislia 

“ With the s<imo views, wo honour angels also , bce.iUBC they are 
ministers to make known to us the will of God, and ho has appomted them 
to be attendants and guards, to defend us from unseen dangers 

“2 Second commandment ‘Thou slialt not take lliotnamc of the 
iord thy God in vain ’ this we are forbidden to tali* the name of God 
into our mouths vainly, and to swear falsely, or eien take a (mo oiilli 
unnecessarily But when necessity reiiuircs, or it is done foi the ends of 
justice, or any such like purposes, the taking of oalhs is not forbidden 

“3 Third commandment ‘ Honour the Sabbath-day , ’ winch, to eom- 
mcmonito ^he glonous rcBiurection of Christ and the descent of tlio Iloly 
Spirit on that day, has been observed by all Christians on the liist, inalcad 
of the scvi nth day of tho wick 

“ On this day the Christian is bound jefraiii from all labour, go to 
(huidi, unite in puhhc^irajci, listen to the preaching of the Du mo AVord, 
attend upon tho holy satrainciits of the Cliureh, aiuj lie engaged in other 
such liko spiritual vniploymmls As hiotluirly love is a Cliiistian duty, 
visiting, ui a spu'it of loie, among friends is not contrary to this command- 
ment 

“ 4 Fourth commandment ‘ Thou sholt not make unto thee any graven 
linage ’ * The meaning of tins is, that the honour duo to God alone must 
not be given to anj other being or thing , and, altliough Cliristians now do 
not attribute Divino power to any other than God, jet some, by their love 
of money, and some by their snbjiction to Ihcif own appetites and passions, 

• “ \\ hat the resson may have been for the transposition of the order oi the 
third ai^ foiirtli coimiiandments, 1 do not know In the Armenian Bible the 
arrangcinetil is the same as m the Hebrtfw and hnglisli traiislatioii ” 
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become idolaten, — aa the apostle says ‘ CovetonsncBs, which is idolatry , ’ 
and ‘ Whoso God u their belly ’ 

*' 6. Fifth commandment. ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother ' 

6 Sixth commandment ‘ Thou shalt not kill ’ Tinder this command- 
ment are included calumny, slander, cril-speaking, woundmg the fedmgs of 
another (literally, perforating the heart), and other snch like things 
“ 7 Seyenth commandment ‘ Thou ahalt not commit adultery 
“ 8 Eighth commandment ' Thou shalt not steal * Makmg gain by 

false representations, scUing a bad article at the price of a good one, or 
taking more for a thing than it is worth, and knowingly passing counterfeit 
money, come under this prohibition 

“ 9 Ninth commandment ‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness ’ 

“ 10 Tenth commandment ‘ Thou shall not covet thy companion's, or 
thy neighbour’s, or any other man's possessions ’ 

“ The ten commandmints are aU comprehended m these ‘ Thou shalt 
lovo God With all thy heart and soul, and thy neighbour as thyseK,’ 
and, ‘ Wliatsocver ye would not tliat others should do to you, that do not 
to them ’ Obeying these perfectly, you obey all. 

“ Q — What are the commands of the Cliurch ? 

"A — 1 To go to church and attend mass on the Sabbath and 
appointed fc'ast-days 2 Jly no means to fail once a-ycar to confess all 
one’s sins to a pnest 3 Humbly and reverently to partake of the com- 
mimion at least once a-year at Easter 4 To do no business or work 6n 
the Sabbath and festival days 5 To fast on \V ednosdays and Fridays, and 
on whatever dajs of tho week a ^rcat fiwit may occur 

“ Q — How many kinds of wn are there ■* * 

“ A — There is original sin, transmitted to us from Adam, which is w'aehed 
away in baptism Our actual sms are of two kinds, mortal and venial 
Veyial ore small sms, wliieh wo commit through weakness or ignorance 
Mortal are great sins, winch bring death upon tho soul, and oftentimes 
upon the body aHo 

“ Q — How many kmds of m ortal sin are there, and what are they ? 

“ A — Seven 1 I’ndo 2 Envy. 3. Anger 4 Idleness 5 Cove- 
tousness 6 Gluttony 7, Concupisiencc From tlicso arise all other 

SIDS 

“ And whatever sin cno commits knowingly and with evil intent, if it be 
not repented of, it becomes a mortal sm, and destroys tho soul for ever , but 
if a man transgress a commandment ignorantly, it is a vcqial sm in him. 

“ Q — Wliat arc the remedies for these sms ? 

“ A — If one would be free from pndo, ho must always be bumble iR his 
walk and conversation, hovicver much ho may know or possess 

“ Tf wo would guard against Cnvy, wo must love our brethren an^ coi»- 
panions, desire their gcod, speak well of them, and rejoice in their prosperity, 
althoiigli wc may not enjoy tho same ^ 

“ To keep from auger, we must, under all circumstauccs, be meek, quiet, 
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and peaceable tovtards otbers, and ready to forgiro their injunous conduct, 
although it be calculated to pnin ua and excite our anger 

“To aToid idlouesa, ne should olw&ya be employed in doing good and 
labouring to cleanse the soul from am, however Bevere and difllcult a thing 
it may bo to us 

“ To prerent gluttony, we should have rcgari^ to our health and exercise, 
moderation in our eating and drmkmg, and observe the prohibitions of the 
Church with rcbpect to eating, lest, besides destroying the soul, we uijure 
the health of the body also 

“ To gunid against concupiscence, wo must take heed to momtain chastity 
and k<?ep the passions* in subjection, lest wo destroy both soul and body 
together 

“ Ilcsides these remedies, if, m the midst of our employments, we would 
tlunk of those four things, — death, judgment, liell, and lieaven , it would 
hoop ua from many hins 

“ Q — WTint are meant by the reward of the righteous, and the punish- 
ment of the wicked? 

"A — The souls of the righteous aftoi death bscome wortliy to see God 
and enjoy everlasting happiness , and the souls of smners arc delivered to 
Satan. 

“At tlio day of judgment tlie souls of men will be again united to the 
bodies which they cast off at death, and Christ, the Sou of Qojl, will judge 
ewry good and bad deed of evciy one The righteous, botli soid and body, 
will go to enjoy eternal life in licaicn, and the wicked will be sent to suffer 
nevei ending torments in lull Those, however, who the under condernnu- 
fion only for venial sms, or who have failed to complete (luir jienanci, may, 
until that dnj, through the prayers of the Church, be cknnscd by the grace 
of Christ, the great Jui-tificr, and become heirs of lieaven 

“Q — What are wc to do, when wo wish to obUmi anylluug ffoin 
God? 

“A — Wo arc to pray with fenour ond j^erfect faith, expecting that, if 
the object of our desire for our good, (?(p(fw ill giie it US, anil beeiuise 
wo do not know what is for our good, Christ, our Lord, has taught us to 
pray thus — • 

(TIrre follows the Lord’s l^rayer )» 

“ Every Christian should learn and say this prayer Every petition that 
wc offer must correspond to one of the petitions in the Lord’s prayer, or 

our prayer will not be aceeptable ’’ 

• 

The foregoing brief, but authentic account of the doctrines and rites 
of the Aimcnian Church, will be completed by a few additional 
explanatory remarks. Baptism should be administered by a threefold 
cVuskin of water by the hand of the priest, followed by a threefold 
itnincrsion of the whole body, emblematic of the Saviour’s three days’ 
abode lA the grave , but this i% not. alw ay s considered indispensable 
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Three drops of the holy oil* (mcirun) are mixed with the water, 
with a prayer for the actual descent of the Holy Spirit into the oil and 
water, so that it may receive the benediction of the Jordan They 
commemorate in this nte “ the mother of God and eternal Virgin 
Mary, St John the Baptist, and all the saints, along with the Lord ” 
They believe that, by the sacrament of baptism, original sin is 
destroyed, and that regeneration and adoption arc obtained 

They communicate by dipping the bread in the wine Transub- , 
stantiation is moat strongly held. After the consecration of the 
elements, they are formally held up, the bishop turning to the congic- 
gation and crying, “Holy, holy* let us ■with holiness tasto of the 
honoured body and blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Clirist, 
which, descending from hcaicn, is divided among us This is life, 
hope, resuirectinn, propitiation, and remission of sins ” While these 
woids are being uttered, the most piofound and idolatrous adoration 
IS manifested by the congregation, “ some with their foreheads to the 
ground, others kneeling, with their hands supphantly extended, then 
eyes directed to the adoied object, and their countenances marked 
with an as^ioct of the most earnest entreaty ” The following prayer, 
extracted from then missal, shows the gioat impoitance they attach to 
the sacrificcv of the mass — 

I* 

“ May this be for justification, propitiation, and remission of sms, to all who 
diaw near Tliiough it grant love, stability, and desired peace to the whole 
.world, to the holy Cburcli, and d1 orthodox bishops, priests, and deacons , to 
kings, the world, princes, and people, to tra\ tilers and seamen , to tliosc who 
are hound, m danger and in trouble, and to those who are righting with h irba- 
riaiis Through it also grant to the air nnlJncss, to iht fitlds kilihty, and to 
thtiii who aic alThclid with diverse diseases, speedy relief Through it give 
rest to all who aie already asleep in Christ, first parents, patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, marts rs, bishops, elders, deacons, and all the members of the holy 
Church With them also sisitwisj^sc pray thcc, O ilioii henchcenf God ”f 

Auricular confession, as piactised amongst the Annuiiians, niiil flic 
foim of absolution used by tjic priest, are both of a more decidedly T’apal 
cbaractei than in ff.e Greek Church The foim of absolution is as 
follows — “ May a compassionate God have meicy on fliee ’ May He 
pardon thee all lliy confessed and forgotten sms ' And I, by iigbt of 
my priestly authoiity and the Duine command, ‘ Whatsoetcr ye shall 

* “ Meirun, is the holy oil which is used at confirmation, ordination, and 
various other ceremonies, and is one of the principal siipcrstitioiis of the Arme- 
nians Its sanctity is coiiinionly believed to be miraculously attested by us 
being made to boil by the mere ceremony of cnnsecratioii ” — Smith ami Dii^ght’s 
Researches, p 201) 

■f “ Arnieniaii missal, called Kliorhurladcdr ” —Smith and Dwight's Rofiiartlits, 
p 288 
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loose on earth shall he loosed in heaven,* by that same word do absolve 
thee from all connexion with thy sins of thought, of word, and of 
deed, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ” 
Their belief in purgatory is undoubted, although the name be not 
admitted by them They suppose, with the Papal Church, that the 
souls of persons dying in venial sin are in a place of penance and 
purification, and for these praters and masses are said. 

The Armenians “ have an extreme veneration for the original cross 
on i\hich our Saviour was crucided, attributing to it powers of inter- 
cession with God, and of defending from evil.” In the Jamakirk 
(Church-book), which contains the daily prayers of the Church, the 
following expressions occur — “ Through the supplications of the holy 
cross, the silent intercessor, O meiciful Lord ^ have compassion on the 
spirits of our dead ” “ Let us supplicate from the Lord the great and 
mighty pow'or of the holy cross for the hcncht of our soulq ” After a 
cross has been consecrated, it may be set up toward the East, as an 
object of worship and prayer Picture-worship, although not so 
gcncial as in the Greek Church, exists amongst them to a consider- 
,ible extent 

A concise view of the statistics and history of the Armenian Cliurch 
1.1 gneii by Dr Wilson in the following extract, borrow<od from his 
Lectuies — 

“ The Arnienun Church,” sajs Dr Wilson, “ deiives its name from the country 
of Armenia, of which Mount Ararat iniy be reckoned the centre The greater 
Arineiiia comprehends the country lying west of the Caspian Sea, south of the 
Caucasian range, north of a line drawn from the north-cast corner of the Medi- 
terranean tortile north-west corner of the Caspian, and east of Asia Minor The 
lesser Armenia coinprehctids the eastern part of Asia Minor The members of 
the Armenian Church, intermingled throughout with the folluiiers of tlie false 
prophet, inhabit the whole extent of this country , except the portions of Georgia 
In which the members 0 / the Greek Chiirc^ .a'boiind, and the hillv districts 
nromid Uiariiiah, iiih.aliilcd by llic Ncstorians ind Kurils They are scatlorcd, 
however, also, over the whole of Asia Minor, and aic> tiuinerous at Constan- 
tinople In hyria they number several thousaiuls* and la Egypt a few hundred 
souls In Persia a good many of the descendants of 80,000 families, earned 
captive by Slidh Abbas, still reside Some of them are to be found in the 
countries east of Persia as far as Kabul, and in India, particularly at Bombay 
and Calcutta A few of ihein as merchants have proceeded eastward as far as 
Batavia Individual families arc cstabluhcd at Venice, Trieste, VicniKi, and 
other towns of Europe I have seen various estimates of their numbers, from 
ten to two millions Mr Lucas Balthazar, the intejligcnt editor of an Armenian 
ijewsgipcr, entitled ‘ The Dawn of Ararat,’ published at Smyrna, stated to me 
that he calculates them at five millions, of whom he supposes two millions are to 
be found in the Russian provinces of Erivdii, Karabagh, and Tiflis, recently 
conquered from Persia, two millions^ in tlje Turkish doniiniuns, and one million 
in Peisia, and India, and other remote countries I find by reference to the 
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statistics of Russia, that he has over-estimated the Armenian subjects of that 
Empire by one-half Turkey may have a million of Armenians under its sway, 
and Persia and other distant lands half a million Altogether, then, we may 
have about two millions and a-half of Armenians in the different countries of 
their dispersion In the valuable * Researches’ of Smith and Dwight in 
Armenia, they are estimated at two millions . . 

“ Armenia was the first country converted as such to our holy faith — and as its 
history makes us acquainted with the stedlastiiess of the early professors of the 
truth, tried by seasons of fierce and long-continued persecution The greatest 
instrument of its early evangelization was Gregory the Enlightener, the son of 
Anax, a Parthian prince He was instructed in the i^octrincs of Christianity at 
Cesarca in Cappadocia, and ordained a bi'-hop by Leontius of that city, who 
signed the decrees of the Council of Nice Me was one of the most distinguished 
men of the eastern world Tiridates the Great, and a large portion of the 
Armenian people, received baptism at his hands so early as the year 302 of 
our era • 

“ It IS supposed that the .nonophysite doctrines were prop igatcd in Armenia 
by Samuel, the disciple of Barstimas, who, about A u 4G0, introduced the doc- 
trines of Eutyches into Syria A synod often bishops, assembled at Thevm, in 
the year 53(), by Nerses, tlic Patriarch of Ardaghar, condemned the decision of 
the Council of Chalcedon, recognising the two natures of Christ, and from this 
time may be dated the separation of the Arniinian from the Greek Cliiircli f 
The heads of the Aruieman Church, recognised from ancient tinies, arc tlic 
Patiiarihs of^ Echmiadzin and Ardaghar in the Greater, and of Sis in Cilicia, in 
the Lesser, Anncnii Kirli of these dignitaries, and particularly the thiel^of 
the See hrst nionhoncd, receives the additional title of C'ltholicos To them arc 
to be added the titiilir Patriarch of Constantinople, recognised by the Turkish 
Government as the head of its Armenian subjects, and the titular Patriaicli of 
Jerusalem ” 

A large amount of most valuahle infoimation on the Armenian 
Clijnch has been collcotud by the llev l)t Dwight .iiul tlic liev Mr 
Smith, Ameiican misstonai ics, in their Atork entitled “Missionaiy 
Researches 111 Armenia,” fivm which are taken the following details 
respecting then religious ceJemoiues The Atrmcnian ritual appoints 
nine separate times for daily Avorsliip, and contains the seivice loi 
each of them, m 7 “ Midmghf, the hour of Chnst’s ipsurieCtion , the 
dawnojilay, when lie appeared to the two Marys at the scpiilcliie , 
sunrise, when lie appeared to his disciples , three o'clock (reckoning 
from sunrise), when lie was nailed to the cross, six o’clock, when 

I 

* " See History of V irtaii, and the battle of the Armenians, by Eli-a.ii"!, 
tianslated by Pioftssor Neumann, of Munich, ind Avd ill’s History of Armenia 
The notices of tlie early propagation and persecutions of Christianity in Armenia 
and the adjoining territoiics, I have endeavoured to collect in a sermon, entitled, 
" The Doctrine of Jehovah, addiessed to the Parsis ” 

f " Coiiciliatioins Ecilesia; AriiieiiiB cum Romana ex ipvis Armcnornm 
Patrum et Doctormn rcstiinomis, auctore Clemente Galaiio lle*na, lObO 
Vol I , p 86 et seq Fabricii Lux Evang^ii, p (»'I4 ” 
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the darkness OTer all the earth commenced , nine o'clock, 'when He 
gave up the ghost , eiming, when He was taken from the cross and 
buned , after the latter, when He descended to Hades to deliver the 
spirits in prison , and on going to bed But never, cxcciit perhaps in the 
case of some ascetics, are religious services performed so often. All but 
the ninth are usually said on two occasions, viz , at matins and vespers, 
which are performed dailj in every plaec that has a priest ; the former 
• commencing at the dawn of day, and embracing the first six services, 
and tlic latter commencing about an hour before sunset, and embracing 
the seventh and the eighth On the Sabbath, and on some of the 
pinicipal holydays, instead of one, there are frequently two assem- 
blies in the morning”* The prajers and readings are in ancient 
Armenian, which differs considerably from modem Armenian, and 
is little understood by the common people , the services are, also, read 
very rapidly and indistinctly The behaviour of both people and 
priests, during public ivoisliip, is very irreverent, the people are con- 
stantly moving about, and often engaged m conversation Their 
worship IS evidently a cold formality, for they utter responses without 
ordci, often prostrating thcnisehes and kissing the ground, with the 
sign of the cross w lieu f ilhng and using A large proportion of the 
scjvitcs arc icpcated by boys in high and discoidant tones, and if 
they commit a mistake, they arc sometimes chastised on the spot, as 
at school The priest perfoinis the stivice with his hack to the con- 
gicgation, occasionally turning round to wave a cioss before the 
people, saying, “ Peace be witli you, let us worship God ” 

Mass IS perfoi'mcd almost daily, but is distinct from the othci sci- 
vices The* lessons are taken from the Apocrypha, and fiom books of 
absurd legends, as well as fiom tlio Bible Players are offered fin the 
dead, with invocations to the Viigin Mai^' and Saints 'I’he psalms, 
hymns, and anthems aiij chanted, not sui\g ' The Sabbath is regarded 
with gieatcr strictness, as respects rest from laboin, than by most of 
tlio other Oriental PJiristian Churches Maiiiage may take place when 
the girl IS ten, and the boy fouitcen vears of a^e, they are often 
betrothed mucli younger The women are kept in as strict seclusion 
as is the custom with the Moslems There are only two distinct orders 
of clergy, the priest and the deacon The bishops arc only priests of 
a higher rank, and perform sometimes all the functions of the office 
without any special ordination — as is the case with the present Bishop 
of Trebizond The chief qualifications rcqftired for ordination are 
tUc ability to read, and an asscjit to the Orthodox creed , learning has 
greatly declined in the Armomtin body, and the state of education 
among tkc people is exceedingly low They have, however, presses 
* Smith and Dwight's Researches, p. 105. 
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at Echmiadzin, Constantinople, Smyrna, Moscow, Astrachan, and 
Tiilis, and their convents possess some valuable libraries The press 
at Venice belongs to the Catholic Armenians 

Although it 18 obvious, from the foregoing statements, that the 
Armenian Church has greatly degenerated from the apostolical 
doctrine and discipline taught by the Word of God, it is gratifying to 
be able to state that they do not appear to be rooted in their errors 
by the same proud, bigoted, and intolerant spuit as that uhich , 
cliaiacterizes the members of the Eoman Catholic and Greek Churches 
Many assent to the present ecclesiastical system tliroiigli mere 
ignoiancc, and the more intelligent and icflccting among them arc 
manifesting an increasing consciousness of the urgent necessity of some 
reformation, both m doctune and chinch government The American 
missionaries, taking advantage of this giowing conviction, have laboured 
among them for many jcais with a most eucouiaging amount of 
success, some details of whicli will heieaftci be given 

The conversion of the Armenians to a Scriptural and spiritual faith 
IS extremely desirable, m consequence of their dispeision over many 
paits of the world, and of the great influence which they have obtained 
as wealthy bankcis, merchants, and agents, for “next to the Jews,” 
sa)s Dr Claudius Huchanan, “the Armenians will form the most 
generally useful body of Christian missionaries ” Some of their col!h- 
munity have already usefully laboured in the cause of Christianity, 
especially iii India, among 'hese, Di Wilson states, may be named 
Johannes Lassar, who assisted l)i Marshman in the tianslatioii of the 
Scriptures into Chinese, Mr Aiiatuii, an agent of the li.iptist Mis- 
sionary Society in Calcutta, Johannes Advall, of Calcutta, distin- 
guished for his learning, as an Oiiental scholar, ]Mcsiop, of Julfah, 
who tianslatcd into Armenian Bishop Hebei’s Palestine Several 
Armenians have joined Ac» Free Church of Scotland, under the 
instruction of the Rev Dr "vVilson, of Bombay, and some Armenian 
youths are studying in the excellent schools of that mission 

riiL Ni:sTORivx CTiuncn 

The most authentic account of this ancient and highly interesting 
body of Christians is contained in the works of the Ajiierican mission- 
aries, especially those of Dr Grant, the Rev Justin Pcikiiis, the Rev 
Dr Dwight, and the Rev Eli Smith, and m the “Amciican Mis- 
sionary Herald,” valualde information on the subject has also been 
furnished by the Rev. Dr. Wolfl", m Ins “ Journ.il,” and by thc^Rcv. 
Dr AVilson, m his Lectures on the Oriental Churches” There 
appears reasonable ground for behoving that some portion of^thc Ten 
Tribes, after their dispersion by the Assyrian King Shalmaneser, were 
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settled, as slaves, in the mountains of Kurdistan, and surrounding 
plains, B c 723 , * many of them probably intermarried vith the 
nbonginal licathcn inhabitants ; but their descendants preserving, no 
doubt, a traditionary remembrance of their origin, and a natural 
attachment to their countrymen, readily embraced the doctrines of the 
Gospel of Christ, when brought to them by the caily Jewish converts 
from Jerusalem, some of whom, it is known, were engaged m pro- 
, niulgating diiistianily throughout Central Asia The Nestoiuins of 
the piescnt day exhibit tiaces of the Ilebicw tjpe of fcatuies, and 
claim a Jeivish origin 

The Nestorian Chinch lias a close alTmity in doctrine and discipline 
uitli the Aimenian and Syrian Churches “ It is evidently,” sa^s Ur 
"Wilson, “ a branch of the Sjiian Church, as is proied by its traditions 
and ecclesiastical language, which is the ancient S}riac, and by the 
language veinaculai among its members, which is a dialect foimed 
fioiii this ancient Sjiiac, but somewhat intcimixed with Persian, 
Kurdish, and Tiukish Its locality is the mounlains of Kiiidistan and 
the valley of Uiamiah, intcrnicdiale between Persia and Tuikej, and 
between the 36" and 39’ of north latitude, and 43’ and 46" of cast 
longitude The numbei of its adheients has been estimated by the 
Ameiican missionaries at about 140,000 souls, of whom iitky thousand 
a/c resident, in a state of independence, in the mountainous district of 
Tiari, sixty thousand m the other mountainous distiicts, and from 
about thirty to forty thousand m the pi o\ nice of Uiamiah f Dr 
Wolff estimates them at a qiiaitei of a million ’ 

The peculiar opinions of Ncslorius, Pisliop of Constantinople, 
respecting the mode of union of the Divine and human natures iii 
Christ, and the fatal contioieisies to which they gave rise, among the 
Eastern Chuichcs, have been fullv de^ciibed in a former section of the 
Journal,!: a short reference to the subjC^’t 'rtfill theieforc be sufhcicnt 
in this account of the sect 

Ncstorius maintained the doctiine of there being Vwo persons as well 

* 2 Kings xvn 6 — “In the ninth year of lloshca the King of Assyria took 
Samaria, and earned Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in 
llahor, by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes ” 
f See a "Residence of Eight Years in Persia among the Nestorian Christians, 
with Notices of the Muhammadans" By the Rev Justin Perkins. Andover, 
IS4J This IS a work well worthy of repubhcation in this country 
! See page 1 19 Nestonus denies, in one of his^ letters to Cyril, the charge, 
that he taught that Christ has two different persons, as well as natures He 
wnlesf “ 1 approve that you pi each a distinction of natures in respect to the 
Divinity and humanity, and a conjunction of them in one person also, of the 
two nati'mes, there is one authority, one^ virtue, one power, and one person, 
according to one dignity ” — Bibltolh 'Oriental Clement Vattean tom iii,p 192 
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as two natures in Jesus Chnst, in refutation of the opposite error 
advanced by Eutycbcs of there being only one nature, os well as one 
person, or at least one will, in our Saviour, — the two natures being so 
blended and united in the person of Christ, as to become one nature, 
the human being, as it were, absorbed in the Divine , each of the tw o 
parties thus ran, as is so often the case in controversy, into an opjio- 
sitc extreme These errors would seriously affect the scriptural v lew 
of the doctrines of the atonement and of Christ’s sympathy with his 
Cliuich. The diffcicnces in question have been considered by some 
as merely disputes about words, and several of Ihoir Divines ceitainly 
appear, in their writings, to have held, in substance, an orthodox view 
of the doctrine of the incarnation Mr I'ltheiulge, however, makes 
tlie following judicious remarks on the subject m his valuable work, 
“ The Syiian Chu.ches " — 

" Some Milters liave iiideLil atteniptLcl to prove, that the Asiatic Nestonanism 
IS a liercsy only in name| but their suet ess in this liberal Lfftirt is more tliaii 
dubious, as the agreement betneeii the systems is only verbal and illusory The 
theological reader knows, that, in the Western ('Imrch, the leading terms iii that 
discussion, ‘ substance or essential being,’ ind ‘person,’ 

were in general used indiscriininately but among the Ncstonans it has 

been otherwise A personal substance in itself subsisting, they expressed by the 
Syriac word bnitoirc, which thus answered to the Greek hypostans, but while they 
retained the word piowjjoii, altered to parsopa, they alnays used it with ific 
restricted and detinue signiiication of a visible aspect, or personal appearance , a 
subsistence made manliest m some outward form to the sense of vision Thus, 
the datiic in the bush at llortb, they calUd the parsopa of God the I'ather, and 
the appearance of the descending dove at the baptism of our Lord, the parsopa oi 
the Holy Spirit With these uses of the terms in discussion, the later Nestoiian 
teachers had no difficulty in affirming a creed which slunild be vevbilly concur- 
rent vyith that of the Universal Church, namely, tint in the Redeemer there were 
two natures in one p< rson , meaning, that in the one personal appearance of Jesus 
Christ was seen the Sun of Gq(l ^^amfested in the flesh This uoiild seem at first 
sight to be suffiiicntly 'orrcct, but on a closer evctninntion the ridicnl error 
will still be detected hilst admitting the existence of the divine and hum in 
natures in the visible* person of the Saviour, when pressed uidi the old qtueslto 
vexata, ‘ Were these iTitnres united, and how ’ by a mere moral eoiisociatioii ’ or, 
so as to constitute, in an ineflablc manner, truly and substantially one Iir- 
maiiucl^' though employing the same general phraseology as other Christians, 
the genuine Ncstorian would be probably found to diverge as retidily from the 
truth, as did the most zealous founders of his school ” (Pp D2, 93 ) 

The sympathy felt for the cruel persecutions to which Ncstorius 
was subjected by his oyponents, contributed to the spread of his 
doctrines through Syria and Central Asia Tie was supported Ijy 
John, Patriarch of Antioch, and espccfally by Barsumas, the founder 
of the celebrated school of Nisibin, and bishop of tliat see. Many 
zealous and able missionaries wiere aent forth from this school, who 
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promulgated Christianity in Persia, Arabia, Tartary, China, and India 
The Nestonaiis being severely persecuted by the Byzantine Emperor, 
found a refuge in Peisia, under the protection of the Zoroastrian King, 
Firuz , they rapidly increased in numbers and influence, and one of 
their body having been named Archbishop of Scleucia, he became the 
head of all the Chiistians in Persia, and of the Nestorians in other 
countries, wherever they were settled • 

The Cliristians of Kurdistan form the principal remains of the 
ancient Ncstorian Church, but the Rev J Peikins represents them as 
stiongly objecting to the name of Nestormn They usually call them- 
selves Sn lam or Nazi am 

“ In conversation,” says Mi Pcikins, “ Mar Johannan objected to 
my calling him and his people Ne&tonans I asked him what I sliould 
call them, and he answered Chahlcam I inquiicd whether the 
Catholic Nestorians arc not called Chaldeans He acknowledged that 
they are, but added, ‘ Shall a few Catholic convcits from oui poojilo 
ariogatc to themselves the name of the whole nation ^ And must wc 
suricndcr up our name to them ^ Ke^torim wc do indeed respect, as 
one of our bishops, but oui nation is under no particular obligation 
to be called by Ins name, and no reason cvists why we should cease to 
be called Chaldeans f » 

The Jlev. Dr Wolff, among other notices of them in his “ Journal,” 
gives the following sketch of thcir history and present religious state 
— “The great body of Ncstorian Chiislians, quitted the Greek and 
Roman empne under the reign of Justinian, and sought protection 
from Nausherwan, King of Persia, J who assigned them a residence at 
Oromca, Maroga, Salmas, and Basbgela 'I'hcy foimcd four congrega- 
tions, headeil by four bishops, of whom ISIar Shimaun w'as the principal, 
whose family has ever since mauitaiiicd the sovcicigntj' ovei these 
tubes They oiiginallv amounted to fil^ ithousand families, and at 

* "Hesules occupying,” writes the Rev E Sinilh, “alinast to tVie exclusion of 
all other Chnstiaiis, tlie'rcgion which forms the luolern kiqrdom of Persia, they 
were, on the one side, numerous in Mcsopolaima and Arabia, had their metro- 
politans in Syria and Cyprus, and a bishop even in the island of Socotra, at the 
mouth of the Red Sea, and on the other, the Syrian Christians of Malabar were 
Nestorians, and received their bishops from Seleucia Ncstorian Churches existed 
in Transoxiana as far as Kashgar , in the distant regions of Mongolia, the great 
Khan of the Tartars held the rank of Presbyter in the Nestorian Church , and, 
if we may credit a raoniirnent subsequently discovered by Papal priests, Nes 
torian missionaries planted churches in the heart of Northern Chini ” — Smith 
and D&ight's Researches, pp 304, 335 , 

“ Residence,” &c , p. 105 

t At prs>sent, the Nestorian Patriarch resides at Diz, a village in the Hakari 
district * 
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one time exerted a very great influence in the empire of Persia At 
different times they have experienced very severe persecutions, and 
under the Mohammedan government were driven from their original 
residences into their present impregnable abode in the mounlanis 
of Kurdistan From what observations I was able to make, the 
worship of the Ncstorian Christians approaches the nearest to the 
original purity of Christianity of any Church m the world They arc 
totally free from the idolatry of the Popish Churches , neither images, 
saints, nor relics, arc admitted to their worship They even regard 
the apostles, though inspired, as not being objects of adoration ”* 

The llev Mr Perkins, who resided some time among them m the 
mountains, gives the following interesting details of their religious 
opinions — 

" The religious belief and practices of the Ncslonans,” hesa^s, “ arc much more 
simple and scriptural than those of other Orient il Christians They have the 
deepest abhorrence of all iinage-wuiship, auricular confession, the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, and many other corrupt dogmas and practices of the Papal, Greek, and 
Armenian Churches , while they cheiish (he highest rcvcieiice for the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and, in theory at least, exalt them far above all human traditions Their 
doctrinal tenets,sufar as 1 have learned them, are in general quite clearly expressed 
and correct On the inonientuus subject of the Divinity of Christ, in relation to 
which the charge of heresy is so violently thrown upon tlicin by the Papal and 
other Oriental sects, their belief is orthodox and scriptural The Ncslonans are 
veiy charitable towards other sects of nominal Christians, liberal in their views 
and feelings, and strongly desirous of improvement The Patriarch has repeatedly 
written to us expressing his joy and satisraction at our being among his people 
his gratitude for our i (Torts for their benefit, and his earnest prayers fur our 
prosperity And such has been the language, and apparently, the feelings of all 
classes of his people The four bishops of Uramtah and several of thi inostinted- 
ligcnt priests, are in our employ as assistants in our missionaiy labours They 
are engaged in the instriicuon and superintendence of schools and Sabbaih- 
schools , they preach the GoapeV engage in translation, and render other 
important assistance And the Parriarch and his brothers have often pledged to 
us the same co-operstit{,n, whenever we should be enabled to extend our labours 
into the mountains ^ndeed, ,the Nestorians may, with great propriety, be 
deiioniinatcd the Frotestauts of Asia " f 

Mr Perkins, howevei, in another p'tssage notices their prevailing 
religious errors and moral degeneracy — 

“ The Nestorians are still to a painful extent under the influence ot human, 
and many childish traditions They attach great importaiice to iheir periodic il 
fasts, wliitli are about as numerous as in the other JIastctii Churches, often to 
the neglect of integrity and purity of heart, and even of external morality 
As a people they are deeply degraded in mortis The vice of lying is alinost 

* Wolff’s Journal, yol in , pp 103,191 
f Perkins's" Residence," pp 20, 21 

Su ■ 
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universal among both ecclesiastics and people Intemperance is very prevalent 
The Sabbath is, to a great extent, regarded as a holiday And profanenesa and 
some other vices are very common Indeed, the mass of this people seem 
literally to have a name to live while they are dead " * 

The Church government of the Ncstorians closely resembles that of 
the Armenians, they have nine ecclc‘>iastical orders or ranks All aic 
allow ed to marry, except the bishop , the t oice of the pcojile is consulted 
, in the election of a bishop, who is conseciated by the Patriarch A can- 
didate for this otlicc must abstain from animal food, except fish, eggs, 
milk, butter, and cheese j and his mother must have followed the same 
rule while nursing him at the breast Tlie praisew oitliy Christian enter- 

prise of the American missionaries lor the religious icformation of 
the Nestoriaiis was much impeded, in 1810, by the incmsioii of the 
Kurds, into their mountain letreat, which was fullow'cd by the horrible 
massacre of above 4 000 of these most interesting pcojile The Mis- 
sionaries bale been, also, greatly opposed by the intiignos of the 
Jesuits and ol the Russian agents One of the newest expedients ot 
the Papal court to tempt the Nestorians to acknowledge the Pope’s 
supicmacy, was repoited to the Rev Mi Perkins, duiiiig Iiis lesidence 
among them, to have been an offer to canonize Neato) 1 // 9 , whose name 
and memory e\ ery Papist has been foi centuries reqiiiicd to citi se Ilut 
file missioiiaiics are piosecutiiig their lahouis with unwearying /cal, 
and they have already been blessed with very encoiu aging results , 
they are trying the plan of instructing the native clergy, so as to 
introduce a revival of pure religion, without disturbing their present 
ecclesiastical organi/alion 

9 

RISE, GROWrU, AND DECLINE OF THE OP TOMAN KVIPIRE;. 

r 

The rise and progicss of tho Ottom^an empiic may be referred 
to three leading causes 1st Tlie ^Idgonerate and fallen con- 
dition of the Eastern empire , 2d Tlic hitter animosities of 
the Greeks and* Latins, and 3d. Tljp decided superiority of 
the Turks in military discipline and tactics, as well as in 
natural courage and union, ov^er the divided and enfeebled 
nations of Christendom, ^ucas Sylvius, afterwards Pius Id , 
tlius describes tlic state of Christendom in tlie fifteenth 
century — 

“It IS a body without a head, a repuhhe without laws or magis- 
'tratfcs The Pope and the. Emperor may shine as lofty titles, as 
splendid images , hut they aie unable to command, and none aic 
willing* to obey Every state has a. separate prince, and every prince 

• “ Residence among the Nestorians,” pp 21,22 
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has a separate interest What eloquence eould unite so manj dis- 
cordant and hostile powers under tlie same standard'’ Could thej he 
assembled in arms, who would dare to assume the oflice of gcneial ■’ 
What order could be maintained'’ — what military discipline'’ Wlio 
could undertake to feed such an enormous multitude’’ Who would 
understand their various languages, oi dncct their sliangc and incom- 
patible maiincis? What mortal could reconcile the English with 
the French, Genoa with Aragon, the Germans with the natives ol 
Hungary and Bohemia'’ If a small nunihei enlisted in the holy wai, 
they must be overthrown by the Infidels if many, by then own 
weight and coniusion ” * 

The invention of gunpowdei might, notwithstanding all these 
disadvantages, have enabled the Christians to tiiiimph ovei 
their formidable foes, “but,” says Gibbon, “ it was. disclosed 
to the Turks by the tieachery of apostates, iiiid the selhsh 
policy of rivals , and the Sultan had sense to adopt, and wealth 
to reward the talents of a Christian engineci Tlic Genoese, 
who transported Ainurath into Europe, must be accused as his 
preceptors, qnd it was probably by then hands, that Iiis cannon 
was cast and diiectcd at the siege of Constantinople ’’f * 

In the com so of the tenth and eleventli centiiiics, scveial 
princes of the family of the Seljukian-Turkish Sultans, who 
icigiu'd in Teisiia, founded foui SuUanics near the Eiiphiatcs, 
on the rums of the Grecian Eastern Empiic, — those oi Buy dad, 
oi Dffinn'ieu<i, of Aleppo, and ot Jiomum The Gicck chiefs and 
cleigy basely facilitated the subjugation of their eountiy, and 
the destruction of their rali'jion, by foimiii" alliances with the 
Turkish princes, in oidei, with then assistance, to gratify their 
feelings of jealousy and levcngc, by the dest|uction ot then 
rivals and enemies, *tho Latins, they iniquitously connived even 
at the marriage of a Chiistian piincess with the Moiiaininedan 
Emir, Orchaii. Tliey were guilty of the same sin as the 
Egyptian Monophysites, who, in older to be revenged of the 
persecutions which they suifered fioin the orthodox Greek 
Church, called in the aid, of the Saracen Moslems, the unfaith- 
fulness of both was justly punished by God deli vet ing them 
ovei to the cruel boriflage of then Infidel allies. 

In the thirteenth century, nupicious tribes of Tmks,- inking 

t iind chap Kv p (53 , 


* Gibbon, olmp kvii 
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advantage of the dissensions existing in tiie Mogul Empiie, had 
movQd forward into Airaenia, under Solyman, who was di owned 
in attempting to cross the Euphrates. His successor, Ertogrul, 
formed an alliance with the Sultan of Iconium against tiic 
Moguls, and after completely expelling the Tartars from Asia 
Minor, proceeded to attack the Christians, with the design of 
destroying then empire in the East Then commenced the 
fulfilment of the command, “ Loose tlie four angels which aie 
bound in the great nvei Euphrates” ... “ and the number 

of the airay of the hoi semen were two hundred thousand 
thousand ” • 

Othman, the distinguished successor and son of Ertogrul, and 
founder of the Ottoman Empire, subjugated Bithyina, and estab- 
lished the seat ol his Government at liyrsa (liioiissa). About 
the middle of the fourteenth century, the Tiiiks having cio'^'^cd 
over to Europe, and taken Adnanople, the Emperoi, John 
PaliBologus, was compelled by their leader, Sultan Amurat, 
to conclude a humiliating treaty Tlie celobiated Baja/ct, the 
eiiccessoi of Amurat, fiirtliei obliged him to destroy the fort of 
Galata, and to admit a Turkish judge into the city. 

The final destruction of the Eastern empire was, however, 
delayed for some years, in consequence of the complete defeat 
and subjugation of Bajazet and the Tuiks by the celebrated 
Mogul piince, Tamerlane (Tiiiiour), a descendant of the gieat 
Mogul Emperoi, Gcngis Khan After the conquest of Peisia, 
and of a considerable part of lai/ia and Syria, Tamerlane 
took possession of' I’hiygia, and Established the sfat of his 
Empire at Saraarcand, where lie received^ the homage of all 
the princes of the East. Tliough illiterat'’ himself, he en- 
couraged learning, and made Samarcand the centre of liteiatuie 
and the fine arts 

Subsequenjtly to the death of Tamerlane, and dismemberment 
of his domitiioiis, the Turks resumed their efforts for the sub- 
version of the Eastern empire, the siege of Constantinople was 
renewed by Mahomet II , son of ' the philosophic Sultan 
Amurat II , and, after a'resistancc of forty-nine days, the city 
Biiriendered The Emperor Constantine was slain, and the 
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Eastern empire of the Romans finally extinguished, a.d 1453, 
after having subsisted 1 123 years from the building of its capital 
by Constantine the Great The Imperial edifices were pre- 
served, and the churches converted into mosques , though com- 
plete tolciation was granted to the Christians in the exercise 
of their religion. 

The triumph of the Turks was in a gieat degree owing to the , 
discord and disunion which existed among the besieged Christians. 
So great was the sectarian animosity piev'aihng between the 
Greeks and Latins, that even the prospect of immediate destruc- 
tion failed in seeming n temporary reconciliation for the 
common defence of then homes and families. The Emperor 
Constantine, shortly befoie the siege, had sought assistance 
from the Pope, and proposed a reunion of the two Chinches. 
'I'lic Pope had sent a delegate to Constantinople, and the 
followers of the two Churches joined in the Cathedral of St. 
Sophia, in the celebration of the mass, the names of the two 
Pontiffs being solemnly commemorated 

“ Hut,” says Gibbon, “the dross and language of the Latin priost 
who officiated at the altar, wore an object of scandal , and it was 
observed with honor, that he consecrated n cake or wafer ot 
vuleaicned bread, and poured cold water into the cup of the sacra- 
ment . . 

“ According to the advice of Gcnnadius, the religious virgins, as pure 
as angels, and .is proud as demons, rejected the act of union, and 
abjured all communion with tlic present and future associates of the 
Latin®, and tlicir c\amplc»vLas applauded and mutated bj the greatest 
part of the clergy and people * The devout Gre^s dispersed Iheinschcs 
111 llie taverns diarjk confusion to the slaves of the Pope, emptied their 
glasses 111 honour «f the image of the holy Virgin , and besought her 
to defend against Mahomet, tlie city which she had formerly saved 
flora Chosroes and the Chagan In the double intoxication of zeal and 
wine, they valiantly exclaimed, ‘ What occasion have wo for succour, 
or union, or Latins^ far from us be the worship oT the Azyinitcs'’ 
Dunng the winter that preceded the Turkish conquest, the nation was 
distracted by this epidemical frenzy, and the season of Lent, and the 
approach of Easter, instead of breathing chanty and love, served on^y 
to fortify the obstmivcy and influence of the zealots The confessors 
scrutini/cd and alarmed the conscience of their votaries, and a rigorous 
penance was imposed on those," wh'* had ^received the communion 
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fiom a piicst, who had g^on an express or tacit consent to the union. 

. . . No sooner had the church of St Sophia been polluted by 

the Latin sacrifice, tlian it was deserted ns a Jewish synagogue, or a 
lieathen temple, by the clergy and people and a vast and gloomy 
silence proailed in that vciieiable dome, which had so often smoked 
with ii cloud of incense, blazed with innumerable lights, and icsouiided 
w ith the 1 oice of piaj ei and thanksgiving The heretics wore the most 
, odious of heretics and Infidels, and the first Minister of the empire, 
the gloat Duke, was heaid to declare, that he had rather behold in 
f'onstantiiiOjilc the tilrbaii of Mahomet, than the Pope’s tiara, or a 
caidinars hat • A sentiment so unworthy of Christians and patriots, 
was familiar and fatal to the Greeks the Emperor was depiivcdof 
the affection and suppoit of his snhjeets , and their nntne cowardice 
was sanctified bj resignation to the Divine decree, or the visionaiy 
hope of a miraculous dehveiancc ” 

This outline of tlic use of the Tuikisli, and downfall of the 
Eastern empire, cannot be better concluded than by the following 
excellent icfleetioiis of a lecent wiiter — 

“ Upwards of 800 )(ais had elapsed since the capture of Jeiusalcm 
bj the Sdiacen Omai During that piolonged pciiod, fne Hood of 
Mahommedaii in\asion, with occasional hinderanccs and inteiruptions, 
had adsanced, until oicr tlic enliie of those sast dominions, which 
had once been swajed by the sceptre of a Clinstian Sovereign, the 
powei of tlie Moslem was established Sui rounded by his viriers and 
guards, the conqucioi passed in triumph through the gate of St 
llomanus ‘At the principal dooi of St Sophia, the great Church of 
Coiistantmople, on the com])letion of which Justinian the Emprtor is 
said to have exclaimed, ‘I have ouUhiiic thee, 0 Solomon’’ he 
alighted from his hois* and entered thcJ>dome It was crowded with 
the unequivocal evidences of Gieek idolatry, that smful con option of 
the pure simplicity, of Gospel truth wliyih bait at last brought 
down upon a guilty people the indignant stroke of justly-merited 
rclrilmtioii Omar, on his conquest of Jeiusalcm, elected a. mosque 
on the site of Solomon’s temple Mahommed ordered St Sophia to 
be cleansed of its pictures and crosses and elaboiatc instruments of 
sujierslition, and transformed it into a mosque, where, on the next 
Enday, the ^luezzin, from the loftiest turret, invited the Moslems to 
prayei, and the Sultan, on the great altar,* performed tlic namaz of 
fraytfr and thanksgiving The follower of the false prophet thus 

* “ ^aKiokiov, KaXvTTTpa, may bo fairly translated a caidinal’s hut The 
diffvHiKO of the Greek and Latin habits embittered tlie schism ” 
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triumphed over both Jew and nominal Christian, and it was permitted 
so to be, because, on tlie part of each, there had been the rejection of 
Christ The rejection of the truth of the Gospel is the rejection of 
Christ Himself . The Scriptures were set aside, permitted to 
fall into an obsolete language, and withdrawn from circulation Fond 
devices and vain inventions, surreptitiously introduced, first interfered 
with, and eventually neutralized, the wholesome action of revealed 
truth Christ was displaced from his own Gospel AVhat could be , 
more displeasing to God, than that, while the name and profession of 
Christianity were retained, the life and cubstaricc of sound doctrine 
should be removed, and worthless materials substituted m their place >* 

. Such a deteriorated Christianity not only ceases to benefit, 
but becomes a positive impediment and hindcrance It bears the name 
of Christianity, j et misrepresents it , and men of another creed, like 
the Moslem or the Jew, observant of its idolatry, and not doubting 
but that it really is that which it assumes to he, become prejudiced 
against Christianity, and turn their backs upon it as a worthless 
sjstem Such departures from the simplicity of the Gospel bring 
down on nations and Churches retributive dispensations Hence the 
victoiy of the IMoslem ‘I will send him against an hypocritical 
nation ’ ” * • 


While the nations of Europe were sunk, duiing the dark 
ages, m a state of gross ignorance and degiadatioii, undei tli^ 
oppressive and debasing influence of the spiritual power of the 
Popish apostasy, the Ottoman Empire continued for a long 
perjod powerful, piospcrous, and comparatively enlightened; 
for many of its sovereigns were accomplished men, who favoured 
literatiiie and the scien'jds. “Except in a single instance,” ro- 
maiks Gibbon, “a period of nine reigns, and^65 year**, is occupied 
from tlie elcvatiorjof Othman to the death of Solyman, by a rare 
sciies of Warlike Und actiVe princes, who impressed their subjects 
with obedience, and tlioir enemies with terror ” The Turkish 
empire offeicd a icfuge to the men of leaining, who were 
persecuted and banished from otliei countnes by political tyranny, 
or ecclesiastical bigotry The Sultans directed a college and 
library to be added to every mosque, they availed themselves of 
the learning of the Greeks, and had the works of Aristotle and 
Plato translated in«to Tuikish Among other arts, they were 
distinguished for tlieir supeiioi skill in that of nai^igation. 

* “ Cliurdi Missionary Intclbgrnocr,” August, 1851 
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They acquired in all these ways a decided superiority over the 
Christian nations, wliioh was maintained for between two and 
three centuries; they often waged war against them with gieat 
success by land and by sea, and carried their victorious arms 
into Europe, as far as the walls of Vienna. 

The constitution of the Ottoman Power being, however, 
founded on the corrupt piinciplcs of man in Ins fallen and unre- 
iicwed state, and upheld by a false creed, wanted the elements 
of durability, ,and contained within itself the seeds of decay. 
After the reign of Mahomet III , a.d. 1617, the superiority of 
the Turks over the surrounding nations received a decided 
chock, a consideiablc poition of their conquests in Asia 
being wrested from them by the Persians, undci Schah Abbas 
the Great The Christian nations began to awake in the 
sixteenth ccntuiy out of then prolonged state of mental 
decrepitude and lethargy, through the united influence of 
the invention of the art of punting, and consequent revival 
of learning, and of the emancipation obtained at the Re- 
formation, in sonic parts of Europe, from the dark spiritual 
thraldom of Popery. The impulse given by the concui- 
rcnco of these happy events to the free expansion of 
fhe human mind, aftci it had been crippled for ages, 
and to the dissemination of the pure doctrines and precepts 
of the Bible, led to the rapid progress of the arts, sciences, and 
liteiature, and to a coi responding gieat advancement ui'all 
branches of civilization. The Turksj, being less accessible to 
such influences, owdng to the abiofutc character of their 
political and religious institutions, remained stationary, or 
rather began to suffer a process of declension. They had been 
specially raised up by God for the chastisement of apostate Chris- 
tendom, and were left to decay through their own innate 
corruption, after the pui poses of their mission had been accom- 
plished. The following extract from Gibbon, quoted by a 
recent writer, contrasts in a striking manner the rise and 
decline of the Turks : — • 

* “ The Turk is grown old luid decrepit , a thousand ycari or nearly 
base rolled over his head since the first dawn of his power broke on 
the terrified senses of Mahmoud^of Ghuznee. That wise and powerful 
ruler had heard a rumour of a, rising power in the northern steppes, 
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and he sent messengers to ally himself with the powerful patriarchs of 
the house of Seljuk The alliance was accorded, but the promised aid 
proved so formidable that Mahmoud at once iccognised the future 
ruleis of Asia From far Bokhara, the answer of Ismael, the Turkman 
chief, was sent to the following effect, as told by Gibbon — ‘ If you 
send,’ replied Ismael, ‘ one of these arrows into our camp, 50,000 of 
your servants will mount on horseback ’ ‘ And if that number,’ con- 
tinued Mahmoud, ‘he not sufficient'** ‘Send this second arrow to . 
the horde of Balik, and you will find 50,000 more ’ ' But,’ said the 
Gu7nevide, dissembling his anxiety, ‘if I should stand iii need of the 
whole force of your kindred tribes ’ ‘ Despatch my bow ,’ w as the 
last reply of Ismael, ‘and the summons wnll be obeyed by 200,000 
horse ’ Since that day nine centiuies of vicissitudes have passed over 
the tnbes, and they now stand ovpttliiig the long-anticipatcd doom 
that is to roll them back from Kurope upon Asia , for many a year 
have they buried their dead at Scutari, in the hope that the bones nt 
their fathers would be safer from defilement at the hands of the 
Yaoora (Infidels) if they reposed on the Asiatic shore ” 

Among the causes of the degeneration of the Turks, polygamy 
and concubinage have nut been the least influential Most of 
the Soveieigns and Gianclees are born of fcunalc slaves, and the 
physical, as well as intellectual dcteiioration of the race is the 
natuial result of the li'bits of life insepaiablo from such a 
vicious social system. The strict seclusion of mothers and 
children in the harem, the indolent lives they lead, and the 
total neglect of their education, inevitably tend to create feeble- 
ness of body and effeminacy of character , so that many of the 
Sultans, after Solyman,^ are justly reported to have been either 
tyrants oi fools. Theic is^rauch truth in Ihe following lemaiks 
of a writei, on thp dilhculties and discouragements to which the 
lower classes of ^le Tuikish population are exposed with respect 
to marriage, in consequence of the ignoiance and compulsory 
seclusion of the women — “ In Constantinople, a Turkish lady 
will never take a white servant-maid She must be a black — 
and a slave-trade from Nubia is got up to satisfy licr. The 
question that naturally aiises here is, what becomes of tlie 
female progeny ot the 'poor jn Constantinople ? To this one is 
sorry to have to rjfeply, that the very poor in Constantinople 
have no progeny, because they can seldom mairy. We know 
not exactly the number of 'femules in the Turkish capital, 
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winch makes up a population of seven or eight hundred 
thouband ; but the number, whatever it is very tinfairly and 
unnaturally divided , for whilst the harcin of the rich teems 
with women, there are few in the lowe&t chibbos of the popula- 
tion, and not many inoic in the class above it A wife is 
expensive in any countiy, but in Turkey moie than any- 
where else, indsniucli as a Turkish wife is not fit for or 
capable of laboui of any kind She could not sweep a room, 
she diiist not go "to luaiket , she must have a slave to 
perform these menial offices And there is besides the expense 
of decorating, covering, and immuring a wife — another neces- 
sity of Mahometanism. Few laboui ing men, then, not even 
the artisans, can afford a wife. When a poor Tuik does grow 
old or sicken unto death, how fearful is his fate ’ For him 
there is no hospital, for him there is no physician , no woman 
tends his couch, no son, no daughter, pays to him the last 
melancholy duties That mere animal life which in luxury is 
the inhcntanee of the iich, is in poverty and destitution the only 
law of the poor”* It is obvious, that such a slate *of society 
must powerfully tend to counteract the oidinary increase of 
population, and prove a great encouragement to the woist vices 

The ficqucnt compulsory levies of men required foi the 
aimies of Sovereigns who wcie almost constantly engaged in 
foreign copquest, drained the country of a huge portion of its 
male population, and created a deficiency of haiidb foe 'the 
cultivation of the land and othei iiidu.^trial pm suits. 

One very scrioiis» result of tlicl' dccicase of the popula- 
tion has been the foiination in many localities of unhealthy 
marshes, in consequence of the neglect of drainage, and of the 
channels, by which rivers and lakes discharge their waters into 
the sea, becoming clicked up with alluvial deposits. Pe.stilcntial 
fevers have tlius been created, by which a considerable number 
of the people are annually destioyed. All these causes, when 
combined, fully account for the remarkable fact of the gradual 
depopulation of the Turkish Empire, noticed by many wi iters; 
and k 18 a striking circumstance, that the decrease of population 

* “ ^,hc Greek and the Turk ” See oleo cxuinplo of lliu abuses of 
Polygamy, Appendix, ' 
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IS so much more rapid among the Moslems than the Christians, 
that in European Turkey the Chiistians now out-number the 
Turks, while in former times they only formed a binall minoiity 
The poweiful law of our creation, bidding us “iiicicase and 
multiply,” has been completely subvei ted as regards the Moslem 
population, showing that some mighty evil is at work Q’Jiese 
statements will be fully conliimed by some extiacts from tlic 
writings of two intelligent observers — 

■ 

“ Flic hundred villages,” Mr "Walpole says, “aie not now found m 
the district ol Meidm (in Mesopotamia), which once possessed sixteen 
hundicd Cyprus, befoie the Tuikish conquest, contained 14,000 vil- 
lages Til two iiisuiiections, great numbers of the inhabitants were 
hlain , a dreadful mortahtv' was occasioned by the plague in 1624, and 
in less than fifty years fiom that time, 700 villages only could he 
found Three hundred weie once tomprehended in a ])art of the 
pasliahk ol Aleppo, now tontaining less than onc-third of the number 
Many towns aie inenUoiied in the history of the kcahphs, which no 
longer exist , the site of otlicrs may be traced on the loute from Bag- 
dad to Mosul The reservoirs and canals, by which the fertility of 

Pdloslme, ftvria, Egypt, and Babylonia, under the Saracens aryl 
Mamlouks, was augmented and improved, have been neglected 
A melancholy illustration of tlie depopulated state of large tr.scts of 
country, is afforded by the view of those extensive cemeteries so 
frequently passed by the tiavcller in his route Scaicely any vestiges 
of the villages which once flouiishcd neai them are now seen The 
incursions of robbers, the calaniilies of wai and pestilence,* have com- 
pelled the inhabitants to remove to othei distucts The countries 
between the Tigris and tJjC Euphiatcs, once dislingui'-hed foi their 
populousiioss, are consigned lo rum and ncglcit , and the inhabitants 
retire to villages on the banks of nvcis, where they aie less harassed 
by the predatory q^taeks of the Arabs ” * 

“ It IS a consequence of the depopulated and neglected state of 
Greece, Asia, and Syria,” remarks Mi Hawkins, “that there is no 
considerable district which is not exposed in some degree to the effects 
of a corrupted atmosphere The spots in Greece where the malaiia 
is most noxious, are salt-vvoiks and nce-grouiuls , and we meet with a 
striking example of the formci at Milo, where, since the bcgiiiiiiTig of 
the last century, when Ihe island was visited by Tournefort, four- 
fifths of the populatiqn have been lost in consequence of the establish- 

* “ Walpole’s Memoirs reUliiig to Turkey," p 9 See also “ Eton’nSurvey," 
p 276 
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ment of a small salt-Avork Patras, a place celebrated in the time of 
Cicero for the salubrity of the air, has become unlicallhy, because the 
plain around it is subject to irrigation In Attica, a country once 
distinguished for the puiity of its air and climate, the effects of the 
disorder arc felt at Marathon , and the streams of the Ccphissus, 
which are wholly consumed in irrigation, diffuse it through the plain 
of Athens ” * 

The prospeiity of an abbolute form of government essentially 
depends on the quahncntiuns of its licad, and though the 
progress of knowledge and civilization has been encouraged 
by some of the Sultans, it is the general tendency of 
despotism to impose limits and restraints upon improvement, 
and more oi less to fetter the human understanding The 
latalivsm and carnal nature of Islamism greatly favour, also, a 
spirit of iinpiovidencc, indolence, and sensuality among the 
people, which contiibute to paralyze their energies and extin- 
guish all public and puvate enterprise. The general prosperity 
of the Empire has been consideiably impaired, also, by the 
gross abuses prevailing in every department of the rdministra- 
tlon of the government, all the officials robbing, ns before stated, 
those below them, that they might bribe those above them 
The commerce oP the country was greatly diniiiiished by 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, previous to which 
the produce of India and China was conveyed to the ports of 
Egypt and Syria, cither by caravans overland, or thiouglidho 
Gulf of Persia and the Red Sea 

Besides the foregoing causes of dreary, there are others con- 
nected with the poculiai structure of society among the Moslems, 
and with the law's regulating the tenuieof prdperty, which have 
still moie jiowerfully contributed to the same result. 

The principle of the equality of all men in the sight of God 
inculcated by the Koran, led to the introduction of the demo- 
cratic element, as the basis of the social fabric at the origin of 
Mohammedanism. The following cuiious anecdote quoted by 
Ubicini, from Sylvestre de Sacy, affonis a good illustration of 
his /act — 

“ The Khahf Omer having one day received n present of some 

• " Walpole,” p 1.1, 
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striped linen of Yemen, divided it among his Mussulman followers, and 
was exhorting them to make war against the Infidels, when one of the 
assembly rising up, intcrrujited him, saying, ‘ We shall not obey thee ’ 

' Why!* ' asked Omcr ‘ llecausc,' replied the Moslem, * thou hast sought 
to distinguish thyself from us by a special preference’ ‘In what 
manner asked Omer ‘ When,’ replied the Moslem, ‘ thou dividedst 
among us this linen of Yemen, each received one piece, reserving only 
one for thjsclf Now, this could not suffice to make a robe, and yet , 
we see thou hast to-day a complete one, thou art tall, and if thou 
hadst not reserved for thyself a larger share of the linen tlian ours, thou 
couldst not have made a robe ’ Omer, turning to his son Abd-Allah, 
told him, ‘ Ansn or this man ' Ahd-Allah rising up said, ‘ When 
Omer, prince of the faithful, wished to make himself a robe of his 
piece of linen, it was found insufficient, conscqucntlv, I gave him a 
portion of mine to complete his robe ’ * Very well,’ said the Moslem, 

‘ if such be the case, Omer, w’c shall obey thee ’” 

Although, in conaequcnco of the Moslems liaving raised 
themselves to power as a nation by the sword, some modifica- 
tions m the law of equality were introduced by the necessity of 
submitting to the absolute forms of a military Government, the 
demociatic piinciple continued to iiiffuuncc the cliaiactci of the 
people, and to poivade in a considerable degiee tlicir* social 
institutions, 'i'hus, no hereditary titles or rights of piimii- 
geniture exist m Tuikey, except in the family of tlie Sultan, 
as being lineally descended fiom Mahomet, and m which the 
light of succession has generally been attached to’ the eldest 
surviving male of the imperial family, though sometimes usurped 
by the oldest son of the Ssultan * The distinctions of birth have 

•' t t 

* The Koian on-ludoa by a Sahe law women from suceesiiinn to the 
throne, in the fotV"Oig words “No happiness, no safity for a people 
governed by a woman ” The noiumation to the kliaLfat, after the deatli of 
Mahomet, was at first elective among his four assoeiates, Ebou Beklr, Omer, 
Osman, and Ah I’lio title then passed to the Hem l/mmene (Ommiadcs), 
111 the person of Moawie, or Ommic, chief of the dynasty, oiid whose 
father, Ebou Sofian, had been one of the most determined opponents of 
Mahomet Moawid made the khalifat liereJitary in hia family, establisliing 
the nght of prunogcnitute, after hIucIi it ceased for cvci to be eloctivi 
The supreme authority next descended ^o tlie Abassides through vAbb «, 
who was unile of the Prophet, and belonged to the Sliiitc sect Tlicy 
transferred the seat of the khalifat fiom B.imaseus to Cufi^ tlien to 
Haschenna, on the Euphrates, anJ lastly to Bagdad. After the conquest of 
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been so completely abolished, that even family names are 
wanting , the only exceptions have been those of a few families 
of the Ulemas, and of some pashas of provinces, who, under 
weak soveieigns, ha\e usuiped the supreme authority, and 
secured its ti aiismissioii to then descendants; such was the 
case with the late Mehemct Ah, in Egypt. The subdivision of 
pioperty among the wives and children in eveiy family, enforced 
by the Koian, was unfavourable also to the accumulation of 
hereditary wealth, ' and these two causes have operated in 
preventing the formation of any anstociacy. 

In Persia, however, the influence of the democratic principle 
has been more limited, and there always has existed an hereditary 
nobility, whose vices were often satirized by then poets. 

The difficulties of acquiring hinded piopcity, the uncertainty 
of its tenure, and the heavy taxes imposed upon the pioducc of 
industry, have equally tended to prevent the creation of an 
independent middle class of society The only channels open, 
therefore, for the attainment of power and wealth have been the 

a 

Persia, by tho Moguls, a D 1258, the title of khalif was pro8Ci\ptl in tlie 
family 01 the Abassidts, wlioJiad rctreatid into Jigypt, till 1517, but without 
any temporal possessions, or st-cular power Sultan Stlnn I , liaviiig 
ooiiquercd I'^gviil, and t.ikcu prisoner Mahomet XII, the hi“t ot the 
Abassides, obtaintd from liiin a formal renunciation in his facoui of Ihi 
rights and insignia ol the khalifat, vi/ , the standard, the swoid, and the 
mantle of Mahomet, a renunciation confirincd tlio following year, by tlio 
delivery to the Sultan ot the keys of the Tcipple ot Mecca, by tho Slunf 
Motininmed-Aboul-llerekiat Tlic spiritiui^ ftuthonty attaeheil to tlie 
khaliiit, then pissed from the Shale sect, to their bitter ciuinus tlio 
Sonmtes The Hlnilis, howcvci, deny this alhliation, awl will only acknow- 
ledge as kliahfs, the twohe Iniums, of whom AR was the Jiicf ancestor, and 
tlio last of whom, Moliammed-Jlcn Ilassnn, they pretend disappeared m 
a grotto near llcUn, in 873 It is behoved by the Persians, that he still 
lives invisible in that grotto, and wiU again appear at tho end ol the world , 
under the name ot'Mehdi (Guide) 

From the time tlio khahlat censed to bo elective, its spiritual intluonco 
ost much of its prestige in tlie eyes of tlie people , and in fact, no khahf 
ever pretended to be on an equality with tbo Prophet, or actually to occupy 
ITis plri^e as spiritual head of the Church Wlien Ebqu-Bekir offered public 
prajers after the death of Mahomet, he took special care not to ascend into 
the PropJret’s chair, but stood on one, of the steps , Omer and Osman 
followed the same example 
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public olllces of the state. Tliese offices are open to all Moslems, 
however poor and obscure, not excepting slaves , they arc 
bestowed by the favour and caprice of those in authoiity, and 
can be obtained for money, without any regard to merit. Ill- 
gotten wealth and power are almost always abused, and the 
extravagance, immoiahty, and tyianny pervading every bianch 
of the machinery of the state, have already been fully described.* 

The same arbitrary, irresponsible will by winch men are raised 
to the highest state offices can at any mdment depose them, 
and, in former times, decapitation or strangling was not iinfre- 
quently their fate. Thus the man standing at the pinnacle of 
power one day, is often cast down the next to the lowest station 
among the people, wl'ile the pooieat and humblest individual 
may as suddenly be raised to the top of the social hiddci. 
These sudden and frequent vicissitudes of foitunc excite no 
surprise in Turkey, and arc submitted to with stoical passive 
ness, as the iirevcraiblo decrees of Piovideiice One effect of 
such usages has been to inspire the common people with a great 
disregard foi those in authority, whom they arc apt to despise 
as slaves The indcpondonco of every Moslem, not iiiider 
government authority, is so completely secured by the Koian, 
that the poorest subject can at any time claim admission int6 
the presence of the Giund Vi/.icr, oi any otiici high officei , and 
It IS a ciiiious sight to witness the audiencc-hall of the Prime 
Minister, filled with persons of every class , the richly-dressed 
Pasha, the tatteied begga”, the wild-looking Dervish, all congre- 
gated together without dis’inction of rank 

Another remarkable light granted by the Koian to every 
Moslem is that f’j.llcd the Aman. A law of the Koran, termed 
djthad, requires of all Moslems to carry on a perpetual holy war 
against the Infidels (Chiistians, Jews, and P.igans), who are 
called karbi. The Aman invests eveiy free Moslem witli the 
power of suspending for himself and for his whole nation the 
effect of the djihad in favour of any harhi^ or community of 
Aariw, in virtue of wlhcli, peifcct bccuiity of life and property 
IS granted to them for ever. 

The right of the Aman is possessed also by every Turkish 

• Slc pngt 5% 
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free woman. While the Moslem considers himself superior by 
nature to the woman, he admits that, in the eyes of the law, 
she is a moral and responsible being, having rights and duties, 
both civil and religious ; for, in the absence of men she can 
oflTiciatc as Imam^ by repeating the appointed forms of prayer. 
The Moslems are enjoined, by the Koran, to look upon woman 
as God’s greatest blessing, and are bound by law to provide 
liberally for her and all her household, over which she is 
empowered to rule With undisputed authority. 

The spirit of democratic independence nourished by these 
privileges, has also been strengthened by the formation among the 
artisans of corporations, regulated by laws of their own making, 
and constituting small self-governing democracies, independent, 
in some degree, of the state, which they have at times 'et at 
defiance At one period, there were one hundred and forty- 
eight of these corpoiations, and they have often established 
monopolies so oppiessive to the community at laige, that Sul- 
tans have been obliged to have recourse to the summary pro- 
cess of hanging a butcher or a baker over his dodr-po&t, for 
unjustly enhancing the puce of provisions, or selling by false 
weights The purest type of the true independent Moslem is 
to be found iii the landowner, who lives on his piopcrty, wholly 
unconnected with public alfaiis He is proud of the perfect 
freedom secured him by the law, but is geneially temperate in 
his habits, and attentive to his duties, and conforms, mjn'ost 
respects, his outwai d conduct to the, morality of the Koran ; 
not being exposed ,*o the teniptutiins surrounding those in 
power, he is less tainted with then vices 

The necessary .lesult of such a staU* of soiyety lias been to 
prevent the formation of that intelligent, wealthy, independent 
aiistocracy and middle class, which are the greatest sources of 
national strength and stability, and from which all places of 
public trust can be supplied with well-qualified, respectable 
agents The higher state offices in Turkey are consequently 
held by bigoted, lapacious Pashas, who) with few exceptions, 
4*ave*owed their rise to ipere accident, or to military talent, 
and are generally uneducated men, who may have obtained 
degrees' from the Ulema Qolleges by means of favour and 
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bribery When the Sultan happens not to be a man of firm 
character, the empire is ruled by these Pashas, who constitute 
an unprincipled, egotistic oligarchy, seldom eontaiinng any men 
of merit, and under the influence of the fanatic association of 
Ulemas. They govern solely for the maintenance of their own 
power, and their tyrannical conduct has sometimes led to insui- 
rectionary outbreaks among the people. 

It has already been stated, that, at the conquest, the lands of 
the empire were divided into three classes,* a thud for the 
state, a third for private Turkish subjects, either IMoslem or 
Christian, and a thud for the Mosques All uncultivated 
lands, such as correspond to our common^, and which, in many 
districts, are of immense extent, belong, by law, to whosoevei 
bungs them into cultivation, whether Moslem oi Christian, and 
tins IS desciibed as lestonng them to hie No foreignei is 
allowed tlie right of puicliasing oi holding landed or other 
immoveable property. 

The amount pruate piopcity has been gieatly dimiiiislied, 
ind a large pioportion rnoitgagcd, as eeclesiastical piopeity^, 
to the mosques, so that the ecclesiastical, oi Ulema body, aie 
now .stated to be iti possesDion of above two-tliiids of the laud 
of the empire, 'llie great inducement to piivate landownois 
for making these tiaiisfeis, has been the fact of the land 
of the raosque.s being subject neithei to coiifisc.Uioii .Jior taxes 
These transactions, which aic called Vtihufi,, are desciibcd 
as follows, by Ubicmi — ^ 

“ Suppose Said to be tlu» possessor of a itcal estate of 100,000 
plastics, winch lie desiics to scciue ficm tlic lapacity of tlie (joscin- 
ment, and lo prcseiSe lor Ins diicct issue He ccvles it to a mosque, 
which gnes him m\xthange a sum of 10,000 piasties , but tins cession 
IS fictitious Said, by a payment of liflCLn per cent on the sum he 
has leceivod, or 15,000 jnastres a jear, continues to ictaiii the peijietiial 
usufruct of hi3 estate, with a power of Iraiismitling it to Ins childitii 
He IS safe from all confiscations and fiom forced sales, eithei by his 
creditors or by virtue of the right recognised by Turkish law, wlucb 
gites tho owner of contiguous piopeity a piior claim to purchase 
Ilut if Said dies wilhout living chihhen, eteii though he haie gfend- 
childrcn to repicsent ‘them, the estate passes to the mosque. Thus 
the mosque is placed by this tiust in the position of a man who pur- 

* Soc page 614. 
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cliases an estate for orie-(on(h ol its value on coiulitjon of only cntci- 
iii” into po^sosMon on (lio ovtinction of tin liiiral .iinl iliiect is'.ue ot 
tho ^eiidoi, ri'cciMii;;, li(n\e\ei, filtccn pci cent on the purchnsu- 
nioncy lu tlie llltel^al It may readily he conceived that this arranj^c- 
niont contributed foiiiicily to multiply these trusts, insomuch that 
tht t e-quai to b of the hinJcd 2 »oiJCili/ of Turkey aio tlius pledged to 
till mosques, to tho gicat dctiimcnt of the public revenue ” — (" Letties 
• sui la Tuiquie, ’ p 270 ) 

Sultan Mahinoud II clieclvod these gioss abuses in the acqui- 
sition and nianageiuent of ccclesnstic.il landed piopeity, by 
pl.veing it under the diieetion of .i Ciminiission appointed by 
the Clovernmeiit, and he eontcinplati d uniting tlicbc lands to 
the piopeity of the Ciown 

liy a legal fiction the State, in Tuikey, is the real ownei of 
landed and immoveable jnopeity, e\eii that of the mosques, 
and the occnpici has only a light of jiossession as tenant of the 
State , foi all piopeity, the Koian declaies, belongs to God, by 
uhom It Is vested in (ho State as tlie depositoiy of his dele- 
g.it<‘d authoiity The sale ol lamled propeity even among Tin kish 
Iiubjects is siiiroundeil by nuinoious dillioiiltios, greatly dcpie- 
ciatiBg Its value The following account of these is given by 
])r Mithelscn — 

“ Tmiiiov cable pi opertj,” sajs Dr Micliclscii, “ v Inch is not owned 
by these mslitiilioiis, of vi Inch, ron«upientl} , the State is the owner, 
.iiid the jinvale mdivulu'd the lioldei, is called Mulh Landed pro- 
peity (kiiul, houses, mines) can, m Turkey, he jiossesscd only liy 
Tuikish subjects A vakuf can, by law, mcithcr be sold nor alienated, 
and it is only by raears of an abuse and quibbling with law terms that 
any other immoveable property of a 'similar description (which has not 
b(cn a vakuf) may bo substituted for it Ncitlier is tho rc-sale of the 
3/ulh subject to less ridiculous icstrictions T/ius, for instance, a 
Tuik may dispose of his landed property to a Turk alone, while the 
jiroperty of a rayah is so limited by various clauses as to rendci its 
sale to all but ii Turk next to impossible The sale of such propeity 
hemg tlius limited to a very small number of buyers, and these not of 
a wealthy class, the value of landed property is greatly depressed, 
wliilo m some few places, where the Fran<cs find moans to hold pro- 
perty (apparently in the iiamt’ of a Turk, but in reality for themselves), 
tlie value is raised to nn extraordinary and almost fabulous extent. 
Landed property at Tcra and Galata, foi instance, fetches much more 
than in London.” — (" Michclsen,” p 178 ) 
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Anotlier of tlie great causes contributing to the depreciation 
of landed propeity is the prohibition of its being purchased by 
foreigners, not Turkish subjects. This law has, however, fre- 
quently been evaded, and foreigners have indiiectly become owners 
of landed property by the puichabC being made in the names of 
their mothers, sisters, or wives, who were Turkish subjects, and 
by this contrivance it was exempt from the payment of any direct 
tax to the State. The extent of propei ty thus held by foi eigners m 
the district of Constantinople alone has been cdtimated to be woi th 
fifteen millions sterling, and its amount is equally great in other 
districts On iho introduction, in 1840, of the new refoim 
(called Tanzeniai), the Goveiument appointed n commission to 
investigate the ainoniit and titles of the piopeity held by 
foieigncrs, andproiioscaplanof subjecting il to some leasoiiable 
uiipost Long negociations with the foreign Consuls followed, 
without any immediate definitive result, but, on the renewal of 
the negociation, in 18d2, the piinciplc of a model ate tax, to be 
regulated by tlio Consuls, was finally agieed iijion Wlii'ii tlie 
cstiblishindiit, by this decision, of tlie legal light of forejgnei§ 
to possess landed property m Tin key has been fully confirmed, it 
will lead to highly beneficial re«-uUs, by encoiii aging tlie imini- 
giation ofEuiopOiin colonies into thexich, half-euUivated plains 
of Koiimeha, Wallucliia, Moldaiia, and Asia This would gi\e 
an immense impulse to ivgiicultuic and eomineice, followed by a 
lapi'd development of tlie unbounded rcsouiccs of the empiie .ind 
a coi responding increase d its revenues Hitherto all the pio- 
diicc of ttic country has beeA transported on*the backs of camels, 
mules, and donkeys, foi theic aic no eariiagc' loads, and no 
descnptioii of vv|^eel-earrjage is to be seen, not even a wheel' 
banow. The laige accession of levenue obtained liom agii- 
cultmal and commercial improvements would enable tlie 
Govcimnont to imdeitake extensive piiblie woiks, lu the con- 
struction of roads and canals and the exploration of mines. 

The present system of laising the icvenues of tlie State is 
most unequal, vicious, ‘and oppiessive The chief souicu of 
income is a tithe on produce, either •collected in kind or Am- 
muted. Then comes an income-tax, fioni ten to twenty-five per 
cent , often exacted for produce*thnt,has already paid tith^. The 

3 c g* 
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capitation-tax is only paid by the native Christians or Jews 
The collection of customs is generally farmed out, chiefly to 
Aimcnian speculators, who often defraud the State and lealize 
enormous fortunes. The tithes of villages arc sometimes farmed 
by auction to some gi eat man, with whom the people dare not 
compete , he then resells them in retail, realizing most usurious 
profits On the other hand, such is the lavish cxpenditiae 
incurred in the salaries of the State functionaries, especially those 
of the higher oidois, that, while tlie revenue is about 7,000,000/. 
sterling, the expenditure for public functionaries amounts to 
IjOoOjOOO/., and for the Sultan’s civil list, to 8.14,000/, making 
together, 2,784,000/ , — a third of the whole revenue Ubicini 
calculates that, by various lefoimations in the system of taxa- 
tion, three millions and a-half steiling could easily be added 
to the annual income of the empire 

In the eyes of the mere worldly politician, the icgcneiation 
of Till key may well appear almost hopeless, for when he con- 
siders the hetciogcneous and conflicting elements — including 
people of many tribes differing in language and religion, and 
long 3 t enmity with one another — of which the nation consists, 
and when ho reflects on the vanous other causes of rapid 
decay that have been enumerated, the chances of escaping 
destruction may justly be thought infinitely small. But to 
the Christian politician the prospect is much brighter, foi 
he has been taught confidently to trust in the ii resistible power 
of the Word of Ood ; he has learnt, ty Ins own experience and 
that of past ages, tHfit the renewing and sanctifying influences 
of the Gospel of Christ arc able to .soften tlie Jieart and enlighten 
the mind of the fiercest and most ignorant savage , that He who 
“ maketh men to be of one mind in a house,” can reconcile the 
bitterest enmities and bring the most discordant communities to 
live together ip peace and lov'^e. There is reason to believe that 
a more enlightened and liberal spirit has begun of late yciars to 
be infused among the higher class of Turks, including the 
College of Ulemas, who see the necessity of reforms for their 
' own preservation ; and it 'has been shown_ in these pages that 
the work of Christian civilization has commenced and is steadily 
progressing in many parts of the empire. 
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Descnption of Syra — Mi‘'MOiiaiy Scliools-- Tmportanli influence of llie 
Scriptures in general edmation — Mlienu — Missionary Schools— rdiica- 
tion in Greece Sr liools, Gyninasii, anti TJniiLvwt}- -Greek ilional 
t'liarnitcr, niotltin and antitnl — Dtittis m tin systtin r>f Educalioii — 
Corrupt St itc of th. Cluirth — Rns'uan Influent t— lendcney to Tin- 
proremerta — Missionary KlTorts in Greece — General Rem.irks—Duiii up- 
tioii of Athens — Survey of Greece — Attica — The IMon a — Argoli-. — 
Arcadia — Mama- Laconia — EusUrn Ilclhis Thibes — ileliton I’n- 

nasaiis — Delphi — Western HclLis — Missolonghi — C.iiidia— 'U k Cjr lailo 
Islands — The Toman Islands — Malta — llie Oieek Chureh— -t'onlio- 
>ersics ni(h (h< Chureh of Rome — Dc< ny m Doctiine and rnntitc— 
Inlroduttirm ot Chrisluiiiity into Russia — Statistiis of tht Oitck Cliuii^h 
— Tenets fioni then Symbolic Books— lencts from the Autliorired 
Catochisni— U.iptisui — Tiansubstantialioii — Fruycis tor tlie ilutd — 
Worship of Imagis — 'ilic Sabbitli — Aimtliimus — Divisions in tlw' 
Russian-Grcck Churth — Ike Stnplurcs in Russia and m the ICi^st — 
Ritual and Ctrtiiitinios — rrcacliing m the Grctk Chunh 

Malta, Cilh Mar<h, 1S50 

My DEAU Sir, — Having, in my last coipiuunicatioii liom tlie 
East, corapletcil oui account of Turkey, I now foiwanl, as the 
concluding Report of our IMission, the results of our inquuies 
into the lehgious, moral, and intellectual condition ol the people 
of Greece. 

StRA 

Syra was the first place we visited in the kingdom of Greece 
Tins town, which formerly occupied a small conical hill, ciowiied 
with a monastery, and inhabited chiefly by Roman Catholics, 
has, within the last twenty years, gradually extended aloi/g thb' 
shore to three or four times its former dimensions , its popula- 
tion, amounting to about 17,000 now belong mostl;;^ to the 
Greek communion Syra has become the great emporium ol 
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commerce, the Liverpool of Greece ; this increase of prosperity 
has been favoured by the cential position of the island, lying 
between Kuiope and Asia, m the direct line of communication 
of the principal ports of Europe with Constantinople, Smyrna, 
and Beyrout The oiigin, however, ot this prosperity dates 
from the seltlemeiit in the hLukI of a number of the clncf 
families o1 the island ol Scio, who had been driven from then 
couiitiy by the Tmks in the war of emniicipation. These 
refugees, being i educed to beggaiy, engaged in ship-building 
and the canying trade, and many, by then gieat intelligence 
and enteipiise, have established lespectable commercial houses, 
and amassed considerable foi tunes, commercial transactions are 
stated to be earned on in the island to the amount annually of 
about twenty-five millions of drachmas (900,000/) 

llli.ssioNAUv AND Naiional SciiooLs — Till' prospciity of the 
Syiiots IS, also, in a gieat degice, to be attnlmtcd to the cnciiui- 
stance that, besides being an intdligeiit lace, they have enjoyed 
the advantages of a sound leligioiis, moral, and intellectual edu- 
cation, moi<‘ generally dilTused among them than htis been the 
ease, piobably, in any other place in the East They have been 
cliiefly indebted for this gieat benefit to the large sciiptuial 
schools maintained in the town by the Church Missionary Society 
for the last twenty or twenty -five yearo, under the management, 
for the grratci jiart of that peiiod, of the Kev E A IJildner ; 
so true is it tliat the piinciples ol the Woid oi God tend tp pro- 
mote the temporal welfaic of a comnv-mity by the infusion of a 
sound morality, and the encouragement of habits of industry and 
order, where the higher spiritual blessings may not be so dis- 
tinctly realized • 

We found Mr Ilildiier’s schools attended by between four 
hundred and fifty and five bundled ehildien, of both sexes, 
belonging chiefly to the lower classes, but including a few from 
families m good circumstances The Scriptures are daily taught, 
with prayer and psalmody. There are eight assistant teachers, 
wlio have been nearly all trained up in the school , these 
•conduct some of the easier, parts of the scriptural course, such 
as Bible history, &c., while Mi. Hildner lakes more especial 
charge ‘of the doctrinal in^ruction, and devotional exercises 
He has also a Sunday-school, attended by about two hundred 
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And twenty childien. All the subjects aic taught which aio 
usually included in a good piactical education, such as wilting, 
aiithmetic, geogiaphy, lustory, drawing, 8ic , tiie pupils aic al&o 
well instructed in both ancient and modern Greek, as well in 
French. We found the school in excellent oider, and the pio- 
greas of the clasaes which we lieaid examined, was very satisfac- 
tory, Ml. llildner was nut able to supply us, out of his school, 
with any youths qualified to be reieived as Ircc pupils into the 
Malta College, in consequence of having been obliged to give 
up hi3 highest Ilellenic class of boys, through tlie want of liiiids. 

When it ifa reiiieinbei ed how laige a piopoition ol the 
people of Syra have, in the course of so many years, been 
educated in this important sciiptuial school, it will appear 
evident that the sound training they there received in the 
doctrinal and moial piecepts of the liiblc, must have exercised 
a gicat and most wholesome intluenec on the chiuactei of tlui 
popiihition gcncially That such lias leally been the case is 
admitti'd by th<* peoiile tliemselves, who considei JMi llildner 
as their greatest boiiefactoi We heard scvoial of the lespeet- 
ahle inhabitants express veiy warmly tlie gicat obligations 
they owed him foi his hiboms among them in the cause of 
education They have, moreover, been induced, by his advice 
and example, as the iiojuilation inci cased in wealth and numbeis, 
to establish other schools on the model of his own . Besides a 
large gymnasium foi the higher blanches of education, time 
aic several Hellenic scliyoK, and a very good boarding-seliool, 
conducted by a Mr Evarigelides, a young Greek, of superior 
talents and cliai.ictci, who studied fur about ten years iii 
Ameiica Maiijr of the, tc'achers in these schools were tr.iined 
by Mr llildnei, as weie also a laigc piopoitioii of the female 
teachers employed thioughout Gicece , it is reasonable, tlicic- 
foic, to hope that such a body of te.icliers, well instiiicted in the 
Bible, and accustomed to tcaeh it, may eventually, in some 
degree, improve the moral charactei of the people 

Influlncl ok ScHirri'KAL Schools — Theie is a chapel 
attached to tlie IJi itish Coiisuhite, o| which Mi llildner .s the.' 
minister. No opci'ily avowed conversions to Piotestantism, oi 
secessions from the Greek Chuich, have yet occiiired m Syia. 
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Thore 13, however, {500 J loason to believe that the wide dissemina- 
tion of < 5 C‘iiptui .il knowledpre has had tlie effect of opening the 
111111(1-1 o( tuiinht 1 -- to .V pt ui'ptioii ol Mime of tli(‘ leading erroi^i of 
thui Cliimli, by eii.ihliiig them to contrast its teaching with that 
ot the liihle. It IS by gradually leavening, in this manner, the 
masses with sciiptiiial Knowledge, that the way is perhaps to be 
piepaicd foi a geiieial leligious icfoimation m those countries 
'I lieu* was a peiiod ol piepaiatioii of tins description at the dawn 
of the Refoimation,' both in (rcrniany and England, where the 
knowledge of the lliblc had been widely disseminated by the 
Ilussitos and Wieklillites, thus opening the way for the labouis of 
Luthei and of the English Refoiuicis The Aitierican inission- 
aiies 111 the Levant laboiiied also tor many years in eonduttiiig 
scnptuial schools, befoic any fiiiits of then cxcitions were 
publicly mamfcstul among the adult population by the open 
profession of Ihotcstantism 

Tlie opinion has soinetnnos been advocated that missionary 
cxcition should he limited exclusively to the instruction of adults 
in the piinciples of the Gospel, and should .not ciiihraec the 
cilueation of the young The exeliisive adoption, howevei, of 
such a plan seems alike opposed to the teaching ot icvclation 
and experience 'Phe Woid of God declares, “ Tram up a child 
in the way ho should go, and when lie is old he will not depait 
fiom il “Rtiiiember thy Cieatoi in the days of thy youth ” 
It IS wiitteii in eominondation of Timothy that from a child' lie 
had known the Holy Sciiptiiros , and t),ie iiiipoitance ot the early 
religious training of Cthildrcn is fully established by the example 
of our Savioui, when lie took little childien in Ins aims and 
blessed them, did He not die, also, to save the souls of children 
as well as those of adults ? When the public preaching of the 
Gospel IS foi bidden, as is so often the case, by the ruling 
civil or ecclesiastical authorities of a country, or else directly 
opposed by tlie people themselves, the school-room 13 the only 
place wheie instruction in the Bible can be given, and scriptural 
schools may m this aspect be truly considered as invaluable 
-AiibsiONAur STATIONS The instances are innumeiahle in which 
the Divine truths and holy precepts learnt at school by the 
» * Prov(;rbB 
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children, have been richly blessed to their parents, even among 
savages ; and there arc few more effectual ways of softening tlie 
hardened health of ignorant, prejudiced, or depraved mothers, 
than by manifesting a solicitude for the welfare of their off- 
spiing. The agents of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
have reported, that thioughout the East, gcneially, and especially 
in Giccce, wheie, in consequence of the opposition of the pnests,^ 
the Bible is very little Lnown among the adult population, 
seiiptural schools have been found invaluable in the promotion 
of its eiiculation, by the childien taking it home daily fiom 
scliool, and reading it to then jiarents. 

Nothing, indeed, would tend so powei fully to promote the 
mi^^sion.iiy cause, a*- a moie intimate combination of religious 
with s(*enlai instruction m all our schools and colleges, tiian has 
hitheito been the piaetice , so that a w< 11-gronnded knowledge 
of the Bible, mkwld i ssentiaily in its daily i’raciical 
iNFLUi Ncii' H'ON TiiL HEART AM) LIFE, sliould take the pre- 
cedence of c\cry other descrijdion of knoivledge, and be held 
lip as the liiglu'st and noblest of all human attainments 

A system ol ediieation so conducted would essentially tend 
to ‘•anetily all liuinan leainiiig to the glory of God, and to the 
advancement of his pieeioiis saving truth Ihroiighont the whole 
caith, ivliile, at present, sccul.ii knoivlcdgc is chiefly sought foi 
the pill pose of gratifying ambition, covetousness, , and othei 
scifi'jh objects of woildly puisiiit If, on the coiitraiy, true and 
spiritual icligioii occupied its legitimate pre-eminenec iii all 
our cdiieational insti till ulus, a sound iiitssionary spirit would 
soon, w'lth the Divine blessing, he infused into the rising 
generation, am^ there vould no longci bo cause for the general 
complaint of the gieat defuicncy of iiussiouaiy lahouicrs 

The jirogrcss of Gospel truth would, no doubt, be greatly 
promoted in Syia and the neighbouring islands at the present 
time, if Ml Hildncr was assisted by a few native Scripture- 
readers, whom he eould employ in conveising and reading 
with the people in thur own houses, and in distributing, also, 
useful hooka in the neighbouring islands ; this class of tigente- 
13 likely to acquire considerable influence with the people 

We were very kindly receive^ by the British Consul, Mr. 
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Wilkinson, who has lesulcd many years in Syra , tlieie are no 
other English there at pioscnt Mr Hihlnei took us to call on 
ten of the most respectable native families, ehitlly morchanta, 
including the Mayor and the Prussian Consul , they all expie=(s( d 
themselves much interested in oiii plans, and disposed to avail 
themselves ol the advantages of the College Since oiii letuin 
a young man has been admitted as a gratuitous pupil, who was 
educated in the Gymnasium at Syra. He was leeommended 
by the Bishop of Andradistis, and is studying medicine Mr 
Ilildner consented to become a Corresponding ISIembei of our 
Committee, and we have reason to expect that he will send one 
of his sons to the school. * 


ATUENS. 

We pioceeded ftom Syi.r to Athens, whcio we aiiived the 
27tli of September Besides inquuing into the religious and 
moral state of the people, we felt iiitei ested in ascertaining the 
success which had attended the ofTorts made, since the restora- 
tion of Gicccc to tlie rank of an independent nation, for the 
revival of learning in Modern Athens We made the objects of 
the College extensively known, by pcrson.il mtoi view's willi a 
number of the inllucntial natives, as well as by the nisei tioii of 
the jirospcctiis in several of the Gieek iicwsjiapeis e received 
mueh valuable infoiiiiation and kind assislanee in the piosceu- 
tion of our inquuics, fioni the Biitish Chaplain, the Kev J J 
Hill, who has been a resident in Athens loi neaily thnty yeais 
We were also very kindly received by His KKceileney Sir 
Thomas AVyse, the British Amba''S,uloi, wlio cxipressed his apjiro- 
bation of the plan of the College, and gave us Svinn* interesting 
information on tlie picsent state of education in Greece 

EinJGATIOX CN GrEFCK — ISIlSSIONARY SCHOOLS — Duiiriff thc 
long period of the Turkish dominion, the education of all classes 
in Greece was almost entirely neglected This w.is paitly thc 
result of th'e ignorance and jirejudices of theii despotic rulois, 
but, in a great degree, also, of the bhnd and iniquitous policy ol 
the heads of their own Chii'rch, who considered it then inteiest 

* Tliifl jouth IS now,m the Colli "e 
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to keep the people in ignorance, in order the more easily to 
deceive and oppress them , they provided very little instruction 
even for their own clergy, the few who desired a better educa- 
tion being obliged to seek it in Italy oi Spam. 

The first efforts foi the promotion of education in Greece, 
since the recovery of its independence, were made at Athens 
and Syra, by English and American missionaries A few years 
before the establishment of thcscliooK of the Church Missionary 
Society at Syia, several American missioiraries had settled at 
Athens, and a scliool was opened by the Rev. J. J Hill and 
his lady, of the Amciioan Episcopal Missionary lloaid, when 
Athens was yet little more than a heap of luins. The school 
has been very successfully earned on ever since, under various 
modifications of its plan. For several years Mr and Mrs. 
Hill weic chiefly occupied with the education of tlie daughters 
of the better classes, caiefiiUy inbtnictiiig them m ichgion and 
inoials, besides the usual branches of secular learning, including 
a knowledge of those hoiiaehold duties and domestic habits, of 
which wofneii in the hkist are so Ininent.ibly ignorant In 
consequence, however, of obstacles laised by the jealousy and 
bigotry of some of the piiesthood on the subject of lehgioii, the 
luanagcnuuit of tins school was traiisfciicd to a Committee of 
Gieck 1 allies, since which Ml and Mrs IIill liave established 
and conducted a large d.iy-bcliool foi the poorci claa^cs of botli 
seizes 

We wcie greatly a.ilisficd with oui inspcitiou of this school 
It IS attended hy about 500 children, the majority aie gnls, 
belonging elm fly to the lower classes , some childien, however, 
of fainihcs iii good circumstances, also attend, attracted hy the 
supciioi chaiactei of the education bestowid The Rible is 
read and taught in all the classes. There arc six female teachers, 
who assist in giving the Sciiptuie lessons, and monitors help in 
tlic other classes. All the branches of a good ordinary educa- 
tion are taught, including English, and special paiRs arc taken 
with the moral training of the children The girls arc taught 
needlework, and we saw one pool. cripple, who had for TOany 
years crawled abofit the streets on hei hands and knees, beg- 
ging her bread, who is now a very good sempstieav The 
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teachers receive from 20/. to 40/. a-year, without board or 
lodging. 

Abundant testimony is borne by all the respectable Greeks, 
to the beneficial influence of Mi and Mrs Hill’s persevering 
labours at Athens, and specially to the success of the latter m 
training up the young of the female sex, an office for which 
this excellent lady ajipeais enuiienlly qualified. The Greeks 
have been practically convinced of the .advantages of the plan 
puisued, by the many examples they liave witnessed, from the 
Queen’s court, down to the ranks of tlie poor, ot the purer 
moiality, greater sobciness of mind, and solidity of attainments 
of Mrs Hill’s pupils, than generally belongs to the n.itional 
character A nuinber of good teaeheis have, also, been supplied 
from these schools, which luivc served as a model to othcis. 

Gh 1‘EK CoLLFGl 3 AND ScilOOl S Gl Cat CVCrtlOlls h.lVC 

been m.ulc by the Greek Government to extend education 
among the people, as a chief means of promoting their civiliza- 
tion Thiee ordeis of s( hools have been established foi this 
purpose 1 (or clcnientary) .S'c/foo/s, loi the instj iiction 

ol the youngest childien of tlie lowci cl.isscs, cst.vblishcd iii 
every p.arisli and V illage 2 //e//en?c »SV/ifw/.s, foi tin* education 
of children at a more advanced age 3 Gymnasia, whoie a more 
extended course of education can be obtained, there arc four of 
these in ddfeient paits of Greece, and lastly, one large 
University at Athens foi the whole kingdom, whole the liigTier 
branches of literature arc taught, ami, young men aie qnahhed 
for the learned prolesi'aons * 

The course ot instiuctioii in the Primary Uchooh, includes 
reading, writing, arithmetic, elementaiy geography, the .incicnt 
Greek Grammai, and drawing. Instruction is also given in 
the shorter catechism, in an epitome of sacred history, and in 
the Bible. There are several catechisms used in tlie schools, 
edited by diflTercnt divines, but all agreeing in their doctrinal 
principles. , It is requiied by law, that some approved form of 
catechism should be taught in every scbcyjl , but tins regulation 
18 not always strictly enforced. 

In the Hellenic Schools, the education ' comprises ancient 
Greek ji the rudiments of Latin,^ French, wiiting, aiithmetic. 
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political geography ; the elements of geometry, drawing, history 
of Greece, sacred history, the larger catechism The Bible is 
not read. 

In the Gymnasia^ the course of instruction consists of the 
higher branches of the classics, — much more attention and time 
being given to ancient Greek, than to Latin, — arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and mathematics , history, ancient and^ 
modern; logic and ethics, the Ficneh and English languages 
'riierc was, until lately, no provision for religious insti action , 
but a piiest has been appointed foi that pin pose, to the 
Gyrnnasiuni of Athens. The Gymnasia aie attended on an 
avcidge by between 300 and 400 pupils The education is 
entiicly giatis 

In the University of Athens, the studies are divided into the 
foul faculties, vi/ , theology, law, medicine, and philosophy 
The miiuboi of students in attendance, is about 300. A range 
of largo and handsome buildings is m the course of erection, 
containing, besides class-rooms, a fine libiary, and museum 
There are two classes of students, one oompiising regular 
students wlio graduate, and the other amateur students. Tiie 
leetuies aie open to the public The masters in the Gymnasia 
and Uiiivcisity, receive from 80/ to 150/ a-year 

Theie is a large seminary founded by a merchant, ’ who 
beijiieatbcd a considerable fortune, for the piupose of providing 
for a certain number of piiests an education supciior to that 
which they generally ’Cceive in the Gieek Church The 
Institution has not been long completii A new boarding- 
s( hool foi bo^ s, IS on the point of being established at Athims, 
under the dnection of. seveial of their learned men The 
Goveinment js aho desirous of iiiei easing the number of 
Gymnasia to six, and 's only prevented by the want of teacheis 

Tiik GkuI'K CiiAKACi'nt — Wliilc the Greeks have judged 
rightly, in considering national education one of the greatest 
means of civili/ation, they have been mistaken respecting the 
cliaiactei of the ediicntion jcqiiired foi the att.unment of this 
end The defects of their present vjstcm of instruction, 'Will bv, 
better understood* by the following remarks on the Greek 
national character • — 
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The Greeks, compared with other nations, arc a highly intel- 
ligent people They arc naturally endowed with acute percep- 
tions, bright and lively imaginations, and warm feelings , and, 
notwithstanding ages of oppression and suffering, they do not 
appear to have lost those superior intellectual powers, by which, 
in former ages, they attained such eminence in war, litcratuic, 
philosophy, and the fine arts. They are more distinguished, 
however, for quickness of perception, and subtlety in .iigument, 
than for accuracy of icasoning, or soundness of judgment 
Willie intellectual pre-eminenco is the ihicf object of their 
ambition, then standard of intellectual merit is not of the 
highest oidci, having for its aim, to contend for victory rathei 
than truth, by circumventing and outwitting eacli otliei with all 
the subtle arts of polemical strategy UtMiig naturally feelf- 
siiflicicnt, wise in tlieir own conceits, and contemptuous of 
others, tlicy are often blind to their own deficiencies, and 
indisposed to receive iiistiucUon Iheii thirst for appliUise 
frequently le.ids them into glaring inconsistencies, by engaging 
111 undertakings to which their powers arc inadeciiiate'. 

‘The gieatest defect, however, in tlu' chaiaoter of the 
Greeks, is the want of sound moral principle They seem to 
be so wanting in the moral jcwve, as to be scaiccly conscious 
that irutli, honesty, and justice, are viitues indispensable to the 
constitution of a good moral character Ignoiing, as it were, 
the existence of any moral laws regulating the actions of 
they have made intellect their idol, ,‘ind tliey li.avo hecome 
so notorious for a looce moiahty, as -to incui tlie censure, on 
tins account, of all suriounding nations 

It 13 worthy of remark, that pride of understanding, vanity 
of mind, fickleness of disposition, and an almost total disiegard 
of moral principle, formed some of the leading features of the 
character of the ancient Greeks, at the brightest period of their 
national glory. It was the feaiful decline of morals among all 
classes, including even many of their renowned heroes and 
philosophers, that became the immediate cause of then downfall 
as a nrtion The truth of this statement is fully exemplified 
in the profligacy of an jilcibiades, the low cunning and falsehood 
of a Tl'cmistocles, the sensual paxims of the disciples of 
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Epicurm,* and m the obscenity of some of then' poets When 
tlu; p(*opl<* of Athens wcio m tlic habit of assembling m 
ciovvds to listen with delight to the giossly licentious plays of 
Ai istoplianos, in a theatre^ portions of which may still be seen 
on one side of the Aciopolis, it cannot be surprising that their 
greatness should not have been more durable. To a total disre- 
gfiid of public decency were added, laxity of virtue in their social 
lelations, a general prevalence of ignorance, and of idolattous' 
supc istitjon, ferocity and trc.icheiy in war, nand .i want of good 
laitli in peace How gically are tlie gloucs of the Gicek 
icpublics dimmed, by such a combination of vices ! 

They weie not, however, lelt unwarned of their wickedness, 
when St I’aiil di'^riutcd with them m the market-place, 
lespecting then superstitious idohitry in worshipping UNKNONvrr 
GODS , and again, when surveying from the Aieopagus the 
surrounding laiige of magnificent Iloatlien temples, now heaps 
of rums, ho dechirod in the sublime language of inspiration, 
“God, that made the woi Id and all things therein, seeing that 
he Is Loidof heaven and earth, dwelleth not iii temples made 
with hands, iieithci is worshipped with men’s hands.” (Ac^s 
XVII 24.) But on healing of the doctrine of the rcsuirection, 
the Athenians mocked him as a hahblci, and rejected as 
“foolishness,” the (Tu-ipcl ofTci of salvation It is written, 
— “God lesistcth the pioud” “The Lord will destroy the 
liofiso of the pioud” “ A man’s piide shall bung him low” 
And, 111 fulfilment of these declarations, God has punished the 
ancient Greeks for thoi'* piide of he.''t and unbelief, by 
subjecting them for ages to the humiliating bondage of ignorant, 
scni I -barbarous nations 

It would bo well for the modern Giceks to meditate upon 
tins view of their past history Tliey might learn fiom God’s 
judgments upon their ancestors, that He has created man a moial 
and responsible, as well as an intellectual beiifg , that He lias 
ordtiincd special laws for the guidance of bis moral nature, the 
observance of which, ^c has declared to be the highest standaid 
of merit in His sight, far above an^ purely intellectual attain- 

• Sco lu Appendix, a description of Uio dilferciit ecliooU of Greek 
pbilosopliers 
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ments ; while He has cast contempt upon the highest human 
learning, when dissociated from moral rectitude. By reference 
to His revealed Word, they will find many declarations con- 
firming these statements, — “ Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
while sin is a reproach to any people.” “ Where is the wise ? 
where is the scribe ^ where is the disputcr of this world ^ Hath 
not God made foolish the wisdom of this world '* The foolish- 
ness of God IS wiser than men, the weakness of God stionger 
than men, that no flesh, should glory in Ins presence ” (1 Cor. 
1. 20, 25, 29 ) 

These are considerations deserving the senous attention of 
all reflecting Greeks, especially at a time when they aic rising 
again into existence as an independent nation Tiiey are 
consideiations which ought to exercise a leading influence in 
the choice of the principles on which their system of educa- 
tion, both public and iiuvnto, is to be founded Tliese [irin- 
ciples should embrace two great objects 1. Caiefiilly to tram 
up the people in tlie great fundamental doctrines and moral 
precepts of the Bible 2 While providing foi them all tlio 
intellectual instruction that may be rcqniied m the various 
vocations of life, to be careful to inculcate hiiniihty of mind 

Devicts in the Si stem ok Education — The plan of 
education now pursued in their scliools and Gymnasia, is 
defective ip both these points 

1. Although moral and religious instruction is tlio ni'ost 
important branch of education, preparing man for the faithful 
discharge of his duties to God and diis tellow-inen in all tlic 
relations of life — both for time and eternity — this occupies 
only a very limited and secoiidaiy place 'in the plan of 
study adopted m then Institutions. Tlic approved forms 
of catechism, containing, witli much that is good, several 
errors of fundamental doctrine, are taught in the Primary and 
Hellenic Schools, either by a piiest or the schoolmaster, who is 
often a youpg deacon ; the Bible i.s allowed to be read , there is, 
also, a chair of theology in the Univwrsity, but which only 
^the theological students are obliged to attend While, tlicie- 
foie, the moral and religious instruction 'is not altogether 
neglect* 1, yet, instead of constitujing, as it should, the primary 
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object m their plao of education, there is but a small portion of 
tune devoted to these subjects. The persons, moreover, engaged 
in this branch of teaching, whether ecclesiastics or laymen, are 
imperfectly qualified for the woik, having themselves but a super- 
ficial knowledge of the Word of God, and in many schools the 
Scriptures are not used. 

2. As regards the mental training, much more attention is 
paid to the study of languages and Iiteiature, than to that of 
mathematics and the practical sciences One of tlie objects on 
which the Greeks particulaily pride themselves, is to excel in a 
knowledge of their ancient language, and classical authors. It 
IS their wish to lestore the use of ancient Greek among the 
people, excepting th.it it is intended to omit the inversion of 
the order of words in the construction of sentence^ The 
modern Greek has already been partially reformed on this plan, 
in several places. The great failing, however, observed m the 
mental constitution of the Greeks, being inaccuracy of reason- 
ing, and consequent unsoundness of judgment, it is important 
they should give greater prominence in their course of educa- 
tion to the mathematical and the physical sciences It is espeS 
cially by this class of studies, that the mind is to be exelcised 
in accurate habits of tlnnking and reasoning , and the Greeks, 
stand much more in need of a solid course of mental training 
of this description, fitting them for practical and useful pursuits, 
than to be made poets, oratois, oi speculative philosophers 

The low morality of tlje Gieeks is to be ti.-veed cliiefly, as its 
immediate cause, to the corrupt and uns^riptural teaching of 
their Church, the clergy being the appointed guardians of the 
morals of every hation The National Chufcli in Greece is 
fully as nnsouiTd in doctrine and piacticc as its numerous 
branches in various parts of the East In the catechisms and 
other religious standards, salvation, partly tlirough tho sacia- 
ments and partly by good works, is substituted for the doctrine 
of justification by faith only. The worship of the Virgin Mary 
and of images, called sacred, is insidiously encouiaged, besides 
prayers for the dead and a variety of other heathenish super- 
stitious observances** 

* Sea *' Hiatoiy of the Greek Church," p 775 
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The priests generally are veiy ignorant and bigoted; they 
have but a very limited knowledge of the Scriptures, which 
they seldom read ; and few of them, until of late years, pos- 
sessed an entire copy of the Bible. The study of the Word of 
God is, consequently, almost unknown among the people, and 
the principal religious books which they read, besides the 
^ catechism, are legends of saints, mostly fabulous. The religious 
duties of the people chiefly consist in attending long church 
services, read and ‘chanted with such rapidity as to be almost 
unintelligible. There is seldom any preaching, and very little 
attention is paid to the moral training of the children, who are 
thus allowed to grow up deplorably ignorant of the fundamental 
precepts of the Gospel. 

The Church is ruled by a Synod ; the appointments to the 
high ecclesiastical offices under the Turkish Government were 
generally obtained through political intrigue and bribery ; and 
the offices in the Church were in general filled by men whose 
object was “ filthy lucre ” lather than the spiritual welfare of 
their flocks. Tina state of the Church fully accounts for the 
Ignorance and moral degradation of the people. Since the 
emancipation of the Greeks from the dominion of the Turks, 
the constitution and practice of the Church continue much the 
same, though some improvement has been gradually taking 
place. Under tlie influence of free institutions and a free 
press, the hierarchy have been compelled to relax their former 
spiritual despotism, and to offer less opposition to the progress 
of knowledge amongt the people This has been, however, with 
the majority, more the result of necessity than of their own 
enlightened free will. There are a considerable number of the 
old school, called the bigoted and fanatical party, who, acting 
in the interests of Russia, indirectly throw every obstacle they 
can in the way of measures of improvement. This party has a 
newspaper under its control, which, as an illustration of their 
intolerant, spirit, carried on, a few years since, a persecution 
against the schools of the Rev. J. Gill,'.,— the real cause of their 
dislike and fear being, that the children were taught the Scrip- 
tures. 

* AS*' a speounen of the seal and barefaced tenacity with which thia 
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A few of the bishopa and priests are beginning, however, to 
appreciate the value of the Scriptures, and would gladly see the 
errors of their Church reformed. The use of the New Testa- 
ment has been ordered by the Minister of Public Instruction in 
all the public schools. The circulation of the Scriptures in the 
modern Greek is freely permitted. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the Bible is yet in general use among tlie people, 
or that the priests and schoolmasters aie qualified eiricicntly 
to teach its doctrines and precepts. It* is found, on the 
contrary, that, notwithstanding the exertions of the Piotestant 
agency and of some of the enlightened natives, such is the indif- 
ference or open oppo'ution of the priesthood generally, that the 
schools are almost the only channel through which the Seiip- 
tures reach the adult population. 

The infiuence of the priesthood over the people has, however, 
of late years, been giadually weakened The higher classes 
have been able, by means of a better education, to detect the 
Ignorance of the clergy and the crrois of their teaching, and 
though still nominally aclheiing to tlieii Cliuicli, they have 
been verging towaids Infidelity. Tlie young men sent to b*e 

I 

intolerant party hold to the >orship of pictures ieikonns)^ take the follow,- 
ing extiacta from the articles ag'unsl Mr Hill and lus Missionary School, 
in one of the papers (Aii<ji/ or. The World), for M.iuli, 181‘i — 

“ After oil, IS there,” we a'^k, “ .» single eihona in the ehtabliclhucut of Mr 
Hill, ivhcrc are educated the childrcu ol the Orthodox Eastern Cliurch ? — No 
And if one should, m fact, bccdiseovered, the gift, perhaps of maternal piety, 
with the apparatus of any ofitlio pupils whoinioever, is it not at once 
shulllcd away and destroyed ? Do the pupils pray morning and evening, 
according to their own religion ? — No Is it pennitled to any one publicly 
to make the sigff HC the blessed cross ? or to utter a word concerning tlio 
eamts? or rather, on the other hand, docs not I'vcry giil listen to sciitiments 
Uttered agamst the saints, against etkonaa, against the mysteries, and against 
the Virgin Maiy herself? " 

“ What religion, Mr IIUl, do you tench the girls ? The Orthodox F astci n, 
or your own Episcopal? I put it to you, — Do you acknowledgo Mary, tho 
mother of God, to he n perpetual virgin, or a virgin only before childbirth ? 
Do you respond with us,'m full sincerity, and from the bottom of your 
heart, ‘Th^ cross, 0 Zord, we adore f’— Ho, no, never Why, then, do 
you an American wolf in sheep’s clotluug, wish to lead the Grecian lambs 
in the pastures of piety P ” 

3d? 
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educated in France have mostly returned Infidels, corrupted in 
their morals, and very deficient in practical knowledge. The 
excommunications of the Church and her other forms of dis- 
cipline have lost, also, much of their former power, and it is 
only in some of the remote islands that the peasantry have 
preserved in some degree their superstitious regard for the 
ordinances of the Church and the priesthood. 

A very clever priest, named Theophilus Kairys, after prose- 
cuting his studies for several years in France and Germany, 
returned to Greece a concealed Infidel. lie obtained leave from 
the Goveinmcnt to establish a large institution for general 
education, in the Island of Andros, his native place ; this school 
obtfiined, in n short time, great populant} , but the orthodoxy 
of its director having become suspected, be was summoned 
before the Synod, and, on refusing to repeat the creed, he 
was excommunicated. He has remained, notwithstanding, m 
Andros, di&scrainating his Infidel principles with so much zeal 
and ability, that he has subverted the faith of large numbers of 
the inhabit<ints It was lecently discovered that some students 
admitted into the Gymnasium at Athens, from Andros, had 
been spreading Infidel opinions among their fellow-students, 
and they were consequently expelled. 

Missionary Efforts — Greek Intolerance. — There has 
been no open secession from the Established Church in Greece, 
nor any movement for the establishment of a National Reformed 
Church, similar to that which has re«ently taken place among 
the members of tlie»’Greek and Annemun Churches in Syria 
and Turkey. There are many, however, secretly wishing for a 
reformation , ma*iy who, through the instriictiqp received in 
the missionary Bible schools, or by intercourse with Protestants 
and the reading of good religious books, have privately embraced 
Protestant principles; hut they have hitherto been restrained 
flora an open profession of their new faith by a reluctance to he 
considered^as clianging their religion and Church. 

While pioselytism is fcrhidden by an. article of the Constitu- 
tion/ there is no legal impediment to any person, or number of 
persons, leaving the Established Church and professing any 
other of Christian worship wkich they may prefer. There 
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Jb a Protestant service, in the Greek language, held by Dr. 
King, a Bealous American missionary, at his own house in 
Athens, three times every week, and another at the Piraeus, by 
the Rev. Mr. Buel, also an American missionary ; both are 
attended by a small number of natives, and these gentlemen 
have not, up to the present time, been molested by the con- 
stituted authorities, though they know that they are jealously 
watched ; but the law against proselytism is so vague, that it* 
may be difHcult precisely to define its limits A number of 
Greeks attend also, occasionally, the services in the English 
Kpiscopal chapel * The way is, probably, in tins manner being 
gradually prepared for an open reformation movement. This 
may take place either by the secession of large numbers uniting 
themselves into a retormed National Church ; or by the gradual 
reformation of the clergy, as those of the old school die off and 
a better educated class use up m their place. There arc 
already a few of this description in the Synod. 

Genkral Remarks. — The foregoing account of the chai actor 
of the modern Greeks, though far from flattering, is, neveithe- 
less, strictly correct It has been dcnvefl, not only from peV- 
sonal observation but fiom information supplied by enlightened 
Greeks, who deeply di^plorc the widely-prevailing immorality 
of their nation, and aie most anxious for its coi rcctioii.. So 
great is the spiiit of fraud prevailing in the Government oflicc**, 

• 

• Tho Eev Dr King was suffered to pursue liis missionary labours until 
they began to bear sulbcionl fruits to alarm the Greek piustbooii 'lluy 
thfm, with the help of the civil power, coniniencitl a pcrsicution in Marth, 
1852, of which tlio following is an account — “An Amnican nussionaiy of 
the name of King lias been accused of jirosilytism^ He prenihed every 
Sunday in liis house in Greek, to as many Greeks ns he could git to 
listen to him, nguip^t the precepts of their Church, and ho hiis also piib- 
behed a pampUet, in which ho attacks tho doctrines of tho Greek Church 
IIo has beou tned, and condemned to fifteen days’ imprisonment, and to bo 
dismissed tho country Tlic gendarmes were obliged to defend liim on liis 
return to his own house after the trial, so groat was the exasi^eration of the 
people against him ” Onp of the Athens newspapers lias written a strong 
remonstrance against this mtoleraucc, and against the unjust manner in 
which the trial was conducted The Aniencan Ambassador has strongly* 
remonstrated agunst the injustice of the trial, but the Greek Government 
has peremptorily refused to alter tho sentence or afford any redresft* 
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that out of 25,000,000 of drachmaB (900,000^.) raised in taxes, 
scarcely two-thud's, it is said, reach the public treasury. A 
highly respectable and gifted advocate assured us, that the 
glsuing violations of truth, honesty, and every moral principle, 
which he daily witnessed in the courts of law, were a constant 
source of giief and shame to him Wliile most reluctantly com- 
jiolled to make such statements, it is readily admitted that, if 
the superior natural endowments of the Greeks could be rightly 
developed by the adoption of a more rational and practical course 
of mental training, and a more solid foundation be laid in leligion 
and morals, they arc capable of again attaining, with the blessing 
of God, a national greatness surpassing even that of their ances- 
tois, and far moie durable, because based upon the immutable 
and eternal principles of Divine truth. Dining their struggles 
with the Turks for independence, some great men were raised 
up among them who wcie honourably distinguished for their 
patiiotism and moral worth, and who, in these respects, set a 
bright example to tine nation 

a 

DESCniPTlON or CTlKECl!, 

Modern Athens presents no objects of attraction, beyond the 
splendid ruins of its ancient inonunients, anil the deeply interesting 
bistol'ical and classical recollections associated with its site The 
modern city, differs but little, as regards its si/e and the appearance of 
Its buildings, from an oidmary English piovincial town Its popula- 
tion IS about 28,000 The only buildings ,pf a size and architecture 
suitable to the metiopob.s of a kingdom, jire the loyal palace, of white 
marble, and the University There are scarcely any visible signs of 
the progress of a country recently emancipated (from slavery, and 
starting anew with* youthful vigour into existence, 'but rather those 
of a melancholy sUgnation, and decline in the march of civilization 
Throughout the whole, indeed, of the kingdom of Greece, the traveller 
IS grieved and disappointed when surveying the wrecks of former 
greatness, at finding them still surrounded, as regards both the 
physical statj; of the country, and moral condition of the people, with 
all the appearances of a general prevalence of igrtorifnce, degradation, 
and vipe, — at beholding beautiful districts of most fertile land only half 
cultivated, by a scanty, uneducated, lawless, population, — many 
localities, where stood in former ages large wealthy cities and 
villages 'densely ii^abited by an intelligent and prosperous people, 
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tiow mostly deserted, and become pestilential, from the want of hands 
to dram and till the soil 

May not the ancient monuments found standing in the midst of 
such localities, justly be considered as splendid beacons, warning the 
present and all future generations of the awful calamities that inevit- 
ably follow the worship of any gods but the Triune God of 
salvation, revealed m the Holy Scriptures The deplorable stale of 
this fine and interesting countrj', is evidently the result of the com- 
bined influences of political and ecclesiastical misrule , the King is a* 
member of the Papacy, and subject, therefore, Jto the Pope ; and tlic 
established religion of the country is that of the Greek Church The 
present miseries of Greece afford thus an instructive example of the 
noxious fruits borne by the anti-scriptural pnnciplcs of these two 
leading members of the great anti-Christian Eastern and Western 
apostasy These general observations will be followed by a brief 
survey of the principal districts of Greece, especially in a missionary 
aspect. 

The population of Greece, including Thessaly, Macedonia, and all 
the islands, has been variously reckoned at from 2,000,000 to 
2,700,000 The population of the portion included in the present 
kingdom cf Greece, is 856,470, it is distributed in the various 
Government or monarchies, accordmg to the following table of A. 
Johnston ’ — 
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Attica. — It is ivell to keep m mind, that there is often some 
measure of exaggeration in the descriptions of this classical land, 
given by ancient poets and historians , otherwise much disappointment 
will sometimes be experienced Commencing the survey with the 
district of Attica, the stream of the Ilytaus by no means answers the 
expectations formed, being only a winter torrent, without any, or 
scarcely any, water at other seasons Mount Hymettus continues to 
supply from its aromatic herbs, the lustly celebrated honey The 
'vast cameras formed by the maible quarries of Mount Pentehens, are 
objects of interest The plum of Matathon, in the noithern frontier 
of Attica, IS covered with rich crops of gram, but very unhealthy , the 
only trace of its having been the scene of a celebrated battle, is a 
large tumulus or barrow, with a bush growing on the summit On 
the north west border of Attica, there are a few rums of the temple m 
which the famous mysteries of Eleustt were celebrated Opposite to 
this lies the island of Salamts, separated from the continent by a strait, 
which was the scene of the glorious naval victory gained by the 
Greeks over the Persians, it has a population of about 11,000 in- 
habitants To the south of Salamis is the island of uEytna, from 
whence were bi ought the collection of Elgin marbles At the 
southern extremity of Attica, stand the beautiliil ruins of the Temple 
qf Minetta Siimas, of white marble Megara, the former capital of 
the province of Megans, on the road to the Pcloponnessus, is now 
only a miserable hamlet 

The Mokla is joined to the continent by a narrow slip of land, four 
or five miles in width, known as the Iftthmui of Corinth There are 
some vestiges of a wall built acioss it by the ancients. Modem 
Coiinth occupies the site of the ancient splendid capital of Achuia, 
and is situated m one corner of the isthmus, a short distance from 

r 

the gulf of Corintli, or of I^panio Thejarge area of the former city 
is now hut thinly filled with houses, the ])opulation numbering only 
2,000 Almost the only remnants of its magn^cent temples and 
public buildings, arc a group ol seven Dorip columnSi-,and traces of an 
amphitheatre and Homan baths The citadel called jicro-Oartnthua, 
stands on a rock above 1,000 feet high, and commands a magnificent 
view of the sea, and of some of the most interesting districts of 
Greece It was ruined during the wars of independence, but is a 
position of great military strength, and has been called the Gibraltar of 
the Peloponhcssus The port of Corinth on the gulf, trades in dried 
grapes, wheat, oil, honey', and wax Corinth is a place of deep inte- 
rest to the Christian, as thc^cene of some of the most important 
labours of St. Paul, and the abode of the Christian community to 
which he addressed his inspired jepistles. 
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Suyon, to the west of Conntli, formerly a rich city, is now a 
wretched village, but its extensive plain is very fertile, and contains 
several small agricultural villages. Argohs, a district south of Corinlh, 
consists of a rich plain surrounded by high mountains, divided by 
many beautiful valleys, which abound in myrtles, flowering shrubs, fine 
trees, arable land, and rich pasturage; remnants of ancient monu- 
ments are found in some of the towns, especially in Mgcena, Argos, 
and Tiryns. Naapha, or Napoli di llomania, is the great naval and 
commercial capital of Argohs, and its harbour is the best in the Morea. 
There are three other places of classical interest in this province , 
Eptdauius, now PuJuturi, a poor village, in a rich valley, it was in its 
vicinity the first constituent assembly of the Greeks was held , not 
many miles further off is the grave, supposed to have been the birth- 
place, of Eruukapnes, and where stood the splendid temples of Diana 
and Venus, besides a theatre, and other structures , there arc many 
remains of these edifices, especially of the theatre The village of 
Damala occupies the site of ancient IVcszcne 

Arcadia, the central district of the Morea, is a high plain, 3,000 
feet above the sea, traversed by the lofty ridges of Mtenalus and 
Lyeseus Though cold in winter, in consequence of its elevation, its 
plains and \alle)s ore at other seasons extremely beautiful and fertile, 
and it deserves the reputation acquired for it through the glowijig 
descriptions of poets and historians The population consists chiefly 
of Moslem Albanians. Tlie modern capital, Tripohtza, is situated in 
the plain at the foot of hiount Mtenalus, it was formerly the residence 
of the Pasha of the Morea, and contained 20,000 inhabitants , 4iut it 
was taken in the nar of independence, and again by Ibrahim Pasha, 
who almost razed it to the ground , it has since been partly rebuilt, 
but is a poor place, and extremely cold Tnpolitza derives its name 
from the three ancient cities Mantxnea, Tcgea, and Palluniium, traces 
of which are found in its vicinity Among the other ancient towns in 
that part of Arc.)dia, weic Mcgaloimlis, and Otchomenos Cantena 
and Di Hi are the, chief existing towns, ' besides the small, 

flouiishing suapoit Aicadia, which contains 4,000 inhabitants 
Ascending the river Arcadia, the rums of the ancient and large citj of 
Phiqaha are found, not far from which stands the Temple of Apollo 
Eincurios, situated in a most picturesque locality, 'and m very good 
preservation ^ 

At the southern extremity of Arcadia there are three peninsulas, 
Messmia, Maim, and Zaccuma, or Laconia. The walls and gates of 
ancient Messenta are extensive and beuutiful, but the site of the city 
only occupied by a village There are several ports on the coast, the 
best of which is Naiarino, eqlebrajed for the battle, in frhich the 
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Turkish fleet Mas destroyed, by the combined fleets of England, France, 
and llussia, in 1827 Modon, the ancient Methane, and Caron, near 
the ancient Corone, are t!ic only small towns 

The peninsula of Mama is covered with the lofty ridges of the Tay- 
getus mountain, rising in many places directly from the sea, and covered 
with snow in winter. The Mainotes, who inhabit these rugged, wild 
regions, arc a handsome, bold, and hardy race, very expert riflemen, 
and form excellent light infantry , the people occupy about one hundred 
villages, of which the largest is Dolus 

The third peninsula, Lnroma (or Isakonia), was the country of the 
Spaitans, or Lacedemonians Mtststra, the present capit.il, has a 
handsome appearance from a distance, being built in terraces on the 
slope of an extensive hill, but the streets are \Mndmg, nariow, and 
111th). A few miles distant are found extensive ruins of ancient 
Sparta, not however of the city of the stern republic of Lycurgus, but 
of the luxurious Komans This peninsula consists of wooded plains, 
from w'hich rise some of the rugged ridges of the Taygetus, intersected 
by fertile \ alleys The chief seaport is Napoli di Malvasai, from 
whence good wine is exported 

On the northern frontier of the Morea, bounded by the Gulf of 
Lepanto, there are some rums of the classical cities of Ohjmpia, and 
Fhs, or Visa Olympia was the scene of the famous Olympian games, 
and had a magnificent temple, dedicated to Jupiter Olympius, which 
contained a celebrated colossal statue of Jupiter, sixty feet high, and 
of most exquisite w'orkmanship The only remains arc a few frag- 
ments of the columns, which were larger than those of the Parthenon. 
A few remains only arc seen on the site of Elis There is a modern 
and rather prosperous town called Gastouni , but the capital ’ of 
Laconia is Fat) as, a large commercial town with a fortified port, and a 
population of 8,000 inhabitants, but it is ill built, the houses being 
only one story high, on account of the frequency of earthquakes The 
country lying along the northern shore of the Gulf of Lepanto, 
includes Eastern Hellas (or Greece), known in ancienktimes as Eeeotia, 
and Phans, and Western Hellas, corresponding to ancient Italia, and 
Acarnama 

Easi'Fbn which IS of high classical celebrity, consists of 

several rich plains, encircled by lofty snow-clad mountains, among 
which Helicon, Cithcpron, and Parnassus, the supposed favourite abodes 
of the muses, are pre-eminently celebrated. The scenery of these 
majestic mountains, romantic valleys, and fertile plains, combines in a 
highly poetic and inspiring ddgree the features of the bedutiful and 
sublime The most interesting city is Thebes, believed to have been 
founded*'by Cadmus, B c. 1455, and the birth-place of Hesiod, 
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Pindar, Pclopidas, and Epammonda^ , it is situated in a rich plain, 
enclosed by lofty mountains, and was still a considerable place, with 

9.000 iiihabitunts, pievious to the war of emancipiitiou, during which 
It was partly dehtro}ed It has very iccently been almost entirely 
ovcitliiown by an earthquake. The women are celebrated for then 
beauty 

To the west of 'I'hebcs lies the plain of Platt^a, where the Greeks 
obtained such a splendid triumph o\or Xerxes , a few sarcophagi have^ 
been discoxercd on the supposed site of the city On the noith side of 
the plain of Platasi, and sepaiated from it by a ridge of hills, is the plain 
of Tjemtm, llic scene of another battle, in which the Spartans were 
finally defeated by the Giccks , considerable masses of rums cover the 
site of the city Westward of this plain rises Helicon, with its rugged 
slopes and romantic glens, clothed in the luxuriant \crdurc of fine 
woods, beautiful shrubs, and rich pasturage 

In the plain beyond Helicon lie the sites of the ancient cities of 
IioKidia and Lehadu , the only tr.ace of the latter is the spot of the 
mystic cave and shnno of Trophomiis Fuither west is the plain of 
Cheroncm, bounded by the loft y^, rugged, and bold Parnvssusj, with its 
beautifully wooded giey limestone ciags, it is believed to be one of 
the liighest*mountains in Europe This plain was the scene of several 
memorable battles, especially tliat m which Mithridatcs was van- 
quished by Sylla At the foot of Puinassus, in a deep valley, stood 
the city and temple of Ticljihi , the city was partly built along the 
steep sides of the mountain ; no traces of it remain, except a few 
poitions of a wall of cyclopican structure The fountain ol Ca’ttalia, 
the jiretended soiiice of ovacular inspiration, is seen at tjic foot of a 
precipice, and a sliallow bason below the lountaui sened, probably, for 
the triple immersion of th^ priestess, betore she ascended the tripod 
to deliver her oracles 

Westi* l{^ IlhELAS is more level and tame tlian Bav/ia lepanto, the 
ancient Nmtpacluif is its seaport town, and has a population of about 

2.000 inliabitante Snhm^ or Amphissa, with its harbour of Scala, and 
Gahxidi, aie towms of moderate size, Mtssolonghi is the largest and 
most flourishing town, it is situated on the coast in a maishy plain, 
and stood several remarkable sieges in the war of emancipation It 
was there Lord Ilyroii died ot a biain fever, while assisting the cause 
ol the Greeks Some great naval battles were fought ii^ the Gulf of 
Lepanto, between the Turks and Venetians, and the Spaniards and 
Turks, which resulted in the destruction of the Ottoman marilimejower. 

The European islands formerly inclifdcd m Greece are Candia, the 
Cyclades, and the Ionian Islands Tlie Cyclades, only, have been 
preserved as a part of the present kingdom of Greece. 
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Candia, or Crete, is the largest island in the Mediterranean, being 
1 50 miles long, from six to thirty five broad, and 500 miles in circum- 
ference A chain of rugged mountains runs in the centre through its 
whole length, the lofuest summit, Mount Ida, rising to 7,674 feet 
above the sea There are several good harbours on the north coast, 
ji'hile the south is very steep, and difiicult of access. The climate is 
mild and salubrious, and the soil so nch that it } lelds most luxurious 
^crops of evei’y description, besides growing excellent fruits, fine forest 
trees, and beautiful shrubs and flowers 'i'he chief products of the 
island are tobacco, oil, oranges, lemons, rai«iils, wine, carobs, viilonea, 
Bilk, wool, cotton, and honey Soap is the principal article of manu- 
facture. Its population is 158,000, including 100,000 Greeks, and 
44,000 Turks , the remainder being made up of other nations Candia, 
the capital, is a fortihed seaport, built by the Venetians , the houses 
are well constructed, and the population amounts to 12,000, nearly all 
Mohammedans Its trade has declined, in consequence of the Turks 
having allowed the harbour to be choked Up Canea, or Khanta, 
a town with 8,000 inhabitants, has the best harbour and most flourish- 
ing trade m the island , it was fortified by the Venetians Retimo, 
between Candia and Canea, is situated in a delightful country and 
well built, but its port has been partly choked up through neglect 

There are some vestiges near Candia of the ancient Cnossus, capital 
of the<kingdom Mmoa, and of ancient Gortyna, near which an exca- 
vated rock, with numerous chambers, is shown, supposed to be the 
famous labyrinth of Crete, tliough very probably only a common 
quarhy There are many caverns in these limestone mountains, and a 
very large one near Mount Ida is represented as the fancied retreat of 
the Minotaur Crete derived much celebrity in early times from 'the 
wise law's of its King, Minos, but, during the blight era of Greece, 
the Cretans were considered slow of mtclject, and St Paul testifies to 
the immorality of their lives The Venetians nobly defended the 
island twenty-five years against the Turks, in the sixteenth century, 
checking the onward course of tlic Ottoman powei wit was at length 
taken by them, and has evei since remained a province of Tuikcy, 
although greatly iiiisgoverncd The inhabitants, who arc a bold, 
independent race, often break out in rebellion, and especially tlie tribe 
of wild mountain Greek slicphcrds called Sfacciotes Chiistianity was 
introduced ipto Crete in the first century by St Paul, who left Titus 
there to ordain elders,* and Titus is believed to have remained ns 
bishop of the island up to his death, at the age of mnety-four. 

The CvcLAOLS are bold, rocky islands, neb in vegetation and 
picturesque scenery, but very subject to earthquakes and volcanic 

• Titws I 5, *12, 13 
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explosions Paros is celebrated for the supenor qualities of its 
marble, which is ns white as the Fentehcan, and more durable, 
as it hardens by exposure to the air Antiparos contains a splendid 
grotto, supported by beautiful pillars of crystallized alabaster, while 
other columns, in fine cubic forms, hang from the roof Naxos was 
celebrated for the worship of Bacchus^ to whom a splendid temple 
and colossal statue si ere raised, some rums of which still exist. The 
island produces good wine and fine emery stone Delos, the supposed 
cradle of Apollo and Diana, and famed for its magnificent temples, 
now only presents heaps of ruins Santonm, the ancjent Thera, has 
been noticed in modern times for the rising up out of the sea, near 
its shore, of a volcanic island, five miles long and 200 feet high 
M%lo, ancient Melos, formerly distinguished for its fertility, has now 
been reduced to almost complete sterility by the constant emission of 
noxious volcanic vapours, and the same is the case with the Isle of 
Argentera Syra has already been described * Hydra is a bare, 
steep rock, about thirty-eight square miles in area On its northern 
side stands a large and handsome city, with three good harbours, and 
containing about 12,000 inhabitants. The population of the entire 
island is about 20,000, but is, by some, asserted to be 40,000 They 
have been very successful in the carrying trade and ship-buildmg, and 
many have amassed considerable wealth PrcMous to the struggles 
of the Greeks for their delivery from the bondage of Turkey, Hydra 
was without an inhabitant , but, during the ravages of the Morea, a 
few Greeks, who took refuge on its barren rock, having built huts fdr 
their abodes, their example was gradually followed by others ; the Turks 
left them unmolested, m consideration of the payment of a 'jmall tribute, 
and, under these favourable circumstances, this barren rock has risen 
in the course of a few ye^rs, by the intelligence and industry of the 
settlers, to its present astonishing prosperity ^ Spezzia, ten miles from 
Hydra, is twenty-six square miles in area, and has a population of 
2,000 , the town well built, and the harbour very good } its inha- 
bitants araount*to 3,000,a and have been as successful as those of 
Hydra in commerce and ship-building The climate is fine, and the 
women remarkable for their beauty 
The Ionian Isiands fonn a large group on the west coast of 
Greece and Albania, consisting of Corfu (ancient ‘ Corcyra), Cepha- 
loma, Zante, Santa Maw a (ancient Lcucadia), Thedkx (Ithaca), Paxo, 
and Ceiigo (the celebrated Cythera), with Pann, Met leva, Megamst, 
Kalamo, Sent, Ceriqotto, and several other smaller islands ^ Then 
population amounti to 219,797, neafly all of Greek origin. The 
surface of these islands generally consists of rugged mountains, covered 

• See pags 749 
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With wood and heath, and intersected by fertile, picturesque valleysi 
while in the larger islands tliere ore some plains They produce corn, 
grapes, wine, oil, a great abundance of currants, some cotton, and 
pulse The inhabitants of the sea-port towns are much engaged in 
ship-building and commerce. Corfu, the capital, and scat of govern- 
ment, contains 16,000 inhabitants but Zante is the most flourishing 
of the islands, and its town, of the same name, has a population of 
22,000 

These islands belonged to Venice from 1386 to 1797, they now 
form a Republic, under the protection of Groat Britain The Greek 
Church IS the established religion, and the lower class of loniaiis arc 
generally very ignorant, superstitious, and bigotted These islands 
have long sened as an asi'lum for persons driven from the Levant or 
the south of Europe for political or other oflences The lonians have, 
consequently, always been notorious for their restless, intriguing, 
turbulent spirit and low morality, and have been diflicult to govern 
Plots for the subversion of established Governments in other countries 
have often been hatched in these islands by democratic and Infidel 
political refugees 

The only other island not noticed is Neyropont, the ancient Enbma , 
It 18 about forty miles in length, and situated on the eastern coast of 
Attica, from which it is separated by a narrow arm of the sea. Its 
surface! is very mountainous, but fertile The population is estimated 
at 60,000, of which the chief town contains 16,000, it belongs to 
Greece 

Malta — The frequent reference made m this “ Journal” to Malta, 
as the Bite ^ of the newly-established Oriental Protestant College, 
renders it desirable not to close tins topographical sketch without a 
brief notice of that island Malta is a rock, twenty miles in length, 
and twelve in its greatest breadth, it consists of limestone, mixed 
With fine and rather porous tufo, and the stone is in great request 
for building Its surface, rather flat, presents only a few low ridges, 
with small intervcrfing valleys; and though the soihbe not rich, it 
yields a most luxuriant vegetation when cultivated The climate is 
remarkably dry, and one of the healthiest in the south of Europe ; 
the average heat m summer is 84® Fahr , the thermometer only occa- 
sionally rising to 90®; and in winter it scarcely ever sinks below 
50* Fahr., the temperature being generally higher The great heat 
only lasts between three and four months ; but the chief inconvenience 
arises, not from any intense heat, but fiom the moisture which 
accompanies the south wind, or sirocco, blowing from Africa, this 
Wind prevails chiefly in September, and at other seasons occasionally 
for only a few days at a tim**; ito temperature, however, is not 
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generally high. Some of the productions of tlic West Indies grow 
at Malta, it abounds m cotton, oranges, and figs, and its honey is 
in high repute 

^ The population of Malta amounts to 120,000, all Roman Catholics 
Valetta, the capital, contains 30,000 inhabitants ; the houses are 
remarkably well built, the streets clean, and the beautiful palaces 
(Auberges) of the ancient knights give it a very handsome appear- 
ance, much increased by its spacious hirbours and splendid fortifi- 
cations, which are ranked amongst the finest in Europe The only 
other town IS C%tta Vecchta, the former capital,. but there are nume- 
rous well constructed and thriving villages Close to Malta is the 
small island of Oozo, covered with more wood and vegetation, and 
containing 16,000 inhabitants 

Malta may be considered, from its very central position, as the 
advanced post of the West, and the key oi the East , fur it has long 
been the principal channel of communication between Europe and 
Asia The Papacy formed a just estimate of the great importance of 
the island in this respect, when they obtained the grant of it from 
Charles V , for the Knights of St John of Jciusalem, after their 
expulsion from Rhodes by the Turks And in this stronghold the 
valorous kpights were able to resist and repel the formidable fleet 
and army sent by the Sultan SoljTnan, in 1505, after one of the m<|pt 
celebrated sieges in history. 

If British Protestants will only avail themselves, as did the Papacy, 
of the advantages oficred by the central situation of Malta, thougli 
for better objects, it is capable of being converted to most admirable 
purposes as a site of great missionary enterprise for the evangelization 
of Asia, Africa, and the south of Europe The Maltese language is a 
coiTupt dialect of Arabic, with some words which have been supposed 
of Phccnician origin , it was never reduced to writing until within the 
last half century, and the alphabet is not yet iefinitively settled Tlie 
people are exceedipgly illiterate There is said to be about one priest, 
or monk, to cv^ry sixty qj the population , and che Popish supersti- 
tions and bigotry of tlio middle ages continue wholly unchanged , the 
Jesuits have full sway m the island The British residents, exclusive 
of the garrison, amount to about 2,000 

THE GREEK CHTIRCU 

When Eulogius, of Alexandria, writing to Pope Gregory the Great, 
that he had refused to 'call the Patriarch of Constantinople by the 
name of “ Universal Bishop,” which the latter had anogated *to him- 
self, added, “as you ordered me ” Gregory reiilied, “ I pray you to 
use the term ordered no more. . 1 know who I am, and whoyou are , 
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my brother in position, my father in character. I ordered nothing, 

I only advised ; and even that advice you have not strictly followed. 

I requested you to give that title neither to the see of Constantinople, 
nor to any one else, — and you have applied it to myself. Away with , 
all terms which excite vanity, and wound chanty.” The rivalry for 
spintual supremacy between the Sishops of the Eastern Churches 
and those of Rome, referred to in the above letter, was m some 
instances filtered by the political suspicion and jealousy with which 
Greece looked on Italy, and the breach continued widening fiom 
time to time between them, until their final separation There were occa- 
sional temporary suspensions of communion between the two Churches, 
arising from differences respecting the time of keeping Easter, the 
Arian and Nestonan controversies, the disputed succession to the 
Patriarchate of Antioch, the agitation of the question concerning the 
procession of the Holy Ghost,— the use of unleavened bread, in the 
celebration of the Eucharist After Constantine had removed the scat 
of empire to Constantinople, the Emperors of the East were inclined 
to favour the claims of the bishops of their capital In the second 
General Council, the Bishop of Constantinople was allowed to sit next 
the Roman Pontiff, and by the twent) -eighth canon of the Council of 
Chalccdon, he was permitted to hold an equal rank, ta the great 
humiliation of the bishops of Rome 
The controversy, however, which caused the most violent dissen- 
sions between the two Churches, and prepared the way for their final 
separation, was that relating to the worship of images, in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, some details of which have already been given,* 
The Eniperof Leo III , the Isaurian, convinced by Be^oi , tho Syrian, 
that the use of images was idolatrous, strenuously opposed the Roman 
Pontiff, Gregory II , by whom their lawfulness was maintained. 
Gregory not only persecuted those who resisted his \iews, but excited 
a rebellion in Italy against the Emperor, who retaliated, by depriving 
Gregory of his spiritual jurisdiction over Calabria, Sicilj, lllyricum, 
and Greece, which he transferred to the Bishop of, Constantinople. 
This fierce controversy, which lasted for many j ears, so widened the 
breach between the two Churches, that though the worship of images 
had been restored by Leo Constantius VI , and his mother, the 
Empiess Irene, and confirmed by the Council of Niciea, a d 787, a 
final separation took place in the following century The Emperor 
Michael HI , having denied the right of the Roman Pontiff to 
nominate the Patriarch of Constantinople, the proud Pope Nicholas 1. 
deposed Photius, who had been appointed Patriarch by the Emperor ; 
Photius, in return, excommunicated Nicholas, and from that time, the 
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division between the Eastern and Western Churches became per- 
manent, A I) 863 Fruitless attempts at a reunion have been made 
on various occasions, some of which were prompted by the desire of 
the Greek emperors to strengthen their empire against the invasions of 
the Saracens and Turks. Such vere the proposals of the Emperors 
Michael Falecologus, and John Paltcologus, which were discussed in 
the Councils of Lyons (1274), and Florence (1439) , but they produced 
only a temporary agreement, lather of a political than ecclesiastical 
nature A partial reunion was accomplished, tow aids the end of the 
fifteenth century, with a small poition of the G^eco-Slnvonic Church, 
who arc called Uniatce, and arc found in Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
and Little llussia • About twenty jears ago, a large sum was offered 
to the Ncstorian I’atriaich by the Pope’s emissary, to avow his 
supremacy, but tlie only answer returned was, “Thy money perish 
with thee ” As late as 1848, I’lo Nono officially addressed a letter to 
the Christians of the East, exhorting them to return to the unity of 
the Church , the Gieek Patriarchs published a reply, in which they 
say, “ of tlioso heresies which have spread over a gn at part of the 
world for judgments known to the Lord, Arianism was one, and, at 
the present day, Popciy is another ” 

The Oriental Churches having been guilty of the enormous sin of 
“ making the Word of God of none effect,” thiough the traditions *f 
men, sunk into a state of deep spiritual decay after the sixtli century; 
they were punished for then apostasy, by being delivered into the 
hands of the great Infidel jiower, under whose iron yoke they have 
continued enslaved to the present time This was the fate of the'four 
primitive Patriarchates of the East, and, though the Wastern Patri- 
archate escaped the degrading bondage of the fierce and unbelieving 
Moslem, she became herself an agent of Satan’® power, equally opposed 
to the ti uth and '.upreniacy of Clirist, and destructive of the happiness 
of mankind 'riie persecutions and sufferings of the Oriental Churches 
arc well summed yp in the following extract, from a valuable little 
work on the Bastern Church, published by the Heligious Tract 
Society — 

“ During the seventh century, the Persian army under Chosroes, 
committed grievous depredations in several of the patriarchates, 
"only to bo followed by the. yet more successful inroads of the Sara- 
cens, who made themselvos masters, first of Antiocli^ (a d 634), 
then of Jerusalem (a d 637), and finally of Altxandiia (A u 640), 
The Turks next appeared on the field, and though the Mahoqaedan 
powers were diecke/l awhile by the pl-owcss oi the ( lus-ulers, they 
eventually succetded in maintaining their hold of Syria, Egypt, and 
Palestine. In 1453, the Turkish forges advanced to Constafllmople, 
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won it after a vij'ormis "lege^ and made it the imperial residence of 
their Sultans. The remaining story of the patriarchal cities, only 
shows us the Eastern Church in a state of vassalage ; her adherents 
passing tlirough a chequered scene of sudden persecutions, and 
temporary seasons of repose: avowedly tolerated, while constantly 
exposed to hitter reproach and scorn ; allowed liberty of life, but only 
on paying aftci the age of fifteen an express tax for their exemption 
/rom lieheading , permitted to worship in their churches, but rarely 
to build now ones or repair the old, and her patriarchs enjoying a 
show of authority, iiut foiccd to pay tribute to the Mahomedan 
Government for leave to enter on their office, and hable to deposition, 
il not to death, whenever the cisil power has found, or imagined such 
a step to he necessary ‘ So servile,’ it has been said, ‘ was the ttnancy- 
at-uill of the Greek patriarch, that between the years 1620 and 1671, 
the patriardial throne ii as s acant no less than nineteen times.’”* . 

The several martyrdoms of the Metropolitans, Demetrius, of Phila- 
delphia, AD 1657, Dionysius, of Smyrna, A D 1763, Dionysius, of 
Ephesus, A D 1818, and Gregory, of Constantinople, A D 1821, show, 
among other instances, that a position of lank in this oppressed 
Church has been usually a position of dungci 
In the course of the ninth century, the doctrines of Christianity, 
although already obscured by the admixture of Pagan idolatry, were 
intioduced by emissaries of the Greek Church, into the heathen pro- 
vinces of Kussia, under the reign of Kune, the founder of the Kussian 
empire. The celebrated Olga, his tlaughter-m-law, embraced tho 
Christian faith at an advanced age, and having been publicly baptized 
at Constantinople, she devoted herself with intense zeal to the 
propagation of Chnstianity in her own country ; her example ‘was 
followed by her grandson, Vladimir the .Great. For six centuries, 
the Kussian Church war governed by motropohtans, dependant on the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople , but after the establishment of the 
Turkish dominion in the J<last, tlie Kussian bishops instituted their 
own metropolitans, and the Czar ’rheodore estabUshed an independent 
patriarchal throne at Moscow The Kussian hierarchy amassed con- 
siderable w Cdlth, and exercised great power, both civil and spiritual, in 
the government of the country. Peter the Great, perceiving that this 
“ impenum in impeno ” was mcompatible with his ambitious design^ 
of absolute i^omimon, suddenly entered the Synod, while assembled in 
1700, to elect a new patriarch, and put a stop to their proceedings by 
the authoritative words, “ I am your Patnarch He then appointed 
a synod, having jurisdiction In ecclesiastical affairs, but subject to his 


* “ The Greek and EaAern Churches *’ p 25 
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veto , and confiscating the greatest part of the landed property of the 
Church, made the clergy pensioners of the State 
The Emperor is thus, both in a spiritual and political sense, sole Head 
of the Church. His name is printed m the same form as that of God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost The children 
are taught in their catechism, that to him “faith” and “worship" are 
due Tlie congregations arc deprived of all consistunal rights , the 
prelates, of all independent functions , and the authority of the 
Patriarch, who is the object of peculiar veneration in the Oriental 
Church, 18 absolutely extinguished * 

The Georgian and Iberian branches of the Greek Chiiicli, and that, 
also, of the Montenegrins, are under the jurisdiction of the lliissuiii 
Synod 

After the separation of Greece from Turkey, an independent 
“Holy governing Synod” was appointed for the new kingdom, it 
consists of a president, four episcopal members, a secretary, a royal 
commissioner, and a few supernumeraries The present juiisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople extends over the Greeks in (Talluia, 
Slavonia, Turkey, Anatolia, and the Ionian Isles, — he possesses a 
considerable income , but the other Patriarchs, viz , of Antioch, 
Alexandria,, and Jorusalein, are mostly dependent upon liini for their 
support The following are tlie statistics of the Greek Church, 


according to the best authorities ' — 

In Russia . .. 50,000,000 

In Turkqr 12,000,000 

In the kingdom of Greece, with Montenegro, &c 800,000 
In the Austrian domimons ,, 2,800,000 

' _ In the patriarchate of Alexandrut 5,000 

In the patriarchate qf Antioch, including the 
autocephalous metropplitanato of Cypnu^ 250,000 

In the patnarcliate of Jerusalem . . 15,000 


* 65,870, OOOt 

T£i<£T8 OF THE CHEEK CHUHCH 

Considerable doubt and misapprehension have lung existed respecting 
the heterodoxy of the Greek Church, — many believing that, although m 
error on some secondary points, she has not so completely apostatized as 
the Papacy, from the scnjjtural faith and purity of the Gospel This im- 

• “ The Greek and Eastern Chiirr'ips " • 

t Marouvieff differs only in making Russia, 47,810,525, Austria, 2,790,041, 
Antioch, 300,000 , Jerusalem, 50,000 , and, consequently, a Buma.total of 
03,756,460 
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portant question has, however, been completely set at rest, by the Rev. 
l)i Wilson’s careful examination ot the symbolic books of that Church, 
published for the first time in the original Greek, with a Latin Trans- 
lation, m 1843 The Chnstian public are greatly indebted to Dr. 
Wilson, for the analysis he has given of these authentic ecclesiastical 
records, in his valuable Lectures on the Oriental Churches ; and under 
the present circumstances of the Turkish and Russian empires, it is so 
,'mpoitant that all misconception on tins subject should be entirely 
removed, that I shall introduce Dr Wilson’s analysis, without 
abridgment — * 

“ Tenets — Of the actual tenets of the Greek Church, we have now 
a favouidble o])porlunitj of forming a correct opinion, by consulting 
its own Symbolic Books, which for the first time were collated and 
published in the original Gicck, and witii a Latin translation, about 
two yeors ago f They consist of scseral documents The first of 
them 18 the confession of Gennadins, both in the form of a dialogue 
and a distinct creed, presented b\ request to the Sultan Muhammad, 
m the fifteenth century, by Gennadius, the Patnarch of Constan- 
tinople Between this and the second document, is interposed the 
condemned Ki angelical confession of Cyrillus Lucans, a native of 
Crete, educated at Venice, who ultimately became Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, which he published m 1629, and for which, and his 
cmbinceincnt and support of the general views of the Churches of the 
Refoimation, through a conspiracy of the Pope’s emissaries, the clergy 
of the Greek Church, and the 'lurkish authorities, he was cruelly 
muidcred by drowning or strangulation, on the 26th of June, 1638 
The second" document is the catechetical ‘ Confession of the Orthodox 
Faith of the Catholic and Ajiostolic Church of Christ, composed by 
Peter Mogilas, Metropolitan of Kioif,’ and bearing the confirmation 
and authority, dated ll(h March 1643, o’l the four Oriental Patriarchs, 
and the other ecclesiastical dignitaries and office-bearers of the Greek 
Church t The third contains ‘ The Shield of Orthodoxy, composed by 
the local Synod met at Jerusalem, under the Patriarch Dositheus, 
compost d against the heretical Calvinists,’ &c This document, 
which obtained the suhacription of three of the patriarchs, twenty-one 
bishops, and twenty-three other ecclesiastics, including the Russian 

* Smr^ thvi article was written, a very good account of the doctrines of the 
OrietitRl Churches, has appeared in the “ Christian Observer,” for January, 
which flillv agrees with all the statements of our Journal 

-{■ “ Lilin Sjiiibohci EcclesiasOr cnrilis, mine primum in unum corpus collegit, 
Ertiestiis Julius Kiminel Jena., 1841” 

X ” I’V'' an able refutation of the views of the Greek Church, see the * Acta et 
Scripts TIiLologorum Wirlenibcrger.sium,'* referred to iii a subsequent note.” 
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legates, after reviewing anJ condemning the wntings of Cynllus, and 
anathematijiing him on their account, sets forth the eighteen special 
decrees of the Sjmod, dated Match, 1672, with the resolution ot cci- 
tain questions to which some of them incidentally gave rise A 
perusal of all these autlioritics warrants the assertion, that the errors 
of the Greek Church are nearly as great and detrimental as those of 
the Church of Home, and compel us, making all charitable allowance 
for those within its pale who practically disavow them, to view it as 
within the dominions of Antichrist Of this jou will be all sorrow- 
fully convinced, by an analysis of the proceedings of the Synod now 
mentioned 

“ Its first decrc'e embraces tlic articles of the Niecne Creed, with this 
difference, on which the Greek Church, and all the Oriental Cluirclies, 
lay great stress, — that the Holy Spirit, while consiibstantial with the 
Father and the Son, proceeds only from the Fathei 
“In the second, we hnd it asserted that sacred Scripture is to be 
recened * according to the tradition and intei pretalion ot ihe t'alholic 
Church,’ which is declared to have ‘an authority not less than that 
of sacred Scripture,’ being guided by the unerring wisdom of tlie 
Holy Ghost. 

“ The third asciibes the election of men to the Divine foiesight of 
their good woiks, and represents the supporters of a sovereign election, 
as blasphemously disparaging good woiks, and not even viewing them 
as the consequence ol election, or a necessary part of salvation 

“ The fourth, as it insinuating that Calvinists chaige God vvilli 
being the active origin of sin, properly ascribes it to men and devils 
acting in disobedience to the Divine will 

* '^'he filth inainUins the holiness and justice of God in all lus 
dispensations, which though overruling evil foi good, never evlend to 
it moral approbation. 

“ The sixth notices the fall, and the depravity which originated with 
it, declaring, however, that ‘ many of the patriarchs and projihets, and 
innumerable ot>crs, both under the shadow (of the’law) and the veiity 
(of grace), as the Divine forerunner, and especially the eternal Virgin 
Mary, the Mother of the Divine Word,’ were not naturally tempted 
to impiety, blasphemy, and other sins specified 

'*''lhe seventh sets foith the conception and birth ol Christ without 
injury to the virginity of Mary, and his ascension and futpre judgment 
of the quick and dead ^ 

“ The eighth, while it admits that ‘ Jesus Christ is the only Mediator 
and ransom of all^ expressly declares thiit, ‘ for presenting our requests 
and petitions to Aim, we reckon the saints to be intercessors, and above 
all the immaculate Mother of the Divine Word, and hkcwibcT,he holy 
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anj|relB, whom we know to be our guardians, and the apostles, prophets, 
martyrs, and whomsoever of his faithful servants he hath glorified, 
amongst whom we number the bishops and priests, as if surrounding 
God’s altar, and the other just men remarkable for their virtues.’ 

“ The ninth sets forth that no one is saved without faith, but that 
faith justifies, because ' it works by love, that is, by the observance 
of the Divine commandments.' 

“ The tenth, while professedly acknowledging Christ to be the 
Head of the Church, declares that he governs it by ' the ministry of 
the holy fathers,’ and tondemns the tenet of the Calvinists, that priests 
can be ordained by priests , holding that a bishop superior to a priest, 

* the successor of the apostles, communicates, by the imposition of 
hands and the invocation of the Spirit, the power which he has 
received, by uninterrupted succession, of lunding and loosing, and is 
the living image of God upon earth, and by the fullest participation of 
the energy of the perfect Spirit, the fountain of all the sacraments of 
the Church, by which we arrive at salvation ’ 

“ The eleventh sets forth that the Catholic Church is instructed by 
the Holy Spirit, ‘ not directly,’ but ‘by the holy fathers and overseers 
of tlie Catholic Church ' 

“ The twelfth reckons those only to be members of the Catholic 
Church who receive the faith of Christ, both as declared by himself 
and the apostles, and by the holy * QScuincnical Synods,’ * and deport 
themselves lu a becoming manner. 

“The tliiiteenth intimates, that * that faith, which, as a hand, lays* 
hold of the righteousness of Chnst,’ is not that by which man is 
justified, but that which, by the good works to which it leads, becomes 
itself efficacious for our salvation j* 

• “ The seven first General Councils ” 

■t “ A very lucid view ofMic Evaiigelica! docirine of justification by faith, had 
been given to Jereniiah, the Patnarili of Curistantiiiople, by the Wirtemherg 
divines, in the year 1577, in the course of the corrcsponde;ice which they main- 
tained vrith him on the subject of the Augsburg Confessn n ' When we say,’ 
say they, ‘ that we are justified before God only by faith m Christ, we wish thus 
to express ourselves, that by faith only we so apprehend Christ our Saviour, that 
on account of his most perfect merit, we obtain the remission of our sins and 
eternal hie, and that we reckon faith in Chnst the hand by which we receive those 
things which Christ our Redeemer has pitrehased for ns ’ They then show clearly 
how goad worlls are the fruit of faith, and part of salvation, ‘ Acta et 
Scripla i'lieologoriim Wirtciiibergensium, et Patnarchie Coiistantinopolitani,* 
D Hieremim Witcbergo:, l(iS4, p 165 This is a work which should be in the 
possession of all missionaries having to do with the Greek Church It sets forth 
Its tenets as propounded by the Church authorities at*ConBtantinople, and 
refutes it," errors in a very calm and dignified, but earnest, manner, the whole 
discussion being in Greek, with a L^tin translation, by the celebrated Crusiiis 
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'* The fourteenth maintains the undepravcd freedom of the will, and 
the natural ability of man to choose good or evil 

“ The fifteenth enumerates and describes the seven sacraments of the 
Church, namely — baptism, confirmation or Chrism, ordination, the 
bloodless sacrifice of the real body and blood of Christ, matrimony, 
confession, penitence and remission, and extreme unction, intimating 
that they are not naked signs of the promises, but necessarily convey 
grace to those who partake of them. 

“ The sixteenth declares that baptism is absolutely necessary fo 
solvation, even m the case of infants, that it, destroys original siii, 
and IS infallibly accompanied by regeneration, and even ultimate 
salvation.* 

“ The seventeenth maintains that in the Eucharist, to be adminis- 
tered only by a duly consecrated pnest, the bread and wine, though 
their accidents remain, are transubstantiated into the real bodj and 
blood of Chnst, and are to he worshipped and adored with supiemc 
honour, and viewed as a iiropitiation and sacrifice both foi the living 
and the dead. • 

*' The eighteenth maintains, that the souls of the departed are cither 
in a state of rest or suffering, that those (belonging to tlic Cliuich) 
who haveoheen removed from the world with their penitence incom- 
plete, or with a lack of its Irmts, or their prayers, watchings, ,gi<l 
chanties denominated ‘satisfactions’ by the Church, arc m a. state of 
exclusion from perfect blis®, from which, lioweier, they may he relie\cd 
by the prayers and alms of the pnests piescntcd in bclialf of thtnr 
relatives, and by the performance of masses Here almost all the 
fatal errors associated with Anticlirist, are most distinctly projiounded 
and defended. 

*' The questions appended to the decrees, in a similar m.iiinei ceitily 
the apostasy of the Gieck (Dhurch That in which it is asked, should 
holy Scripture be commonly oi indiscriminately read by all C'hnstiuns, 
is answered in tboncgative In rcjdy to aiiotlier, tlie pcisjntuity ot tlio 
Scriptures is disparaged . In the response given to that wdiich rclcis 
to the canon of Scripture, it is stated, that not only the books winch 
were received by the Council of Laodicca, arc to be acknowledgcil as 
inspired, hut also tlie Wisdom of Solomon, the Hook of Juditli, of 
lomt, the Hisloiy of the Dragon, the History of Susanna, the 
Maccabees, and the Wisdom of Sirach When the honouis to be 

Many parts of it might be advantageously reprinted, and cirtulattd in the fonii 
of tracts." . 

• “ These and snnildr views of baptism, too, arc expressed in the form of the 
administration of the rite used in the Greek Chiirrh Vide ' Codn Lniirg 
Etcles. Un’vers ’ Joseplii Aloysn Asscir nni, lib ii Honiir, 174!) ’’ ’ 
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giTon to saints and their images are made the subjects of inquiry, it is 
declared that the Virgin Mary is to be worshipped by hyperdulia, and 
the saints and angels by diredt duha, refening both to their relation 
to God and their own sanctity , and the pictures, and relics of the 
saints, and holy places and articles, such as crosses, and sacramental 
vases, by indirect dulta , while latria is to be exclusively reserved for 
tlio Ihvine Spirit *’ 

^ The unsoundness of the Greek Church, on the fundamental doctrines 
of salvation, exhibited in the above analysis of its symbolic books, 
will be fully confirmed by some extracts from the “Full Catechism 
Oi THE OiiiHonox CATHOLIC Kasuhn CiiuKcn,” published for the 
use of schools, by order of the Synod of Moscow, and from the book 
of anathemas, read once every year in the Chuichcs The Catechism 
has been translated into Knglish, and published by the Rev — Palmer, 
with copious notes, attempting to prove an exact agreement between 
tlic tenets of the Greek Cliurch and those of the Church of England. 

‘ton HOLY TBADITIOir AND IIOIY BCllIPTUBE 

“ Q How 18 Divino revelation spread among men, and preserved m tlio 
true Church? 

“ A By two chairacls , lioly tradition, and holy Scripture. •• 

““ Q Wh it is meant by the name holy tradition ? 

“ A Bj the name, holy tradition, is meant the floctnne of the faith, the 
law of Ood, the sacraments, and the ritual, os handed down by the true 
bclieviTS and worshippers of God by word and example from one to 
another, .ind fiom generation to goueratiou 

“ Q Ts lliyre any sure repository of holy tradition ? 

“ A All true bohewers united by the holy tradition of the faith, coHec* 
lively and successively, by the will of God, compose the Churcli , an& She 
IS the sure repository of lioly tradition, or, as St Paul expresses it, ‘ The 
Church of the hving God, the pillar and ground of the truth ’ (1 Tim 

lu 15) 

“ St Ipoiktus writes thus ‘ Wo ought not to soci ajnong others the 
truth, which wo may have for asking from the Church For m her, as in a 
rich treasure-house, the apostles have laid up in its fulness all that pertains 
to the truth, so that whosoever seeketh may receive from her the food of 
life She 18 the door of life ’ (Adv IlBereB , 1 iii , c 4 ) 

" Q Why IS tradition necessary even now ? 

“ A. As a ^ide to tlie right understanding of holy Scripture, for the 
right ministration of the sacraments, and the pf’eservation of sacred rites 
and ceremonies m the purity of their ongmal mstitulioii 

“ St Basil the Great says of this as follows ‘ Of the doctrines and 
injunctions kept by the Church, some we have from written instruction, but 
some we Iiave received (orally) from apostolical tradition, by euccession m 
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private Both the former and the latter have one and the Berne force for 
piety , and thin will be contradicted by no one who haa ever so little know- 
ledge in the ordinances of the Church For were wo to dare to rejeet 
unwritten customs, as if they had no great importance, we should insensibly 
mutilate the Gospel, even in the most essential points, or, rather, for the 
teaching of the Apostles leave but an empty name ’ 

“ Q. What ruli s must wo observe in reading holy Scripture ? 

“ A Wo must take and understand it in such sense as agrees with the 
interpretation of the orthodox Chuieh and the holy Fathers. 

“tub tiroix mart. 

“ Q Did the most lioly Mary remain m fact ever a virgin ? 

“ A Slit) remniiicd and remains a virgin before the birth, during the 
hirlli, and oftcr the birth of the Saviour , and therefore is called ever- 
virt/in 

“ Q What otlior great title is there, with which tlie orthodox Cliurch 
honours the most holy Virgin Mary ? 

“ A That of mother of God 

“ Q What thouglita should wo have of the exalted dignity of tho most 
holy Virgin Mary P 

“ A As mother of tho Lord she excels in grace and nearness to God, 
and so also in dignity, every created being and thereforo the orthodox 
Church honours her far above tho cherubim and soraphun. 

“ lUE CURHCn 

“ Q Wli.it IS it to bihevo in the Church ? 

“ A. It IS ]uouBly to honour the true Climcli of Christ, and to obey her 
doitiinc and comm indmcnts, from a conviction tli.vt grace ever abides lu 
hiv, and viorks, teiulios, and governs unto salvation, flowiiig'fiom her One 
only'evcrlasting Head, tho Lord tTesns Christ 

“ Q On what is groundSd the rule of the Church upon earth to invoke 
in prayer tho saints of the Chhrch in heaven ? • 

“ A On .1 holy tradition, tho pnnciplo of vvhieli is to bo seen also in 
holy Serijitmc Fftr iiistanu', when tho Prophet David ones out m prajir, 
‘O Lord God 1)f Abrahoifl, Isoae, and of fsiucl our fathers,’ ho makes 
mention of saints in aid of his prayer, cibi I ly as now tho orthodox Church 
calls upon ‘ Christ oi.r true God, by tho prayers of his most pure mother 
and all his saints ’ ^^Sec 3 Cliron xxix IH ) 

Q Is there any testimony of holy Senpturo to tho mediatory prayer of 
the saints in henyon ? 

“ A The Evangelist John, m tho Reyelation, saw in heaven an angel, to 
whom ' was given much incenijc, that ho should offer it, by tho prayers of 
' all saints, upon tlio^ golden altar whiclr was before tho throne , and tho 
smoko of the incense ascended up by the prayers of the saints out of the 
hands of the angel before God ’ (Rev ^viii. 3, 4 ) •• 
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“ Q. Wliat testimomoB are there to confirm us m the belief that the 
saints, after their departure, work miracles through certain earthly means P 

“ A. The fourtli book of Kings testifies that by touchmg tlie bones of the 
Prophet Elisha a dead man was raised to life (2 Kings xiu 21 ) 

*' The Apostle Paul not only in his own munediate person wrought 
heahngs and miracles, but the same was done also m his absence by hand* 
kercluofs and aprons taken from his body (Acts xix 12 ) By this example 
we may understand that the saints, even after their deaths, may in like 
manner work beneficently through earthly means, which hare received from 
them holy vutue 

It I uadoubtingly confess os sure truth, that the Catliolic Church 
cannot sin, or err, nor utter falsehood in place of truth for the Holy Ghost 
ever working through Ins faithful ministers, the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, preserves her from all error ’ (Missive of the Eastern Patriarchs 
on the Orthodox Faith, Art. 12 ) 

“ 0, If the Catholic Church contains all true believers m the world, 
must wo not acknowledge it to ho necessary for salvation, that every 
believer should belong to her ? 

" A Exactly so yineo Jesus Clirist, in the words of St Paul, * is the 
Head of the Chuixh, and lie is tlie Saviour of the body, * it follows that, 
to hai p part in lus salvation, we must necessarily bo members of hia body, 
that IB, of the Catholic Chureli (Ephes v 23 ) 

The Ajiostle Peter writes tliat ‘ baptism savoth us ’ after the figure of 
* the arV of Koah ’ All who were saved from the general deluge, wore saved 
only in the ark , so all who obtain everlasting salvation, obtain it only m 
the one Catholic Church 

“ Wliat thoughts and remembianpcs should we associate with the 
name of the Ijlastern Churcli ? 

“ A In Paradise, planted m the East, was founded the first Church' of 
our parents in innocence , and m the East, after the fidl, was laid a new 
fonncl.ition of the Church of the redeemed, in the promise of a Saviour In 
the East, in the land of Jndca, onr Lord Jesus Clirist having finished the 
work of onr salvation, laid the foundation of Ins own proper Christian 
Church from thence she spread herself over the whole uiii verso , and to 
this day the orthodox Catholic G^cumcnical lafth, confirmed by the seven 
CEeumenu al Councils, is preserved unchanged m its onginal punty in the 
ancient Churches of the East, and in such as agree with them, as does by 
God’s grace the Clmixli of Tlussin ^ 

“ Q WTiy 18 the Clmroli called apostolic? 

“ A Heeaup*''Bho has from the apostles, without break or change, both 
her doctrine and the sncecsaion of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, through the 
laying on of consecrated hands In the same sense the Church is called 
also orthodox, or i ight-bchci ing 

“ Q What ccclesiBstieal institution is there through which the succession 
of the apo'Stolical ministry is preseryed ? ^ 
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“ A TJie ecdeaiaatical hierarchy 

“ Q Whence originates tlio hierarchy of the orthodox Christian Church ? 

“ A. From Jesus Christ Himself, and from the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the apostles , from which time it is continued m unbroken succes- 
aion, through the laying on of hands, m the sacrament of orders * And 
Ho gave some, apostles , and some, prophets , and some, erangehsts , and 
some, pastors and teachers , for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for tlie edifymg of the body of Christ ’ (Fph iv 11, 12 ) 

“ Q What hierarchical authority is there, which can extend its sphere of 
action over the whole Catholic riiurch ? 

“ A An (Ecumenical Council 

“ Q. Under whnt luernrcluonl authority are the chief dirisions of tho 
Catholic Church? 

“ A Under tho orthodox Patriarchs, and tho most holy Synod 
“ Q II any ouc desire to fulfil his duty of obedience to the Church, how 
may he learn what she requires of her children ? 

“ A Tina may bo learned from holy Sc npluro, from the canons of the 
holy aposll‘8, the holy CEcumtnic.il and Provincial Councils, and the holy 
Fathers, and from the Books of Ecclesiastical Buies and Kubnes 

“tub eACnAMEMS 
“ Q IIctv many ai c the sacraments ? 

“ A Seven 1 Baptism , 2 Unction with c Imsm , 3 Communion , 
4 Penittiice, B Orders, fi M.itnmony, 7 Uiution with oil 
“ Q lint VII I at IS (here in eiuh of these Biicraments f 
“ A 1 In b iptism man is inystei loiisly born to a spiritual lite 
“ 2 In imelion with ch. sm ho retcivcs a gnice of spiritual growih onil 
strength 

•“ 3 In the communion ho is spiritually fed 
“ '4 In ponitonoc he is healed of spiritual diseases, that is, of sin 
“ 5 In orders ho receives grace spiritually to regiiurate, lecd, and 
nurtun’ others, by doihmi' and sacinments 

“ 6 In matrimony lie receives a grace sand ifying the marned life, and 
tlic n.atural proi 1 1 alion and nurture of childcpn 

“ 7 111 unctiou w ith oil lie has medicine even for bodily diseases, in tliut 
he IB healed ot spiritual 

“ Q But why does not tho Ciocd mention all these sacraiiionts, instead 
of mpnliomiig hapt isiii only ? , 

“ A Because baptism was llic sul)]cct of n question, ulictlior some 
people, as licnlics, ought not to bo rc-baptixcd , and thn^equircd a deci- 
sion, which so c uuo to put into the Cieesl 
“ (J What lb unction with ehiism? 

“A Unction with cJmsin is a saemment, in whie]i,tlic baptized believer, 
being aiioiiiti'd with holy chrism on eeitiun parts of tho body, m the name 
of the Holy Chest, iccpives the ^iRs ,of the Holy Qliost for growth and 
stuiigtli 111 bpiiilii.il life 
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Q What IB the commiinLon ? 

“ A The communion is a eacramoTit, m which the bclierer, unden the 
forms of bread and wine, partakes of the rery body and blood of Christ, to 
ererlasting life 

“ Q What IB the most essential act m this part of the Liturgy ? 

“ A The utterance of the words which Jesus Christ spake in mstitutuig 
the sacrament ‘ Take, eat, this is my body , dniik ye all of it, for this M 
my blood, ol the New Testament * (Mat nxvi 26, 27, 28 ) And after this 
the invocation of the Holy Ghost, and the blessing the gifts, that is, the 
bread and wine, which have been oficred 

" Q Wliy IS this so essential ? 

" A BecniLso at the moment of tlus act, the breoil and wine are ohanged, 
or trun3ubstan(int(.d, into the lory body of Christ, and into tlic very blood 
of Christ 

“ Q What benefit does he rcotive who commumcates m the body and 
blood of Christ ? 

“ A lie u 111 the closest manner united to Jesus Christ Himself, and, m 
Hun, is made partaker of everlasting litc 

“ ‘ He that eateth my flesh, and dnnketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and 
I in him ' (John vi 50 ) ‘ Whoso cateth my flcsli and drmkcth my blood, 

hath eternal life ’ (v Sd ) 

" Q. What IS penitence ? 

A. Fonitenco is a sect ament in which ho who confesses his sins is, on 
the outward declaration of pardon by the priest, inwardly loosed from his 
sins by Jesus Christ Himself 

" Q What is the epitimia f 

“ Ai The wokI means pumslimcnt (Sec 2 Cor u 6 ) Under this name, 
are prescribed to the penitent, according as may be requisite, divers particular 
exercises of piety, and divers abstinences or privations, serving to elface t’lo 
unnghteousnosB of sin, and to subdue sinful habit , os, for uistauco, fastmg 
beyond what is prescribed for all, or for grievous sms suspension from the 
holy communion for a giveil time ” 

As the apologists of the Greek Church have strenuously denied that 
it holds, like the lUimish Church, the doctrine of trai substantiation 
and of a propitiatory sacrifice being offered in the Eucharist, two 
extracts from the Confession of Dositheus are added, tvhicli must for 
ever remoi e all doubt on this subject . — 

“ In the celebration of tlus sacrament [the Eucharist], we believe that 
our Lord JeBua<tJhnst is present, not figuratively nor by a representation, 
nor by superabounding grace, as in the other sacjfaments, nor by a simple 
presence,, as some of the Fathers have said concerning baptism, nor by 
impanation, so that the divinity of the Word is hypost^tically jomed to the 
bread of the Eucharist that hos before us, as the Lutherans very unleamedly 
and miacrtfeily suppose, but truly an^ actually, so that after the consecration 
of the bread and wine, the bread is changed, transubstantiated, converted, 
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ransformed (utra^aWtaQai, fttrovtnovirBai, fitravouXoOai, niTaf>pv9iit- 
into the true body of our Lord which was born in Bethlehem ol the 
Ever- Virgin, was baptized in Jordan, suffered, was bunod, rose again, ascended. 
Bits at the right hand of God the Father, and will come at a future time m 
the clouds of heaven , and the wine is converted and transuhstantiated into 
the veiy true blood of our Ixird, which, when he hung upon the cross, was 
poured out foe the hfe of the world Moreover, that alter the consecration 
of the bread and wine, the substance of bread and wine no longer remains, 
but the very body and blood of the Lord under the form and figure sof 
bread and wine, tliat is to say, under the accidents of bread . [More is 
added here of the same kind] Moreover, that in each piece and smallest 
morsel of the changed bread and wine, there is not a portion of the body 
and blood of our Lord — for this notion is blasphemous and impious — but 
the Lord Chnst, whole and entire substantially (rar’ oitriav), that is with 
his soul and divinity, namely, perfect God and perfect man Not that 
the body of our Lord wluch is in heaven descends upon the altars, but that 
the bread which is placed upon the altars in aU the different churches is 
converted and transubstantiated after consccTation, and is one with that 
very body which is in heaven Moreover, tliat the veiy bodj and blood 
of the Lord which aro in the sacrament of tlu' Eucharist, ought to be 
honoured with supremo honour, and worshipped with the worship of latna ” 
And “ those who violate this doctrine the Calliolio Church of Clirist r^ects 
and anathematixes " (Uosith Confess Deer 17, pp 457—463 ) 

“ Likewise this sacrament [the EuchanstJ w offered as a socnffco for all 
orthodox Cllrislians, both the living and tliose that sleep in the liope of the 
resurrection to life ctcmal, which sacrifice shall not fail to be olfcrcd even 
till the last judgment " “ The second benefit which this saejument 

gives 18 , that it is a propitiation and mean of rvconciliutioii witli God for 
our sms, both of the living and tho dead , on wluch account none of tho 
holyTiturgies is celebrated, but that thiro arc in it supplications and inter- 
cessions to God for our sins ” (Confess Orthod Resp 107, pp 183, 184 
Sec also Resp 64 ) 

“We bcheve, moreover, that it [the Eucharist} is a true and propitiatory 
sacrifice, offered ilji for all the pious, both living qnd dead, oud for the 
benefit of all , Bs is expressly said in the prayers ol tins sacrament, delivered 
to tho Chunh by the Apostle's, according to the command of our Lord to 
them" (Dosith Oonless Leer 17, p 461) 

IS evident that these doctrines were held before tho adoption of 
the Dosilhean Confession, for, in the controversy of the patriarch 
Jeremiah with the Lutherans, m 1576, he wntes to th^ — 

“ Tho bread is changed mtp tho very body {fiira^dWirai etj airb rb 
au[ia) of Christ, and tho wmo into Ids blood ” “ Tlio bread being 

transformed and changed (jttraTroiovpivov leai /lera^aWofiivov) into the 
very body of Christ,'* Ac. (Acta et Scripta, Ac , p 86 ) In ascubsequent 
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letter lie adds, “ they are no longer two, bnt one and tho samo ” (ofiic thi 
oiio, d\\’ tv Kai ri avro) (lb , p. 240 ) 

“ FBATXBS FOB THE BEAD 

“ Q What 18 to be roniarked of sucb souls as liavo deported with faith, 
but w ithout hoTing had tmio to bi mg forth Iruits worthy of repentanee ? 

“ A This , lliat tliey may be aided towiiids the attainment of a blessed 
reauTTcction by praycis offered in their behalf, esj^ieiially such os arc oilcred 
lA union with the oblation of the bloodless somfice of the body and blood 
of Christ, and by works of mercy done m finth for thtir memory 

“WORfllllP OF IMAOEB. 

“ Q What IS ail icon ? 

“ A Tho word is Greek, and means an image, or representation In the 
orthodox Church this name designates sacred representations of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, God incarnate, his rmmnculalo mother, and his saints 

“ Q Is the use of holy icons agiei*ahlc to the second counnandment ? 

“ A It would then, and then oidy, be otherwise, if any one weic to make 
gods of them , but it is not m tho least contraiy to this commandnunt to 
honour icons as siured n’jireseiitatioiis, and to use tlicin for llic nligioiis 
rcinombrancc of God’s works and of bis saints foi, whim thus used, icons 
are books, wntten with tlic forms oi iierhons and things inslea'd of letters 
(yoe Oiv^ Magn , Ep 1. ix , Fp 9, ad Serin Ifipisc.) 

“ Q Wliat disposition of mind should we haie, when we reverence tho 
icons P 

“ A Wilde w c look on them with our eyes, w c should mentally look to 
God ahd to the saints, who ore represtmled on them ” 

As the advocates of the orthodoxy of the Greek Church strongly 
deny its being open to the charge of idolatiy, and as the sifbtle, 
superficial sophistry which has been used liy its divines to repel Ibis 
accusation affords a good specimen of then darkness of understand- 
ing and dcadnoss of conscience, I shall add a few extracts on this 
subject from some of their other authorized formiilaries, taken from a 
good article on the Oriental Cliurches which*^ appeared in the “ Chris- 
tian Observer” while these pages were passing through the press — 

Tlio Confession of Dosithcus stutes — “ We believe that Jesus Christ our 
Lord 18 tho only Mbdmtor, and gave Himself a ransom for all, &c , 
wo say that m ogr prayers and petitions to Him tho saints are our mter- 
cesBors, and before all tho immaculate mother of that very' God the Word, 
and tho holy angels, to whose guardianship also Ac know that we are com- 
mitted, llie apostles, propliets, martyrs,” Ac (Dosith Conlcss.Decr 8, 
p 43i) “ Wo honour the saints with two different finds of honour the 

mother ot^God the Word with one kmdj which wo call Tiyperdultc For 
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maamuch as aho is truly tlie servant of tlie one God, nay, oven mother, as 
having brought forth in tlic llesh ono of tlio Persona of tho QVinity, theic- 
foro she is extolled as teyotid all comparison excelling all the angels and 
saints, whence also we assign to hei hyperdulic worship" {vmpdovXiKijp 
Ttgp TrpoiTirvvijiTiv) (Dosith, Confosa , Queost 4, pp 468, 469 ) 

To the question, “Wluit aic ue to think of the invocation of 
saints ” tho “ Ortliodox Confession ” rejilies thus, — 

“ Wo lutreat the mediation (jitaiTtiav) of the saints with God, that th^ 
may intercede for us And wc tall upon them not as Gods, but iia friends 
of Gk)d And wo need their help, not as if they could assist us hy tlieir 
own power, but that they may seek for us the grate of God by then intcr- 
cesHions Hut some one will any, ‘ They do not know nor understand 
our prayers ’ To whom wc answer, that notwithstanding they do not of 
theinsclvcs know noi hear our supplications, yet, miertheless, by reielalion 
and DiMnc favoui, wluth God has abundantly granted tluni, they both 
understand and licar Wc do not honoin God’s sunts with tlie worship 
of latna, but wo call upon them as our brethren and friends of God, that 
they may seek tho Uuine awl for us their brethn'ii, and may mediate toi us 
with the Ijord , which is not contrary to tho coiumand of tho Detaloguo ” 
(Confess Orthod , Pt 3, Respt 52, pp 300 —305 ) 

“Wo mtiintam that the saints aicour raudiutois and lutereossors with 
God, not only when upon cartli, but more ospetiiiUy after death, whm, th^ir 
eyea being opened, and they clearly behold the Holy Tiiinfy, ita^ iiiJiiuto 
light mipresses upon their mind the things which coniem us" (Uosilli 
Confess , Deer 8, p 435) “With the sci ond kind of woiship, which we 
call duhe, we worship, that i we honour the holy angels, apostle pryidiets, 
martyrs, and, in a word, all the saints ” (Ib , l-Jiup 4, ]) 469 ) 

I 

Tn the Seventh Act of tho '•eveiith general Countil the following 
decision was agreed to rejipecting pictures and the cross — 

“ We deeree that the vcnfirable and holy u'ona made witli colours or 
Mosaic work and other suitable material be, with all aceurney and care, liko 
tho hguro of the pteeioua and life-giving cro‘»s, dedicated and placed in tho 
holy churehea ol God, upoh vesacis, and garments, and walls, and tables, 
both in private housis and jmblio ways, we speak both ot the icon of our 
Lord and God uiwl Saviour Jesus Christ, and of our immaiulatc Lofly, tho 
holy mother of God, and tho honourable angila and all tho saints For 
immenhately they arc seen through thw representation by an icon, they who 
view these icons are roused through them to the remenibt*sico and love of 
those they represent And that men give to them salutation and respectful 
worship (riprjTiKTiP irpooKVPgtTip), not, imlecd, that true worsliip p[ latria, 
’ wluch expresses our ,laith, which is due t\j the Divine nature alone, but 
of that kmd which is due to the figure of tho precious and hfe-givmg cross, 
and to the holy Gospels, and to ojther sacred dedicated things * And that 
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t»crnse and lights should he used tn honour of these icons, os was the pious 
custom of the ancicntB For the honour done to the icon passes through it 
to tlie prototype, and he who worships tlie icon, worsliips it in the subject 
of the representation ” (nijiaXtov, p 181 , also, Coned ed llardouin, 
IT 456 ) 

The “ Orthodox Confession ” speaks thus — 

“ What ought we to hold concerning the icons which the ortliodox. 
Church worships and honours ? Answer There is a great difference between 
idols and icons (riJv eiSui\a>r Kai riov ukovuv) Fur idols arc figments and 
lUTontions of men, as the apostle witnesses, saying, ‘ We know that an idol 
IS notlung m the world ' Dut an icon is a representation which represents 
a true tlung, which has an existence in the world , as the icon of our 
Sariour Christ, and of the Yirgin Mary, and of all the saints And, more- 
over, the heathens worshipped their idols ns Ood, and offered sacrifices unto 
them, thinking the gold and ailv<*r to be gods, as Nebuchadneziar , but we, 
when we honour and worship the icons, do not worship the paintings or the 
wood, but we honour the saints themselves of whom they are the icons (or 
likenesses) with the worship of dulia, placing them before onr mind through 
that which is present to our eyes As, for instance, when wo woiship a 
crucifix, we brmg home to our uudcrstanduig Clinst liatiging upon the cross 
for our salvation, to whom we bow our heads and 'our knees with tlianks- 
giviiig So, also, wlien we worship the icon of the Virgin Maiy, wc BS(,>end 
m imud to the most holy mother of God, bowing our heads and our knees 
to her,"“ Ac , Ac “ And for the greater confiniiatioii of the worship of 
holy icons, the Church of God tn the seoenlh (Ecumenical Synod anathema- 
tized aU breakers of icons, and estailished and confirmed for evet the torn ship 
of venerable icons , as appears in the ninth Canon of this Synod" (Con- 
fess Orthod , Ft 3, Quest et Eesp 55, pp 308 — 311 ) 

* 

Every bishop has, at his consecration, to make this declaration ' — 

“ I am a worshipper, relatively (<rx£risiilc)» but not with the woiship of 
latna, of the divine and venerable icons, both of Christ himself and of the 
most holy mother of Ood, and all the saints, and I consider the honour 
paid to them given tlie prototypes, and I will cast out all who do not 
hold this doctrine as men of unsound views ” (Euchologium, pp 175, 176 ) 

I shall conclude by adding specimens of some of the pi avers 
offered to the Virgin Mary, the holy fatheis, and the cross — 

“ Thee, 0 Virgin, I recognise as the protectress of life, and mosrsafo 
preserver, givir;^ dehveraneai from a multitude of trials, and dnvmg away 
the assaults of evil spirits , and I entreat thee unceasing!}, deliver mo from 
the misery of my sufferings ” “ Wo possess thee, O damsel, as a wall of 
refuge, and the all-perfect sahation (iravrcXij amTtipiav) of our souls, and ’ 
enlargement in our troubles, and in thy light wo always rejoice , 0 Lady, 
even now ^ave us from our Buffbnngs and dangers ’’ . “ Warm mtercessor. 
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niid uiicoiiqiiuryJ wjll, fouiitaiu of tnorcjr, tln-' rcftigo of tlio world (roiJ 
Kixrnov KnTn(pvyiop), wc* cry to thee, O Lady, motlior of Ood, 

liastcii and icclci'in us fioiii oui dingers, tlioii tlut iilone dost quickl} afford 
protic-tiou” (»/ /lopii Tux^i^i, -rrjjoo-rrtrtuoutra) (Paine Ictitc, p 115) 

“ To tlio niothci of God kt ua poor sinners CLinnslly rim and fall down 
before h<i, crying npcnl.nil.1^ fioin Ihi' cUptb of our soul, 0 Ijiidy, hcl]>, 
liaiing compassion upon us, luistcn, we perish uiidii a multitude of sins, 
turn not Lliy servants iivvay empty , loi thou art tlic alone hope (/iiipijp, 
eXiriSa) wo possess ” (P 570 ) 

“ I oiler mjseli wholly to tlnv, O blessed of Godj Nicitas, that I may 
ennclx myself with thee as my patron with, a muster able to sayc," Ae 
“ Bestow upon me ubnndaiit grace, who willingly weave ciowns of piaists 
to thee m my words, delivering inelioiu my sin ami iny wicked deeds by 
tliy uitercession^’, 0 most blessed ” (Men , Hopl 15 , ]>]) 123 , liG ) 

“ O lidhei Nieholis, give nio libei.ition horn all my ills, by thy lutereos- 
Bioiis, O bh'ssed, by (ley snpphe alioiia to Iby Master Have me, t) blessed 
of Ood, for I call tine nij patron, and send down Ihy aid, O lather, to mo 
wlio call upon tlies ” (Paiacletice>, p 90 ) 

“ O thni e blesHod and most uvcreiul cioss, v\i, the fiitbfnl, worship and 
magnify thee, icjoicing in thy Divine evaltiitioii But as ii fiophy luid 
iinconipicrcd weapon, ^hielU and pioUtl l>jf thy (jiare (Trfpiy^jienqut rt *.cit 
(iKfirt Ty try \(tptTi) iho’>e that itif unto ihm liail, blessed wood ’ (P 
519 )" “ find, O CIOSS, (lie net ptiwle of light, liail, O i loss, (he stoiv house' 
of lilo irail, O thou (jn'f'r of ihe inJli of tht Spirit, luul, llioii (i ampul 
port of those' passing over the sea” (P 520) “ U cross, (he he'ginniiift 

of Siilvatioii, () erO'S the joy ol maityrs, the subject ol upOslobt prcai'liiiig, 
till concord ol Chiiiiliis, pioltit, i/mld, and yuuid t/iost, Ihal boast in thy 
Atieii/jth''' (Pp 523,321) 

f 

“ 1 111 SAllBATll 

“ Q Is the Sibbatli kept m tho Cluistian Clmi^li ^ 

“ A It IS not kept, stnetly sjk iking, us a holy il ly , but still, in memoiy 
of the 1 reaiion ot tlieVoihl, and in contmuatioii ol its original observance, 
it 13 distingiiHlicif Irom tin fitlier days of tJic week by n nlixntiun of llu 
lulc lor fistmg 

“ Q Ts there not yet seinic thing more' to be nuderstood umhr the name 
of the seventh (lay, Ol Sibliatli? , 

‘"A As in the Chuich ol the Old Testament tho n.ime S.ibhulh wiw 
understood to me hide divers other days uppoinlid like th* .Subhatli foi 
fcstiv uls or fasts, us ‘ the festiv ul of the Passovxr,’ and ‘ the clay of Atone- 
ment , ’ so, hk-'cvise, me wc* now in tho Christian Church bound to, keep, 
'csides the LoreVs-day^ ecriam others also,* which have been apjiointecl as 
festivals to tho gloij of God and the honour of the blessed Virgin and other 
saints, or as days of fa-ting (Sea Orth Confess, P in, Q bfJ, P i, 

Q 88)’’ 
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Though it be true that no subsciiption la required fioni the clergy 
to these formularies, jet then authenticity and authority are pbac- 
lICALLY admitted by them in the daily discharge of their spiiitual 
duties, and by thou consenting to instruct the people in all the doc- 
tiines propounded in the confessions ol laith and i reeds issued bj the 
patriarchs in conjunction with the Synods Any piiest who refused 
to use the established formularies ol the Clmrch itouUl be persecuted 
end expelled The attempt, therefore, to deny that the Church autho- 
ritatively teaches these eiiors is perfectly puciilc I’he only advantage 
it possesses over thc'liomish Church is that they aie less fetteied in 
forming new confessions of faith 

The foregoing statements, extracted fiom well-authenticated eccle- 
siastical formularies fully establish the heterodoxy of the Greek 
Cliuich as regards the fundamental docliines of the Gospel These fatal 
errors arc amalgamated in tlieir tatechisins and other ivoiks on divi- 
nity with much that is sciiptura! and good, hut, fai fiom mitigating 
and counteiacting the eriors, this incnascs teiilold then powei for 
evil, by facilitating their unguarded reception into the mind This 
account ol the docliincs of the Gicek Chuith mil lie closed with a 
document extracted Irom its authentic iitual, exhibiting the bigottcd 
and persecuting spiiit with which a stnet agreement with all the 
Articles of its creed is enforced upon its moinbois Wliile they disasow 
the supremacy of the J’opc, they lay full cl.iim to the inlallibilitj ol 
the Church, and, the laity liasing been excluded fiom anj shaic in its 
government, the people hasp to submit to the Aoke of many popa 
instead of one, for csery bishop exercises the tjnniiical sway of an 
absolute aAd irresponsible pope over all who aie placed uiidei his 
jurisdiction 


“ inx AXiriTFMAS or TKr'oiiinc muaiir, 

” Selected from some sixty otliprs, which arc read pvciy yp.ir in tliccliurLhcs 
Tiny arc found in tin, ‘ 'J’liioniox,’ & largi* quarto \oliiiijo, winch contiuiis 
the whole service of the Church during the si'dson of Irt'iit 

“ 1 Everything written or spoken against the liolj I’.vtnarehs Grennanus, 
TunasiuB, Nicephoms, Methodus, Ignatius, Photius, Aiitoiiius, and Niko- 
laus, ts thnee anatJiematized 

“ 2 Everything introduced coiifiary to the trudilion of the Churcli, and Die 
teachings anfi! decisions of the holy and renowned Eathers, or not coinciding 
therewith, is thrice ancUhematized , 

“ 3 ' Those who disallow the n-proscntation of the iiicariiato Word ol Go^ 
m pictures {eikonas), thus vii tually disowning our eonimon salvation, ate 
once anathematized 

“ 4 Those who hold that the Prophtls, lu their visions of tho iiiparnato 
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Word, did not set* his loal iniiigc in pifturc (piioiia), but onl_y Imd ii onu* 
oi'ption of Ins intangible niul imisiblo being, and who tlienkne deny that 
the liumnii acts ol the Word, and his siillenug^ foi us, iiuy be pi< tomll> 
represented, are once anathemaiued 

“ 5 Those who protesscdly listen to the piophct of wlioni Uloses said, ‘A 
piophet sliall tlie Lord >0111 God laise up unto you like unto me, Inin shall 
you hear,’ and yet hindci the gi lec and suing benefits ot tint prophet, by 
not adimlting the eikoaat exhibiting Ins birth, uluealion, snilei mgs, rmr.u h 
erucifixion, burial, and risnncdioii — all of whuh he did and sufhiid tin ns 
— those, tlierefoie, who foibid to look upon, or to hqiiour, or to do lionoui 
to such eikonai,^ art thucc aiiulhemnlizeil 

“G Those who follow the iinngL-oppo'iing heresy (Tconoi lasts), 01 rather 
the Christ opposing apostasj, nid pnsist irieil.mnahly m tins dihisioii, nid 
shut their taia to lln whole \\ oidof Go<l, and to spiiiliiLil (Oiliim'I, as hniig 
already rot ti n niembeis, and solf-di'.sixercd from the boily of ihi Cliiircli, 
at? Ihrue aniillirnuttizfd 

“7 Those who do no* leceive, with a pure and loulial hiitb, the woilliy 
mirades ol onr Sivioui , and of the immai idili klotlurof (toil, nid of tin 
other saints, but endiavonr, by sojibi-try and ntgnment, to nhfi them as 
unreal and worthless, and to ndirpnt tin in ntlei tlinrown nulioiis, nid 
to judge of them luioiilmg to tluir own jirixate opinions, au' oiirt unnthc 
malized ' 

“ S Those who rep it the deiisions of tin holy Fatluis, promnlgnled lo^ 
till inairiti oatue of sound ilodiines in the Chun li of Ood — of Atli iti isms, 
Cyiil, Ambrose, Ainpbiloebms, Tjeon, the Most Revtn nd Ari hhisliop o( the 
I*rcsb_\Ury ol Rome, md otheis,as also the ai ts of tin geneial (m unn meal) 
Synods, art thruc ana Hit man zed 

“ U The CouiKil which tiiatcd coiiliuiptuously the xemrabl* ttkonas, ir 
(hi ifi analhemttlized 

“10 Those who lake the jdc cl nations of the Snied Seiipluns .igaiiist 
idols, and iniplov tlnm agams^ the vein i able tult^aas (pnlures) ot Cliiist 
and of Ins siniils, ate Ihme aualhemaltzed 

“ 11 Those tliat knowingly cuinmiuio with them who abuse and dislioiioui 
the vcniiablo tika^a\, are thiue anathemalized 

“12 Those who «aj that Chi istians appio n li the eiAdanv as Divine, an 
Ihrite anathemalized 

“1.1 Those who dire siy (hat the Cliurch Ciitholie have ever rceiutd 
ido|^, and thus siibvirl the whole Chiistisii system, an'd pour roiitimjit 
upon the Christian faith, aie Ihiue anathematized ^ 

“14 If any one worship not onr Lord .Tesus Christ, as *pi( tiired, m 
respect to his human natnri^ m the eikonay, let him he thrice anal he mu 1 1 zed 
I “ 15 All herctn s are ihrite anathematized ’’ • 

Though the CJicek’Clunch has often been oppressed in Tiiikey, Us 
hiciarchy have exluhited the aiiogaiit and intoleiaiit spirit iii»ukdlcd 
by its ecclesiastical principles wlieiiever tliey Imc had the o])portmiitj , 

3 F 2 
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calling in the anl of tlie Tuikisli soldiers and polite to execute then 
unjust and cruel mandates This was shewn within the l.ist few jears, 
by their Cl uel persecution of the Protestant com cits of the town of 
Ilasbcijn, in the Anti-Lebanon In llussia, likewise, the most absolute 
spiritual despotism is cxeiciscd oier all the members ot the Xational 
Church Thei e arc aboi c fi\ c millions of Piotcstants, chicllj Luthci ans, 
in l''inlari(l, Lithuania, Lslhoma, and in (jcrmaii colonies seatteicd oior 
Jhe cmpiic , a laigc piopoition of these wcie invited to settle in the 
country by Peter the Great and his succossms, lor the purpose of 
introducing among 4he semi-baihaious natives an improved know- 
ledge of agricnllurc, and of tlie indiistiial aits , they aie, conseipicntly, 
full} tolciated m the exercise of their religion Hut, by the law of 
the land, secession from the National Cliuich is punished vvitli con- 
fiscation of all propel tv, and impiisonment for life m a convent, oi 
some othci place of conlmement Converted heathens aic also obliged 
to bo btipti/ed into the Greek Church These scvcie legnlations have 
compelled the abandonment of all Piotcstant imssion.iiy clloits in the 
Russian empue 

There arc, nevertheless, divisions and dissensions in the Russian 
Chuich Considerable nuiiibeis — ainounting, it is sup)>oscd, to some 
millions— of the educated classes among the old Moscoviter entcitaiu a 
stiong objection to acknowledge (in the Einpeioi) a lui/ '.ptntuul head 
ot the Cliuich, and gieatly pielei the ajiostolic eonslilution ot the 
Eastern Greek Chuidi A most lemarkable and inteiesting reforma- 
tion movement, of a moie ilecided chaiaclei, lias, also, been silcntl), 
though steadily, piogicssnig among the Rl]s^lan population loi neail} 
a century i It is said to have oiiginatcd with a Kussiaii olhtci, who 
having acquiied, wdiile i csiding with a pious Quaker laiiiil) in Eiigl.uid, 
a sciqitural knowledge ot the Go'jiel, /ea^oiisly piojiagattil his ruw 
opinions on liis retunwlo Ins lountiv, ^nd soon, tliioiigli tlie Divine 
blessing, piocured some tollowois 'llie seveiest mcasuics were at fust 
adopted against the convcits, such as the lash, conf scation of jnojieity, 
impiisonment, banishment to Siberia, , but pci* edition laiined, 
instead of cxtinguisliing, the liallowcd flame , the converts spicad then 
doctrines, and obLimed numeious adhciciits vvlieiever they went, oven 
in the cold, dieary mines of Siberia Tho Government then, m ordei to 
check, if possible, the alarming giovvlh of this sect, had lecouisc toTlie 
plan of scntt*ig them to coloinae some disliiets m the south of Russia, 
wheio they now live in separate villages, and whoevei is suspected of 
holding their opinions is nnmediatel} banished to these colonies 
Their numbeis are, notvvilhstaudiiig, leporled to,l)c on the niercasc ii^ 
every part of the intciior of the empue, and to amount to above a 
hundreef thousand They arc called Molochani (eaters ol milk in the 
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time of fasts), or Diicharine Cht istimii, “ Spiritual Christians ” Tlieir 
views of “ justification hj f.iitli only” arc sound, and their moials arc 
strictly coirect, they rccono the Hihle as a reielation fiom (Jod, but 
helicse also in direct communieations of the Holy Spiiit, to which 
tliey attach the same authority, they reject the oidinancc’s of baptism 
and the Ijord’s Suiiper, they liase \ei\ jew llihles, and then creed is 
often tiansniittcd only by oial tradition, it is not, therefore, surprising 
that some of them should have fallen into mystical, superstitious, anjJ 
speculative enors 'J'hey seem, howesei, to occupy a po'-ition similar 
to that of the Pauliciaiis, Cathaii, and Waldeiises, and may bo 
intended to prepare the way foi a geneial relif^ioiis refoiniatinn, wdun- 
espi the Loid's time to f uom the Mnscosite laee sbill aiiisc 

Tile only es',en(ial dilleiencc bi tween the Gieek and Papal f'biircbes 
IS, that the di'spotio jiowcr of the e( clesiastical tribunals has not been 
so s^fti'niiiliLcilh reduLtd into a code of penal laws on points of 
docliine and discipline in the lorincr as in the lattei Sound views of 
the doctiiiiu of pistifitatum by faitb are occasionally loniul in the 
woiks of some of then diviiiC'*, altboiigli mixed up with much dangei- 
oiis 01101 One of the best of these woiks is “The Sunimaiy of 
Cliiistian Divinity, ” by IMatoii, late Metropolitan of Moscow but 
yvheneyci any of tlic clergy exhibit an Eyangelical spirit they imme- 
diately become objec ts of dislike and suspicion, as being foo P) otvsUmt. 
It is in yam, lioweyei, llie ajiologists of this Clnirch cpiofc such yyiit- 
iiiirs 111 its defence, wlieii the n|iniions of these iiidiyidual members are 
^o cliarnctiually coi liadicted, as I base shown, by its aiithori/ed 
standaids of doctiinc and ciisciplme, and yvlieu, especially, the masses 
of the people aie encoiiiaged in the daily piactice of ^he grossest 
liealhen idolatiy', as is fully attested by many yvitncsses yvho haye 
long resided among fhcnj 'Ihcic are, in fact, coiitiadutinns and 
inconsistencies in the systepi of this Churdi, of winch its jiiiests 
aitfully know how to avail themselves whciicvei assailid foi lieiesy 
“It IS true,’ say-, a late writer, “that she advocates tlic use of 
Hcuptinc, but *lii lays .^s fiim a hold on tlic validity of tradi- 
tion She disavows woiks of s ipert logation, and disclaims the 
doctime of mdiil /cures but she .aboniids in woiks of self-iiglit- 
eoiisness, enjoins ccmfcssion, confers absolution, recpnies penances, and 
eiitoniagc s moiikeiy Tiansubstantiation she may lliooietically and 
in name deny, but liCi liturgies* attest that she practic.TlY believes in 

* “ 'J lie litiiigRs of llie 1 iistern CIiiitlIi ukI its various seels <iic (oiiiputed to 
ymiiber siyty-siviii I'lie soiirits fioiii wliitli tluv arc deriVLil .in th^cLfoId, 
iiiinuly, that of Jeriisilyii, iscnbcd lo James that of AlLX.iudiia, aitribiitid to 
Mark and tliat ot Isdessa, slid to owe ita onuin to Th.iddaius J'lie latter is 
used only among the Nestoriaiis I’lvat of James is read only nrsonic^cliiirclies 
oil the day ul lus feitis ll The staiidaiil iitiiaU in those niodilii atioiis of .^l 
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the thing itself Although stionuous in her opposition to tha idea of 
putfjatoty, she docs not hesitate to offei her piaycrs for the repose of 
the depaited And though she condemns image-worship, she allows 
the adoiation ot pictuies, offers hci prayers to the Viigin and to the 
saints, takes delight in lelics, behest's in miracles, and attaches an 
untold efhcacy to the act of signing with the cross ” (“ The Greek and 
Ikistcin Cliurclies,” p 40 ) 

With respect to tlie Sciiptiiios, the only authoiired vcisioii in Russia 
IS an old one in SLiionic, a language veiy little understood by the 
ptoph , and it is w cll ]ino w ii that the noble and enlightened efforts of the 
late Fmperor Ale\andcr to ha\e the llihle freely circulated in modern 
Russ tlirougliout his vast empire, wore, at the end of some years, 
completely defeated by the dctcimined opposition of the Naiional 
Synod He had the giicf, a few years before his death, of seeing a 
toriiiidahle conspiiacy organized against the Russian Ihhic Society, 
whiih soon compelled its piesidont, the pious PiinceGalit/in, to rcsig-n 
Ins oflice The Einpcioi Nicholas, who at fust followed lus biother’s 
example in couiiteiiaiK'iiig the Society, fiiialU yielded to the latugiics 
of the Syno<l, and suppressed it by an ukase, m 18110 'I'he piicsts pro- 
fess, it IS tiue, a gloat loveieticc foi the Hililo, a ci)[>y of it, iiclily 
liouiid and embossed, and having a gold oi silvei cross on .one' .side of 
1 ^^o covei, IS alwavs kept on the eominiinion table , low aids the close 
ot public worship the ]niest, dicsscd in liis iieh caiionicals, issues 
forth tliiough the ccntie door ot tlie Holy ot Holies, holding up the 
sacred voliiiiic to be kissed by each mcmhei ot the congiegation, kneel- 
ing, ;iho usually, also, kisses the hem ot his robe JJut as long as 
they loh II 19 people of the power of obeying flic jirecioiis command- 
ment, “Search ye the Sciiptuics,” by not allowing them to have ihc 
liible m their vernacular language, this oujwaid icvcience is an im- 
])ious deceit and mockeijj converting Goal's holj Word irilo a dumb 
idol, which they make to speak lies 

The people generally hold the Bible in gieat yeneration, though 
Ignorant of its conicnts A copy of the Sfiijituies, o#i of some of its 
liQoks, IS often placed on a small table 01 praying desk, by the side of a 
sacred image, before vvliich they say their daily jiiayers, looking upon 
the sacred image and (lie Bible as household gods 

The truth is, that the lice study ot the Woid of God by the people 
and the exerpise of priv.atc judgment, not only iievoi have been 
encouraged by the rulers of the Gicck Chmcli, but are expiessly pro- 
hibited in their authoiitative confessions, exe'ept under ceitaiii icstric- 

J nnes's winch are followed at Constantinople, namely, 'tint of St Chrysostom, 
which IS III ordinary use, and that of bt B.ssil, wliidi is substituted for it on 
itiiain ippoi n ted days ’ 
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tions. Thus, in the confession of Dositliciis, already quoted, are found 
the following question and answei — 

“ Is it right that the T)i\ me Si'nptnrp should he rend by all Christians 
without distuiclion ? jiniwer Tt is ^or (OC) For wc know tiiat all 
Senpture is divinelj- inspired and profitable, and is so necessary of itself, 
that without it no one can live religiously , hut not that it is to he read by 
all, hut only by tliosi^ wlio dive into tlic dijitlis of the Spirit witli suitable 
earnestness of investigation, and who know iii what ways the Divine Scrip- 
ture 13 to be searelied, and taught, and rimd But to those who aro inc'x* 
perieneecl, and interpret the Seripturcs without disci iniiniition, or only 
accoidmg to tlie lettei, oi in any other way loieigii fiom piil>, the Catholie 
Churcli, kiuiwitig by cxpiiiiiun the li.ut clfeclSj tnlerditU thf teudinff (on 
OtjUTijv ri)i/ (d (iyi'Miriv tZivir tfrhWtrai) So that it is ptriiiiltcd to ciiiy 
piou-. pcisoii to luar the Siiiptuii'-, so ns to laluvo with the heart unto 
iiglitiousTii'ss, ind loceiifisi, with the moutli unto siih at ion , but to read 
somi pails of the '^iiiptiue, ind partitiilarly of the Old Ti*>tament, iv 
Jotluddfih ((nniyopevtTcii) *01 the ifoiosaid and othci similar rca-jons'’ 
(Dosith Cimfcvs Q ct B, 1, pp 4G5, 4(»0 ) 

The lorcgoing stattmciit fully actounts foi the fact of the Greek 
('lunch having made no effoit to piovulc the people with translations 
ol the Scryiturts in the spoken languages Their only authorised 
versions in 'I'm key arc <in incomct edition of tlio IVevv Testamentj 
in modern (Jieek, and the Old Testament in ancient Gicek, a language 
winch the |)eoplc scaicoly understand In Syria and Palestine, whore 
Aiahic only is spoken, Ike IJihle and Taturgies are both in Arabic and. 
ancient Gieek , and the sorvi s arc sometimes read in both lungiiages, 
by dillerent piiests, at the same time, which pioduccs a strange effect 
Tho priests have always strongly resisted the ilistiibution of the Bible 
in the vernaculdr languafijcs by Piotcstanls In Greece the ciicii- 
kition of tho New Testament m modern Gieck, was only grunted 
by the Chinch iindei the compulsion ot its ficc Govcininint The 
conseqiieiitc is, tli.^t very few cilltei of the [iiicsts oi people in the 
Bast possess ai\,tiitiic cop^ ot the Bible — but only small portions of 
it, scpaiately bound, such as the book of Psalms, Provcibs, &c Their 
reading is chiellv confined to books containing absuid and fabulous 
legends ol saints, published in modern Greek or Arabic 'Ihe pricst- 
hw)d of the Greek Ciuircli cannot therefore escape the charge of 
having allowed the study of tlie Bible to fall into disuse, and of having 
incurred the deep guilt of (Icpriving the people of God’s most precious 
gift of his soul-icncvvmg'Word oflafe 

* In the celebration of the I.oiiD’b yupi’iui, the wine is mixe’d with 
warm water, for two reasons, because when our Saviour’s side was 
pierced, " forthwith came thereout blood and water,” and ak« for the 
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purpose of spttin;» foitli the two natincs of Christ The Annciii.iii'!, 
who maint.iin the iinitj of Cliii'-t’s iicifuro, refuse to minfflc watci with 
the wmc Tlie bicad is used iii circular pieces, like large wafers, 
stamped with injstical letters, and divided by the priest with a small 
spear into vaiious poitions, sjmbolical of the lacciation of the bod) of 
Christ on the cross, dining whidi the jiriest leiicats portions of Scrip- 
ture, and a pra)er of consetiation It has been erroneously a'^serted 
b) some, that the Gieeks do not piactisc the elevation of the host, foi 
while lepeatiiig the vvoids “ IIol) things for holy persons,” each 
element is separatcl) laised befoic distribution, while the people look 
on with hciulod knees 

Com I ssiON is not piactised with such niiiiiiteness as in the lloinish 
Chuidi, consisting chiefly in a recital of the Ten Coinmandraent'', with 
questions respecting which ol them has been biokcn In the foim of 
absolution the piicst is instrueted to pra), " Ood forgive thee,” hut 
this IS followed up with the assuiancc '‘conecining the crimes which 
thou hast told out to me, have not a single care, but depart in peace ” 
'I'hc lollowing a( count ot the appointed last and saints’-dajs is 
boiTowed fiom the little wotk outlie “ Gieek and Ikisfein Chuiclies,” 
already quoted The appointed fists ot the Oiiental Chinch ue 
very mnneioiis and very stiict Thoie aic in all two bundled and 
twenty -siv. set days ol abstinence in the yc ar, including the "Wkidnesday 
and Fiiday in catli week, which ,iic rcgulai fast-days Lent is 
observed with peculiai ngour, its lust seven days aie tcimed ‘butler- 
week,’ because the people then abstiun from meat only , but altei this 
IS terminated, they are (leb.aried fish, cheese, bnttei, oil, nulk, and 
eggs, except on Satuid.iys* and Snndavs, winch as festivals entitle 
them to the jirivilcgc ol oil, as well as the lilieity of taking moic thui 
one meal in the day So binding aie.thesc mips toiisidered, that'even 
the poor will throw away a loat ol bread, j{ one of the loi bidden ali- 
ments has but touched it ’’ '1 he Copts and Ncstoiiaiis agu e iii keeping 
with especial strictness the (hi ec diy s’ fast ‘ ot the^ Niiicvites which 
precedes Lent, and some have been known to go vutlyiut either food 
Ol water foi the whcdc scvoiity-tvvo houis ” The leply of a priest to a 
lady, who was asking what good thing must I do to inhei it eternal 
lile, was, “ Nevei will von he perfect till vou have learned to live on 
mushioom skins” One elfeet ol these prolonged fastings, whicli-I 
have myself somctimp« witnessed, has been a gieat dimness ol the 
sight, which 'disappears on the icturn to a nioie nouiislung diet 
“ Tlie saints in the Gieck calendar arc more liumeioiis than the days 
of the y'car , and many of them ,ire addressed in laudatory elfusions, so 

• " The Greeks differ from the Romanists in regiriling the Saturday like a 
sLCund haWiath, and thorifure accounting ita feast-day instead of a fast ” 
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full of exlia\ aidant metaphors that they may fitlj be characten/cd <is 
mere ‘ rliapsodies ’ 'lo the Virgin they ha^e constant recourse for 
aid ‘Hail, lady, pi otectress, and guard, and salvation of our souls’’ 
‘Let us never kce]) silent e, () mothoi of God, concerning thy mighty 
vvoiks, unvvoithy though wc be to speak them For hadst thon not 
by thine inteicession been our advocate, ic/to could hav'e preserved us 
from so many dangeis, and who would have guaided us till now 
safe ^ ’ ” 


'UIl rilUKCU UUUVU, 111 f'OKATIONs, \M) ClKlMOMls 

'llic lituigies ol the Gioek Chinch are evlreinoly voliimiiioiis, coii- 
t.iiiiing long SCI vices loi cvcij dav in the vear, a good summary ot 
tlii'se rituals is given iii the following evtrait from “ Dallawav’s Cou- 
s 1 ,intiiio[i]c’ ” — 

“ l)i King judiciously leniaiks, that hy liturgy, the ollicc ol the 
iMichaiist oi.l\ was dcscribeil, nor has it at present a dilleiciit nicaiung 
111 the Gieek CluinJi, tlic foui liluigics of winch are those ol Si lames, 
St llasil, St Clnvsostom, and those of the prc-sanitihed mvstciies 

“ Tlic fust of these is asseited to he spurious liy Smith, and thciofoie 
oliMiletc The lituigics of Si Basil and St C’hrvsostom aie esse nlially 
till' same, hut the ioimer being the longci, is used only on ciitain 
dav s, while the lattci is coiisideud as the oidinary communion scivice 
Tliat ot tlie ino-sanctihed is appropiiated for TVediiosiIay s and Fiiditys 
in Lent oi the gioat fast 

“ The seivHc ol the Giec'k Chnicli, like that of Home at Fu’scnt, 
and that ot all otlui (’Inn clips hclore the Helorination, is piineipally 
(hoial 'riim canons <iinl aiiliphoincs aie livmns, oi poilions'ol 
ScripluiP, set to music, hrs, recited hy the minister, .md then c'liantcd 
liv the chon, but williout musical iiistuiinonts, which an not admillcsl 
11] accompaniment T’he ectinca coiicsponds with our litany, but is 
nevei so called hv the Gieeks They have seveial in eveiy servin 
In consccjueiiee ol a gie.vt variety ot these and othoi loims, their hooks 
of ollice’s aie inimerons an(| bulky ^ 

“ 'Jhe Meii.ron conlaiiis the h>niTis and services foi evei v h stival, as 
It ocenrs in the tnlendai, and is divided into twelve volumes loho, cacli 
volume compnsiifg the seivice of a month Uie (Jclocchos, is so railed 
I tom eight urtles Ol voieis, which aic li\ed lo p.nticular hvmiis, and 
which seive as a rule toi singing the rest ft is divideit into two 
volumes folio 

“ The Synnavar, or hiogiaphical history of the saints, comprehends 
four volumes folio, of wliieli an ajipiopriate portion is read on every 
Kami’s day To the-ie must he added the psalter and hmiis, the 
common seivice, the foui gosjiels, the two tiiodes, the lipok of piajor, 
the iitual, and (which is veiy neccssaiy in such a complex mass ol 
liturgical loinis) tlie regul.ilum, wherein are contained diicctions how 
thi'y aie to be used ’ 

“ Of the Menolcgion it is sulKcicnt to icniaik, that it nearly resembles 
idolatry, they admit pictures into their ehuiclies, not meiely as orna- 
mental, but as indispensable iii-thc ccieinomal of their relig^n They 
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arc usually attached to the screen t\hich secretes the chancel, and 
from thence recenes the iiainc of iconostas In the arguments 
advanced by Gieek thcologists in defence of this preference of paint- 
ing to scidjituie, theie appeals to be litflc solidity They consider 
thcinsehcs as secure undei the aulhoiity ot St John Dainasceniis In 
the eniblematicnl and mjstical piopcrtics, attributed to clerical vest- 
ments, the Gieek Chinch rivals the barbaiism of the monkish ages ” * 

The ceremonial of the Eastern Chinches sui passes m the magnifi- 
cence and imposing scenic effect of many of the services, that of 
the Cliuich of Itoiue, ishcnever they can command the requisite 
funds, the Orientals .display a gieat supeiioiity over the people 
of the West m their taste foi rich and beautiful decorations Tlic 
fitting-up of their chinches and the ordeiing of the sei vices lias been 
CMdciitly modelled on the Jewish ceremonial The churches are 
gencially of a cruciform shape, and surrounded by one or sOM*ral 
domes The choir is divided, by a high screen, into two compart- 
ments, an inner one coircsjiondmg to the Holy of Holies, where the 
communion table stands, and the chief ])nost officiates , the outer one 
allotted to the priests and choiisters, where? tliey lead and chant the 
services, this is railed off from the leniamdoi ot the chuich, in which 
the people assemble 'Ihc stieen contcahiig the Holy of Holies is 
tailed icouostans , it is deioiated willi nth oinaments and fjiie paint- 
ings of the V'lrgm, the Saviour, and of the Evangcli".ts, oi saints held 
in highest veneration Iheic are small folding doois in the ccntie, 
called “holy,” “ royal,” or “beautiful donis,” thiough which none hut 
the^pnosts arD ever allowed to pass, they arc opened at icitnin parts 
of the ■ service, when the high piiest issues, diessed in las splendid 
canonicals, and attended by assistants, tairying teiiscis , aflei leading 
some of the lessons and prayers he letiics, and the door® aic closed 
There are small lateral doors for the passage of the infciior ordei of 
piiests and choristers ^ , 

The services are intoned by the priests and thoiisters in fiont of the 
Holy of Holies, in a kind of recitative, exceedingly fnonotonous, and 
so rapid as to he ncafly nnmtelLgihle The lessons from»thc Scripture 
aie read, hut owing to the extreme length of the seiviccs (some of 
them lasting from two to four hours), this is done in a most hurried 
and ineverent manner The words “Kyrio Eleison,” “Lord have 
mercy on me,” aie lejieated, after some prayeis, as many as foity or* 
fifty times, accompanied each time with the sign of the cross, this is 
stiictly required to be made with tiuce fingers, while m the Papal 
Church only two are used Some of the psalms and htaiiies, however, 
.ire sung in exquisite taste with the richest vocal harmony , all 
instrumental music is proliibited. The vestments of the priests consist 
*' *“ Dallaway ’a Constantinople,” p .J7'5 
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oi splendid rolics of vehet and satin, adorned with costly jewellery 
and eiiilnoideiod work The priests are jTenernlly tall, handsome 
men, and when they come foiward m this rich attircnient, with well 
combed liair, and lonij flowing beards, in the midst of clouds of 
flagrant inceiiso, the effect is well calculated to attract and gratify a 
lively and imaginati\e people 

Many pictures ol the Viigin and saints, richly ornamented with 
plates of gold or sihcr, in (lUo-i clu lo, are hung round the churches, 
and small stands aie placed in front of them for the inception *of 
lighted tajicrs, presented hj the woishippeis asi^otive offeiings These 
tapers, which cost from a tai thing to ten shillings, or more, arc sold 
bi a piiest at the entrance ot the cliuicli, and bimg in i seiy huge 
ie\cnuo, suflicient toi tlio support of some of the monasteiies , tor, alter 
bill mug foi a vei\ short time, thej are tiiken awaj anil moiled down, 
to be moulded into lunv tapers, and sold again Oil lamps arc ii<!cd 
while wax is scaicc A great part of the worship of the people con- 
sists 111 ofltiiiig a Iiglited Lipei to the madonna or their tasoiirite 
saints, bcloie whose images they perfoim many pio'tratiims, each 
time repeating prajers, and making the sign ot the tioss I have 
obseised them going in this way round the whole church, from image 
to image, pajing scarech any attention to the services perfoimcd by 
the priests , 

'I’hc eonduet of the geople gencrall), during Divhie worship in the 
flicek Church, is not less cold, formal, and iirincieiil, than in the 
Co])tic and Armcniai Climthts * They are obliged to siand, no seats 
being proMiled, and it is huijustice to obserse that the priests are pei- 
haps mine to blame lliau the congregation , for it is sci^rtely possible 
tire people can tool much interest in long services, liuiricdly and ine- 
veicntly read oscr, in a l^inguage which they scarcelj understand (Sla- 
vonic in Russia, ancient ecylcsjastical Creek in the East) The act of 
puljlie worship must liecomc mechanical when the services are devoid 
of any iliing that f,an insti uct tlie head oi aflect the heart The people, 
consequently,, walk ahopt the eliuidi, Ircely tonveismg together, 
and only occasionallv alteniling to parts of the sen ice The anot- 
dote lel.ited ot a nnn in one of their cliuiches being observed 
picking his iieiglilio'ii's pocket with one hand, while making the sign 
^f the cross with the other, will he easily believed after the foregoing 
account of then tedioin, heartless services 

In the East the two sexes arc kept sopaiate at church, but this is 
not the case in Russia ’ One of the results of the gieat length of then 
services is to leave no time for proatliing, an example w^iich the 
Tractarians in our own country are so anxious to imitate. Preaching 

• See piyfp 20 ^ 
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was forbidden in Russia in the sevcntocntli conlury, and priests \icrc 
banished to Siberia for delivering scimons, on the false and ridiculous 
pretext that tlio Lord has aluajs operated thiough his mere word, and 
had founded his Church, without cvplaining it, thus igiioiing our 
JiOrd’s solemn dcclaralioii, “This (lospel of the kingdom shall he 
pcachol for a witness unto all nations ” In the piescnt day prcathiiig 
IS seldom resorted to, except dining Lent, and any attenipt at scrip- 
tmal and evangelical preaching so alarms the ecclesiastical rulers, as 
to lead to its speedy suppicssion 
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Reformation of tho Oriental Cliri'>fiau Chinches — Coniplitc Viuliiro of the 
High Chuifh IVfissions — Scnphiral Kuli lor t'ondiK tinp IMissions — 
ifew Translations of tlu Riblo — I 'uth Opposition of the Romanists — 
rcrscuitio'i and Cruel JJiatli ot A Shediiik — Ri\i\al anioii" the Anue- 
nians tSevon l\i see utiona by tlio Greek and Aruieuiaii Hierarchy -- 
Tolciation {frantul by the Sultan — RrogrC'S of the Relonnition iit 
Constniitinople, Aintab, Aleppo, Diarbikir, Eiierouiii, Mosul — • 
Awakening among the Oreeks — Alissiotis m Pahstine and kiirdistan — 
The Malta Pioicstaut Colhge — Advantagis of Native Mission iiics — 
Great I)<fiiiin<y of tin Ateans of C'hiistian Kiliication iii tin East — 
Till Downfall of Katioiis 

A lirM> \l, of piue spiritual lehgum m the iletajed Oiiental Cliiistlan 
Chuichcs was attempted a tew years smto on the plan of lust aildress- 
ing the piiestliood, in the hope ot tonvincing them of tlw'ir uirois and 
Idadiiig them to einlnace saving views ot Divine tiuth This method is 
asscitcd by the High t'Uurcli party to be the only one consistent wjtli 
Clmicli 01 del , while the ipstruclion of the,peo])le in the trutlis of the 
Gospel, without the consent of an ignoiant and unsound piicsthood, 
has been pioiioiijiced highly schism.itic Tlie^e two plans ha\c had a 
most full anu*laii trial ly the East, iindci the dhcction ot American 
missionaiies 'lliellcv Mi Soutiigate was sent to Constantinople about 
fifteen jeais since Dj the Hoard of Missions ot the Ameiican Dro- 
testant Episcopal Cliurch, in the hope ol awakening the hierarchy and 
priesthood ot the Oriental Chuiches to the euois ot doctrine and 
discijiline into which tlicy have lapsed, and of convcjj'ing, tliroiigh 
their instiumcntalitj, a saving knowledge ot the Gospel to the people. 
The reverend gentleman ipost zealously laboured in this ^ mission, 
openly condemning as schismatics his Auieiicnn hi other missionaiies 
who, regardless ot the opposition ot the pncsls, were pursuing the 
plan of instructing tlie people. • After some time, the reverftid gentle- 
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man was raised to the dignity of a bishop, in which character lie 
hoped, perhaps, to obtain an influence more favourable to the success 
of his mission. With the view of convincing the priesthood that the 
American and English Episcopates were regularly oiganizcd apostolic 
Churches, not essentially diflcring fioin their own, he translated the 
l*raycr-book of the Church of England into Armenian, besides some 
tracts, sermons, Arc So blinded and intatuated was he by his High 
Church opinions, that, in the tianslatioiis of tlie Prayer-book, he was 
guilty of mutilating the original text by the omission of the word 
spuitually, in the prc-.commnmon address, — “ For then we spiritmlly 
eat, ” and, after the note at the end of the communion oflice, icspcct- 
ing kneeling at the time of reception, a note is added, not in our 
Prajer-book, as follows, — “It is not intended by this to deny the 
doctrine of the Anglican Church, that in this saci ament the body and 
blood of Christ aie indeed taken ” 

After persevering, howevci, man) )ears iii this course, the veneiable 
gentleman discovered that the Oriental priesthood, flu from being 
disposed to listen to his instructions, claimed, with a lone of sujuenie 
and contemptuous supenoiity, the light of hciiig his teachers, founding 
their claim upon tlic high piimitive antiquity and consequent inl.il- 
libility of their Cliiirches The Bishop, linding the hif,arch) so 
iivptted in erioi b) indomitable pride and bigotry as to be wholly 
inaccessible, had to acknowledge the complete failure of his mission, 
and was recalled by his Socictj The unsuccessful lesults of tins 
exiierimcnt have been fully admitted by the Amonian Ispisropal 
Uoaid of Missions, as is bhown in the following extracts liom the 
proceedings of their Annual Meeting in Octohei, 18o2, m which Ihc) 
also decided upon renewing their mission to the Ea«t on a diffcTent 
plqji — 

“ Your Coinmittc’c scaircl) deem it niv'cssaiy to recall to )oiii 
minds the reasons on winch, pieiioiis to the tiial, tins opinion was 
based The experience of the Chinch has jiroied that a leloiiiiatioii 
cannot he eftcctuil whilst coiiimcd to the elcrgy, thst of the two 
classes the laity are the most easily affected, and must he the instru- 
ments of moving the clelg^ , and tliat ecclesiastics, as a bodj, xciy 
slowly acquiesce in a movement to which self-interest and cherished 
prejudices are so much opposed Since the tiial, )our Committee see* 
no results of the expeiiment which ought to induce the Foreign Com- 
mittee to change their opinion 

“ After a mission chapel had been opened and consecrated by the 
missionary bishop, which chapel was ‘not intended for the Easterns 
generally,’ it was found that such a prnate exhibition of oiii Church, 
and such 1 limited proclamation of thb Gospel, could produce little 
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utfect on iht: Oriunldl Churclicb, and, consequently, the chapel Mas 
closed three years before the mission was abandoned Official and 
private intercourse with the Heads of the Oiiental Churches produced 
no practical influence (so far as is known) in loading to tlic desired 
reformation 

“ With the exception of the translations mentioned before, )onr 
Committee arc not aware of any other results liasing been accom- 
plished, than an impcifect knowledge of the existence of our Pio- 
testant Episcopal Church, and an cironcous impicssion that we arc on 
terms of communion with the ‘decajxd Chuichcs of the East 

The othci diiision of the Anieiican missioiiaiies, being equally 
repulsed by the priesthood, tuincd to the poojile, following in that 
respect the csaniplc of our blessed Loid, lor lie did not court the 
favour or seek tlic fncMidslup of the Jewish Sanhediim He well 
knew the priesthood to he infimtcly less acces>>ihle to the tiuth than 
the jienple, being firmlv rooted in then enrors by piide and covetous- 
ness He publicly and fearlessly reproved the priests, vihile He 
instructed the people in the way of life Hut, tliough his Divine 
teaching was gladly leceived by the people, it was scornfully i ejected 
by the priests, vvlio jicisocuted Hun unto death The ajioslles fol- 
lowed tlifur Master’s csample, and scveial of the Gilatiaii teachers 
wcie aiuitliemati/ed by Si I’anl for poncrsions ot Divine tiutli, less 
dangerous than those ol which the putslluiod ot tlie Vopish and 
Ejiistern Chuuhes have been guilty 

These excellent nnssionaiies lahonied accoidinglj foi' the diflus'lori 
among the pcojile ot the pure light ol the Cosjiel, by means- of the 
translation and free ciiculation of the M ord of God and ol othei leli- 
gious books, by the establisUmeiit of schools and colleges, and by 
preaching to the people wlienevci theie was a favourable o]iemng 
After some years’ patient perseverance in tbe use of these means, thou 
labours have been owned of the Lord and largely blessed in the con- 
version of tlious.Mids of souls and the estahlislmieiit of a huge uuiiihei 
of reformed miigregatious in vaiious parts of ihe'East 

'I’lie foregoing acrouiit of tlic fuu: Uial of these two j.Ians of con- 
ducting missionaiy w oik establishes two impoitaiit faita Fust, the 
complete state ot decay ot the ancient Oiienlai Churches, and the 
hopelessness of any effort for their recovery, through the agency of 
their piesent ecclesiastical rulcis 

The priests themselves are ignoiant of the great fundamental tiuths 
of the Word of God,* then; learning is principally derived from tlie 
writings of the Esthers, and from the visional y metaphysical theories 
of past ages, being naturally very acute, ciafty, and unscrupulous, it 
is extremely diflicult and unsahsfactory to contend witli tliftn in argu- 
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inent on any religious subject , for they are practised m the art of 
mystifytnq truth, by entangling it m the intricate web of a subtle, 
sophistical casmstrj, so as to make it promote the ends of error, and 
in cloaking, likewise, error m the garb of tiuth, whcneier this may 
answer then puiposc 

Tlic second fact fully established is, that God imU not bless any 
other method of pi opagating his eveilastmg Gospel than is in strict 
accoidantc with the Saviour's parting command to his disciples, that 
“ repentance and remission of sms shouhl ho pi cached in his name ” * 
It IS ohiiously, therefore, not schismatic, but the imperative duty of 
all enlightened and yisilous Christians, both clergy and laity, to assist 
in rescuing the merahers of those apostate Churches fiom thoir awful 
heresies To pretend that ue should be fettered, under such ciu urn- 
stances, hy arbitral} lules of Church discipline, that wo should limit 
ourselves to the instruction of thecleigy, and not interfere with the 
people without their consent, is a nionslious and nntcnahlc piopnsi- 
tioii , it IS setting a higher value upon ecclesiastical loims .ind legiila- 
tions, all very useful in their proper place, than upon the vital and 
eternal interests of perishing sinners 

At the bcginiiKig of the jircsent contniy tlir state of loligion was 
vciy low and con opt in all the ancient Oiicn fa 1 Christian Cliiiichc's, 
wlu) had for ages as com^dctely apostatized from the true faitii of the 
Gospel as then sister Church m the West The cause of this decay of 
pure doctrine was to be found in oui Savioui’s woids,— ‘ Yc do eii, 
not knowing the Scriptures ” The hieiarchy had puijioscly allowed 
the Word of God to fall into disuse, neglecting to pi ovule the people 
with translations m the spoken languages The Armenians wcic the 
only Oriental Christians who sometimes possessed copies of the Bible , 
the priests even seldom had more than dctaclied poilions, such .is tliu 
book of Psalms, the Piovcvbs, some of tlio Gospels, Ac Wbilc tliesc 
Churclies have never been obliged, by anj gicat reformation move- 
ment, openly to prohibit, like the Papists, the use*>of the Bible by 
legislative enadments, jet their ecclcsiastic.i^ lulcrs Innp frequently 
manifested their intense enmity and opposition to its fiee study hy 
the people and to their evercising the right of private judgment upon 
its contents f 

As the way was prepared for the advent of our Saviour hy the' 
preaching of J/ihn the Baptist, and for the great Keformation of the 
sixteenth century by the labours of AVickliff, Jerome of Prague, 
Tyndal, ^nd Coverdale, so God seems to have prepared Ins w^ay foi 
rekindling the liglit of pure Chnstianity in the legipns of the East by 

^ * Luke XXIV 47 

f Sic " History of the Greek aiul»Arnienian ChurLlies," 713 and 775 
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raising up, in the beginning of tins century, a number of agents 
admirably qualified (or the prcpaiation of new and correct versions of 
the Bible in nearly all the spoken Oiientnl languages The Church 
Missionary, the London Missionarj, and British and Foreign Bible 
Societies, were among the foieniost in the execution of this great 
work 

The Church Missionary Society fixed, in a missionary station 

at Malta, having a large printing establishment, and conducted b^ 
able literary representatives, at the head of whom was the Bev W 
Jowett, afterwards succeeded by the llev Mr Schlienz Tlie distin- 
guished Ur Claudius Buchanan, Follow of St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, was sent to India , and, in the course of some years, other able 
and devoted nussioiiaries were employed by venous Societies in 
different regions of the Bast, among these may be mentioned the 
eminent missionaries, Carey, Ward, Marshman, Moiiisun, Milne, 
Ziegenbalg, and Sciudtz, the Jtev — Thomason, the Bev II Martin, 
the Bev C Buicbaidt, the Bev S fiobat (now Bishop of Jeru- 
salem), the Bev James Connor, the Bev P Fjcllstedt, the Bev 
T C Dcininger, Bev J Hartley, Bev Messrs Kruse and Liedei, 
the Rev Dr Duff, and the Bov Dr Wilson 

The Biblp Societj employed the Bev Di Lceves, the Bev I 
Lowndes, and many olhei agents, in establishing dop6ts of the Biblg 
and circulating it widely in vmious districts of the East, biR they 
affoidcd still moie poweilul help, b} undeitakiiig the expensive and 
difficult work of translrting and printing the Sciipturcs m the Diicnlal 
languages Missionaiics fiora the Jews' Society entered thi' held 'llio 
(leiman Society of Basle also sent missionaries into Armejnn, Persia, 
aiid'tlic districts of the Caucasus, one of whom, the Bev J T Wobers, 
IS now agent of the Cliuiolj Missionary Society at Snijina 'llie mis 
sionanes were assisted in tli^ir labours by seycral foreigneis, among 
whom were — llilaiion, Archimandrite of the Greek Chuicli at Con- 
stantinoplc , the Sjjian Archbishop of Jerusalem, who visited 1‘aiglatid 
111 1819, Baron^Von Dlez^ Prussian Ambassador dt Canstuntiiioplu , 
Professor Kiefler, Mi Asscliii do ChcrviUe, French Consul at Cairo , 
and his cclebr.ited Ahvssinian coadjutor, Abi Bumi, Sahat and 
Johannes Lassar, in India, who assisted Thomason and Marsliman in 
th«ir tianslations of the Scriptures 

The Americans liave, however, the merit of having supplied the 
most active and succcs>-ful agency in the religious regeneration of the 
nations inhabiting the Llivant and Central Asia, espcciallj vmcc the 
Church Missionary Society withdrew, in 1849, its missionary station 
from Malta, retaining only its schools at Cairo and Syra, and a mis- 
sionary agent at Sinj rna. It was in ^20 the American DOurd of 
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Missions commenced its operations m the East After a glance at 
some of the results of the combined labours of the various agents 
employed in the iiork of translation, an abridged account will be given 
of the progress of the licformation in those countries, extracted from 
some interesting articles, compiled chiefly from the American “ Mis- 
sionary Herald," which appeared m the “ Church Missionary Intelli- 
gencer,” for 1861 

One of the first undertakings was perfecting the existing version of 
the New Testament m modem Greek, and providing a translation of 
the Old Testament the same language 'fhe Arctumandnte, 
Hilanon, was emplojcd for this purpose at Constantinople by the 
Ihblc Society, and made a new' tianslation of the whole Bible, hut his 
translation of the Old Testament was afterwards superseded by one 
fiom the Hebrew text, by Professor Bambas and others, in 1835, 
under the suponntendonce of the Eev Mr Lceves 

The Arabic Scriptures weic revised in India, by Thomason, with the 
assistance of Sabat, and were printed by the Bible Society A new and 
conccted scrsion lias been prcjiarcd within the last few years by the 
Chiislian Knowledge Society, who have also translated the Church of 
I'inglaml Piajei-liook into Arabic Tlic American missionaries at 
Boy rout are pieparing a now version of the Arabic Bible, rendered from 
the oiiginal Hebrew text An edition of the Arabic Bible, in the 
Sjuac cliaiactcrs, was prepared by the Bible Society, at the rocom- 
incndation of the Syrian Aichbishop of Jerusalem, and an edition, 
also, in the Syriac language, in the Syio-Chaldaic (Syrian, in Nes- 
toiian cliaiacters), and m the Judmo-Arabic (or, Arabic in Hebrew 
characters) ■ 

A correct manusenpt of the whole Bible in Turkish was found 
about 1814, in the archives of the University of Leyden, where it had 
boon lying for a centur^j and a-lialf , it v^as printed, at the expense of 
the Bible Society, under the care of Boron Von Dicz, and it is now 
freely circulated throughout the Turkish Empire fTho Bible Society 
has Since jiniited the Turkish Bible both in Greek., and Armenian 
th iracters, for the use of the Greeks and Armenians in Turkey , the 
same has been done by the Amencans, in Armenian type. 

The Armenians possessed, since about a,d. 460, a translation of the 
Bible m Armenian, from the Greek and Synac, by the celebrated 
grammanatv Moses, and the learned Mcmbre, disciple of Mesrop, 
the inventor of the Armenian letters A new edition was printed at 
Amsterdam about 1668, but a more correct one was published in 
1773, and corrected by the Papal Armenian, Vartabed Mehitar, or 
Muktritar, who founded a convent and large printing establishment in 
the Isle of St Lazarus, nea^Y^^^^^' Large editions of this Bible 
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▼ere printed at the Serampore pi ess, at tJie expense of the Bible 
Society, and others by the Russian Bible Society, before its suppres- 
sion. All the versions being in ancient Armenian, a version of the 
New Testament in modem Armenian has been published by the 
American Society , this language being better understood by the com- 
mon people A version of the Old Testament, also, m modem Arme- 
nian, IS being printed by the same Societj 

'J'he New Testament has been printed in Ararat Armenian, for tlw 
use of the people round Mount Arai'at , also in Georgian, in Ossi- 
tinian and Traua-Caucasian Tartar, for the inhabitants around the 
Caucasian range of mountains , in the Orenburg Tartar, for the inha- 
bitants in the neiglihouihood of Orenburg , in the Karass, or Turkish 
Tartar, together with the Psalms and several other books of the Old 
Testament, for the natives m tlic Government of Astrachan The 
booh of Genesis has been translated into the Crimean Taitar, for the 
Caraitc Jews of the Ciimca, by way of trial The entire Bible is 
printed in Buriat, or Eastern Mongolian, and the Now Testament in 
the Calmuc, or Western Mongolian 
The Old and New Testament and some detached boohs of the Bible 
have been translated into Persic, by Henry Martyn, Archdeacon Robin- 
son, Di Gkii, and some natives The four Gospels ore published in 
JudiOO-Persic (Persic in Ilobrcvv tjpe), for the use of the Jews m Pcisiii*, 
the historical books and New Testament m Pushton, or Affghan , and 
the three Gospels in Beloochce Vcisions of the Sciiptuies have been 
also printed in the mimcious dialects of Hindustani, three versions in 
Chinese (Dr Monison’s, Dr Marshmaii’s, and that of the BoaM of 
llevisors), and the New Testament m the Manchoo language 

The Slavonic races of the Turkish principalities on the Danube have 
also been provided with the Scriptures in their vernacular tongues 
The cntiic Bible, and detashed portions, h»vc been punted in the 
Moldavian, or Wallachian, the Servian, and Bulgarian languages , — in 
Slavonic and modem Russ, m parallel columns,— in the Zinan, or 
Sirenuin, for the people «n the Volga, and in 'fscheremissian and 
I’schuwasphian, foi Riiiiiish tribes in the Governments of Kasan, 
Nischc, Novogorod, and Orciiburgh The great variety of dialects 
spoken in the Caucasus and surrounding regions is trjuly remarkable. 

*A manuscript version of the Scripfures in Ethiopic, which is the 
ecclesiastical language of Abyssinia, was procured in detached portions 
by the agents of the Church Missionary Society, and printed A 
^iitten version in Aniharic, .the vulgar tongue of Ahyssinin, was 
afterwards obtained, in a singular manner Mr Asiclin, French 
Consul at Cairo, wishing to learn the correct pronunciation of the 
Ethiopic, applied to an aged Abyssinuin, named Abi Rumi, who had 

3 G 2 
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been interpreter to Bruce and Sir William Jones ; ho then coneeived 
the plan of availing liimself of the help of this teacher to translate 
the Arabic Bible into Amhanc, he persevered in the undertaking, on 
the Tuesdays and Saturdn) s of every week, for ten years, consulting, 
also, the Hebrew text, the Syriac version, and the Septuagint. The 
manuscript, which contains 9,d39 pages, in duodecimo or small octavo, 
written in the Abyssinian character, in a clear and bold hand, was 
purchased by the Bible Society, and printed 

It has been seen by the foregoing summary, that a wonderful pro- 
vision was made in the course of a few years, for bringing within the 
reach of nearly all the Oriental nations, the inexhaustible treasures of 
Divine wisdom and saving knowledge, contained in the holy Scriptures 
A very large number of tracts and books were also printed in various 
languages, both by the Church Missionary Society and the Ameri- 
cans , of these, Keith’s “ Evidence of Prophecy ” has been especially 
the means of awakening in many a spirit of inquiry, followed in some 
instances by conversion 

Besides the translation and printing of the Scriptures, the agents 
obtained accurate information respecting the state of the Oriental 
Chiisliiin Churches, the moral and intellectual condition of the 
Chiistuui and Mohammedan populations, and the most* promising 
localities for commencing missionary operations The simple fact of 
the Bible having been translated and printed m above twenty-five 
languages for the use of nations who had for many ages lived m 
almost complete ignorance of its sacred truths, may justly be con- 
sidered as a sure indication that the Lord is preparing fields m those 
regions for the reception and fructification of this large supply of the 
Divine seed , for He who has declared, that his word shall not return 
to him void, never docs anything in vain .He has accordingly pro- 
vided zealous and faithful labourers for thr culture of these fields, and 
the gathering in of the harvest The able and devoted American 
missionaries, as already obscivcd, have been honoured with the privi- 
lege of taking, as d were, the lead in this 'nvasion of '/regions, where 
daikncss, superstition, and delusion have long reigned supreme 
Agents from other countries have joined in this holy warfare, though 
the whole number of labourers is yet lamentably small Some 
account of the progress and results of these missionary etforts will 
next be given, extracted chiefly from the “ Church Missionary Intel- 
ligencer ” — 

“ It yvas not to be supposed that the god of this world would permit ^ 
such serious aggressions on his kingdom to progr^s, without counter- 
active efforts on his part The year 1824 opened with unequivocal 
cvidcncck of hostility and oppositfon m various quarters The 
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Patnarch of the Maromtes, in Mount Lebanon, a Church in stiict 
communion with the Papal hierarchy, issued his anathema against the 
Senptures and Protestant missionaries, commanding all cojucs ot the 
Old and New Testament to bo cither committed to the flames, or 
brought to him at Kannobin, and forbidding all attendance on the 
instruction of missionaries, under pain of excommunication This 
manifesto of the Maronite Patriarch, in the most unmeasured terms 
denounced the missionaries os the followers of the enemies of 
mankind, apostate heretics, and sworn enemies of the Church ’of 
Home, the mother and mistress of all Churches ” 

" The next month, the American missionaries, Fisk and Bird, were 
arrested at Jerusalem, and hurried before the judge On appearing 
in his presence, he inquired, ‘Who are you!” q'he leply was, 

‘ English ; ’ implying that they were under English protection. 
Holding a copy of Genesis, which had boon brought from their 
lodgings, he said, ‘ These books are neither Mussulman nor Jewish, 
nor Chiistianj’ and threw the book contemptuously on the llooi 
He was told that they were the same books which Christians had 
always received as their holy books His answer was remarkable 
‘ The Latins say they are not Christian books ' Before the 
Governor,. the books were again inquired about, and, on receiving 
a similar account, Ins reply was, — ‘The Lotins say they arc neitljer 
Mussulman, Jewish, nor Christian books’ The next day they were 
released, and so great was the curiosity excited, that on the foui 
succeeding day s, they «old more of the holy Scriptures than they had 
done during the preceding six months ” 

“ Three months subsequently (May, 1824), a Circular jvas issued by 
the Pope, denouncing the Bible Society, as one audaciously spreading 
itselt over the whole cart]b , and, m contempt of the holy fathers, and 
contrary to the decree of t^e Council of Tr^nt, exerting all its cfl'orts 
and e\ery means to translate, or rather to corrupt, the holy Senptmes 
into the vulgar tqnguc of the nations, which, to use the language of 
the Western 4^ntichrist, qs he spake like a dragon, ‘ give just cause of 
feai that we shall And in them, instead of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the gospel of man, or rather the gospel of the devil ’ ” 

“ But other thunders followed Shortly after the I’ope’s Circular, a 
'Arman, addressed to different Turkish Governors, was issued from 
Constantinople After referring to the introduction into the Turkish 
dominions of Bibles, Psalters, Gospels, and Persian Tracts, from 
Europe, it introduced ’the following language ' Let no Turk what- 
ever take any of these false books, and whenever any of them are 
found, let them be taken and cast into the Are, that they may he 
burnt ’ No doubt was entertained, that this edict was issflcd under 
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Papal influence and misrepresentation; and thus the extraordinary 
spectacle was presented, of Popery and Mohammedanism issuing public 
and simultaneous anathemas against the distribution of the holy 
Scriptures.” 

** This was no time for any relaxation of effort. The opposition which 
had arisen, proved the efficacy of the means which had been employed.” 
And they were vigorously followed up The Rev T C. Deininger, 
who had been associated with Mr. Jowett, at Malta, in 1823, having 
been in the subsequent year removed by death, the Rev. John 
Hartley was appointed to succeed him Constantinople and the 
surrounding countries, which had been left unoccupied by the return 
of Mr Connor to England, became his field of missionary labour In 
the begmning of 1820, Messrs Krus6 and Lieder reached Cairo, while 
Messrs. Gobat and Kughler proceeded to Abyssinia.” 

" And now the seed sown so plcnteously commenced to spring up, 
and individual instances of conversion, occurring here and there, 
afforded evidence to the missionaries that their labour was not in vain. 
The American missionaries at Beirut were cheered by the conversion 
of a young Maronitc, Asaad Shediak, w'ho, amidst impnsonmcnt, and 
cruel scourgings and mockings, denied not his Master’s name, hut 
witnessed a good confession before his countrymen For many 
mpnths imprisoned in the gloomy monastery at Kannobin, often 
beaten, compelled to undress and pass the night in the cold, his 
sustenance limited to the smallest portion of bread and water which 
could sustaili life, the monks assembling daily around him to insult 
him, he still remained ‘ stedfast, unmovablc,’ until, worn out, he fell 
asleep in Jesiis ” 

“ Amongst the Armenians in the vicinity of Beirut, there were indi- 
cations of an awakening. Gregory WortabeJ, an Armenian priest, in 
the face of much pcrseci;ition, had embr^ed the Gospel Several of 
the clergy of that Church man led wives, and the excitement amongst 
the Armenians at Constantinople, when tidings of thpse things reached 
them, was so great, that a Council was coj^vened to Jake into con- 
sideration these extraordinary circumstances. The question of the 
celibacy of the clergy was examined with great freedom, the matter 
being repeatedly before the Turkish rulers, who did not fail to 
recommend the removal of restriction.” • 

* According^to the regulations of the Armenian Church, the monastic priest- 
hood are bound to a life of celibacy, and are always connected with convents. 
Their distinctive name is Vartab6d, and to them the duty of preaching is 
assigned. The secular, or parish priesthood, must be married no unmarried * 
clergy being allowed to have the cure of souls If a priest<j wife dies, he at onre 
retires to a convent — Vide Smith and Dunght's Mtsstonary Researches in 
Arm^ta,” 233 and 243. , * 
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“ The labours of the German missionaries near the Caucasus were 
increasing in interest and importance Wide and hopeful sjihcrcs of 
labour extended before them , and entrances for missionaries appeared 
to open into the very heart of Western Asia Some precious fruits 
had been gathered , and the monks and some of the priesthood, per- 
ceiving that light was increasing, began to show symptoms of hostility 
The missionaries had revised for the press the four Gospels in Ararat - 
Armenian ; the whole of the New Testament in Georgian, or Oriental 
Turkish, having been also prepared by them ” 

“ In 1831, the American Board of Missions began to extend its ope- 
rations I'he previous eleven years had been occupied in \isitmg the 
countries around the Mediterranean, and investigating the condition 
of the people. Avast extent of country had been tiaicised, along 
the northern shores of the African continent, through *Egjpt, and 
across the desert to Palestine , from Beirut, across the mountains of 
Lebanon, to Damascus, from the ancient Tarsus, through the southern 
provinces of Asia Minor, to Smyrna , thence, through the scvcial dis- 
tricts of the same country, to Ca'sarea Armenia had been cxploicd 
by Messrs Smith and Dwight, in 1830, and a week was spent amongst 
the Nestonans at Urumiah Tliey had now made thomselvcB 
acquainted with the necessities of the people, the most accessible 
places, and the plans of operation most likely to be successful 
was a season of opportunity. Changes had taken place in the position 
of Turkey; humiliating dispensations had been dealt out, and the 
arrogance of the Moslems had been brought low Gicrcc had been 
wrested from the Sultan, and erected into an independent kingdom 
Tbo treaty of Ackerman, in 1827, had shorn him ol nnoljicr poition of 
his dominions In vain, the sacred ‘ Sanjak cl shereef ’ was uiiluilcil 
The adoption of Cliristian improvements, introduced by Mahmoud II , 
had irreparably injured the, influence whicl\ the Tuikish Sultans had 
hitherto exercised as heads ot the Mahommodan faith , ami llussia, in 
possession of Adpanople, dictated to the Sublime Porte a humiliating 
treaty of peacjp ” ^ • 

" New positions were at once entered upon by the American mission- 
aries Beirut, svhich had been suspended in 1828, was resumed m 
1830, Constantinople and Athens were occupied in the next year, 
'and Broosa and Trebizond m 1834 At all those places — as well as 
at Syra and Smyrna, the stations of the Church Missionary Society — 
schools were opened, and the various departments of Evangelical 
labour diligently prosc*cuted. Hopeful symptoms soon began to show 
themselves amonj^t the Armenians of Constantinople Bj a strong 
body in that Church, the Scriptures were acknowledged as the only 
and all-sufficient guide in matters^ of faith and practice f inqvirers 
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increased, and the hearts of many were softened. It was just the 
juncture to bring out the true temper and spirit of these lapsed 
Churches They were now put to the test, that it might bo seen 
whether they would accept the work of reformation which had com- 
menced amongst them, or meet it with hostility and persecution.” 

“ The Greek Church was the first to break forth in angry denuncia- 
tions In the beginning of 1837, an Evangelical Letter from the 
Greek Patriarch was published — Uie severest and most bitter docu- 
ment of ecclesiastical authority which had yet appeared It consisted 
of thirty pages octgyo, representing the mtsstonanes as Satamcal 
hereaiarchs fiom tite faierns of hell, and the abyss of the northern 
ocean, ivhose object U'as to proselyte, and to foment duisions, and hata^ 
their Chuich, and fill it with heiesy the purchase or use of any 
translations of the Scriptures made by the missionaiics, whether in 
the Turkish, Servian, Aialnc, Bulgdrian, Slavonian, or other lan- 
guage'i, weic prohibited, and attendance at their schools was forbidden ” 
The ecclesiastical authorities of the Aimcnians soon followed the 
example of the Greek Church, and without hesitation placed them- 
selves in a position of antagonism to the advancing piinciples of the 
Reformation The political jiower with which they were invested, 
•was vigorously employed in impeding the efforts of the. American 
missionaries. The schools tceie closed, the hooks which had been pvt 
into cv dilation were collected and committed to the Jlnmei, the Scrip- 
luies not excepted, on two public occasions Ecclesiastical letters and 
documents w ere issued, denouncing the missionaries as hcietics and 
Infidels, who, under the influence of the basest motives, were endea- 
vouring to updermine the true orthodox faith of the people , and all 
Armenians •were prohibited, on pain of excommunication, prison, and 
banishment, from holding intercourse with them, receiving or reading 
their books, or in any way countenancing tljem.” 

“ But these measures, so far from extinguishing the spirit of inquiry, 
deepened and gave intensity to the movement A little band of truly 
interested persons, small in number, but influential in position, among 
them individuals of various professions — priests, teachers, bankers, 
jewellers, and merchants — continued, notwithstanding the harassing 
procedures to which they exposed themselves, to attend on the instruc- 
tion of the missionaries Knowing the value of pure Gospel truth,*' 
they were prepared to hold it fast, at whatever cost, themselves, and to 
avail themselves of the peculiar facdities afforded by the commercial 
character of the Armenian community, for its active dissemination 
amongst' the million and a-half of their countrymen scattered over the 
wide extent of the Turkish empire Moreover, a serious dispute, 
whicb ocwirred about tlus time between the Armenian bankers and 
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the Armenian tradesmen, with reference to the College at Scutari, 
which had been established to oppose Protestantism, and the decision 
of tlie Turkish Government on the subject, weakened the persecuting 
party, and helped the efforts of those who were anxious for a reforma- 
tion in the Church ” 

“ The light which had been kindled at Constantinople, now rapidly 
extended itself to other places, amongst which may be more particularly 
mentioned Broosa, Trebizond, and Nicomcdia At Broosa, where 
persecution had been most severe, the number and character of those 
who were seriously inquiring were such as to fill, the hearts of the mis- 
sionaries with joy , and there the attempt to sustain public preaching 
was attended with greater success than in any other part of Turkey 
At Trebirond, inviting in scenery and climate, but in a spiritual point 
of view, when first occupied as a missionary station, like a post in the 
deep solitudes of the wilderness, some few satisfactory instances of con- 
version had occurred, affording hope that the day might soon dawn on 
the Armenian villagers around, who, without schools, had been suffered, 
in a state of savage ignorance, to pass on from generation to genera- 
tion, their careless priests and bishops not being at the pains even to 
teach them how to read And further westward still, at Erzeroum, 
the capital of ancient Armenia, encompassed with burying-grounds — 
Itself a vast buiial-place of the spiiitiially dead, where works of raefit, 
vain traditions, saint worship, rigid fasts, and other superstitious rites 
and customs of a dead Chiistiamty, were as numerous amongst tho 
living as grave-stones amongst tho sleeping-places of tlie dead*— a 
commencement had been made ” 

“ The ecclesiastical party having vainly tried by other ipeans to arrest 
the progress of the lleformation, resolved, in the year 1845, to adopt 
a new expedient, one fraught with danger to a corrupt Church, whose 
only safety consists in witl^drawing itself as much as possible into the 
deep shades of obscurity, and shunning exposure to the light of free 
investigation tlysy decided to challenge the Evangelical Armenians 
to discussion ‘ on the^ main points in dispute between them 
These discussions were usually in private houses, m presence of a 
select company, called together for the occasion ; the chief disputant 
on the Patriarch’s side being a certain teacher named Tchamourjian, 
‘ whose reputation for learning and logic was so great as to rank him 
among the foremost champions of Armenian orthodoxy.’ The Evan- 
gelical side of the argument was generally maintained by an indi- 
vidual named Apisoghom Hachadoonan, of whose life a sketch has 
been drawn up by the American missionary, the llev H G O’ Dwight, 
This man was enatiled to exhibit the truthfulness of Evangelical doc- 
trine in so vivid a manner, as to carry home conviction tQK.he ipmds 
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of many; and, as might be expected, these discussions Trerc soon 
abandoned by the quasi-orthodox. Retreating from a position of too 
great proximity, they resolved to confine themselves henceforward to 
the use of the pen and the press A treatise on the Communion, by 
Tchamourjian, was soon published , in which, after labouring to estab- 
lish the error of transuhstantiation, precisely as it is held by the 
Romanists, he challenged Apisoghom to confute his arguments. The 
reply, in the form of a pamphlet consisting of seventy-eight pages 
12mo , was not long m making its appearance The written contro- 
versy was not more .favourable to the maintainers of the ancient 
system, than the vttd voce discussions. Curiosity was excited, and the 
pamphlets on both sides were eagerly perused. Many learned with 
surpnse, that doctrines of their Church, received from their forefathers, 
of whose verity tlicy had never entertained a doubt, were now 
objected to as opposed to the declarations of holy wnt, and, as they 
read and searched, they began to discriminate between the pure 
elements of God’s truth, and the vain devices w'hich man had 
intermingled with them.” 

“ It was determined that excommunication and 'anathema — which, 
it must be remembered, according to Roman and Oriental usage, 
always implies should be immediately resorted, to, as the 
oqly hopeAil method that remained of bringing back the wanderers, 
and also of effectually terrifying all who might be inclined to go after 
the new sectaries, as they were called ” 

" In the latter part of January of the year 1846, the full vials of 
hierarehal vengeance were poured out upon the heads of the defence- 
less men and .women in the Armenian Church who chose to obey God 
rather than man They were summoned before the Patriarch, one by 
one, and peremptorily ordered to subscribe tlieir names to a most 
idolatrous creed, which had been prepared ,for the purpose, on pain of 
the terrible anathema, with all its barbarous consequences. In the 
course of a week or so, nearly all those who rcnyiined firm found 
themselves m the most pitiable condition, sq far as tli^comforts and 
necessaries of this world are concerned They were ejected from their 
shops and their business Men, women, and children, without regard 
to circumstances, were compelled to leave their habitations, sometimes 
in the middle of the night, and to go forth into the streets, not knowing* 
whither they should go, or where they should find shelter The bakers 
were prohibited from furnishing them with bread, and the water- 
carriers with water Parents were forced by the Patriarch to cast out 
even their own children who adhered to the Gospel, and to disinherit 
them ” • 

• “ TlftS Missionary Herald” (Bolton, U S ) for Feb , 1848, pp. 41 — 42 
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“ It was indeed a time of more severe trial than the reformed had yet 
experienced. The Patriarch and his party resiled to every species of 
oppression, without the least scruple or pity ; and it was evident that 
want of power only prevented them from cutting off heads. The 
brethren could not pass through the streets without being abused by 
all kinds of filthy language, spit upon, and stoned, a few were cast into 
prison, and for several Sundays the churrhes resounded with anathemas 
against the followers of the new sect. At Broosa, Nicomedia, Ada 
Bazar, Plrzeroum, and more particularly Trebizond, the same spint*of 
persecution displayed itself. At the latter place, “ the Gospel readers,” 
as the reformed were called, were subjected to every form of reproach, 
and to tumults, imprisonment, banishment, and the imminent dangei 
of impoverishment and starvation Some stood firm , while others, of 
a more timid spirit, the missionary work at that .place being of recent 
ongin, gave way under the pressure ” 

" It was at this crisis that the bitterness of persecution was arrested, 
from a quarter whence such an interference might have been least 
expected The Turkish Government interposed to stay the tempest of 
ecclesiastical fur}', and protected the incipient reformation from the 
enmity of those who would have tom it up root and branch The 
Armenian. Patriarch, summoned before Reshid Pasha, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was charged by him to desist from his oppressive 
course It was through the influence of England’s representative, Sir 
Stratford Canning, whose noble and persevering efforts to secure ui 
Turkey liberty of conscnmcc are above all praise, that this result was 
obtained ‘ It matters not w- h him,’ says Mr. Dwight, in a. letter 
dated May 13, 1846, ‘by what name the victim of persecution is 
cAllcd, or to what nation or denomination he belongs — whether he ho 
Jew' or Gicck, Mohammedan, Armenian, or Homan. Tins noble phi- 
lanthropist is always ready, to fly to his relief, and his iiifluciice is very 
groat The Lord has used him as an instrument in bringing about as 
great changes m this land as wc have ever seen in any part of the 
world , and tjie recognition of the principle by this Government, that 
Protestant Rajahs (subjects) can live in this country, and pursue their 
lawful callings, and at the same time worship God according to the 
dictates of their conscierce, is not among the least of these changes ’ ” 
* “ From this period the principle of toleration m connexion with the 

Turkish Government has been steadily advancing. The Sultan, in a 
speech delivered at Adrianople during the year 1846, openly declared 
that difference m rcligfon is a matter that concerns only the consciences 
of men, and has nothing to do with their civil position ” 

• “ ITie right to enrol themselves as members of a Protestant com- 
munity was now conceded to the reformed ; and ProtestanVeongrega- 
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tions, m separation from the original body, were soon organized at 
Constantinople, Nicomedia, Ada Bazar, and Trebizond ” 

“ No bishop having been amongst the number of the expelled, these 
Protestant congregations arc at present divested of the episcopal order 
The first Evangelical Armenian Church was formed at Constantinople 
in July of 1846, when the pastor was chosen by election ; and this first 
Church assumed the congregational form, a type which has been 
followed by tbe congregations which have been gathered at other 
places. The American missionanes have clearly shown, in their pi o- 
ceedings with reference to these Oriental Churches, that they are 
influenced by no narrow or sectarian spirit Their object is to evan- 
gelize if it can be done with the retention of the ancient forms of 
church government, well— and on this principle they are now con- 
ducting their operatipns among the Nestorians ” 

“We shall venture to trace the work amongst the Armenians in some 
of the many points of interest which present themselves ” 

“ At Beirut, a Vartabed named Pedros, who had been expelled from 
Constantinople by the Armenian Patriarch, undertook the office of 
colporteur, and soon afterwards set out for Aleppo and Aintab, carrying 
with him four boxes of books, consisting piincipally of the Armeno- 
Turkish translation of the Sciiptures His sale at both places was con- 
siderable, and in this work he persevered during the years 1845 and 
1846. On his first visit to Aintab he was received as the Bishop's 
guest, and had free intcrcourbe with the people , but his second visit 
w'as on the entreatj of a few persons who had become enlightened by 
the perusal of Armeno-Turkish books, and who urged it on liim as a 
duty, that, as he had furnished them with the Holy Scriptures m their 
vernacular language, he ought now to visit them, and help them “in 
their search after Gorpel truth, as their confidence in their old way 
was completely shaken Thus the numbers of inquirers increased, and 
many were fully awakened to the corruptions of the Armenian Church. 
The ecclesiastics, alarmed, succeeded in effecting the expulsion of the 
first Vartabed, and of a second, by whom he had been^followed, and 
who had boldly exposed, before large congregations, the uselessness of 
confession to the priest, and the sin of worshipping saints, and making 
pictures of God. But this, instead of overpowering the Protestant 
party, made them more determined, and a document, signed by 
eighty-two heads of families, was forwarded to the Americans, request- 
ing that a missionary might be sent to instruct them in the way of life ” 
“ The first missionary reached Aintab in tne spring of 1847, and 
before the close of the next year, the American Board of Missions 
decided to regard this city as the centre of future operations on behalf 
of Southern Turkey. In March, 184Q, the congregation, which bad 
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been constantly, although slowly, increasing, numbered one hundred 
adults; and this small body, undeterred by its apparent weakness, at 
once assumed the aspect and bearing of a Missionary Church. Acting 
in the communicative spirit of the Gospel, its members diligently 
occupied themselves in spreading abroad the knowledge of salvation by 
Christ.” 

“ The Aintab Christians resolved to go forth as tradesmen, and, while 
they wrought at their trades, like Paul, when, ‘ because he was of the 
same croft, he abode with’ Aquila and Priscilla, ‘and wrought tor 
by their occupation they were tentmakers,' like; him, also, to reason 
with their countrymen, and persuade them to the truth. Their 
industrial occupation would protect them from the charge of being 
vagabonds, and at the same time, in the way of ordinary intercourse 
with all classes, afford to them the very opportunity of usefulness 
which they desired Accordingly, five brethren, having offered them- 
selves for this woik, were accepted of the Church Two were desig- 
nated to Oorfa, in Diarbekir, two to Killis, and one to Aleppo ” 

“ It IS remarkable that the native Evangelists who first reached these 
two cities, were encouraged and countenanced by Mohammedans in 
the good work which they had undertaken The native Christian 
who went. to Oorfa was met on the fourth day after his arrival by a 
Mohammedan, who, when he had made himself acquainted with the 
object of Ins coming, went round liimselt with the information to several 
Armenian friends, recommending them in the most fncndly manner, 
if they wore desirous of knowing what Christ had indeed taught, to go 
and take lessons of the Protest iit , and he was in consequence yisited 
by two priests and sev eral principal men of the place, to whom he had 
filll opportunity of explaining the alone hope for sinful man At 
Killis, the native Evangelists, having been ejected from their lodgings 
by the Armenian clergy, qt the instigation of the Sishop of Aintab, 
were enabled to hire rooms in the bouse of a Mohammedan , and on 
the first two inquirers — one a Bomanist and the other an Armenian — 
uniting with ^cin in the^erusal of the Scriptures, and in prayer, the 
Mohammedans became ,their protectors, and exhorted both Arme- 
nians and llomanists to foisake their idolatrous practices, and listen to 
the Gospel as taught by Protestants. It has been one of the most 
singular and interesting phenomena connected with this remarkable 
movement amongst the Armenians throughout the Turkish empire, 
that Mohammedans have been often found to interpose fin the part of 
the persecuted Protesfents, and shield them from the anger of their 
own Ignorant countrymen ” * 

“ The presence of the native brother at Aleppo did not long escape 
the notice of the Bishop, and before the expiration of a m^th a pro- 
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clamation vas issued, denouncing him as an Amtab Protestant, and 
prohibiting the Armenians from holding any intercourse with him, 
but he was enabled to keep his ground, and m May, 1848, American 
missionaries were stationed in that city It was then computed to 
contain 80,000 inhabitants, of whom 20,000 were professing Christians 
of \ariou8 nations, languages, and sects Here the Arabic, the spoken 
language of Syria, the Turkish, the language of the districts of the 
north, meet as on common ground, the latter being in most general 
use Of the Christian sects, the Papal Christians ore the most numer- 
ous, amounting to no fewer than 17,500” 

On the maintenance of the system of ceremonial observances the 
priests chiefly depend for the means of support The priesthood, 
therefore, is their trade, their merchandise being the souls of men , 
and many are ready to say, ‘Put me, I pray thee, into one of the 
priests’ offices, tliat I may eat a piece of bread ’ When once estab- 
lished in their place, they are imagined to possess more than ordinary 
power They can remit or retain sin, change bread into flesh and 
blood, and dispense with wine in the celebration of mass. They 
attend at the confessional, chant in church in an unknown language, 
herald the mandates of the Patriarch, and execute the orders of the 
Bibhop 5 and, with a zeal worthy of a better cause, keep watch around 
the dwellings of all those who maiiifebt a desire to know the Truth ” * 
The inhabitants of Aleppo are remarkable for their social disposi- 
tions and habits Much of their time is spent in social interview s and 
interchange of visits ‘ They frequent the gardens and other places of 
recreation and amusement, where they may be tound at almost all 
hours, especially towards evening, seated in small companies on the 
ground, and they are very affable and courteous to strangers Thiiy 
love friendly disputation, are shrewd and ingenious in argument, and 
It is a pleasure to meet and mingle with them ’ ” 

“ Yet at none of the cities to which we have referred has Truth met 
with so determinate an opposition as at Aleppo On more than one 
occasion have the ecclesiastical authorities ordered a’l Protestant 
books, all Bibles from Protestant presses, &c « to be burned, destroyed, 
or delivered into their hands, while those who neglected to obey the 
mandate have been threatened with excommunication It was found 
impracticable to keep open a school. Private influence and persuasion 
were incessantly employed to turn away every ear from hearing the 
message of God’s mercy in Christ; and if any persisted in seeking 
insti action, annoyances and persecutions of evfery possible kind were 
heaped upon them Not that the missionaries have been altogether 
without encouragement. ‘ A few weeks since,’ wntes Mr Ford, ‘ on 
• 'l)The Mi6Bionary Herald ” (Boston, U S ) for Sept ,p 320 
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the first Sabbath of June, it was our delightful privilege to welcome 
three of our congregation into the fellowship of the visible Church, 
and to the table of the Lord, on profession of their faith, in the usual 
form of the Churches at home.’ ” 

" But in other directions Lesides, the light from Aintab had extended 
itself. Northward, at the city of Diarbekir, a spirit of inquiry had 
been awakened, in the first instance by the visit of a pious native from 
Erzeroum, with a liberal supply of books, end then by similar efibrts 
on the part of the Aintab brethren The city, important in itself frdm 
the large number of nominal Christians resident there, amounting in 
all — Armenians, Syrian Christians, Chaldeans, Armenian Catholics, 
and Greeks— to about 12,000, is rendered still more so from its central 
position, connecting Mosul with Aintab and Aleppo, and Bagdad with 
Constantinople. Situated on the west bank of Bic Tigris, it has an 
extensive trade, and much intercourse with the surrounding country, 
and is frequented by traders from the various regions of Mesopotamia 
and Armenia Here the Syrian Christians are found m considerable 
numbers, amongst whom missionary efforts have made less progress 
than amongst tlic Armenians and Ncstonans ” 

“ Thisplacewas visited in 1849 bythoAmoiican Missionary Schneider, 
and a native brother from Aintab was left there by him, whom the 
ecclesiastical party vainly cndeaioured to expel; and there the work, 
amidst much opposition, has continued to progless ” * 

“ Many other places arc relerred to inAhc details of the American 
Missionaries as cliaractciized by movements of a similar nature, more 
or less de^s eloped To the easti ird, Mosul, the province of Gcghis, in 
the Pashalic of Diaibekir, containing 12,000 to 15,000 Armenians; 
and, fuithcr to the norlli-oast, Erreioum, the largest city and bulwark 
of Turk||^li Armenia, Besne, to the south of, Mount Taurus; and 
AraUur, between Besne and Erzengan. To the north-west of Aintab, 
Mar^n and directly north from Marash, Sivas , and beyond that 
again, Tohat then Kcsanch (Cmsarea), forming an angle to the west 
with Sivas aii^ Marash , and on the southern coast, Adana and Tarsus 
These, with the localities already mentioned— Nicomedia, Broosa, 
Trehizond, Moosh — present a fitfld indeed, of great magnitude and 
importance After reviewing it on the map, our readers will be pre- 
'paied to coincide with our Catechist, Mr Sandreczki, in the following 
remarks, the result of hia own personal observation — 

“ ‘ It seems that the Lord has chosen this people to become a light in 
the darkness, u light; not only to their own benighted Christian 
' countrymen, but also to the Mohammedans, and especially to the 
Osmanlis, whose language is, in many parts, almost the only one they 
speak The stir is a general one. Besides the above^pientioncd 
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places, there are many others where inquirers have risen through the 
agency of teachers or colporteurs sent out by the Americans, and now 
begin to hold prajer-meetmgs.’” 

In the early part of 1850, the American missionaries reported the 
commencement of religious inquiry amongst the Greeks at Constan- 
tinople Several of them, both men and women, were in regular 
attendance on a special Sunday service, which had been opened on 
their behalf, coming, for this purpose, a distance of from three to five 
and even six miles , and hopes were entertained that d true work of 
grace had been begun in the breasts of more than one of the little 
company The Kev H. J. Van Lennep, in a letter dated Constanti- 
nople, July 20, 1850, thus refers to the probable origin of this move- 
ment — 

" The movement among the Greeks dates as far back as the great 
persecution of the Evangelical Armenians. Before that time, how- 
ever, tliere were indications of a change. The Bibles that have been 
distributed to them, and the light brought from Europe by many of 
their countrymen, have loosened the foundations of superstition, and 
the great majority of the better portion of the nation haic sighed for 
a reformation The example given by the Armenians of suffering for 
conscience’ sake, and the sight, ever since placed before the^world, of 
a truly Christian Church, have produced a deep impression on many 
mihds Formerly they could easily be kept from attending our 
services Now the aiidthftqgs of the priests have lost their power, 
and, whatever they may do, they cannot prevent a goodly number 
from attending our worship. 'They have already tried their best, and 
have failed ” * 

Persecution in several instances, before the issuing of the late 
firman, had been trici^ but ineffectually The Greek Patnych had 
attempted to accomplish the banishment of one of these inquircr^but 
unsuccessfully j while tlie display of bitter iiostility induced th^^ife 
and children of the man, who had not previously joined with Iiiiii, to 
unite themselves to .the Protestant community “ I'here is,” writes 
the Rev G. W "Wood, March 14, 1850, “ a spirit abroad, if we do not 
greatly mistake, such as has not befo> j been seen among the Greeks 
of Constantinople It is not to be disguised that mighty obstacles 
oppose the spread -of the Gospel among them They are the same . 
proud, self-sufficient, sensual people that their fathers were 1800 
years ago — caVing only for this world, wise in their own conceit, con 
temptuous of others, and banded together, as with bands of iron, to 
resist all "attempts at tlic introduction of another faith among them 
Yet let the Spirit of the Lord descend upon them, 'and glorious will 

* " The ^^s^lOllary Herald ” (Boston, U. S ) for Koveinber, 1850, p 381 
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1)0 the working of his powei ' M<iv wo not liope to see it in our 
(lay ” * 

The trcatioii of a Protestant hisliopiic at Jeiusalc'ni about tlu' sime 
time tliat it pleased the Loid to move tlic ruler ot the 'I'uikisli ('nipiie 
to ])ut down all lohgious persecution against ihe L'liiistians and to giant 
tliein lull liberty of conscience, was a most signilicant and impoitaiit 
event It is a incasiirc that has alieady, espeeiallv nndei the diicction 
of the present wise and devoted piclate, piodiited most happj and 
encouraging icsults , lor Hishop (Jobat wntes “Tlieio is ihiiost a 
general movement fioni Aleppo to Jeiusalem, bj. no means, howevei, 
e\cliisivcly religious” Small Piolestant (ommiinities have been 
formed at Jei iisalem, Jaffa, llethleliem, Nahlmis, and Na/aieth, and 
the Church Missionaiy Sonttj have inert ised then inissmnaiy 
agency in I’alcslinc by the addition of two oiilained and one lij 
ag(*nt 'file congregal loll of Piolestaiiteonveits.il >»ahlous amounts 
now to two liiiiidud llie Aiabie tianslaiioii ot oui ibavti book, by 
the Christian Knowledge Society, is loiind a most iiseliil w oik, and 
\eiy atecptable to the people, who aie aeeustomed to a btiiigv 

'file moat fiiendly uiidtistanding evists between the mtmbtis 
ol the Joiusalein Mission and the Amenc.in mission irits m Syiia, 
who coidin'ly to-(i|)i i.ile with om anothei in the advantement ot the 
Savioin’s kingdom in those legions The laboiiis ol tlie Aiiuiic.yi 
Mission of IJcvioul have liteii blessed with reTnaik.ible sikc(>ss in 
till' est.ibhslimeiit of .i I’lotestant eongiegation and si hools at IJi yumt 
and ILasbeiy.i, and in the awakening ot a desiie foi sciiptmal light 
among the peopb ni siviial . uhei puts of the Lebanon 'I bey 
have also icndeiid miieli seivite by the gnat nuhibei ol books issued 
fiulii lliLir pnntiiig oflici A viiv mteicstiiig religious inoveineiit 
has maiirJiested itsell at JJamascus, undei tlu joint iiiiliunie of 
Amcri^n inissionaiies and pf a missionaiy ^i iil by the Piesbvteii.iii 
Church of the iieiitli ot lielaiid, a lespeelable Pioteslanl toiigicg ition 
has been loinied .I'jd a school opeiuil 

The AiiiLiieiii IJo.aid Missions lias iiitii ised its formei niis- 
sioiiaiv stall among the Nestuiians, and established two stations, — one 
among the indepi iident T.iounlaineeis, and .uiiitfior foi the Nes- 
torians in the distriet of Oroonuah Then plan of opeiations con- 
sists 111 the traiisl.ition of the beriptiiies into tlie veiiiaeulai longue, 
the cireukition of tiacts, establishment ot schools, ami ])iea(hiiig the 
Gospel Tliey endeavuui to obtain the co-ojiei.itioii of the (leigy in 
these proceedings, and llie aeeounts neeived of the piogicss of the 
people in sciiptur.d and spiiitu.d knowledge .iie veiy chiLnng, not- 
withstanding all the opposition of Popish Jesuits and Jlussian agents 
• Ibiil , Jiitu, l.SjO, p 21)9 
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They ha\e sent an intelhgcnt and pious Nestorian jouth as a liec 
pupil to the Malta I’lotestant College, to be Lihicatoil as a mibsionaiy 
The following testimony of the N llerij.iniin, to the fact of 
the exeitions of the Piotcstaiits haiing suLLessfully rhocked the 
lUereaso of Popoiy in seseral ^l^^tncts, is most encouiaguig — 

“ 13 iit I Linijot rilum irom nlliulnig to one Liit of gi'iieral notoriili anil 
of gu jt ini])OLt incc, wliali 13, that llu c m ululuni ol tin* Word of tuid, .md 
the pn.\iiliiice ot I'h il bcntimiiits in llu VimLiiinn ii.itiuii, haio 

iilready put an eirictual sto]! to the iniUhiiu oL llom.iui/nig nguii les miong 
tins ]Hopk‘ For a gnsit mimlur ot }ous (lie i’vpists hwi Ivon lihoiintig, 
as jou me awais, mill iself»s admh, and b\ di'i|iliul plni', to gam 
over to tluir Clmiih the Arinoiuiii iiilion And llii^ Ind i\ii\ piosput 
of entiri' sueet's 111 thoM* sdieiius It is a loiinnoii rLiiink, in idi not only 
bj Piotidant Vimt mans, but li\ pi 1 sous still in tin Ainu iii.in Chiiiili, Hint 
if the Pi ot est.int i( fill mat 1011 had not loinnnnii'd 111 tins iiiipiu is it did, 
hall the Aiiiuman n itioii, or, ii -otiu su, tin wlioli, mndd in thii Init 
btcome Eonian ('athohi Kon, as I biloic s.nd, Hus liinhiui bas wholh, 
and, 1 trust, foi cici slo)i]Hd, and tlioso Mrj pusoiis m Hu Ainunian 
Chimli, wlio but a few sms ago wui eoinlnmd with Pijiists in iseitioiis 
totoijiont Protest nil isin, an' now uadi to lo-ojiLi ili with I’loli staiits in 
till con Hu t with Poiiin 'I In sc tilings aii wondiifiil in oui nis, anil rmi- 
straui ns to bow down in luiinhii adoiiltiiuul Hut sovtnign and oiniu 
jinti lit gi iLO whuli cm so mould tlie houls .iiid tbi jniiposis of im 11 ” 
Accotding lotlie latest af counts icoinid, the reloimation is sttadilj 
progressing almost 001 jwheie in Stna, contuil Asm, and Fauopcan 
Tuikey, notwithstanding licqumt opposition, espicuilh on the jiait ot 
the established Chi istian priesthood At Aintab, 111 Vsm Mnioi , the 
coiigregatioti is reported to numhi r fiom bill) to SOo memheis 'L'hc 
numhei of lahonieis, howcNei, is sadly dispinjioitionate to the iiigeiit 
demands of the pcofilc foi cliuithes, pieacheis, .itul sihools 

Tlic American ^Iissioi^s m the Plist in csnecl, in tlic nnmbej of 
their agents and in the amount of then exjiendituie, thiuc ol any othei 
country, the annual Num spent by them Im sk,^Llal yciu being 
15 , 000 ^ The assistance sujijilied at pies.nt troin Jfiigland to tins 
great work is as follows — The Chnitli Missioiiaiy Society emplois 
five ordained and fourteen lay agents, the Jews Society, eight oulaiiicd 
and twenty lay agents, and the Biitish md Foieign Bible Society has 
one oitlained and one lay tiavellmg agent 

'J’he lalei^ measure undertaken in England for the piomotioii of tlic 
religious and social regeneration of the nations of the East has been 
the foundation of tlie Protestant College at Malta, basing for its object 
the education of a NA'ilA'H missionary Afd m'Y ^Tlie foundcisof this 
Institution were induced to consider this plan the best that could 
be adopted, m consequence of the many obMous advantages of a 
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NA'Jivi. o\er a ]'’uiiori’AN agenc\, a fact hillj piovccl by the gicat 
success of the Ameiicaii missioiiaiics, 'wliosc chief occupation has hi cii 
the tiaiiiiiig up of ii.itiic agents The oltjccts and adxaiitagcs of the 
Malta College s^ill, houescr, be best c\])laiued hj the lolloping 
extracts from its Ihospcctus, cchirh has been giccn at length in tlie 
mtiodiiction — 

“1 U-he objixl of ilu MilliColligi it thus biulli ixpu'S^tl m tin (ii'L 
Artnleof its Ciiustilnluin — Tin Hvirrmi niox m Mxnjsrranr ii?i 
UITFI KLXi ULC.IOXS Ol IIIeI'jAST, VS XllSSlOX VKI J S( UII I I Kl iiJlDUls, 
fcciiooi MVS 1 1 iis, AJii) iMi iirui ims 

The iiilioiis, foi vilio-i 1 1 gi 111 ration tlicCollLgi has Iniii (iniinliil, 
inchiili DM ii i > 0111 II VI II T rnxs ot jii ojili (ivihisui ol thi hast liiihisaiiil 
China), and tin igi in \ now iiiiploved iinoiig't tin in, nnoiinls oiiK to 
thill ini—.ioiiai u's lor n I rs twoiiiilhoiis It is llim Ion i oiisnh n d, 1li il in 
oriliT 'll pioMili 1 xillVl \< I M V in iin ilegus' uliqiiite to tin iiianii 
ill stitiit 11)11 ot tin so lung ingkitid 11 itions, iiwill hi disiiihli to nlimt it 
least OM HI Mill 1) Oku M MS into tin Collige ilu aviiagi lO'I loi tin 
iiiuiitin mil mil nistrui tion ol laih iiMpil it .M ilta, is !(»/ a-M ir, oi abi iit 
hull tin cost ol i simihi ccUu ilioii in I'ligliinl 

“ J The ucicssilv foi i f/r(((t(t/vHs iiliit itioii aii'is fioiii tlic lut, th it 
Miv fowoftlu Oiuntil' no abb lopiv, mil t liosi' w lio liaii iho iin ins aio 
not usiialh tin most nn Inn d to ili voti tlicmsihis to ims^nuniv luiisints 
jVo MlWldHlt! ti Cuihifi III J^l'KI/H n M IJ-\l'pi>UI lllll/ 

“1 'llieprisinl I inditiOii of tin iiatins nili iliiting the i isU i ii slioii s ot 
tin Miditcii nil iin, is dd nitiusting nuliiitn il It is i lial n ti i i/i d hv 
1 gi 111 ral sjiiiil ol 1111^1111 on 11 .gioiis siihuits, mil i piiviiling lulnigol 
dissatishii lion with the old s\stciiis, wlicllui of .Moh.nimu ilaij supi isl ition, 
orslibisid Christ laiiitv 

“ ') Thin IS a most uigciit vv nit ot i|nahlioil vvn\i viissiox vuv vi.i n is 
ill] tin vvidi tiilds of 1 dionr o^K nmg till oughoiil neiv di>tinl ol Ihi 1 i>l , 
inul it tin t'oniiniitu lan iihlain (In funds u ijiiiu d foi till lull aiioinjdish- 
iiiiiil of lliiir disigii, j nr Mvttv riioiFsi \M Coi 1 1 1 L vvii I iiliomi w 
iMPOinvxT Aixiifntv io aii di a Mlss|o^vl^\ KoiimiI's, v dmu 
I(X itsLi Y AMI *s 11)111 iiorsi*, vvhiiici till V nnv he jii’innlL'd viilli nitive 
laboun rs of I VL13 ih'iii|ilio 1, edmatid it u small i os( , eviiiipt tioin tin 
dispiats to wliiih persons not iUihmali/id in hot lountiiis ni hihle, iiid 
enjoying nil tin iidvantages lonnu ted with an .n qn iiiitiiiii e with the ( trie ill il 
liiiigiiagis, manners, and lusloins 

“6 The Committee of flu Malta Colhgo elesin to si nd^onl miniillj 
from riFTFrN to iuimv iiunldud laboureis, alln going through a iouisl 
,of ediieatioTi, lasting, on an .iveiiige, 'i\ viaia Hut, in oidei to rpii\ nut 
tins design, the Institution mjnnes a pi imaneiil iiuonu'ol l,t)UO/ iiveui, 
which eaii only he* si lined bv vxjiL vi s>i nsi itu'iioxs 

“ 8 A school ol pajing pupils, ioi the edue.it ion of the EiiropSiiis in the 
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ICost, and of the wealthy Out'ul.ds, lias bLCii addod as an Auxihaiy branoli 
of the ColU'gf, and is self-siipporiiii^ This stliool, although of secondary 
importance 111 the iiluiis of the Ooinuiiltee, inakn.illv piomotca their great 
nu'isioTiary uork, in assisting the trauiiiig of the OiienlaUj and a inis- 
Bioniiiy spiiit luis already been imbibed by sonic of the most gilled 
European pupih ” 

The Malta College amis at becoming not only a great Missionary 
Institution, \ilicic sound ichgious and gcneial instruction may be 
obtained in all the spceihed biaiitliesol study, but ivlicrc, also, that 
instruction may be tiKninunicatod in the best and, both as legards time 
and e\peiise, the most economical manner, an Institution in winch I’u' 
difhcult art ol teaching may itself be continually studied, jiractisi d, and 
even impiosed "Voung men will be selected as free pujiils bom the 
East, a few also wilbbo sent from England, wlio, coinmeiulcd foi then 
piety and ability to leacli, may !>> then cxani]de .md loiiduct be 
espccted to exercise a most btnelicial influence on the Oiientals It 
may tliua be hoped, that, aitei some tune, the Tristitntion will 
supply <i band of young men qualifit d to bo eimnently useful as n V [ IM 
missionaiicis, Sciiptuic-icMdeis, schoolmasteis, intcipictcis, Govcin- 
meiit agents, physicians, lawyeis, mcicliants, 6i.e With legaid to 
schoolmasteis, the cln i UAL Insiiiuiion will mateinlly help ni 
inj'jcuriiig them suitable maintenance and employment m the numerous 
JSiiANCli SCHOOLS established in conne\ion with it throughout the 
East The Committees of the local schools, on the other hand, will 
be much assisted in finding well (pialihcil jicrsoiis foi tint olhee 

When an education higher than that gi\en m the elenieiilaiy scliool 
shall be required, parents may transfer llieir elnhlreii, aftei tlie age 
of eight, to the College at ilalta, anil those among t!ic iiatiic piipi'ls, 
who have gneii sufttcient proof oi supciior capacity and good con- 
duct to hold out a lair pnjinise ol future mefulness, can be selected as 
FREL pupils A great adiantage of tins aiiangcmcnt will be to 
secure such a uniformity in the pimciples of tcac^Miig between the 
elemental y schools and the ceiitial liistitulioji as will bc.lngbly favour- 
able to the progiess of the pujiils 

Eew tilings are more wintcd cs cry where in the East than the estah- 
lislimcnt of good local elementary schools, they might include both 
sexes , and the good they are capable of doing is incalculable The" 
European icsideiits are geneially at a great loss how to provide for 
the education of their children until they are old enough to he safely 
sent to schools at a distance from home Tfie consequence is, that ^ 
not unfrequently, the impoitant first period of life i^s wasted, and hoys 
have been sent to the Malta School, at the age of ten, and even 
sixteen, ffliablc to read English correctly , or, in some cases, they are 
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placed 111 Itoinan Cdtliolic schools, where they learn little, and their 
rclif^ious principles aie tampered ^Mth Another great advantage of 
these clemcntaiy schools will he to supply the means of a sound reli- 
gious and practical education loi the childien of Europian artisans, 
and for those of an infeiior, hut icspectahle, class of TjC'vantincs, who 
do not require them to he highly educated, and cannot affoid tlie 
expense of sending them to school at any gi cat distance In some 
jilaces, such as Constantinople, Alexandria, Ai , these form n numerous 
class, and the children have not uufiequently become Roman Catholics 
or else unprincipled Infidels '[’he extent of tho woik to he done has 
thus been shown, and a dehnitcand compiehciisivo plan lor its aceora- 
plishinciit proposed 
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WurN Msitiiiff the once gloiious ic^ions ol the Kast, — 
the (leseitcd bites o( spleiulnl cities, foinuuly the 
capitals oi nii^ht} eiiipiies, luhohliiif^ tlu* luius ot inaf^nili- 
(ont temples, oi (‘\phjun<, localities associated with home 
ot the most stiipi'iidous cuts leeoidi'd in histor), — it is 
impossible not to be dtejil} impK'ssed w'llh tin* idea botli oi 
the f;ie<ttness and the notlnngm'ss ot man, ami witli a stioiif^ 
loiiMction ol the iiwealccl tiuth, tli.it he has lalleii fioiii a 
hi^hei and moie pel feet state of existence It is obvious, 
tioiii the histoiv of the use of nations and the giowth of 
human knowledge, that even in his fallen state man is 
still possessed of an .inionnt ot intclleetiial powei sutluient 
to enable him to .ittain some digiev of gieatiiess IJut 
tli(‘ mvaiiabli' dcfa^ .ind annihilation ol the iniglitiehL 
empiies, uiiansw eiably [irove tb.it ^le is waiifiiig in those 
gre.it nioial piinciples which, being of divine oiigin, aic 
the onl> soiiicc ot peifection anti clinabilily These gieat 
piiiuiples vveie lost when, iii llie piiJe ot his’‘]K«a]t, and 
at the instigation of S.itan, man lebcllcd against the 
sovereign authoiity of God, wishing to beioine, as itweic, 
a God unto hiinselt. As long as the dt'sne ol power and 
we.ilth crcjites a necessitv foi excition, men can impose 
lestiainth, dictated by sell-interest and^self-lovc, upon the 
iiululgtme of then jiassions Several nations, such <is the • 
Assyiiaiib, Giccks, and Romans, liave, di'.i nig the period 
ol then sisc, exhibited some moasuic of public viitue, and 
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been "oveincd by c ei tain (ixccl codes of inoials , altboujfb, 
as icniaikcd by St Augustine, these, being in tlicii essential 
natiiie no beltei than splendid sins, could iievei lead to a 
sound and lasting state of social weltaie But no foiin ot 
political govei iiinont, no system ol religious belief, no code 
ofinoialoi civil law, riAsi don merely iiUM VN PRiNt'lPELS, 
has eiei \ci been lound c.ipable ol legulatnig the aitioJEs 
of iiK'H, so as ])einianentl3f to secuie the libcity, peace, 
and piospi'iit^ ol nations, ami pieseue them fioni a inoio 
or less speed \ dcuay 

The abstiait speculations both of ancient and modem 
dcinotiatic ])<)litinans ii]>o]i the x vtukaIj rk.his or m\n, 
<is constituting lliL basis of civil lihiity, aie the c IFnsions 
ol piiie foil)' Tiu hiunau lacc has been lu open 
iibcllion against the scwcit-igii aiitlioiit) ol their Cieatoi 
evci since the fall ol Adam, and will not liave God to 
icigii ovci tlu'iTi To claim, thc'iefoie, natural lights for 
lebcls,— ^to <issiinie lli<U cicMtines tan inlunently jiosscss 
any powei, indciiendent ol tlien Cicatoi, “in whom tliyy 
live and mo\ ( and bate then being,” is an absiiid iintl 
paiadoMcal pioposition, involving the very essence of 
Atheism , Joi iL is obvious that God, having cieatecl all 
things, i', the only Being that can i laim any inheient 
lights, the most iiiuleiiiable of winch is the right ol 
exacting liom all liis cicaliiies ,in c-ntiid submission to liis 
will. * ► 

Reln'llion against Ins Cieatoi, as it was man’s fin! and 
(pealcsL ciiine, so lias it been the fiuitfiil paient of 
all ollu'i Climes. God puinshed man ior Ins lehellioii 
by leaving him loi i time to govern himself, when he 
,soon became the victhii ol Ins pci veiled wi,ll and dcpiaved 
affc'ctions. The histoiy of £hc wanld fully deinonstiates 
that all the sin and misciy that have ovcispicad and 
desolated the eailh siuch tlie fall, — that all tlio cruelty, 
tyraini}, and o)ipu’ssioii, excncised by iiian ovei Ins’fellow- 
inen, have had then origin in the inuestiained indulgence 
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oi coietou.snef>s tind ambition; and that, in fact, selfish- 
ness and PRiDi' arc the j^ieat piinciplcs antagonistic to, and 
suh\eisi\e ol, all public libeity and national happiness. 

Deiuociats aie notoiioiisly the most seK-willed and 
iniiul} of all t\iants, the fundanu‘nt.d piinciple of deino- 
ciacy claiming foi eveiy individual the law ol .sclf-go\crn- 
nient, as his inheicnt, natutal right The Grecian and 
llonian lepublics wore dcstio^ed by the deniociatic piin- 
ciple, nhicli, nndVi the guise ol libeity, is the essence 
of licensed selfishness. Many aie the occasions in whuh 
men of dee]) and ambitious designs have taken ad\antage 
of the conlusion gnd anaichy intioduced hy demociacy, to 
raise themselves to despotic power, the people gladly 
exchanging the intoleiable t}ianny ol many iiilcrs, foi 
that of one. 

Altei nations have reached a high degree ol gloi;), 
power, and wealth, then luleis having obtained all the 
objects which they coveted, have, with lew exceptions, 
ca;.t oU’even the semblance ol inoiality andjustice they may 
have .issumed foi the piomotion of then selfish ends, and, 
yielding to the licentious gratification ol the baser pas- 
sions, have plunged into the greatest excesses , the people 
have been poiiuptid by the examjile ol then luleis, and 
licentiousness has abounded, until all the bonds ol society 
have become looseticd and the national f.ibiic h.is ciumbled 
to pieces, thiough a kind ol moial' pntu (aetion. Some- 
times till' people have been goadeel into rebidlion by the 
cruel oppiessioii. ol then luleis, who, enfeebled both iii 
body and mind by sensuality, have no longei been able 
to keep them in subjection , the community has then 
bioken up, tlnpugh internal discoid and anaichy, oi else, 
weakened by divisions, it has lallen a piey to some foreign 
conqueior.* 

The truth of the foiegoing sketch ol the inevitable 
decay 6t all national institutions wbich aio founded only 
on human principles, will be confiimed by the following 
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description of the causes which ultimately led to the 
destruction of the Roman cinpiie — 

“ Fill three centuries, luxuij, attciideil b) every abominable vice 
that can be conceived, had hccii increasing in tlie llonian empire 
'J'here want not lamentable pi oofs that the severe satires of Juvenal 
were but too well founded Ali, fi tsii lUD COltlturri i) iiii rii vVa\ 
With the loss of civil liberty, even the old Iloniaii viitues, of public 
sjnrit and luaguaiiiinit) , though no bettci, as Augusliiie sa)s, tlian 
splendid sms in then nature, had vanished Civil broils and disti ac- 
tions contimially prevailed for the greitest pait of this pciiod, and 
inneased the ipiaiitity of vice and misery The best time vvas, doubt- 
less, dining thi reigns of Trajan, Adrian, and tlio Antonmes But, 
even under those princes, the standaid of virtup vvas extremely low 
The most siaiidalous and uniiatuial vilcs were jnactisod without 
remorse Mon of lank cither lived atheistically, oi were sunk m the 
deepest superstition The common pcojilc were perfectly ignorant 
The rich donnneered over the poor, and wallowed in immense opulence , 
while the provinces groaned under their tyranny Philosophers, with 
incessant loquacity, amused their scliolais with haiaiigues conpennng 
virtue, but thej neither piactised it themselves, nor understood its real 
iiatuie By for the hugest part of mankind, iiamch, the slaves and 
the poor, weie m rcniediliss indigence no nietliods wliaUwer wore 
devised loi then convenience or relief In the mean time, the plea- 
surable amusements ot iiicii, as the stage and the amphithcatic, WHirc 
full of oOscenitv, savagencss, and crucltj 

“ 'fins was the llom.in woild We know much lea'; of the rest of 
the globe winch, howcvci, in fcrociou'i wickedness and ignorance, 
was' sunk much deeper than the nations that braved under the joke of 
the (’.esars , , 

“ Behold' Tn the midst of all this chaos, tins eorruption, and this 
ignoiance, aiose out of Judea a light of doctrine and of practice singu- 
larlj distinct from anything tluit was then m existence ' A number of 
persons, (liiell'v of low life, the disciples of Jesus of Na/areth, live as 
men ought to do, with a piopci contempt of this vain life, with the 
sincerc'st and most stcadv ambition tor anoihcr They prove them- 
’ selves to be tiuc philosopheis, if .real love of wisdom be allowed to 
consist m the justest views and woislnp of tlieir Maker, and in actual 
acquaintance with his character, in real moderation ol 'their passious 

and desires, and in ilnfcigiied benevolence to all mankind, even to 

■ 

their enemies 

“ No sound rules of philosophizing will direct us to conclude all this 
to have been of MAN The vvurk was of God and tins cffasior. of his 
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Holy Spirit lasted for three cciituiies, debased indeed towaid the end 
of that pciiod, but not entirely c>ttinRuished ” • 

The downfall of nations, through the moial corruption of 
human natuio, heing a fact incontroveitibly cstablibhed by 
the tostimon}’ of all histoiy, what becomes of the Fiec- 
thinkei’s boastings of the dignity, natuial lights, and 
pcifcctibihty of man ^ has not, on the contiaiy, the 
most learned of the iiispned apostles, poured contempt 
upon dll such vdili-gloiying, when wilting to the highly 
polished and intellectual Coiinthians, lie declared — 

“ The foolishness ol God is wisei than men , and the weakni ss of God 
IS stioiigci than men foi God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise , and God hath chosen the weak things of 
thi woild to confound tlie things that arc niighU , and hasc things of 
llic woild, and things which aie despised, lialli God chosen, yea, and 
things which aic not, to bung to nought things that aie that no flesh 
should glory in Ins picsence ”| 

It IS notmoiely the recognition of TTim as then Cieatoi, 
that God leqiiiics of men, but belief in Him as then 
rt’vonciled Fatliei, thiongh the atoning and all -sufrit lent 
righteousness of Jesus Cliiist, tlie blessed Jledeemei It 
w'.'s foi the cxpiess jiuipose of exhibiting to men and 
.iilgcls, through the wondeilul woik of Ifis Church’s 
redemption, the iiihiiitc peifectioii ol all Ills attiibutcs, 
that this eaitli and its inliabitants were cieated, and nhat 
greatei evidence of sin, ignoiance, and folly can mi’ii and 
nations manifest, than to live iii tin* constant disiegaid, 
and piactical denial of this most glorious and sacied tiuth, 
— a trutli distinctly icvoaled iii the following, end v.iiions 
otliei passages of God’s holy Woid* — 

“ And to make all men see what is the fellowship of the niystciv, 
which from the beginning of the world hath been hid in God, who 
created all things by Jesus Christ ’ to the intent that now unto the 
principalities aiidpowcis in heavenly places might be known by the 
Church the manifold wisdom ot God, according to the etcinal puiposc 
which he, purposed iii Cluist Jesus oui Lo.d 

• Milnei’s “ Church History," m one vol , p 181 

+ 1 Cof 1 25—29 t ^ldc 1 Peter i 12 
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“ Unto ^iliom it icicalcd, that not unto tlicmsclves Init unto us 
thoy did ministpi the things, which are now icpoitcd unto jou liy 
lliom that ha\t' picaclied the Gospel unto you ivith the llolj Gliost sent 
down liom heaven, vvhich things the angels desire to look into "* 

When men, natiually oiulowetl with a medsure of bciie- 
voleme <iiul justice have been invested with sovoieign 
])owei, then Goveinment has dillused among the people 
tlie blessings of compaiative older, peace, and prospenfy. 
Soveieigns of tins chaiactci have sometimes been laised 
up hy God, as in the case of Cyius, foi the accomplish- 
luciit of his Diviiu' puiposLS. But the mimhei of such 
lulcis lias been so lew, as to foim an exieption which 
jiiovcs the tiuth of the geneial lule, that the nnnal de- 
piavity of man in his nmegeneiati stale, has been the 
cause ol the wasting atm destiuctinn of nations. 

It has thus been shown, that the decay ol all the git at 
empiies, hotli ancient and modem, has been occasioned 
b} the licentiousness of both ruleis and pt'ojilo, and that 
this (hpiavity of inoials has been the necess.iiy icsult^of 
man’s liaMiig lost <il the fall, as the just punishmcml of his 
lebclhon, tluit jmiuiple of Divine moiality which had 
been implanted in him, when “ God cicatid man m bis 
own imdge.”f Man must evidently continue the degiaded 
\HUm ol sin and miseiy, until his soul has been puiified 
fioin the deep iiioial taint iiicuiied at t\e fall, which sinks 
him below' even the brute cieation, and until he lias ic- 
coveied the gieat inoial clement which was then destioyed. 
lie must taki^ loi his guidance a codi* of religions, moral, 
and social laws deilved tiom a liiglici and puiei souice 
than his own coiiupt heaxt, this has meicifully been 
punulcd by God, iu‘he blessed gift of his icvcaled Woid 
’ Therein is contained an .dl-suflicient leinedy for his 
delncrancc fioiu the degiadation ol the f.ill,— a gloiious 
and pieeious piomise of pardon and leconciliation w'lth 
’ God, thiough laith m the atoning saciifice aiidmedi-atioii of 
his Son Ji'sus Chiist, and of a new biitli of the soul, by 
* Ephesians in 9— *11 ^ + Gon i 27 '* 
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the operation o( the Holy Spirit, unto holiness and tine 
godliness. This Divine leinedv opcidtcs effectually, by 
renewing the lieart, subduing tlie passions, and giving 
a right direction to the intellcctu.il faculties. When the 
love and fe<ii of God liavc been lestored, piidcand selfish- 
ness are rooted out, and thou place filled by the royal law, 
“ Thou shalt love tliy neigliboui as thyself.” 

It IS obvious, theiefoic, that until man has been 
delivered fiom the bondage of sin, Satan, and self, by tlie 
lenevMiig and sanctifying power of the Gospel of Clnist, 
tyianny and oppression can ncvei be banished fioin the 
woild, noi can a remedy be piovidcd against the decay of 
nations. 

The whole law is summed up m the two gieat com- 
mandments, while the fiist piepaics man toi the blessed- 
ness of the heavenly state, the other enjoins all those social 
viitufs which alone can bind haiinoniously togethei the 
vaiious classes ol men in a nation, and especi.illy inculcates 
that piinciple of foibearance and sclf-contiol, that mutual 
rcgaid for each other’s good, which powcifully tends to 
secure the combination of a duo reverence for authoiity, 
with an intelligent love of libcity. From no othci source 
than fiom the alUpowciful influence of the doctiines 
and precepts of the Bible can such h.ippy results be 
deiived , and thei^e exists no othei solid foundation foi 
the enjoyment of a *<0111111, lalionai, and lasting state of 
national freedom and happiness The Word of God 
abounds in declarations and promises to tin? effect, of 
which the following are a few • — “ The law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus, hath made me frc'o fioni the law of 
sin and death.”* “ If the Son tlicrefoie shall make you 
free, you shall be free indeed.” f “ And ye slnill know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” J “ He 
hath sent me to pioclaim libeity lo the captives.” § 
“ Being then made ficc from sin, ye became the servants 


* Horn ‘viii 2 


1 John viii 3(i 1 .Tohii viii 3‘i § Isa Ixi 1 
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ol iii^litoousiiess.”* “ Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin IS a lopioach to any people "f 

Tlie testimony of the liible fuithci pioves the uttei 
unsouiulncbs of the favouiitc Infidtl piiiiciplc which is con- 
tinually put foith hy modem Lihcials, th.it leligion has 
nothing to do with politics, and only concerns the spiiitual 
wclfaie of individuals According to this dangcious 1^- 
nunt, God takes no cognizance of the adairs and destinies 
of man in his aggiegate capacity, but is to be banished 
tioni the legislative assemblies and execiitivi councils ot a 
nation. Setting aside the absuiiUty of such an opinion, 
viewed in the light of leason, its falsehotid is most fully ex- 
posed 1)^ the following dcclaiations of the Woid ot God — 

“ Bj me kings roign, and piinccs decree justice ” t 
“ Foi piomotion cometh neithei fiom the east, noi from tlie west, 
nor Ironi the south Hut God is the judge, ho putteth down one, and 
setteth up anothci " § 

“ God st.iiidetli in the congregation of the mighty , ho j’lidgeth 
among the gods ” || 

“ And at tlio end of the days I Nehuth idncz/ai lifted up qjine d^cs 
unto heaven, and mine undei standing letuiiied unto me, and I blessed 
the most High, and I piaised and honouied Him that liveth for cvei, 
whoso dominion is an <>\li lastin'.' dominion, and his kingdom is fioiu 
genoiation to geneiatioii And all the inhalnlanls ol the laith arc 
reputed as nothing and he docth accoiding to his will in the army 
of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the ea^th and none can stay 
Ins hand, oi saj unto him, What does t thou 

“ Tims saith the Lozd, Vor three tians^i ossions of Damascus, and 
for four, I will not turn awaj the jmnishriient thereof , hocausc they h.ivc 
threshed Gilead with thicsliing iii>trunionts of iron But I will send a 
tne into theliouse of llfi/ael, which shall devour tlic palaces of Uen- 
hadad I will hieak al o the bar of Damascus, and cut off the 
inhalntant of tlie plain of Aven, and linn that holdeth the sceptre liom 
. tlie house of Kdeii and the people of Syria bhall go into captivity 
unto Kir, saith the Loid ” ** 

Similar judgineiitsi againht various nations foi their sms 

* Horn M 18 t l^rov \iv 31 J Piov viil 15 

§ Ps l\x\ (5* 7 II Ps Ixxxii. 1 ^ J )aniel iv 3 1, 35, 

•* ^raos 1 3 — 5 
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lire prophetically denounced hy the Prophet Jeremiah, 
from the foity-eij^hth to the fifty-setond chapteis. The 
testimony, also, contained in the Apostle’s exhortation, 
should be sufficient to comince the most blind lUid incre- 
dulous on this subject — 

“ Let c^ciy soul be subject unto the higher powcis For theie is 
no ponor but of Gotl the powers tbit be are ordained of God 
"WliosucNtr thcicfoTo rcsisteth the power, iLsisteth the ordinance of 
God and they that ibsiat shall receive to IheinseKes damnation For 
lukrs aie not a tcrioi to good works, but to the evil Whit thou then 
not be afraid of the powei ’ do that which is good, and thou shalt have 
piaise of the same For ho is the minister ot God to thee foi good 
Hut if thou do that which is evil, be afiaid foi he bcaieth not the 
swoid in vain foi be is the niinistoi of God, a icvengii to execute 
wrath upon him that doetlicMl”* 

One of Cliiist’s dcbiffiiations in Sciijituic is, “Till! 
DeSIRL or ALL NA'llONS,” foi ILltlOns, .IS well .ts nidi- 
\iduais, will find that coiiloimily to the dot times and 
picccpts of his Gospel, as their only Divine rule of faith 
aiicl piactice, is the tiue souicc ot happiness, peace, <ind 
lasting prospeiity. 

The tiue pimciples of civil libeity weic unknown in tlie 
world until the law of biotheily love w^as intioduccd by 
Chiistiaiiity , .uid no countiy has cvci so iiclily enjoyed 
the blessings of ^diiistian lieedom as T'higland, uiulei 
the mild, equitable sway of bei P^otest.mt coiistitutioi' 
The sole icason of this has been, that that constitution 
was esseiitmlly based by our gicat Protestant statesmen on 
the pme doctiines and piecepts of the Bible, Special c.aie 
having been taken by them to i eject and protest against 
all Popish and Infidel admixtuies. The Woid of God 
was thus .idopted as tiil Divine rui.e of faith and 
PRACTICE for the Butisli nation, both in its individual 
and collective capacity. While othei iiations have been 
desirous of copying our constitution, they Imvc oveilooked 
the important fact of the immutable ioundation, on 

• Homans xiiii 1 — 4 
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which it lias been i.iiisecl, aiul hence hai> aiiscn their dib- 
<i2)|)ointnietit in not lea^jing' the same Intp^iy lesults. Ilow 
giatifying is it, on the othei hand, to the fiiends of tiuc 
IVcLdom and jn ogress, that the cxcitioiis made of late 
yeais hy this ihotestant nation, foi the benefit and 
amehoiation ol othei tountiies, ha\e been mainly cha- 
lactcriztd by the di/Tusion and m.iintejianco of tliose 
Cluistian [ninciples to which she owes hci own pios- 
jiciity and independence The iccouK of hei Missions 
biai ample testimony that bei l.ibonis .ibioad aie blessed, 
and at home slie is daily leabzing in the lace of the 
w'oild the Inhilincnt ol the Loid’s pipnuse, “ lie that 
wateietli, shall be wateied also liimsell,” and “them that 
lionoui me 1 will liorioiii ” 

It has been the gicat object of the foundation of the 
Malta College to extend to the dcgeiuiate, tbongb once 
gloiious nations of the East, the blessings eiijo^i d by Gii'at 
Britain,, undei liei BiBi.r Constituhon Tlioiis.rnds of 
oui ancestois saciilicid then lives and foitinus in tlie 
atteiiijit to K'plant the Baiiiui ol tlie C'luss in tlif) E.ist , 
enoiinous tieasures wiie WMsled, and riveis of blood shed 
by oni bla^^' Ciusadcis, nmhi the imstaheii bclicl that 
the leligioii ot Chiist could bo est.iblisbed by the swoid. 
May we not hope to see some of the same earnest zeal 
lekiiidled iii the piesciit da}, and the Chiistiaii com- 
munity aioustd to lencw then elforts, though undei 
bctlei dncclion, (oi the attainment ol the s<ime gloiions 
end '' They lia\e only to substitute loi the caiiial wea|)ons 
loimc'ily used in tins holy waiiaic, tlic swoid ol the 
Spirit, winch IS the Woid of God, and they may (on- 
lidently cxjiect, upon the suie [uomise ot that same 
Spiiit, that, by tnisting iii his stieiigtb, they shall obtain 
a peace] ul tiiuiiipli, without any iiillictioii ol .human sul- 
feiing, and at an wifimttly less expenditure ol tieasiue. 

JVlay it not llieietore be hojied, tliat the Jiiitish’ public, 
and, indeed, that the Chiistiaii of eveiy countiy, who feels 
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he js hound to do good as lie has oppoituiiity given him, 
will consider whcthci this is not the time, and this a favour- 
able occasion, to unite in one gieat cflort to pioinote tlie 
regeneiatiou of the inhabitants ol those regions, wheie 
the light once hiightly shone, and now but faintly glim- 
mers. What hut the quickening and elevating truths of 
Christianity can louse the indolent Oriental, and make 
him act on principlt-., a woid of winch, at pioseiit, he 
knows not the iii 6 aiiing. How else can be inluscd into 
all classes that public as well as piivate vutue, which is 
neccssaiy, lor the physical, as well as moial impiove- 
ment ol their epuntry and condition? How can the 
Mohammedan cease to thank God that he is a Moham- 
medan while the Chiistian Churches are so corrupt in 
doctrine and jiractice What can laise them liom then 
present degradation, but a Sciiptinal education, and a 
Gospel ministry ? How can this be adequately supplied, 
except through a naiivl agency tiamed and iiistiucted on 
Gospel principles ? 

It IS 'evident that this native agency, including inis- 
sioiiaiies, Sciiptuie-ieadois, and other teachers, must, foi 
the most part, be trained up in some huge Protestant 
Institution , and where can such an Institution he so 
safely established .ind eflectually maintained as at Malta, 
wheie. 111 the words of the Committee, “ The Collegi' ol 
St. Julian’s now stands as a bcMco/i-light on the lock dl 
Malta, to tell the nations of the East ol that Gospel which 
the shipwieckcd Apostle ol the Gentiles pieqciied near 
the same spot, more than eighteen handled years ago. 
The question now is, Shall that Beacon he lemovcd^ and 
shall its light cease to gladden the waters of ‘the gieat 
sea,’ which still washes the ancient shores ol Palestine, of 
Syiia, of Egypt, and of ‘ the isles of the Gentiles.’ ” 

In calling upon tlie British public to awake fioni their 
apathy, and consider the exigencies of the present ciisis, 
1 would once moie refer to the impoitaiit testimony of the 
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Bliho]) ol‘ JoiUhiilc'iii, ImnhL'lf so long a Missionary in the 
East, who, after lecently passing a month in the College, 
eoncliules liis giatifying and heait-checiing icpoit in these 
woids — 

“ ThF E\S1LRN SlUDLNlS MUST BU SirPOlH'in BY 
THE rUBLK’, AND IF I CAN ONLY CONVINCI' I III- PI BLIC 
now WFLL 1 irr Mali \ (\>ii-ii.i t)fsiii\|'S 'inriu si m- 
PAllIY, AM) now Mien W K Nl-JD llIFlIt llll-P I OR 
TllAININO MI’N OF CjOD FOR 'I IMS ('Ol'N'lUY, NOW OlM N 
TO 'JllL GoSPTT., I SHALL ITVVL AI'IAIM'D MY ORJICI' 
IN WMIITINO mis I-l'rilR.” 

To Jlis giricioiis, loslding hand, who has hitheito 
signally blessed this missionaiy elloit, iind to the piaveis 
and supjioit of If is [)co])h , the tuilhei di \ e lopnu nt ol the 
Malta Piottstaul College is again tainestly commended. 




Scalf Miles 
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A.ND T)F-'CRII’lIO\ 

Ahyssini \ na'. iiuliakil iii aiuitrit vl'.tliiopiii, and sccni', to lia\c Ijpcii 
tho ciadlc* ol Afiicnn ci\diAilioii Jiul>>:ui<; lioni '•oint' nioniinu iit« of 
antiqnitj, (ouml pmicip ill) m Aviim, and ako fiom tlu lipt tli il in tliu 
cLntur> the Ahvssmians conqueied \cni('n, in \iabia, ihc) must 
liuvo nltaiiK'd to a (onsidcaabli dcgioc of ciMli/ation ind powii, 
liotli bcfoM' as woll as atfoi the (’hnstiin ei.a It is piobablr the 
toiintry A>as knonn to the Ptolemies, nhoii esfendmii; then loinnurtt, 
aloii;; the coasts ol tlu lied Sti 'llicii own annals upiLsent tliein to 
line held intCHouisi willi tin* Niaelitcs, and to Inne been loineited 
to Judaism, and, is will lieie dli i be stated, tinn (‘inbi u i tl Clintlianity 
in tliefonith (entiiM 'I'liei wen' almost the oiiK people in Mina who 
resisted the aims and th<' need ol the Moslems Siiiioiindnl, how- 
iiei, on out side In tAianiual Moliainmidans, and on tlie olliti by 
the s,ii ijj[e (Jallas, tliLi li.nt loi {jts luLii dejirntd ol ain lieea-oiu- 
mimif ition with bairopi, and base, tliroiifrli mteinil disM iisjoiis .nid 
external ojipiession (Uf^enciaUd into a state ot seini-barb.n isin 

'I'lieii toim ot fftncininciit was that ot an absolnti' nionardn, anil 
the (oiiiiti) was, on the whole, well ruled so lon<; .as the lenilimate 
somieif^ns oseicised c\clus;\e powci Put, the fonstanl attacks of 
loiei;'!! toes, such is tlie Mohammedans .ind the hcnedallti tiibis, 
together willi fKquenl mteinal civil lends, hanng tliiown (otisuleiable 
liowLi into the li.fnds ol ambitions and w irlikc i liieftains, tho jieojilc 
have been harasstil and alenioiali/td b) tlieii opincssne e\ ictions 
'J he llosal lainili lie held, liowcnei, in siicli iciciencc In the natjon, 
that, ihoiigll the kingdom ha-, been dnided among se\(i.il dneis, anil 
the dal las iiave hi come masters ot .'’hose one hall the ( oniiti v, iiir hiding 
♦he capital, dondii, tlu) still keopvon the tliioiii some inemlier of the 
Jtoyal laniil), in whou name, at le^st, public aH.iirs ne adniiinstni’d 
The eoiiiiliy is now separated into two pinicipal dnisions, the noi llieiii, 
or Tigre, IS under the iiileol one duel, ind tin muic s.tutlieiii jiio- 
vinces of Ainhaia, Sboaf and I'dat, aie possessed h) tin d.illas, though 
•under the nominal inle of .i Hn\ il Piince » 

Ah)ssiiiia is a cpiinli) consisting ol an immense group ot lofty 
mountains, using in the midst of lock) cUscils 'ind (\tciisjsc lesel 
plains It IS bounded on the cast h\ the lied Sea, on llii? north by 
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tlic dcsc'its of Nubia, on tlu’ <^oulh bj tho Mild bnriPii rppions ot the 
^losletii ktn<;(loni id Adatl, and on tho west. b\ Seinmrit The moim- 
taiuMisc'in iicis one abo^e anolhoi, Ihc table-land ol one iid'je stnmg 
as a ])latl()im, tiom winch uses np the next 'I'lie locks lia\e a piili- 
cnlailj lu^ired, piec ipitons, and bioken appi'aiance, on some ol then 
suinnuts theie is a leiel suilace, smioiiiulecl by hif;h walls ot lock, like 
a casllc, and it is in oni' ol these the ^onn}^ mcinlieis of the llojal 
lannh have occasionalh been conhned to ]nesene them fiom danj!;ei 
in times ot political distiiihance Tlie hif,dicst suminits aie the jieak 
oi .Ihlm ya}(t, winch uses to l'», ()()() loel .d>o\e the sea, and that ol 
Mount JitKihiit, to It, {(5t Ic'et ,\lthoiigh the lops ol these moun- 
tains aie ccneied with snow, tlien sides aie ciollied witli luMiiiant 
woods and line gi iss 'J'he climate is coolei than that ol Nnlna, owing 
to the clexatioii ol the land, the iiiimeions incrs, and ahniulaiit 
siimmci r.iins '1 he jnincijial iiveis iie the (IJahi-i 1 - V/ii k), oi 
]{hie Nile, Liiom oiish su^iposc'd at one time to he tlic highest snnire ot 
tlic Nile, the TiiL(iz~f, with its an\dian Inanches, tlie J/ni f and the 
Color, which, altm Jiassing tlnoiigh the \iihi m disi its, conliihntos its 
innied St] earn to tlie Nile 'llieimi'-, J /n iiuzo tiitd Ilmmsh, wliidi, 
flowing down the sonthein slopes ol the monntanis eastw lul, 
aic lost in extensive pluns ot smd, beloie loachmg the Red Sea 
The lake, Doiiilna, oi Tznna, alioiit bttj miles in length, is tiie 
htgesl 111 the coiintiv, and ioinis one ot the somces ol the Hlue 
Ilivei 

Tlivo cntiance into Abyssinia fiom Lgy])t is by tlie town oi Mas- 
suali, situated on an island close to the coast ol the lied Sea , it 
consist>, lor the most pait of wooden and tlnlclu'd lionses, ami is the 
oldv ovtlel lot the tiade ot Ahvssini i 'Uie luov inte ol Jinhin nit/tiffi, 
01 Daiigah, lies along flu coast, which is compaialnely level, ^lihoehii 
IS the scapoit opposite Massuah, ])umi and Dobniau oie the two 
olhci, best towns 

Th'' I ic.ui pioMiKc, winch IS le ithed nttei liaveising the Dangali 
tcrnioiy, loi ms the hist tier ol tibh-lmcl, iis smi.ut' is in gineial 
vci\ iock\, 'and Oldv capable of ciilliViition in a Icvi places Adoiia, 
the capital, contains aliout H,000 iiihahitants , cotton cloih is its chid 
maniifactoiy, and is Ased loi barlci instead ol moiiev , it tiadc’s also in 
slaves Ixinn is a most intei c sting tow p, on aeccnml ol its ancvnl 
monuments, and was, in the thud cciitniy, the ca|)ital ot Araunfa, as 
IS shown by a (ireek irisciiptioii, discoveied by Mi Silt, it has a 
population of alioiil (i,()()() pcojilc, and canics on m inidactiiies iii 
eoaise coUon and parchment, Iml the inhabitants aic i ci> little civi- 
lized In tlie gieat scpiaic tlicic aie loity obelisks, oi wlncb only one 
remains erect, winch is eighty feet liigh, and ecpi d m execution to any m 
Tlgypt , It IS sujiposed to have heei' laised liy the I'tolemics Clulmd 
is another town of moderate si/(,.aiid possesses tin* linest chuich m 
Abyssinia Theie arc nine smalkr distiicts contained m the jiioviiice 
ot Tigie ^iifmiu , limh ! fa,v<\\\\ the town ol Aiilola, consisting ol 1,000 
thatched collages, and Wofiln iMsta, AiviqnJe, and tSamcn, 

the two former cliicflv inhabited by the Aqow\, N'oe and Zemhrn 

Axinvicv IS the ccntial and highest jirnvince ot Abyssinia, andi 
IS veiy superior to Tigie, as it contfiiiis Jaige fprtde jdains, which 
sup])ly an abimclance ot corn and cattle • Gonihn , the caintal, was the 
residencff Aif the sovereigns before thp invasions of the Gallas, and is 
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still tlitj abode of the oldest and most lespectabk* families It is 
iiicf;ulail\ built, on a Ioit\, isolated eniiiieiice, and the houses aie 
iiiteispeised vutli iiuineioiis trees its jiojiulatioii is leckoiied at 1,()0() 
laniilies, some stall tlie miiiibei to lit 1(),()0() l.iniilits The chid 
biiildin<Ts all the ])alace, wliith is i sqiiaii stone stnietiiic , and ibout 
tortj diiiithe“ Tlie (h\ tilings of the iiihabitanls aie iiio tl\ thatched 
mud cottafti's limfuis is a small town, with dOO houses, a!'reeabl> 
situated Amhai.i iiicliidos the sinallei distiiclsol lia/crndvi , Ihnihta, 
tUuX T)'(inof, tlie two last ot wliith aic c\tieiiii'lt beaiititiil and 
])i odnclive 

'I'he Lak e T-mm, m Denibea, is in the cenlie of the jnoMiice, tliiity 
nulls south nt Goiidai It is lifu miles Ion;' and lliirt\-li\e iiiih’s 
1 lo.id, uid is foimed In the lonihimd waleis ot tfie liahi il-Azid, or 
llliK' llmi, and miiiKions otliei inoiint.nn toiients '1 he Hhie llnii 
has its soiiucs fiom tliiec iihbnti d lountaiiis, situated in a m.iisliy 
jilain, at the foot of a mountani, i,(lt)0 feet hi;’Ii Diiiiie winship is 
paid to llii'se fountains In tlu ^h/nii lubes, who Ikim* laised a tiiif 
all 11 it e.ifh ol ihim, will II ii hieli jniesf olhiiites, and they hold an 
.iiinual ieh;,'imis ,l‘■selllbl\ ot all tliiii chiefs on tin spot Tin JJhie 
Ilnui, on issiiin;' liom the ead side ot tlie lake, niaki's a scmiimnlai 
sweep ol scMial iuindud links, llowiii" hist south and thin wist, 
until It real lies a plai<> not \ci\ dist ml lioiii its oii^'iiial somcis , it ihi ii 
turns iioith, and altii leienin;; the Ma/if/ and tiaieisiin' the piiniiiie 
of SoiiKifii, It puns the lidht oi liiti liiMi, coiisiileiahly 
be^ond the Abissinian honndai> . 

Snov aud J i vi, the sontliein piinintes, arc* temnkablj feitile 
(listuils, loinpusHU' ni.ini iiih \allt\s and nn(lijlatm;i jilains 'Ility 
now loim .1 si]).uali kingdom lioiti 'li^i') nommallj ;'o\oiniMl h\ u 
memliei ot the lonal laniih, hnt uiidei the toiiiplete lontiol ot the 
(i' all IS, who IniM loii" snh)us'ilid tin eonntii Tlie puniijial towns 
ail .Iiildhri, the lapilal, „i tf/ohi/hi, and 'J'o/nUl 

\\Ki)iu r st.niils on I inoiiiilaii , it in dilation ot 8,1‘)S feet, its 
pnpiil.itnm is islnn.itid at tioin 12,000 to 15,01)0 'Ihc town consists 
ot /Instils ot thatilu d honsi s, iiidosi d by sloikadis, and intcisjiusi d 
witli tiees It inchuk’s, also, a lovd losideiit e, and seieial churched 
'llie Iw o otlici towns iic smallei The piodnee bt this pioiincc and 
ot Ahjs'.mia ;'eiieialli is leiy lalnable, ii niil.ndes cattle, corn, k ff , — a 
small "1 nil, which is (hi duel iood, — collee, cotton, dje-woods, ding's, 
siilpliiii, iiitie, alum, coal, and seieial metals, ^rold dust, noij, hides, 
civd, lotton chillis, hkmkc ts, watei tipht liaskets, mats ol siipcnoi 
(liuihti, IcalliLi, and paitVmuii!, tin i tiadc also in shucs All the 
wild animals indii'cnons to Aliita, siidi as lions, ti;;tis, eh plaints, 
lec'inids, hieiias biilhiloi*', sVe , aie lound in Ahjssiin.i It was to 
vShoa the Ikitish Kmha-.ss ol Sn 'V Hams was sent fiom India, in 
1811 ' < 

The nalises of Amlin a, Shoa afld Isfat, aie an iiitelhp;ent, lna\e 
late Tlie\ an said to liasc retained inoie iLin.iiiis ot learning in the 
sontliein pioMiices than in the otlicis While the Anniaiic is the 
language spoken at Comt, the wiitfin language of the jieoplu is the 
'(rluLZ, whicli more lescrnhlcs tlic lldiiew and Aialiic 'JhiiAlijs- 
siiiiaiis olfcii caiii ,,a lioiii on the foieliead, a custom wlneli thoj 
prohahly deineil fiom the fetish Sciiptiiies 

Theie aic scvcial very fierce, and wild tribes on the IJbrdcrs ol 
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Ab 3 .<!sinn 'Jlio Gallas mhc ’v^anclcrcis fiom the and deserts of the 
South, in scarrh of more feitile roRioiis Their extreme barhniism 
may he concened fiom the cu'^tom of phnling their h.iu Mith the 
raw cntraiK of oven, without scaieelv any cleansing, and using 
tliim as girdles lound then woi'-ts, they also besmear then bodies 
with melted gicase They aic evticimh bra\c and hardy, but cruel, 
and arc foiniidabk in war, although their arms only consist of 
wooden jaielins, hardened m the fiic , they foim good light cavalry 
Paganism is then icligioii, but some ot the southern lubes have 
enibiaced Alolianimedanism 

Another tribe still, it jiossihlc, more brutalized, is the Sliaiigalla 
They are a pool iiegio laco, who occupy the steep, thickly- W'ooded, 
solitaiy hanks of the Taca//c, March, and similar mountaiii livers, 
thev dwell, like viild beasts, in the caves of the rocks, or in small 
wooden cages, covered with hides Tlmy live on the product of the 
chast, dru’d tish, and locusts 'Ihcir only associates aie the wild 
beasts who liecjiieiiJ. the same rotiied haunts, smli as the hijipojiotamus, 
elephant, lion, tigei, leopard, &c , which all ahonnd in tho‘p regions 
Thc'V aie brave, hut fierce and cruel, and aie sold as slaves when 
caught They weic called by Ptolemy Tiot/loilyttt, or dwcdlcis in 
caves 

Another icmaikablc border tnbe are the Aqou^, who dwell in the 
mountains on the westiin frontiii, iioith of the cbstiicts of Clojam and 
J)(nu(if, <111(1 ill some Jiillv paits, also, of JMsta They me a pastoial 
peo]dc, vilio tally liullei, lionev, callle, and hides, foi sale at Goiulm 
They dress iii leathei shuts, and use salt as money , tlitrr dwellings 
{reneially have at the baek a dt'cp cave, dug out ot the lock 


'llll VBVSSIMVN ciiincti 

li iSiDot unreasonable to believe that a kiiovi lodge of the glad tidings 
of s,dvatioii thioiigli the ineaination and atoning satniitc of Christ was 
earned to tiie legions of AhvsMiua b\ (be Asthiopian iiilei wl^oiii 
Philip bad a speciaf commission to irisliiul and bapti/e, there, i visl 
no letords, however,* of the ^tale of leligion lu those touiitiies dining 
the three fust teiUuiies ^ 'llie following Jinof notice of the coiulif on 
ot the iieople in the fourth centuiy, collected by the ffev l)i ‘Whlsoii 
from the ecclesiastical histoij of the tally ages, evliihits them in a 
St, itc of gi eat Ignorance — • 

“The cdrlhst uitlKiiiic nolle is wlinli »c Invo'or the ronvorsion of jT'thiopi i 
ti) ('liristiaiiily, are (OiiiioctccI will) i mmi mule to llii coiinirv alioiit tlir leir 
327 of oiir ( ra, hv Mtiopiiis, a uii idiaiit ol Tire, ami Iik iiophi ws, Friiiiieiiiin, 
and A (lesiii^ \Mien, ifler exploring che loiintiy, and h iving set s>ul on tlicir 
return they were joicid hy i disastcdat sea to le-enter one of its pons, the 
inu It was nmrdirod, ind the youths *.iit into captivitv fliev weie carried lb 
Court, w here one ol (liein, Fiunieiirins, w is ijipointed to tlie offiie of serretarv 
The ^ovcrllg^, bclore his deiilh, g<ivt tlitm ihiii liberty, but Ibt flueen Ktgeut 
prev iilcd on them to riinain in the toiiniry during tlic niinority of her son 
1 hey embraced the opportuniiios piesentid lu thinuof coinniending Iht rihgion 
of Jesus to tliose 'iround them, and they wire bltsscd iii lliiir lahouM \\ lietn 
they did leave the tountry, on the King heconiing ot age, FruinLnlii<s loiiiniuni- 
LtUed to Athanasius, ihe Patriarch of Alexandria, the Sutiess which he expe- 
riinccd, s^td by this father he was ordained a bishop to the Aithiopians, among 
whom he'afterwards experienced such sutress that the King and the great body 
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of lilt prople embraced Ibt Tbnslnn faiih * It was at Axiiin that tins Stutroiftii 
rcsidiil, as appears lioiu i luiti of Coiistantius tbe Emperor, — wbo wished to 
bnmr ]|||)| |||( p»I(,ot Ail.iiiism, — qnotid by \tbinislus, tl( iiU shows -j- 

l‘'Mimciitiiis Is rommimur.iltd lit tin Abwsiin ms till the piisent t’mit Ht 
occupies i place in lliiir t dindar iil sents under the name of S.il im i ” 

Tilt' Cliurdi of Alijssiiiia has roiilimicil in union with llit rojitic to 
the pu'si'iit tune, its Alninn, nr l‘atri.ircii, heiiif;; aht.ijs appointed hy 
llio I’atriaich of the Coptic Chinch , it conseqiit iill\ aprees mth that 
Chuith in doctiine siud discipline, oiilj snipassinp it iii the iiumbci of 
Its absurd lepciids and siijicistitious ecieintniii's, and of the aiipels and 
saints mIioiii it woi ships Amoiip tlicso is includid I’ontius Ihlate, 
hccause he vaslicd his liands hofoio passnip stiilencc of dtatli ujion 
thiist, and also his iiifc I’lotla, hot luse she said, “ Hate thou nothnip 
to do Milh this )ust ])eison ” 'I'he gio^s ignoiaiice of the piiests is 
noticed asfolhnis, hj the Hei S Gohat (noiv Ihsliop of Jeiiisalcni), 
whoicsidid three icais ,is a missionary mtheeouiitij — “'llieoidina- 
tion of piK'sts,” says Ml Oohat, “ is easily jicifoimcd It is sufhcit'iit 
for cl man to know the Icttcis oi Ins alphabet, with a few piajers, and 
1o piye two pieces of salt to the mtcipieter of the Ahnna, or Co])tit 
Ihsho]), aitci wtiidi lit uccixes the imposition of hands, without 
examination oi cxhoilatioi , and this is the icasmi yih\ Iho^c who 
aie better iiistnuttd would he ashamed to he made niii'sts Theie 
are exceptions, but I am sjicakinp of the pencralil) | Some 
of Uic'u religious piacticcs fiau eMclcntly, as is the tase ni the 
('o])tic Chuith, had a Jewish oiigiii Many Jews aie known to lune 
fled to Ahvssinia nftoi llieii dispersion hj the Jioinans, tlieii descend- 
ants, callctl Fiihtb/ta'), are icfkomdh} the ]{e\ ])i \Volf at 2{)(),()0() 
'Ihc Ahys'iniaiis haxe gtiici dly a gicat Miination loi leligion, l^ut, 
in ionsc(|uen(< ol then gioss igiioiance, theyliaxc degtneufted into 
fanaticisni licligious conlioieisy i ages high among them, and they 
me dnnled into thiit ])aifiet. icsjuttiiig the hiith and unctions of our 
Saxioin, xvhosi hatud toi one aiiothd is so great that they y\ ill not 
unite 111 jmilakiiig of the Loiti s Snjijiir Thin 12,000 jniesls luixe 
been lompaied hy hn M ilhaiii llanis to " 12,000 clerical drones,” 
nlid his deiciiption ol then inode ol conducting public worship fully 
justifiis this appellation -"('ajifimg and hcjiliiig the ground y\ith 
then Jeet, the priists stictch out their cnilchcs toward each oilier with 
frantic geslKul itioiis, whilst the clash of tl«. timbrel, the sound of the 
driiiii, and the howling of harsh voices, complete a most strange form 
of dcxotio'i 'ihe lessons aie taken jiaitly from the Sciijiturcs, partly 

horn Ihc mnaercs of the Holy \iigin and of 'J ekla Jlainianot, § the 

♦ 1 

• “Sun, Ills, lih I , c ip 1<) SozuiiKii, lih II, ( ip 21 'I licodorinis, lih i, 
cip 2,5 11k niiiiitr\ iiiLiiiion~'(l tii ihcsc passages 3' tlu itciic of the labours of 

(ruiiKutius IS calkil ‘ Iniliii 1 loiiiierl) tliuiiphl that it riiiiri il to ]|inihi„l in 
(‘Stcoml I' xposiire of lliiiuuisiri,’ pfl'>) but I im now cuiivinied Irom the 
nieniiuii ol \kiiui (wbiib is iii Abvs-.^ii) iii tlie litlcr iit Const minis lefeirid 
to below llnl ‘ liuii I w is imUfiuirih iisid as lornspoudcnt willi j-T Uiiopia 

■) Alliiiu isii Apiilofict ad Imp Constant 

I full) It’s “ Abyssmii, ’ p 54‘l • 

§ " '1 ekla llaiiiianot is the favounli saint of Abyssinia ‘ Ttkli Ilayininot 
lived in tbe si icnlli tf ntihv and was llic aposllc around Slioa 1 ekla irayiiiaiiot 
nicois Pltiiihr nj llii rrritli, Ins orifiiiial iiiiiie was 1 1 stihal Ziiw, r c, Juy of 
Ziim He was bornaii Shoa IIc replaced tbe Koval family iipiin the tbrune, 
and was zealous in convcrtinBlhc Galas to Christiimlv IIc even inide siieli an 
impression on the devil by preaching, that he (ilic devil) detcrmi«e,d to become 
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l.ifc f)f St Gcoipo, find other foolish and fabulous uoiks, but all are in 
the ancioiit -I'Klhiopu tongue, which to the congregation is a dead 
Ictti r * 

'Iheii lehgiout. hooks, hesules the Sciiptures, amount to above 100, 
and consist chu'f^^ ot lcgcndar 5 li\is of sniiits, absuid tiaditions, m)s- 
tic.il pia^eis and litmus, — (some of which aie intended to diite away 
cmI spoils,) — ecclesiastical histoit, canons, and metaplij sital specula- 
tions on di>puted jioiiits of doctiine 

Notwithst.iiiding their siipcistitioiis ignoiancc and low stale of 
ciMli/alioii, it has lic'cn ohseiced b\ all tnuellcis, that the Abjssuiiaiis 
nie Slip! nor to all the othei nations ol Africa in the aits and agii- 
cidtuie, 111 laws, lehgioii, and social condilioii , a supcnoiil} pistly 
refened b\ the ]ie\ S Gobat, in the following e\1i act, to the bene- 
ficial iiifliience ot Christianitj — “ AVe mat still congiatulate them foi 
the Utile thc't liace pieseicccl of Chiistiamtj, foi it is, aftei all, to this 
that the Clnistian tiaicllei is ohliged to attiihute all those liates in 
the chaiacei of the Ahjssiniaiis wliuli, in many respeefs, lender 
them sujieiLoi to all the iialions of Afiiea Indeed, it is a gicat 
aihaiitage foi Ahcssinui to lane had till now none but Christian 
go\einois 'Ihis is acknowh dged c\cii by the Mussulmans ol that 
eountri It is in tins rchgiou itself lliil the seed is to he found for 
the legeiicialiou of the peojile of Ahyssnua ” 

Sii AVni Hulls olitamed, duiiiig his fmhass\ to Ahjssinn, some 
interesting H polls of the < Msteiue ol huge and isol ited rommunities 
of (’Inistians l)r>ond llic hounds of Habesh, on both sides ol the ii\cr 
dm hot,, who ha\t ne\ei ^cl been iisiint b\ any liacellin oi mis- 
sionary Some of them aie dc'ciihcd in tlie following cvlracls fiom 
hinalu.'hlc woiK — 

“One of Ihc mo>t ruuaikafilt of (lie-^* snls is in tlu laleZuai” ffs 
flu islands “an' coveieil witli lolti tius, and contain upwards ot 
Clin-tiin lu)iis( s " “111 (liuigue flu* ])n]ni 1 ituin an alrnosl escliisucly 

Cliiis|i,ln Uwebe isolated elmulus, puwiou-h nnlaard ol, win distmcud 
a fiw ^nis sni''c on tin coiiqiusl ol \i\a, bi Niliili Sdassie ^TCing of Slio.i 
in Abyssmi ij , md hdween Gario and Meleli i, win u foipst < oiiinn in i s m 
the simtli ol Slioi, is i suiall tiait peoplul hi Christians, who re ide 
entiiely 111 c.ius among tin inoiiiil mis, is.iiiieisini of scciiiiLi igiinsi the 
luiilln.li, by wlioni tin \ mo coinpis^Lil in on iui\ suit” “ I* ight d ij*" 
■jounii 1 fiom AirnilkU, on tlu iiunlnr ol Gui igiu, is Cainhit, a binall 
moimfamons ]iro\iiui, biiigilin « ist o( Ziiigoio W illi e ml pi ion of view 
]\f nil iliiiiiad III roiii', tins incfipi iidiiit stall is inlialjilL'd soli ly h> C” ns- 
tiaiis ” “ W filial no u another (.'hiisiiiii prounLC undei aii indiJiLinltnt 

soiLHign, King la low Canihit, to tlie south i istwaid ol Zingiio” “ I'lglif 
iliys’jounuy beyond Xnigcro is tlu Louiitn ol Mager, llieJvingof wliuli, 
1)1 name Dogaio, is rejiusenlul to hi aun pouiihil inoiiaiili Konhasi, 
which IS famous for the great iiur A\yihi, is piopleJ hy ('liiistiaiis, as is 
Sidaina iiKo, andholh an sui i onndeil.. »n all skUs by tlu lieatlun” “ Ifut 
of all the isolated leinnnnts of tlu aneieiit .Ethiojne empire to the south of 

a monk for forty vrars The same Tokla Ilaymaiiot stood forty yens upon 

one place pi lying, until lu tiroki Ins leg '1 hi rc are Kvi iil j four chkrs iniinul 
the thronL ot (jod with censers in tliiir linnds, serving God, and I^kl i Ifav 
inmot IS the twenty-flAli He had six umgs like angels.' — ‘ Wolll’s Journal,’ 
vol V , p .f'iO ' * 

• lldiris’stC iKllnopia,’’ vol m , pp 13b, 1_37 
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Abj'SMiii.i, Su^a would ai)pcnr to In tlu* most iiiipOTiaiit mid tlio most 
povvtrful lliia kingdom is situated bejond Cull i, mid LXttiids to tlic head 
of tlu (iilcliL, whidi rises in Charii'K.ira, niid is one of tlie puiuipid sources 
of the ({o( hob The langiiagL spoken is qiiiti ilistiiut lioiti that of 

the (ialhi, Irom the Amh.ine, and fioni the nneieiit Qiz oi ^hdluopit It 
possesses ii written thsractei ” 

The hist Pi otestant Missions to Abjssim.i note iindei taken b> the 
Chuich Missionaij Socnlj , it obtained, thiongh its agent, the Kei 
Ml Jowett, in 1H20, in oiitiic \usioii of the Pible in the Amhanc, 
wducli had been jnejiaitd at Cairo b^ a natne of the countn TJie 
Jtov Messis (lob it and Kiiglei enteied Abj ssiiiia as niissionaiic's in 
IfilH), the laltei soon died, but Mi Clolul resided tin re foi tlirce 
>ears, and subsequentU rctuined foi ashoit piuod, but was obliged 
to lLa\e 1)1 the stale ot his Inaltli The endiavouis of the Sotlel^ to 
send nllui agents into tlu coiiiitiv ha\e hitheilo been hiislialLd by 
the infiignes of the Jesuits, hut tlie laboins ot Air (now Hishoji) 
(loll it we'ie gieath blessed, lie so eoinpldeK gained the lose and 
eoiilidencp of the piopJe, that 1 was assuietl' bj some Abessniian 
monks whom f met at Cairo, on then a 1 iI> to Jeiusaleni, that since 
he left the eoimti\ iinni had ofleied up pra^els that he might leluin 
as their llishop Their jiiayeis lunc siulc been giauted bj his 
appointment to the see of Jeiusaltm, m the juiisdietion of whiili 
Alnssiiua is included The Uishop has, consequenth, been offtcially 
luthoii/ed b> the Jving of Slioa to (ake the Ahjssinian tom out and 
jidgiinis at JcTusaltm multr his supc'iinteiiilenee,* and th^ sound 
sciijiliiial insliutlion the students will hcncctorwaid rceenc maj be 
the means, uiidoi Ciod, of a levnal of puieieligion m those intcirstmg 
i< gioiis ol Afi ica f ♦ 

It nia) 1)1 desiiahle to gt\c a Imif notue of the intiigucs of 
the Jesuits in this inteu'sting rountrj 'the hist etiorts of the 
Chuith of Itonir In e'liiul lier eeelesiastieal iiillucme to Ab)s«nia 
was tlnougb the luedimii o Porlugiuse ])olitual aginls, low mils 
the end ot the tiltcenth and in the ionise oJ tlie sixteenth iintii- 
jies The Ismjuioi of Ab>^siiiia was induced to sfek the assist- 
ance ot the PoiUiguisc against the iinasioiis ot the Mohaniinuihins , 
but the demands made b\ the Poiliiguisi, fli.il hi should accept a 
J’oitiigMCse Paliiaieh aqd suiieiidei a thud ot Ins kingdom, weie 
jiciemjitoiih ii)ettid A mission ot Ihiilecn Jesuits, intended to 
U])ii sent Cliiisl mil his .ipostlcs, set out from Tairope in Idoo Only 
a ])oitioii of tlfim, howeeci, weic able to eiiti i the eouiitij , iiid, 
.lilei mail) .aitfiil nifiig.ues among the Ab) ssiniaii ])i n sis, jicople, •iiul 
luleis, thc) failed in their object and weie iccalled Atsevcial sub- 
sequent periods otliei Popish imssioiuines, priiitipilly Jesuits, Inmc 
gained admission into tlie conntvi , hut after many jears of agitation, 
attended w ith blood) cimI w.us ,md triii 1 jicrseciitioiis, the Ah)ssniiaiis 
bec.ime so lieqneiitH alaimi d and disgusted at llieii lieatlieroiis and 
wicked proceedings, that thei e\])elled them in the middle of thc 
sesenteenth tentun Some Jesuit emissaries leiicwed^heir iiitiigues 
within the last few )i^iis, hut luui again hem defeated hy tlu faith- 
fulness of the King and I’alriarch Tlic follow ing extract liijm Gibbon 
siipi>lies ail inst^clne, though melancholy picture of the wicked aita 
practised li) the Jesuits ii^the name of the lehgion of the Jlible — 

,* See p 88 • . 
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“Fninona, a i)lapt’ of woisliiji, oi mtln-P of oiile, was aaiji'iiecl (o llio 
Jesuit missiommcs Tlioir ‘•kill m the libeial and inetliuiie arts, tlieir 
thooloffR.il leaimiiK, .md llu. dneiuyof iliui nmiuur-f, ju'|urttl u baiiin 
esteem, but thei wire not eniloweil witli the gill ol imi.icks, and they 
\jnily soliiitcd a reiidonimtut oi Eiiropi.iii tioojis 'J'he jiatieme aiicl 
dixteiity ol fort} \i irs it It n^lli obtanu d i moie laiouiable audiince, and 
two Finpeioi-' of jMi}ssiiiii win }ri‘«uidod tliat Koine loiild insure the 
timjioril and iicrlastiiif' lia]ipiue‘'S ol lui lolariis The first of tin ‘■e roial 
(Oiiu'its lo>'t hl■^ irown iiid Ills lilt , mid tlio libel ami} Wiis smidifiLtl by 
tilt Ahtiiiir, wlio liuiled an nii illit niii at the aposlitt, iiid absolved his 
sub]*t.ts from their oath ol InUlitj 'flu fiti of Z itle if^hel wasrtviu^id by 
tilt toiiiafie md fuituut of Siisnius, who asttiiditl Hit throne midi i the 
Tiami of Stfiiud, and moie iigoroush prosetiiltd I he pious tnli i prist of Ins 
kinsman Altn Ihi annisi ment ol some ninqinl louilmts hilwtiti the 
Jf-mts and Ills ilhttralt piusts, thi I'nqii'roi dt < 1 in d hiinstli a prosiljte 
to the S\iiod of (’hahtdon, pusuminf; that his tlirfiy md piopk would 
emhi ICC witlionl deliv Hit itligioii ol then I'lintt 'flu liberty tit thoicc 
was suttetdcil In a law, which imjiostd, midti paiii of (hath, the btlut of 
the two natures of (Mirisi Tlit Ahyssmunis wiit- inioiiutl to work and to 
]>lu} on the tiiabhalh, iiid St«ncd, in thi fati ot kniopc and Atiieii, 
nnouiitcd his uiiiiitMoii willi thi Alt\anihian Chuuh \ Jt'iiit, Alphonso 
Alindi/, the Cithtiht I’lliiinh ol I'tlnopia, iiieep^^id, ni the ii.nni' ol 
L'lbau VI n , lilt hoimf't and abjnr.ition of Ins ]nnil('ut [in IGili] ‘ I 
eonless,’ snd the I'liqieioi, onlusknns, ‘Iconftsh tlial Hie Po|)i is the 
vital ol C'hrisl, Hie Mitt es>oi of M IMii, and tin soti uif;!! of Hie woild 
To linn 1 sw( n line obiduiiie, and at his (nt T oili r iny pi rsoii and kiiiff 
doiti ’ A siinilai oath w is repeitid by his son, Ins hioHin, Hie elerftv, the 
nobles, and ereii Hu ladiis ol (hiMoiiit Tin Lai in Patiian li w.is' iincstttl 
with honours iiul wiilth, and hw iinssionanes iriitcd their thnnhis oi 
citadels iil the most eonvinnnl stations in tin (m]>irt 'ihe Josmis them- 
sil\e> dejilnri (ht t.ital mdiseitlion ol then tlinl, who toreot the mildness 
ot Hu (iospel, and the iiolii} of liis oidti, to inliodnei the Liliirg} ol Home 
anti thi Tiupiisition ot J’orliiftal ITi tondinmid Hu .ithuiiI jnatliieol 
eireiime;sion, whit h licilth, i ither th m siipeistition, hid iirsl iiivinted in 
theclimiteof T;thio]na (^) A in \> hiplisni, a luw oi dm itioii, wus mllutid 
on thi natives, and tiu} triiiiblid with hoiroi, when Hu niost hol\ ot Hit^ 
dead wore loin fionitheii H'H't’s, wlun Hu most illiistnous ol Hu hiiiig 
wtri exeoiinniinuatnl by a toreign pin si In Hu diTiiiieol then ith^ion 
and libert} the Ahyssiiiiaiis lose in mins with des])iiale hut uiiiiiiitilq| 
ztal Fivt rebellions wiio CvtingniHied in Ihi lilood ol Hu msiiigtiils , 
whole Itgums wen shuglitnid iii Hu iiiltl, or sufloiattd uica\mis, .iiul 
luithei mint, lun rank, nor s(>\, loiild sivoiiom an ignmrpiiunis death the 
cnimiew of Koine Jtut tin iicloiioiis inoinitli w is hiiiill} suhiliied h\ Hio 
f oiistanoy ol Hie nation, ol Iuh mother, of his son, and oi liis most iaiHiliil 
friends Segued hsliiied to Hit \oitt of pit}, of reason, pcihaps ot fear, 
and Ins tditl ol libcity of tonstuiue uisianily revealed tin tyranny ami 
w( akness of the Jesuits On the death * f his latlici, Kusilides i xpt lit d the 
Latin Palriareh, and restored to Hic wi«^ies of the nation tht fuitli and the 
diseiphne ot .Kgviit Tin M onophysitl^ tluiitlies resmirided with a song of 
triumph, ‘ That tiic sill I p of l‘lhiopia Wtre now dtluirod irom the hyuinis 
of the west aixd Hie gales of Hiat solitiiiy iialm wcie tor ever shut agaiu&t 
the arts, the sciences, anil tlu fanaticism of I" urope”,* 

* " (jibbon’s Uecime and Fallot the Koinaii Linpuc,’’ chap xLii 'Sec also 
“ riic Church History of Lthiopia,” by Dr Giildys, IG'J6 
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MOllAL state 0I< A1)\SSINIA. 

'riio accounts of Ahjssiiu.in moialitj giMui hj the fc\\ tia'volleis who 
have Msitc (1 thnsn uliied uirions, h.i\e !>i'’atly (hif(‘i( d, in nuiin in itc- 
ii.d icsjiccls this has piobahlv aiisen liom the ciiluiiisLiiilc ot llic 
witkid deeds of a few dLinoialutd mdi\idiials heinj'^aielesslj re|)ie’ 
sented as national rustoms, a tihindei which loreifjneis ha\e soiiie- 
liiiK's coininilted, eicn lesiietliiifi: Knpfland In oidii, tliciefore, to 
exhibit the ttutli in tins inatki, I sliall make a few extucts fioin 
“ (lohat’s Ahjssinia,” the liight Jtcx wiitei heiiiff particnlaih (lu.d'fied, 
by his intimate knowledire of tlie Amhaiit 1 inKnii{;u, and h\ Ins 
icsidtiue in the countij for seicial joais, to fbim a couect ]U(l};ment 
nil Mi( li a subject 

‘ 'Ihe piiiKipal cause of the coiiuption of manneis m Abjssinm is, 
iftoi then mental eitois, then unsettled mode of Iniii" A (ioicrnor, 
foi inslaimc, does not liki toiemam loii" at tlie saint' plate, e\eu wlien 
tluie is no wai lit itsidcs sometimes .at out end of tlio jinnince 
wliitli lie jfoveins, aiul sometimes at the otlui, with a •;icat miniliei of 
nfluer'- and ‘enaiits llis hrst wife is fieqnently ohhf^td to icmam in 
flic house to whicli he lias t.dveii hci .md lit, not willin*' to list* 
aloiu , takes a tontuhnic Thus the fust sm htiiif: toniiiiilted, he ton- 
tiinies to uld ollitis to the mimhti, until he li.is lost eteij fetlinp; of 
coniuffd du1\ Those who ne with him aie in the same situation, 
and do the s imt thing's St teial woiiit n hi iiif^ in this niannei .itlathcd 
to out Hi in, wild IS not then liiishaiid, .uid si eiiijr tliemsehcs neiflecled, 
eiidea\oiii on then pait to toiiujit touni' men, whose situation shouhl 
iiiaiiit nil tlioin in ninoeente, and thus iminuralil} is tominiifntatdd to 
,t 11 the In.inthos of soeiett Neveitheless, openlj the) maiiiLiin muih 
nioic derene^ thin one would In lid to siijipose, aitei hatinfr lead the 
desiiiption wliitli 15tm ' }jri\cs of an Ah 3 ssinian feast • I admit that 
sutli a le.ist iiia\ have laktii ,dice amoiij; the most shameless liher- 
tines , hut exft'sst's ot that kind aie not tuslomai^, eitliei , is to then 
ciiultv, or thtir imhttncv 1 h.ivc heaid jJtople t.|)cak ot many 
tlpiifrs, hut I hive seen less inditent> in the capital ot Ahys;,iina, 
than 111 the (apitals of iMigland, Ki nice, .iiid M'lgvpl In I'lgie, with 
the cxtejilion of Adowjili and Antalo, the women are inmh more 
11 solved I hail 111 the inteiioi • ♦ * Vhe Ah)ssnnans aie hais, as 
well IS the Ai.ihs, hut they have )tt i feeling of slianie, when dis- 
toveied, whitlf the Aialis have not Tht first toiiseqiience of lalst- 
hoiid IS s''*L,iiiiig Apotlicr scuts of vitts, viliith also itsult liom 
illiiit toiiiRXioiis (for I so call the polvgamv of the Alnssim ms, as 
tlie\ know veiv well tha' .1 is unlawful), is to he. found in the cncum- 
stance, that the thildier. of oi^ and tlie sunc fathei, who arc not of 
the same mother, aie alw,i)s eti mies to e.ach othei , in such a degiee, 
that tliev caiiiujl endure to r,tt lAie anothei , noi have thcyaii) feeling 
ot filial love toi then lithei, inasiiiuch as he geiierall) has a falhcily 
aflection only foi the elnlditn horn of a lavouiite wifc^not to mention 
their jealousies, and.the coiiseqiieiiees theieof, wliieh go so far, that 
an adiilteiei is often killed h> his iival It is this that r/mdeis the 
AhvisAiians so light-minded, having nothing constant but imoiiotancy 
itself, although ’the clnUhcn show less of levity than the childten of 
other countries , '• . 
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“ llepulai inaiiiajijcs aic ^o^J simjilc The parties, aftei ha\iiip 
rccei\L'd vhat tlie\ had pioinised to each oilier recipioially, prepnie n 
dinnci, to vhich they iiiMte some relatives, and a piiest After dinner, 
the piicst eiijrages the persons about to be manieil, 1o pioniise to each 
other unthanginp; lo^e and lideht\ , after vhich, he wishes to them all 
his heart dictates, and thus the mariiafte is accomplished Hut it is 
an engagement which is as casih dissohcd as loimcd "W'hen one 
of the parties is dissatished with the other, thej go befoie a priest 
or a judge, and lenouncc each othei If thej ha\i scseial diildreii, 
the\„diMde them if thei ha\e but one child, and he is iindc'r the age 
of scK'n jears, he belongs to the mother if moic than seven jears, he 
belongs to the father Aftei a thud duoice, howeier, thev can neither 
contiact another legiilai niaiiiage, iioi pailake of the IIolj Coniiiiumoii, 
unless thej become monks \\ hen, the lefoie, a man has dismissc d his 
thud w ife, if he desnes to live nioio regiilaih , in ordei to pai take of the 
Communion to his sahation, he reconciles liimself, if jiossihle, to one 
of Ins previous wives 'Ihus it frecjiieiillj happens, that aftei having 
been ^^eparaled for moie than tvventj-fnc jears, and mained to other 
persons, thc\ again conic togcthci loi the icimiant of then davs 

“ It atloids me gicat satisfaction to ho able to remark — hiil almost 
snlelj with relcicncc to llu Chiistiaiis- that, in the midst of the chaos 
of coirnption in this oonntiv, theie arc some tiaces of goodness, which, 
liki' jirecious stones, have lemained disjieised among the moial luins 
of Ahvssiiiia A tiaveller, foi instance, is iievei at a loss to find a 
lodging, when heaiiives in the (veiling at a villige, he seldom iietds 
to ask foi a lodging the fust jiei son who sees him, invite s him to lodge 
at his house , vvheie h<‘ maj he as much at his ease as if at home, and 
assured that, were he ladtn with g(dd, liis host would not touch the 
least thing * * ♦ 

“I have mentioned dsewhcie, that the Alnssinians are lohbrrs, 
hut, with tlie (‘\ception ot the neighhouihood of the Shohas, wlieic I 
then w.is, they aie robheis onlj in one sense This m m times of 
anaiehy, when eveij duel of a distiict assumes iiuh jiendt nee, with the 
intention of bringing the neighbouring dislnets uiidei his powei , foi . 
which ob)ect he wants monoj, which ho c ni onlv obtain by giving to 
his subjects lihcitj to pillage the stiaiigeis, and, if they ( in, the 
nc'ighbouiing distiicts 'Ihe^v look upon jiill ige, in this sense, as a** 
iigiit of war, and it is in this lespecl that all of them aie lohheis 
The intcrferciuc of a Ooveinoi oi J>i |asinaf pievents all this Theie 
aic nianv who endeavour to die, it in the maikct, but blcause thieves 
aie punished scveiclj, gimi'ial disgiacc is cov'iicctcd with stealing, 
vvhicli tlieiefoic is, comparatively, seldom eomiiiitted, and it is 
generally ea«v to get the stohn ai tides hack again 

“ Though I have heard of some actsof cruelty, still I must say, that, 
in general, the Abyss^inians aie not crifd In war, thc'j scarcely evei 
kill a man. whom they take prisoner, and when they see that victory is 
theiis, they prefer m.iking gieat circuits in oidei to take jinsoiieis, 
rather than killing those who still defend themselves before them 
The cases in which they aie ciud occur in the wounded of the ojiposite 
party they let them languish, and iiiiscTahly perish, when a little care 
w ould probably sav c their liv cs Noi are they ciuel lo <inimal4, and 
thcrefoio I can scarcely believe what Ilrucl' says concerning their 
cruelty in tVik respect and whenever l.havc asked the Abjssinians, 
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^vlicthi’i it hajipons sonietiiiiL’s tliat pcoplo cut oft a piece ot from 
it Ininp animal to eat it, they have always manifested horroi at it 
]lut luMiit; my '•elf expeiicnted what extreme him}j;ei is, I hclie\e the 
])os'.il)ilily of any .ict a man is capahle of ile\isiiig, m oidei to ]noriiie 
neiossary food Tf there are cisesof ciuclty such as Hiucc lepoits, 
they ceitainly are exceptions, and paiticulai eases of that kind aie not 
wantiiif^ in Kurojie 1 Inue seen jiaieiits chastise then childitii foi 
liaMiip plucked out ieatlicis liom a fowl, which was not dead, aItlioup;h 
they wcic ftoiiif^ to kill it 

“ Toward the jiooi, the Ahyssmians aic \tiv cliaiitable 'I’lien 
molnes may not always he the pmest. but God only knows !liesc 
thoion-^hly it beloiifrs not to me to |tid};e When at Gondai, m tlic 
time of deal til, 1 lia\L known peisons of fAitiiiic who cntei timed 
about sixty iii.iinied jieisons, and, in l.ict, when tlie Vbyssnnans have 
it 111 then power, they’ never send a he<fe;ai awav vvitlioiil ;;iMn<r him 
somethinjT they soiiittiincs give beyond then means, loi they will 
hequeiilly sulfei liungoi, in older to shaie the liUle llii'y have with 
those who aie still mote miseiahle In good sl'.isons, tlieiefoie, tlieie 
aie but low lieggais ihe beggais almost always isk alms in the name 
of the Saint of the day , and having eighteen ksUvals, oi ilays ot idle- 
ness, even month, theie is alwavs some vaiiety 

“ When the Abyssiiiiaus aiiivt at aii advanced age, most of them 
become monks oi nuns, wlicthoi tlicv be iieh oi pooi, maiiied oi umn.u- 
iied the iieli then delivci ovei then possessions to then eliildien, who 
support them till then death with miieh filial piety Tlie pom live on 
the bounty of others The men beiome monks at any peiiocl ot life, 
but the women seldom become nuns till Lliev aie foilv-lne oi fifty 
yoais ot age As the Ahyssmians anoint then heads witli Ijuttcif and 
do not eovei tluiii, the monks and nuns aie leeognised by a tap with 
which tliey aie eovned Some monks — especially those who think 
themselves the mo>t Ic lined — ^liavi nothing toi then diess, cxeejil the 
skill of a dc( r, oi some othe. animal, loi the apptaiance ot huiiiility , 
but tlie jieople aie sofoiiviuced that tins is ostentation, that they have 
little res|)eel foi those vvlio aie thus clothed hen A man has many 
debts, he ficciueiillv becomes a monk, and then he is not ohligvjd to 
pay them, though he leinaiii m the same liouA* witli his wife, who is a 
■mil but shoiilil suih a monk many a nevv wile, he would then he 
obliged to jiay Ins foiincr debts " 
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IlOYVn ASIA IK soon TV 

At a Meeting ot' this Society, m Febiuaiy, 18.7.1, the Assistant- 
Secretary read extracts Iroiii tliiee letleis written by Colonel Ilawlmson, 
at Ifagdad, in Aovemben and December, 18o2 The learned writer 
states that, by the help of the leal Siisian inscriptions, of.vyhich he has 
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made a fine collection, he hopes to aiine at a toleiablc undeistaiidin<^ 
ol the ancient ethnology ol Western Asia None ol these inscriptions 
appear to be veij ancient, tlie earliest king who is named m them is 
called Kuludus {^), lallioi of Siitiiik-Amikliiint.i, who was the con- 
temporary and antiigonist ol Saigon The son of Sntiiik-Anakhnnta, 
wliu must liaic been umtcmpoiaiy with He/ekiili and Seimaclieiib, is 
named Taikhagn He still conceives the eia of Nabonassar, 747 n c , 
to niaik the introduction of wilting into Itahylonia from Assyria, and 
he leiteiatts the statements winch he made some months back, th,it 
Ptolcmi’s canon evacfly agiecs with llic msciiptions, that Saigon 
ascended the throne m tno same year as Mciodacn Baladan, n 0 721 , 
tint the date ol Sennachenh’s accession was 70;i-2, that Mciodaeh 
Baladan was driion out of Babylon, and Belibus put in his place, in 
702-1 , and that Esai-liaddoii, the eldest son of Sennacheiib, bicanie 
(joicrnor of Bain Ion, in G90-8 Ditloiing in opinion fioiii another 
investigator ol Ass\rian antujintio«, who toiisideis the Assui nadiii ol 
Sennacherib’s annals, and the Assur- ikli-addan, who suececdcd that 
iiioiiaich, as being twoMistinct indiiiduals, he nlhims that these names 
designate the same person, thus making Ajiroiiadius and Asaiidiiiiiis 
ol the canon to be the same Ho is constaiitlv iliscoiering new words 
and new \alnes in the cuneiform chaiaetcis, and in this respect there is 
much to be added to Ins lornicr publications, and but little to be 
retracted Tie has also made a number of valuable distovcucs in 
Babvloiuan geogiapln, pailiculaily the identification of Sepharvaim or 
Sippara^ with lloisippa oi I3uis-i Nimiud His diggings at iJcleucia 
and Opis had been uiisncicsstul, but a line and very old ]<'g\j)ti,iJi lion m 
black maible has been discovered close to his own door in Bagdad 
Tlic'l’urkv have also turned uj) atNebi Yunus almost an t\acl lejire- 
aentation of this lion in bnm/e These diseovenes confiim the state- 
ment whuh he made in the early pait of last summer, ns to the con- 
c|ue»t of l<’,g>ptand vTlthiojiia by ^'.^al-h^ddon 'I'hc maible luiii lias 
apparently the J''gyptian name Slicsheiik on its breast, and the bioii/c 
one bcais ujion it the same epithet toi Esai-haddon, that ol king (or 
conqueror) of Musai and Kes (Egypt and yEtluopia), as is tonnd on. 
his '<gyptian tioyihies in the S W J^alaee at Nimrud IIis diseoveiu's 
111 ethnology show a Vide-sprcad pummval Scythirism, iind ho is 
diawmg up a ineiiioii on this subject lor jn^blication in the Society ’-I 
journal By the terms Scy tin jns,oi Si v tbs, he means races and lubes, 
speaking languages cogiiale with the Scvtiiic (oi so-cilled Mcdiiii) 
version of the Bisitun nisei ijition, which the Society it now jiuiili ig 
It is “idea Is, that all tiie Haniitc nations, Cush, Mi/iaim, A^'miiid, and 
Canaan, were Scytlis The Egyptians and Ciisliitcs, yieiliaps iLe Inst 
wave, mixed up the Semites The Canaanites in the time of Abiahaiii 
were all Scythians, except, peihaps, th/‘ Kadmointes, oi Easteins, w'lio 
were piobablv the oiiginal EhocniciaJ immigrants from the Peisian 
Gulf, wln^ eithei founded or occujncu Sidon aftcrvvaids ” A second 
Scythic wave took place in the time of Ahi.diam, when the J'’lamiles 
held Ikilcstincy altei being diiveii thither in the course ol a gieat 
national migration The Elamites arc called Nurpi m the insciiptinns, 
Olid were pell known to the Egyptians as ihc Xaamu, and the Hyc- 
S09 were a biaiich ot these Naaniii By Ihcir Scy tlnan^ncigbbou',s they 
were called Alar 't'he lillamite 11) c-sos were subsequently driven 
from Egvpli but continued to form the mpss ot the pojmlation of Sjiia 
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until gradually aiiniliil.itLd by tin' lews, I’hoeniciuns, Arab's, andotlu'is 
It will be difficult to got to the loot of this question, lor at the rom- 
nionccmcnt ot the Assjiian iiisciiptions the Scythsaml Semites s\ere 
so mi\ed iii Syria as to be uudistinguishable, but the Scjths wire the 
first settlers, and the Semites followed after a long intiisal 'Ihe 
Scytliic Cush wcu in ^tliiopia, Arabia, and Susiana, as wue also (lie 
Cepliciics, and hence the double myth icgaulmg ('eplieus and Mein- 
non The Nimrnd, the fust occupants ol Ualn Ionia, weie Ilamife 
Scyilis, who alterwards reined to tlie innnnbnns stietdniig from 
Sli<uu/or to Siisn They vie called Nimri in the insciiptions, aii^l tlie 
famous cit\ Shahri/or lelained the name of Nimiali almost to the tune 
of the Mohammedan conquest Of the Scythic Jlnquic of Niinrnd 
abundant confiimation liis been found tliat tlie prim, iwal cities weie nl 
to the south, Mrecli, being Aaika Accad, Akai, the capital of C'ascar 
(nearAVasit) and Calneli, Niffci If the h^|)otllesls that (he ])iiinitne 
clement of the hfgjptiari ind all the \fucan dialects is Scythu can he 
pro^cd, and all the llnniile iiafton is leferred to a Sejtliie l.imih, the 
ethiiogiapliic sclieme of the tenth cliaptei of' Ocncsis will he thus 
^ 1 1 ihod 


ALTENDIX HI 

S lAllIilT ((OMMrStOllAriMl) lliv lUHlsIOV 01 j'llr ILLtsrjIIOUS 
111 I U. ION Ol IV rsIN, IN CiriNV 
(S. e p.ig(‘ 70 H ) 

A stow ta/j/d coiiiiwiiiutalaiy Ikf' iU/fuuu)i oj Ik if/n\lnou\ in 

China tvilk a priJiK ( , untlfn hi/ hiiiy Tsinij, a pnist Jioai Iho Chuiih in 

(or dudij) 

'Dll* following tl nisl.it 1011 1)1 iis mil II k.ihli (aliltt, is exliiietid^ fioni an 
iiiti’H sting lillK hook ueintlv piihlisfusl, intitlid “Cliiistinntv ni ('hnii ” 
'till truislatioii his bun inadi, flora flu oiigiunl-by Di* iJridgiiiiiii, and 
']iuhlisli«.d 111 parallel lolunms, witfi Ihe original and a Latin ind f'^eiieli 
viji'sion — 

j “ >()w VLiilv, (lie iiiii li.ingc.ihly friu mil h i onilili, the el i ni.il Cause of 
laiisis, till f ir-sn nig .ini' pun 1 > spirit ii d,* t la iiivci (iidiiig ivml iiuoin- 
puliiiisilili iliing, who grasping tiu poll s in ate d tin nnivirsi, and hung 
nioie ixllIIi nt tlnn (In holy iim s, is the siqiremeh liononiable I his is oni 
niysteiioiis Ti iiii*\, the tine anil iti insl Lord Ji liovtih ' Jle, ditenmnmg, 
111 flu foinf of a iio^-.,* io 1st iblisli tin loin qiiirtirsof (he cai(h, rnovid 
the primcv d )Spnit, nid prodiuul all t'nngs visible and nnisiole Ihc 
dxik nt]),insewas ilimgi >, and hi iviii .vnd i nih wise inifolilid 'llii siin 
and moon ri v^olvi d, and dav and mglit began 

“ Ah ni ill! Intel t, liuiiig fiin'-lirjd tin iinivirse, He iruvted (he lirs( in. in , 
endowed hnn with gooilnoss ind inmigiidv , mil i onniiiiiidi d linn (o rule 
the world fiis ongmal nitiiu was entirely ]iuie and iinHulIiid, iiml Ins 
simple andunioiniptid hent w.is wholly liioi lioin inordin j.i disnas Hut 
at Kriglh Sitan, by i seicising di-simiilalioii, and bv throwing a gilded 
toviim*' ovii llial pure and iiiuoi nqiti d nal nre, took away upidy and 
griidne^s fioni tin nnlie ol good, and msmiiated evil and daikiitss in their 
stead* 

• “ 111 It i!., be ileteiiuuied (o ‘■iiie.ul out tlie t irth m tlic sliaifc vif a eross ” 

w» ^ . 
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“ Hence arose a iniilti]ili(.ity of sect**, following each oilier in ilosceuccos- 
sion, slnving to w cave tlieir legal nets , some siibsiit iit* d tin* cn nturo for tlio 
Crt“alor some const ilulcd being iw nothing, sinking all things in oblivion , 
and some, in older to gain telnit>, made pi avers and othrid sairifiei’s 
Others deecivcd luniiknid by a show of goodness AVitli wisdom and 
solicitude they 1 iboured hird , and then nnxutus mid c.ms wen niiKasnig 
They w eic be w dden d and obtained nothing Hiivteil and sconhtd, tlu'y 
writ lied HI ingiiish Tiny aci umulited darkness, and lost tlieir w a\ , ami, 
being imsgnidi d, llicv win irucovi rahly lost 

“ 'riuwiipon our Tiimt) sit njiart tlie illnstiiniis and ndomblc IVtessiali , 
wlio„ liMtig aside Ins tiue dignity, Ciiiiie into tin woild ns iniin Angels 
])ro( 1 iiiiicd the loyliil tidings I virgin give bulb to the liol^ cliild in 
Judea A bright star proclniiiiod the bappv evi'iit i’ersiaiis, seeing its 
brightness, cann with pu'sents Ifi fiilfillccl tin ainnnl laws, given by the 
tweiity-foiii holy oms* JIc ruled limilns mcl nilions with greil virliu 
He mstitiitid tlie new den trine ol the Tiirutv, jmie, s]iiiit.iiiil, and inc\- 
plicabli Like a potter, llo foinied good usigcs by the line lath lie 
established tin iiu'iisure ot the eight bound ini' f Jle piiigeil away the 
dross, and perfecti'd Ihe tint h lie opiiiid the g ilc ol the time constant 
yirtnis,+ riviahng lifi, and ih'stiojing death lie suspuided the blight 
sun, to breik open tin abodes ol darkness, and llnub} the wihs ol the 
devil vy»'rc irustiatcd lli put lu motion the ship oL meuy, to asecinl to 
tin minsions of light, and tlniiby succour was bioiiglit to conhued spnits 
“His mighty vvoik tliiis liiusliwl, at mid-day He asmidid to his tun 
islale Twinty-soyen hooks nnuimed JIc sit iorth oiigLiiil (oiiyirsniii 
for tin soul's dehviiJiicc, and He inslilutcd tlie baptism of w at ei and ot 
the HpiiV, to wash ,iw ly tlie yniiily ol life, and to clonnse mid jmrifv (tin 
heart) 

“ Taking the <ioss as a sign (his disciples) unite togethii the people of 
all ^cgiont without distinction 'liny beat the wood, hounding out tin 
yoite of bencyolciice iiiiel mercy In lyimgeli/ing the last, fliey taki the 
way ol life ind glorv ^I'liey piescrvi their heard loi outward i Hut liny 
shavo the crovvii of the hi ad, to mdii ilc the nbseiicc of pission They 
keep no slaves, but place upon mi eiin.ilily the high and low Tiny elo not 
lioarel goods and rnhes, but bestow tlnm on tin destitute Tlnv piutisi 
ubstiiiciicc, 111 older to Hiei ease their know hdgi Tiny watch, in order to 
mam /, 11111 ejuiet ami cireuiiis|ieetion Seweii times a elav they oiler prnses to' 
the great .nhaiitage of bejfh the living and the eh.iel Oiici'in siveii diys 
they have Divine setvice, in emlir to rle'anse their lie.nts, and to ii'gaiij 
their purity ' ' 

“The true and constant doe tunc is mysterious, and diJlJuilt to lie 
cliaractenizi’d Anxious to make it elcar and maiiifest, we can only naiiu it 
the IiTTSTKlous IfSinvCTiOX Kow without holy ones,' lehgion e innot 
bo propagated, nor without re-Iigion, tan holy tins liceoiiie e„reit Ihit 
when tlic two are united, the whole world will be eivilived and enlighteneel 
“ Li the reign of the eivil Kinpe'ror Tiiitsuiig, the illnstinms and holy 
enlarger (of the Tang dynasty), thi*n .was m .Judui ii mini of siipenoi 
virtue, e ailed Olopun, who, giuelcd by uie avinx' elonels, bearing (lie true 
Si'riptures, and observing llio laws of tbe winds, made Ins way tbrough 
dangers and diflieultics In the year ad 030, he arrived at Chang iigan 

t 

• “The ‘ holy ones,' denote the writers of the hooks of the Old Testament ’’ 
f “ The ‘eiKht boundaries 'are itiexphcable, soniereferMicin tothe beatitudes 
J “ The ‘three constant virtues’ may perhaps mean faith, hope, ind tli iritj ’’ 

« • 

‘ May not the allusion be to ihe eight writers of the caiionieal and inspired 
books of the <New rcstariieiit E d 
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(from J mica) The Emi)erorinatruotcil his Ulmistcr, Duke Tang Iliueiiling, 
to lake the impcriil scoptio, and go out to the western subuibs, ret cm the 
giRBt, mid coiidiut him into tlio p.iJ,uc "Jhe Sciiptiires vvert trunsljted m 
the iibr.iry ol the ]iulcice Tlie Kniin'roi in his ])riv<ilc .ipmltriiiit'., inndc 
inquiiy ngiidiTig tlic itligion, iiid liill> sitislied that it was coirett and 
ttue, he gave -petial coiniiiaiids loi its pioinulg.il inn 

“ 'I’he dot iiineiit, Ik ai mg date, Ohiiigkwau (the ingiiiiig st^lo of Tnitning) 
]2th jt-.ii, 7tli intmfh ( Viigust, a ii (>iU), inns tliiis — 

“‘Ktliginn IS without an inv.niiblo na >u' Siinls aie without any 
peiiiiniiiiil body Tn \iliati vtr ngioii tlie\ aie, lht\ gi\e instiii. linn, and 
puvattly siictoui the Ining multitudes Olopun, a mill nt gii it Mitiie, 
beltnigiug to the kingdom of JuiIli, bunging tin Siriptiiies and imagts 
fioin ill ir, has tonu nntl pre^entetl tlicin il oui t ipiliij On e\aminiiig the 
meaning of liis iiistnn litui, it is toiind to bo i>iite, ui>sliiitnis, nid sepaialo 
from tliL wmld On ob-.ei Miig its niigiii, it is sn n to li.m bttn iii'titiilid 
as I bat wliii h is essi iili d to manlviiiil Its I ingii igi is simple, its n asonmgs 
aro atliat liii, anri to tin* Immiii riii it is btiufitid As is iiglil, Util be 
]iiantii1gaLid tbiuiighoiit llie enipiu lad I bo ajipitipi i iIl lioaitl build a 
.Iiitleau thuitli in ibi iiglili mis and Imly stieit ol tin,* capital, and .qipoint 
the 1 1 to twt nl^ -mil pin sts ’ 

“Tilt power tj| Ihc illii'liimis Cbm djnisl\ h ivmg l.illt ii, tlu gieeiii.ii 
li,i\ing ast-indtd wistw ml, tlu uliginii ol the gieit d'aiig Imnlv bet mu 
n spit mil. Ill, and tlu illustuoiis spiut lunnd its wsy i.istwiid d'lu iiiiiuo 
pi i.itc ollu as Win iiistuulid to lake <i laithfiil liki iiiss of 1 lie tmpcioi, and 
jilict It oil till w ill ol the templi Thecikstial llgme shoiu in its hiiglit 
ciilouis, and its liistu iiruhatid llie illiisluons ]>oil ils 'I'hi siind 
liiieaiiii Ills spii id fcliidi all aioiind, .iiid ])a])etti.i1I^ illimiiiiati J thu 
indoi tiin ilisl legions 

“ ViioKlmg to tlu mips and molds of the westiin n.itioii', and tin 
histoiu's of tlu II 111 md W 1 1 dill I'liis, India IS boimcled on till' siAilli ify 
Ibi Cm il Si i oil tlu nuitb b> the Slin-pm Ilills , on I hi wistil slutilus 
towiiids till IliiwiM loiisis, iiid llie iigioiis o( llii iiimioi l.iN , niid on Ihi 
cist it is nuilvimiiiims with tlu l)c id Si .1 ol pti pi tual winds Tlu (.ouiitiy 
pioduiis (loth Hill IS piool igntis liii,alMlm th it ri'slmes liii, biigliL 
limii pi nls, and night shining guns 'ilufi md rohbai do iml east 
Till peo|de luivi joyaiul^Macc >iOiu but ilhishioiis’l iws plii.nl Nono 
but till' inliious an pl.ucd ii^ilie iiiagisli.it \ 'i'lic lounlii is e\ti iisijo, 
and ii’s hli i ituic and prodiu turns aic llouiisbmg '* 

“Till Fiiipiior Kaulsimg l.oiiound and pa pi liiiileil (llii immoiyor) 
Ills .iiiiistois lie suppoi teii Ahe liiilb Ibiy iiii hli iil i d, and built ibiiicbes 
111 .ill the ili]iailniails ol tlu eiiijnrc He iiiisod Olopun lo the i.ink ot 
high prii 't I ml inlion.d pioteili.r The liw spie-ad in c\ay dnistum 
U'lie weillh ol Hu Si ite w is boimdliss Cliuiclies hlled ill Hu citiis, and 
till laiiuhes wofe iiili, ilhist nous, and h.ijqiy , 

“ 111 the n 11 11 ) ( ')U, Hie (ollowvrs ol Ihidhii r used a pi isiLution, and 
aigiiid .ig.imsi the i istirii Cl .ri finiily 

“ At till' ( lost' of till \eiii II 711, •oine b ise si boliia laised ndii iili', and 
ill Sik.iu spiiatl lb Old slandaons ii^wits lint time weio ilml piusts, 
Loluin, Til till, Lien, .niil otlieis, bononi.ible d.' uiulimtsof lliusi limn tlio 
west, distinguislii d and i h i itcd in (liniailoi, who uiuLidly manitaincil the 
oiigiiial do( 1 1 Hies, and piinrdid thin subiirsiou » 

“ Jliiieii-tsuug, till most jiglitious (injuroi, coninuindt'd the kings, 
^Nmgkwoli and othas, lo go in pi r'on to Hu < hini h of KihiiU, l^uihl up 
thi .dials, It stun. Hic J illai limbers, aiid npLai the dihpid.ali il stones 
“ Ticiiy.ui, in the itmnuaKiiiumt ot lus ii igii, i i) 7 42, couiraindid his 
generiii, Ican-lili to I ike the porlr.nts ot Hie (ne oiered ones, and place 
thciii,i,tlic chuich, and also to pi-cKiit jnio hundred pieces of silk*, to gne 

3 
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eclat to tlie saint' Ihoiigli Uuir august persons aierciuote, thtirbowsand 
their swords ean be handled The hoiiis of the sun send toith then light , 
and the teh stud Msuges seem to be pic-int * 

“ 111 the thud \e.ii ot Tii'ii|i.iii’s leign, theie w is a ])ne'-t, TCilihoh from 
Judea, who, ob'iniiig llitstn, sought Kiioiiition , anil, si tknig the sun, 
enme to the hoiiouied one llis M i|esl> loinmimilid tin put sis, Loh.ni, 
Pii lim, and otlieiti, senn in nil, with the nnnuntlv iirtuoiis Jtihhoh, to 
pc rlorin J)iMiiL' serine III the linn I h ol Rising l'ihi]l\ 'I In n the 1 1 lesti.il 
wilting iippciirtd on the w alls <»( thcihnrth, inil tin iiiipciial in&trijitioiis 
u[)on the tablets Tlie piei loiis oni iiin ills shone InighlU 'llie nlnlgent 
i])iuds wcic diz/hiig The inttllignit iilitls Idled the wide i\pin'i, and 
then glory rose allot e the light ol the sun Tlit honiilmus gillsaieeom- 
jiarible to the lolly iiiountains of tlit eontli , theiitli liLiii \okiii es dct'iier 
than the eastern stas The iighlLOUs do only whit is light, iiid that 
winch 13 lit to he naiiied The holy ones can do all things, niul Ih d whnh 
they do is lit to he lonnneiiini itid' 

“ TJie Fmpeioi Siildsung, li inml and ilhisti ion*, in li\e de|)nliiii iits of 
the rmpiie, J>iiigwu, &.c , itbuilt the iliuitlicsot the ilhistiioiis icligion 
The uiignial bcmldi wne iniii istd, nid pnoiis loitiiin bigni (jicnt 
felicity dosi ended, mil (In iinpiii d ]iiliiiniin\ w is est.ildishi il 

“ Lhu civil and inai iial I'liipiioi J'litsungt inl ii gi d tin s n ii d dinn uns, 
and lultd without elloit t)a llu letniii ol liis natal il i\, la gave lelistial 
ineeiiae to celebiate the inei itoi ions disdsid liw (lovenniunt , and lie ilia- 
tnbuted pi 0V1310U3 ti 0111 till nn|Hiiil t ibh, in oidei to gm lionoui to those 
111 the clinielas ^\s luaviii eoidiisils gills, mil sluds boiinlii s on the 
living 80 the sovereign, c oiiipitheiidiiig light pinniplis, nihs llu world in 
equity 

“ t)ur hlmpcror Ivienchnng, holy, Diviin, civil, and inntial, nii'ingctl Ins 
form of OoTernment so <is to ahisi the wnktd, and ivall tin good Jlo 
nliioldiM tin dud svsicin, soastogivi gnat liistu to tin inipi u.il diiieea 
In (he vvoik of lenovalion, In midi known tin inv*tiins ol iia«on In his 
adoratiuiid ho fdt no shame ot hont In all lus duties he was great and 
good III vras pure, and imlnasseil, md forgiving lli ivtunlid .dironl Ins 
kindness, and reseiud all tiom (alaiintiis IjIv mg limit itndis in]oveil his 
favours [The Fmpcior says], ‘A\e stiive, to cullivati the gnat vnUii's, 
and to advanpc step h> step ’ 

Il the winds and tin rams < ome in their seismi, tho world will In' at 
rest, men will aet lightly, things will kceji in tin ir onhr, tin hvinVwill 
IniTe.illliiLin L', aiul thedi.id joy CVnisuhniig liti’s ri sjionsi s, and jiMMnnti d 
by Hineire feelings of regard, T, King, liav^ I'lidi iv own d to dhit tnese 
worthy cuds, — the great lunol.Ktors, ilnn I'vcelleni ics of (In kvvangluh 
Kmt-s/’, the tsieli In fn sin of the uoitli, and the yiii tun ihung-kicn have 
conferred on me rich robes J 

“ '^'lio kind and eouiteous priest Isaac, liiuiiig thoroiig<ely bliidiid his 

• “ These persondgps sie the lirst five emperors of the Tang elvn istv, Ilmen- 
tsiing’s jireilecesjois Tlieir poi traitsswcre so ntnnrnlily punted, ibat they 
seenied lo be present, their aiim, euiilil abiiost be bandied, and tbeir tureheads, or 
' lioiiis ol the sun,’ radiated then mteliij,cnLC ” 

■| “ raitsiing was the son ot K.iuutsii, the llaioun al Rescind of China, who 
bmigllt olT by rich presents ,in Intended invasion ot Cliina by tlie rmk^, and 
diverted the eoiiise ot that fierce nid barbiruiis rate fruiii Cbma iu I iinipe 
Tlie first act of laitsiing, on iscendnig the Ibroiie, vt as to istiblisb ^eliouls, md 
insliiute,, a system ol liter irv exainiiiatioiis lie caused an ediinin ol all the* 
Chinese classics to be collected, and buiioiirid llie ineinury ot Coik'iuius with 
splendid (erenioiiiis ” , ' * 

I “ '1 hese uthi ers arc not now known, but all of lliein seem |u be chaiiiberlaiiia 
and other palatial dignitaries ” • ^ 
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religion, eamo to Lhiiia fiom tlie titv’of tlie King’s pil.i/“e Uia sLiinro 
&ur[)H-< 9 L.(l tli.it of tliclliicc dynasties (t 1 i.it ii, the Ilia, Mliiiig, and Cliaii) , 
and lio wiii peril it ni till* aits Kroin tin first lie lahoiiicd at diiiit , and 
his mini nas iniollid in llie i<i\ il p.ti ilmn 

“ J lie Seen l.ir\, Diilii KvmiU- Ts/’ i, i used to loyilty from tlie inagdli n,y 
ol I' iiij aiig, lirst 111 Id mild ir\ eouiiii iiid iii tin noith Siilitsiiiig in idi’ liiiii 
Ins nltiiiil lid, 'ind tlmiigli i i 1 i iiiili. 1I.1111, ahi i\s l(i'|il him in tin. mildaiy 
eei Mio 111 n IS till lootli Old mil ol thepil.m, and the e 11 s and i*\es ot 
till iiiiiy 111 i^jstiiliutul Ins iiiiolimiiMit , nnt liung thiiiiiip d Inline 
\\ L'sli 1 11 gi'ins li olli 1 1 il to Ills imie-lj lli ilisjn r^i d, .mil ili'-pLiisi il mill 
goldiii nil" Kim 111* ri)>nii'il the iliuidiis, .nnl now hi iiilnged llm 
s< bools id the Liw 111 .iilouud .dl the Ml ml I'lliiiiis, ni.iUnig tiniu like 
till filing limn Iind ding (In siholiisot tlii> dliisjiions ii ligioii. In ilis- 
trihnti il dins Aniimllv hehild igmeiil n-si tnhli id llii’ >oinig ileigy 
fiom ulltln ihiirilie', nnl Ini (illi d ivs even isi d tli'iii ni piiii* iiidi‘li\ ding 
siivuis 'J’n the liniigri, nhoi inn' In linn, In' g.iii loo I, li> those slllli ling 
lioiti ( old, In g n I I lot III s , hi i III td the sii k, .uiil 1 ii'id them up , ind the 
deni In hiiind mil Uid down to iid 

“ '1 III iifiiKil mil 1 11 1 lo'ispi I f 'I ihsli.i mill hi iiu’orsntli llohli duds 
’iln winli 1 ohi d iind illn-.i 1 lolls s( ndi ids, h n mg si m (hosi iin n, ili sired to 
euit i nioiiniimd to i oiumeimiViiti thou good iiul illusU lous its The 
lllsi 1 iptloil li ads (lills 

‘“'Iln tine I.oi d is mthoid hignmmg, silent, suene, mil uiu li.ingi ihh 
lVissi.,sul ol init'Vi powei, lli 1 used tin intli, and si(upllii Inmns 
TJieduidid Piisoniimi ndothe woild 'J he li n Ic of s dv ilioii iv is bomnl- 
less '1 he smi aioso, .nid d II kin -s i\ Is nintinidiil 111 bote w diiiss lo the 
tiuth iln gloiimisiuil luii]>i. 1 01, m ii ison joining all tl\ it w is jiosKssid 

In lotiiiii kings, -i I/I il on tin 01 1 I'lon to rislme oidn llimii nnl i nth 
wiiiinliigid Ilk III igid niil illn-'li ioii> 11 ligioii \ isifi d mil ITiigd^n isl^, 

M liii h 1 1 nisi ded the >1 1 i|itim nnl hinlt 1 huii hi s 1 hi sbi|>|ol nuu>l 
w Is piepiiid till till liuiig nnl ll< de ul All hlissmgs spning into 
itisti 111 I , and dl mlniiis III II dpene 

“‘hiidsinig (iminiin 1 die woik ol his anieslors, ami iipaiied tile* 
temples 'Iln. 1 ’ d 1 i ol ( 'oin mil w is gii at li eiil 11 gi d (’hiii ihi s idled llie 
liiid, iiid (In lim dm 1 1 me M is i li 11 1 \ piinlnil Mast els of tin law win 
tin n apiiomted , tin inopl h \tl jiw and ti.iinimllitj, uitd lU things wi 11 Iree 
iiohi i.il midies .iiiil (imibli's • 

“ ‘ 11 met sling displned l)n me mhlligente, mid' i nit ii. did truth mil 
reiytinle 'ilie iinpinal tablets spn nl ihioid thin liistu 'I'ln iilestial 
widings weie’ gloijoiis I hi' .nigiist iloimins Vue iliaiU dclined 'I he 
iiiliiibit<nits pud high lesjnit (otliiii som n igu All things wen glorious 
and tiainpiil, and lyidei liis uispiii s the peopli wcii piosporoiis 

‘“Siildsuiig n stolid leli'stiil n ison On it w is h,is dignity ns he rode 
in r .1 de Ills fpli inlooi sliisn .ibovc tin hiigidncss of the moon Ifafipy 
winds hwipt till night l.lmtj usitid the mgnst imiiaiuiis The 
.mtimmil vii]ioiUs ci I'l'd foi eiei J’l inijnillit) rugin'd, and the edii>iic 
ineieised ’ 

“‘rntsiing w IS (Intdid met jii-t, ,in i n tuc ai 1 ending nritli Ik iven and 
r.artli Tie his In stow minis lile w is sust nind, .nnl gieat adi nit igi ueeiiied 
to ill W'dli line Use lie imdi lli inkollei mgs, .ind ihspi nsi il e liil itv lU Ills 
beiiei oh nee JJijgldiiess i mie iiom thi ealley ol the sun, nftd the vulod 
moon ippt ired in a/uie lijiO' 

, Iviini liiiiig w is imiinid iji dl Ihiugs, and iiiltiaitid hi igldi vutiies 
dlls imiti i digiiity sou id ovei dl 'i.is, and hismild sirinit> ovr r nil linds 
His light, ciiiie to Inmiaii d, irk ness , and in Ins miiror the colour ol things 
(that IS, their moral quality) w is ledlmtid T'lnouglnmt the nniv^rsc, hglit 
of lifr,r.fa3 diJl'iibed. All nations took example [from the limperorl 
^ 8 K 
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“‘The true doctrine is giont, and nlJ-proralcnt and pervading Hard it 
IB to name the Word, to unfold his ThriHJ One The sovereign can .wt, his 
ministers commemorate Erect the splendid inoimnient ' PriUBe the grciit 
and happy'' 

“Erected (ad 781) the setond year of Kienchiing f the ninth I'mpcroi ] 
of thi great T mg dynast j, m th* first month, and tlic scvcntli day 'I’he 
pne&t Niiigshu (King Tsiiig'’) bung special Iniv lord, and pieadier to those 
of the illustrious n ligion throughout tin rtligioiis ol the East 

“ IV'ntlcu by Lu Siu-pcn, Court C'ouni illor, formiyly holding high 
military command in Tmchan 

•“ Tins msciiption was ivrittcn on a stone slab, tm fiet long and tivo leit 
broad, a cross was w iilptiired upon i(, nitb n legend, in iliiiiiiters pjiilly 
foreign and partly natipnal 

“This antique stoiu, being raised ^ order of the aiithoiilies, wis 
deposited as a inonumint in a temple ot idols The maiul inns littL I iniied 
that by placing this iuscn|iiioii under the s-ifiguard ol tlieii gods, it should 
one day rendtr ti stiiuony to the Gos^vd ” 


CIIJNI.SK OATHS 

The Judge of the Comtof Justice <il Vic toiia, FTong-Kong, jicrplcxcd 
to find a remedy loi the habitual peijiirv committed by (llimese \mI- 
nosses, directed the llegistiai to apyily to Mi IiiU rpietei Cildwell, loi 
the benefit of his e\peiicnce on the subject, Mi Caldnell tlius ii plied, 
in thi following Icttci — 

“ / ictoiia, liOfh J)t mnlJi ) , IS.il 

«“ Sit^ — I liaie the honoui to acknowledge the icieipl of yoiu leller, 
informing me that tlie lloiiouiablc the Chief Justice lias desiiod that 
sill Chinese witnesses shall be sw'oiii in such <i manner as 1 shall coii- 
si.der binding upon tboii consciences 1 beg in leply lo ollei a few 
remarks for the infoimation of his llononi 

“ r think that cutting olf a cock’s head would be tlie lorm of n.itli 
likely to elicit the greatest amount ol tiulh fioin a Chinitnan , but — 

1 Tills oath, to be administcicd in amannoi at ill binding, mhst 
he taken before tliespation idol ot the sweaici, but Chinese have 
different idols, and those idols aie feaied most wliitliaic suppose!^ to 
be able to puiiisii most , rlieiefon, an oath beloie one idol would not 
be so much dicaded as an oatli before anotlicr idol 

“2 'I he Chinese li.ne no beiiet in a God oi figure stale, .is we 
undersbind them, .therefoie, it would be a siiperslitioiis and not a 
religious fear which would restrain them * Most of thflm bclicAc m 
idols possessing powers supciior to men, and belieie that after deatli 
they will inhabit the bodies ol brutes oi of othei men 

“ 3 The idols they invoke are not all consideied to hate vice, 
inasmuch as pirat68 constantly invoke their assistance in then pii.atical* 
expeditions 

“ 4 Lying in the ahstnict is not considered a sin among Chinese 
If a prosecutor believe the defcnddiit to be gmlty, he will swear to any 
false collateral facts which he may considei 'necossaiy to piovc the ^ 
guilt, and he will not scruple to cut off a cock's he.id for this,])iirpose 
“ 5 J’he fear of the oath is inoic to be, attuliiilAl to a sujitfsU turns 
dread of some consequences atlendant on the act itself in this woild 
than to any tear ot punishment ni the' woild to coii^e I do noK*bink 
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they have any fear of punishment in a future state , they may think 
that they will be unfortunate heie 

“ 6 This superstitious feai of pei forming the act would probably 
deter most respectable Chinese fiom taking the oath in small matters 
Foi the reioiciy of a small debt oi the ])UMishmcnt of a small crime, 
such jieisons would not take an oath Thus small debtors and small 
ciiimnals would escape, some riiinamen, perhaps, would not be 
AMlling to take the oath under anj circumstances 

" I think ujion the w'hole circumstances, it would he better to 
abolish luditial oaths altogetlicr, particularly as it is a custom foreign 
to the ideas of (^hinamcn, who iie^n to my knowledge take oaths in 
their own comts of law T believe that generally, il it were explained 
to the witness hefoie gniiig his Icstiinonv that he would be severely 
punished if he staled lliat to lie tiiio whieli was false, or that he had 
seen tliaf which he did not see, tins A\mild he as effectual a pre- 
sentne of lying, as the admiiiistiatiou of any oath whateiei 'I’ho 
liar of inimediafc punishment would he a iiiiich grealei deteiient than 
the feai of fiiUiic inisloiliinc, or the leproiches of conscience — the 
conscieiiLcs of Cliiiiese being leiniikabh coiiiipt 

“ I lia\e the lionoui to bo, Sii, join most obedient ser\ant, 

“ 1) K Caidwlll 

“ JMc) t Dundas Cay, JJurj , Reyibtiai , Sup) erne Cowt" 


AITENDTX IV. 

(*S'<c' page 738 ) 

TURKISH rOLYtJAMY 

‘‘ I A,M>T some lime ago to Aisita very old and \cnenible Miifti, a 
soil ol Holuiminedan bishop, who enjojs the ■public esteem and 
rcspei t 1 found him, indeed, a line and jileasiiig old man, rather 
bent down fiom age, but smiling buiietolentlv, aiici talking atlabJy to 
alh, Ins tine, tran^'paienl blue eyes, his white flowing beard, his large 
siiow-wliite turban, Ins schilet lohe, all w’ere imposing, and 1 felt 
inclined to like tlie old gentleman who had no superstition in his 
religion, ind aekyiowledgcd, with peileet simplicity and good temper, 
that he di<l not follow the iigid iiijiiiictimis of the Kama/aii (Moliam- 
medaii heiitj, Imt deerncAl it as well to gue a little money to the 
poor, and to eat whatcyer his exhausted nature required When [ 
fiist entered Ins chaw mg loom, 1 s^yv a little girl of about six or seven 
years standing by his side, and leaning against him in a very familiar 
way I thought at fust il was his giand-daugbtcr, but knowing the 
])eculiarities ot my Kastciii host, I said, as candidly as I could, ‘Is 
that your daughtei, hii''’ ‘Yes, it is,’ lie replied, ‘ rjiid this boy 
(pointing to a baby iiist entering the room) is my son, and I have a 
still younger one’ ‘ Ah,’ said I, 'lam sure you yvill have many’ 
'Many'' luternipterl the old man, shaking with laiiglitci , ‘so many, 
tliat I don’t know the numVer’ Then one of his followers, a sort of 
body-guard, took up the thread of general conversation, adding, with 
a hctity laugh, ‘ Qh, he has children, ey cry where , here, at Stamboul, 
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at Bagilail, at Angnia, at Damascus, at Alc])])o, in cveiy town, in 
cicij Milage of A^n \Iinoi anti Clnm Somet lines they come to sec 
him, 01 seiitl him a gieeliiig, 1ml il they don't iiitoim him tlioj arc of 
his own blood, it is imiios'^ilile foi him to know it, they are so many ’ 

‘ But so inaiiv clnklien must hicc many niollicis ‘Oh, dcai, yes,’ 
answt led till' old saint, ‘ m‘i\ mam la't me see, — Tfassan, helii me 
to lirid it out,’ and the two began to look at the teihiig, as one docs 
when imincised in ah''fiact and coinjilicatcd calculations ‘ l’i\e, si\, 
eight, les, J think 1 li.id eight wncs’ ‘All at once ” csclaimed I 
‘ 7jo, no, only si\, the nthei two ihed befoic 1 took tho two last But 
all my cliildion don’t come iioiii iiiv i iglil wives God blessed my 
house, and each ono^who entered it added at least one to the list ot 
my children ’ I went on iii({iiiinig aftei the picsenl slate ot his 
faiiiih ‘ At this momi nt,’ said he, ‘ 1 ln\c onl\ one wile le-It, and 'he 
IS latlicr old ” ‘ Itow old ‘ 'I'liiily peihajis, oi thiit\-lne ’ ('Ihe old 

man was eighty oi ninety ) ‘Is she handsome ‘ She was, hut it is 
gone’ ‘ ])o sou tliink of 1. iking .mothei ■*’ ‘ T d.iie •'at 1 sli.ill 
Wliat can I do ^ Aft last hen is two teais old ' I had an ojipoitiimty 
ne\t da\ of seeing tlie wile ot Miiftr, tin old wife ot thii(\ \eais of the 
young husband of eiglilt She was leallt a splendid Asiatic, loo 
round, too fat, too hc.iyy, and too much jiainteil tor our notions ot 
female elegance and bcautt , hnt such as she was, she seemed much 
too loteh foi hei loid ’ — Chtisl'tu 'Iinul-ic (It Lftfas 

of an little 

I 

iLiUiisii lull MIA Is 

*Alan{ iieli Tuikish ladies (sa\s a rc'tent wiitei on 'I iiikey) caii\ on 
a tiadc foi which we hate no name 'Hut kec'p what mat hi called 
iiiiisciies ot w iM s and mothcis, and find holh ple.i'-iitc and jnoliL in 
' tiaimng then t oung /noli c/i'c s to the duties of m niit d lile 'riieii agi llt^ 
go about collettiiig the i iw'iiiali iial ot thin iiiaiiiilaelmes, piikiiig up 
oijihans, foimdliiigSj, cn the ehihlitii ol pom paieiil., loi in tin 1 ast 
thcie IS no iirejiidice ot hnth .ind the ltd\ is disiingnishi d fimn hv i 
RciAant oiilt by edue^^tion oi wc dih Tlii t.isk ol luutiing i-, hs no 
means dillieult Theie is no ])ic)udice against pu'iieis ohiaiiied by 
thc-e means On the eontuiii, iiiaiit Tiiiks puni (himsi's hioiigiil 
U|) in this wat — perhaps, hecausi the\ aie wilhmi' the nieniiihi nice of 
lelatioiis — cspiciallt when thet come fioin the abode ol a Miiiistei oi 
olhei gieat fiiiu tioiiai \ The wile of Ueschid Taslia — who, by the 
tt.iy, IS no I’oltgaiiilsl- has geneiallt soine/oitt tonne* ciealuies to 
di'-pose of, and iinds no dilhculit in getting iid ol them The di'm ind 
IS always ccpial to the siip])l) I'hointliis tliss, and tioinlhe Geoigian 
slate-maikct, most of the coiisnit-, rtf jieisoiis high in i.ink aic taken 
Such die the miitluis ol the Suhliiiu. Poile, ay, and all ol the Sultans- 
that hate etcr leigiicd on the shoies ol the l)os])lmiiis , foi the Sultan 
does not, m those simple coinitues, citliei beg the liand of the 
princess he htis netcr seen, or, mutating a coiimion man, choose a wife 
among the coquettes of a ball-iocnn * 
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APPENDIX V 

(Sii i»jgc 759 ) 

TUI-: vniLONorTiERs 

“ 1 Tin luiist jiicii'iit hool of |)liil(>so|)liv \\t(s (hat founded bj TIiai("j, 
oil) u i , mill ((.iniLil (111 loiui I'lialiM 13 cikbiati I foi lii« knowledge both 
111 gtoiiiLli> mil i^lioiioiiu 111 "* iiiel iiili\'ii 111 doLliiiios nu but iiiijiir- 
fcclb known lie (ang’il (be biliil ol ,i Eif-t C'ui''ej and jn oMiiulmg 
Proiidi'iii I , but MnniO'cd till ])iunit\ to luiinati (hi uiiimI'L', iis (lie *10111 
dois the bod^ I.I11 nun il doiliiius o( (be loiiii Mbool will jiiire and 
rational '1 lu mix-t oiiimiiil o( tlu diM ijiles of 'l''«iliN wm \iL.iMtiiaiid< r 
and All IX igoi ii 

“ 11 Soon altei (Ik Innu, iiok tin l( dim •'til,'* toiiudid l)\ i’vlbanoi n, 
who w H lioi n nbiiiit 'iSli 11 1 lit i-i sujipoM d jo ba\i di iiiid iiinib ot bis 
kiiowlidge hoin md In bid, liki (In Jg\]itini jiiiist'-, .1 iiiiblii' 

d'Kjinii !oi till ]Hii|iti md 1 |iii\ iti -I'liiii foi liN di'-ii|il('‘ (In liiiimr 
n gold "idiiiiol nioi il', tlu litlii |iroliddv nnmti Iligilili iii>ster> Ills 
iiol ions ol (In l)i\Miil\ wilt d,iii (o tlio-i of '1 b ill s , lint 111 bi In II d 111 (be 
(tiiii’ti of (hi uiiiMi'i, nid d ' I o I M‘-lnii I 1111111111 Duti lit taught tlu 
ti insiiiigntion of t III soul llnougb dit'.i u nt liotlii * Ills di-i niK s li\i d iii 
loiiniioii, lliiv tdi'tiiiuil ugoioiisli (10111 the llisb oi aiiiinal» tluilnld 
niusii III liigli islnnitioii, iis a loimlni of (lie j.assions I’^'tlmgoi aa 
111 lull d tin I 11 lb to bn a s|ibiii, tin |ibiin>t‘' to In iiib.ibilid, and llii ti\ed 
hlais (o III (In suns mil mitus o( olliii Mstnns llis nios( niiiiiiiit 
iolliiwiis wiu J< iii]ii dm l< I (ticbaiiiius, Oiilbis laiuiiius, 'iiniiniis, 
Aiilnl IS 

‘‘ 5 '111! Ibitn tut w IS loni'didbi .\iMO))baius, nliont 'lOl^n i ^Its 
cluif su|i|ioiUis will I’aiiiu links, /i no, mtl lainipiius, rili/uis of I'ilea 
'Ilii iiii'l i|i|iisii d iiiiluins ol tills silt will idti'ily imintilbgihle 'iliey 
iiniiil uni d, (lilt tilings li ul iieitlnt iHgimiitig, ind, nor iiij iliiiigi , and 

tbit ill till I li ingi s> wi |tiiiim i iii mu ow 11 si usi s 

“'I 1 111 ^m 1 nil SI bool uo'i liiiin Ihi loini Smriti’sdnil tO] BO, 
tbi'wisist, till ino '1 \ iitniins o( Ilii (iriiks Hi c\|'loilt d^ tin fnlik login 
ol till ^opblsls, wliiili tiiiis|,tid ol 1 s, I ol giiiii il iignmiiits apjilnnbln to 
all'iiiimiii ol i|\ns 1 ious, iiid wbu li tlui loiibl, witli in npiu arniB c of 
pi nisiiiilili , iiiiintmi iillui snk ot iin piojiosifion His ruiils ]os>t all 
(!idil at iilnloMiplii Is, bid. bid nillnniiii touioiuri tin ikslrni tnni of tbo 
111 III who li 111 i\pntid till 111 Tlin dm ti inns Ilf Soiiidis 1111 to bt Inanied 
fioiii I’lato and \iiio|ilioii ITn (aiiglit tin biliif of a First (’nisi, wbosti 
111 mini nil is i iiil d to Ins powii, (In (na(oi and 1 nlnr of tlin uiiim rsi lln 
iiimb did tl^ 11101 il ig I't I 111 null, (In ininioi tab!} of tin soul, and n tiituro 
state ol iiwaid and pniuslniiint lln i\]iloiliil Liu i’olvtliiislii su]HTsti- 
tiDiis of Ins loniilii, and (luiiu bni uno tlin vnlinf ol an auusalioii oi 
imjni 1 V , 

“ 5 'I In mninbfi of So. 1 dis w is siini issfidli udliiatid by llii C\ronaie 
Sint, but was ]in'bi il till liiigtliol i\(ii\a"anii bj tlfi ('\iiiis \ ntui, in 
till’ll o]iini()ii, loiisistid in iiimiiiuing ill (In coiim nu nu s ol lili lluy 
ilotlind tlinui'ilMs in i.igs, si, p( and uti 111 tlu slinils, 01 wandnrul about 
tbnloulll^^ wilb a st u k and .1 kiiajisuk 'ibn iiinikniiicil till knowlidgi. as 
usibss Hut as'0(ii*(d unpndiiui with ignoiuniL, and indidgid tliirn- 
ilvcs m sinnilit^ iiiiil iiuiiliVe without iisti iiiit • 

* "bo lalltd from tin lou'iitri in whirb Pjtliigoias took up bis abode II 
was in tlu cit} of ( roton 1, a town of Magna Oixcia, or Campania, that he 
esAbfished Ins fairoiis school of philosopbj " 
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“0 The Mcgarcaii seet was the happy invciilor of logienl B 3 llof;i<)in, or 
the H 1 1 of cjiiibhliiii' 

“7 The \LailLmic «lcI had 1‘lulo foi itti foiiiuler , a pliiloMjplui whoso 
doftrnic-* iune liad a iiioie iNteiwui unpin oier Ihi minds ot manliiiid tlian 
those of nnv olhir aiuoiin the aiiiuiils Vliilo liad the most snhlnni. idtia 
ot the ])niiiit\ inid lus atli duties, diami, probaliU, fiom Jhhnvv soinces 
dining his sojoniiiuieiit nnongttu I'huiiiiiaus He taught lliat tin- hniiiaii 
BOiil MHs a]inition of the DiMiiiii, mid tint tins nUi.inti with the l-'liinal 
Miiul might be mijiroied into iitnal iiiUKoiirse with the Snprtiiu Ihiiig, 
by abstr.icliiig tlio soul honi all tin (oiiiiplions d diiins lioin llie bodj , a 
docl^nne liigbly cneouraging to iiituoii-, ixirhon, and iitaih alln d to Duine 
tnit b 

“ 8 The Platonic iibilosoplij found its iliuf opponents in four iiniarkablo 
Silts, the Pin]iitctie, the Siiiilii, tin Stoic, and the Lpieiiu.m 

“9 Aiistolle, till foundir ol thi Piiipitilii siif, was tin tiitoi of 
Aliiaiidcr the Gi eat, iiid istahlishid ]iis sihool ni tin Lyi lum at Atlii ns , 
a philosoidiei , whosi timts h ivc found iiion /ealoiis paitisaiis, and moio 
rnnoions oppoinnts, than thoS« of any olhii Ills nu I iphysn s, lionv the 
siiitcntious bn vity- of kis i\])nssion, me ixtr mily obsiine, and ban gi\in 
vi«c to miinbeiliss eoniiin ntaiiis Tin bis| andysis ol bis logii is giyiii by 
111 Hiid, and in Lord Kami's Skililus of tlie Ilisfoiy ol INI in Ills 
pliysK al woiks au the n suit ot gii it obseiy ilion sud leiiuaiiitfiiiee yyitli 
iiatuie, and lus ( iitu al yyiitings, as bis Poi I us and Art ol Kliitorii, displiy 
both lasti and ludgnienl It is tin 1 itlir works tbit williyii lontimii to 
bi most valued Tlie peculiar pas'ion of kristotlo w is tint of ilas«ilying, 
aiiangmg, and Loiiibmiiig till ob|L(fsollns knowhdgi, so ,is to n diici ill in 
a fi yy piiiitiplis, adangiious piopiiisitj in pliilo«i>pb\, and npiessiyc of 
iniproyiiiunt in sen in i 

“10 111! Siiptiiil soft yyas foniuleil bj PjitIio Tliry foimed no 

sysKnis (A lluii own, but einkayouiid to wiakiii tin toinnlition ol lliosi ot 
nil olliCrs They iinnliatcd niiuiisal donh1 as the only tun yyisdoni 
Time yy-is, intluii npiiiuui, no < ssi niial dilh u in i iHlwiinyni .nnlynlue, 
fsitbii than a huiiini loiiijiut li.nl disi i mnii lU d linni 'haininilldy ol 
mind they supposed to In tlu s| ite ol the giiatisl liijijimess, and tins yy ys 
to be ,nl1 niu (1 by disoliity nidilKiyiuy to ill dogmas or opinions 

“11 'J’lii Stmts, I Instulloyyeis ol no, piO|iosing to llii nisi ly es tin s.niie 
end, ^ 1 iaiu]yiilhl 3 of niiiid, look a iiobki piUi to iiiiyi at it Huy 
eiidiivonicd to raisi lluinsiUis iibo\i all tin pissimis and lutings* of 
huni.niiity 'liny bi In y i d .dl ii d nu , and God hiiiisi II, tin soul ol llii iiii^ 
viise, to be regiil.itcd by fixuUiiid iniinnl ibh li\ys 'I In Iiinnaii soul In nig 
npoitionyil the Diyinity, in.in yannot loinplam ol bung .n Uialed by that 
iHiissity yyini li lutintis tin IJiyiiiitv hiTiisilf llu pains ^md liii- pKasiiri s 
are dth iiiiiiu d b^ tin sann layys yylinb diloriniiie Ins ivisUnet \irfiio 
lonsi-fs in ai 1 ommodffliiig the disposition ol tlw- iniiul to tile immnf ible 
laws ol ii.iture, vice in ojiposing tbo'i I-iws, yiee, I Inn tort, is lolly, and 
virtue the only true wisiloni 

“12 Lpuiirus taught that man’s (.iiprenu happiness eonsisttd in plca- 
HUit lie liiinself liunti J tin turn, so .is to make it naan only tlu pi nine 
of yirtuc JJut il jiliasuieisalloyyed to Im tin object, cyi ty man yyill diayv it 
from those sourtes wlinh he finds t.uilxst supply it It might hivi bien 
the pltiWirt of JllpKiiiiis to he iliistc and tunpu.itc Wc aic told it yyas 
fio , hut others Itud tin u plcisurt in iiittnijuraiici and liiMiiy, .mil such 
yy.as tlic tastt ol Ins jn iiitipal lolloyyyrs JCpn nnis luld that tin Duly yy.is 
indilTtnnt toiill tin in lions of man Tiny tliiiilou li.nl no otiu i uvinsiUor 
than tluii oyyn constitncc, and no othci giiidi |han the iTiBtiiutiyc disiic of 
lliur own happiness 

“ 13 The Greek plulosopliy, on tjie yvtiolc, utTords little else 
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picluio of the nnhccility and capnfo of the hiimnn mind Its tcaeliers, 
instead of experiment and observ.ition, satisfied themselves with con- 
structing theories , mid these, wanting fail for their basis, hn\e only aoned 
to pirplix tlie uiideiatniidiiig, and rcl.ml t quallj the advanciniint of sound 
morality and (he progress of ustlul knowledge ”* 
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iniind’x Hall, Oxford 
Rev Eilw.inl Hoare, M A 
Rev E Hollond, M A 
W Long, Esq 
Ri'v AV Nuin 
Sir Jolm Dc.iii Paul, Bart 
J P Plumptre, Esq 
.1 S Riy nobis, Esi|* 

Abel Smith, b’sq 

Rlv llinry Tity, AIA* 

llev \\ Cams Wilson, M A 


Abridged from 1 ytler s “ Elements of General llistuiy 
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Committee of jManaflemenf. 

Clistrman.— THE right noN the earl of siiaftesbi7RY. 


The Slost Noble the IMnrqiiis of 
Jllandford, M P 

The Riglil J(on Hio Eail of AVahlc- 
gi ^^c, R \ , G U 

The Right Iloa the Earl of Har- 
row by 

Tlu’ Rigid lion Lord 0.11(1101710 

The Hon Aithiir Eiimaiid, M i‘ 

Tlic Hon nnd Ko\ H Moii( igu 
Villiers, C’nnou Residonliai^ ot St 
Paul’s 

Sir W I* .irqulnr, Il.irt 
K C L !Rc.\nn, Esq 


Rev R Burgess, B D , Prebendary 
of St P.iul’s 
A Oi.iwford, Esq , IT H 
Km W Goodi, HA, FAS 
A il.ild me, Fsq 
(t A J1 imiUon, Esq , "M P 
W I oiig, Esq 
Ivin E 1 1 olloiid 
Ken H' >. 11 cii 
Sir John l)i 111 Piiil, Bait 
J P Pluin|i(ii, Fsq 
J S Jtiyiiolds, Esq 


CTirnsutrir — Sin M'eLrin FauqijIimi, Beur 


^fCirtaiy- 'hir Rrv ('tivijusPj S\\a\m-, B A 
STiBiStants^rrrctnni — RicKAiiTi I'Iaion, Esq 


(DflEtcrru, Jrttautcca, airt College CouuciP at iftAalta. 

^3tairt|ial 

(Vae int ) 

, uutpiil 

'Jlie Rev Regiiiild Guy Bi^an, M A 

5JCfllr>jHrt£trr 

flhe Rin Heuij C'air, -M A 

3£lrBilirnt ^^BiatanLjMiiBterB 

Re\ H W O Fhtehei, 

BA 

^Rin H Seddnll 
Unnh^h I Eiv 1 I DiiiKati 

J M K.iloiiiires,lrom Athens 


Cla^si/ \ 
nnd 


Fnnch — M lli'iiiiy, fioin P.iiis 
(Jennan — M Stem 
Ilahnn Sigiioi H Bologiiiiu 
Arafm — C Aiilono Saok.il, fioin 
Hi ])|)o 

Tuilii'ih — (Ihe vdC.iiK} to be filled 
up) 

Jhnn UK/ — M Stem 
! Snir/IJIr/ — IM Stem 
I Pupil Tiaihei ■ — M Coqiulle, fiom 
I Pans ^ 

* Piilliiv / — Sergeant Bin ton 


^pljncfcian to lljf CaUffle— Hu CKeiv^n 
JCalJs giuTicr lutenRcnt — M iw .Pau k t 


I’KOSPECTUS OF Tilt INSTITUTION 

onAiriTOus AnsirsmoN o* obiimai.s — uums of LDurvnoN for 

FAAlNf. riPIIb — I’KIMl.KilS 01 DO.NOR'3 — tOLRiil OF SlUDIlS, 

1 rc , 1 I c 

1 The Institution coinpiises — 1 A sohowl for bojs, 2 A college 
lor the instruction of adults in literature and stionce, '«r 111 tlieoTiigy 

* flip College Poiinnl consists of the Puneip.il, \ ice-Prmeipal, .md Ileail- 
Masler • s. 
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‘2 No pupil IS adniillrtl into the school under eight, noi into the 
college undci hflceii ccais of age, not pcniiittcd to leiiiain in the 
foimer aften se\ciitecii, cxccjit iindei <!pcfi.il ciicmnslaiici s 

tJ Adiuissioii mil he giaiifcd foi hoaid and ediu .itioii, /;cc «/ 
espi use, _iii the sdiool oi collect' to one hiiiidied pii|nls, iiaticcs {Imf/i 
hi/ hii/h iniil ptrit'iifrii/t) of any of the following eoiiiitries, m? 
Tiiikec , Greece, Asia Minoi, S\iia, Aiahia, IVisia, tlie 1 ist Indie':, 
{'liiiia, Eg\]it, and oilier jiaitsol Atiua Such ])U])iis to he nominaled 
1)\ the I'veeulne {'oiiiicil on s.itisfac loi \ lestiiiiom lii'ing fiiinislied of 
till'll sU|)iiioi intelligence and good nun als I'l.ich doiioi of 100/, has 

the piiiiUge of noniin.iting one siiih pupil, on his ipialifieations lieing 
ap])io\(d ol lij the Kxecntiic C’ouiitil The l hi i Oiiental pupils aic 
to 1 k tinnud as iiiissionaiits, sdioolmasteis, ^scii])tuiL'-ie.idi is, iiitei- 
iiieicis, Xc , mth the mom ol piosidnig onr iiiissioniiii societies mih ,1 
huge hoilj ol M dl-cjualilit d nm'im \C.l\ls, las anil elciical, loi wliiih 
theie IS i most uigeiil ileinaiid in the hast at the ])icsent tune 

I I ach donoi of 100/ has the j)ii\ihge of iioiniinting a 1 iiropean 
mission iri , oi an Oiitnlal eeelesnsiit, oi theological stiuleiil, lot 
gi itiutni's in.iinlonaiice and instiuclion in tlieologx and the Oi lent il 
languages loi two leais 

o 'Jiinisloi hoaid and education in the ‘ eliool, foi lio\s under the 
age ol cleten, J.'i/ a-j<\.i, and ahene that age, l!)l , and m the eolhge, 
00/ Non-icsident students ait adimllctl to attend all the classes 
foi 10/ a-seai 

6 A\ lieu two or mote' hiothcis shall he lerenmg thoir odueation in 
the [nsjitutimi at tlie same time, an ahale’inent ol ten jiei eciTt will be 
allow! (1 on the teinis of education 

7 hath (lonoi of 100/ Ins the piiMlc'ge for life of iiomSiatii g one 

hm, uiulei tin .ige of clesen, foi hoaid and odneation in tlu sc'hool at 
00/ ])ei aniiuui, oi abon that age, at lU/ pei aiiiiuni , oi one pupil loi 
ho 11(1 .iiid (diiiatioii 111 the college it ol)/ jici aiinuni , ,iii(i (',sdi 
donoi of ‘200/ IS (iitiihd to tlie iioiiiiiMition of tliiee pnpiy> in the 
sdiool Ol college, on the alioee-inc iilioneil terms , oi, if this jiinilegc 
he not I’xeiciscd * ‘ 

, S Donois to tlie liiiildiiig fund shall he entitled, also, to llie^ibosc- 
mcnlionid ]»iiMli';es, wlien ihc ii don.itnms ,u'e madi up to 100/ 

0 Donations of lOtJ/ iiid n|)waids in.i\ he ])iid in lour je.irly 
instilments ot ‘25/ eidi 'I'he pimleges mentioned in daiisesT .iiid S, 
In eonimi nee on jiaMiunt ot thi l.is( instalment 

10 '1 lit oh^gii ai studeoits belonging to ant <>l the I'.islein C'lii isliaii 
Glum ill s, .111 adiiuitnl loi lioaid and ednealion in tin school oi college 
at 2 5/ pel inniim 

II die sons of I’t it, slant diajdims and mission ii les selfhd in tlie 
coiiutiKs contigiions ‘o the ileditei lane in, aie admitted into the 
sehool 1(11 ‘20/ a-ce ii, ind into the eollige (in .10/ a teai 

12 Tile' emiise ot ideieilion iii tlie sehool includes leligious and 
moril nistnielion, aceoiding to the piineiiiL's of the liihle , insliiidion 
111 the 1 nglisli, T,aliii, Gieek, Geiiuan, h'lOiieli, Ualiaiv Modorn (Jiiek, 
Ai line, 1 uikisli, aipl Aiiiieiuin languages, widiiig, antlimc tic , book- 
keeping, and lineal di nurig, geogiaph\, bistort, .mil nio'Jein sciciiee, 
tiic.cAjiiicnls (d^matheinatic s, iiituial histoij, hutaiiy, and eliemisLiy 
],i The couiso of cdbeation in ih" eollege ineliides iiisliuclion in 
thcjology and moiiil pliilospphy , the Datni and Greek, classics and 
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Hebrew; the Hiigbsh, German, Frcneli, Italian, and Onentnl lan- 
guages and liteiaUiie, liistmj, jiohlical ceonnm\, mathematics, natuial 
philosophy, and astrononij The art of teaching foims also an 
impoi taut branch of study 

14 All pupils arc taught singing atcoidiiig to the system of Mr 
Ilnllah I’livate lessons in diawnig and music aie gnen at the option 
of the imeiits, but constitute a se]iaiate expense 

l/i The piijnls in the school and college aie allowed to attend the 
jiublic noishipof the Chnich of then religious creed 

16 The lectures on disinitv and moial ]i]nlosophj art* free to all 
non-/csidcnt students and olhcis 

17 'Ihe pupils are proMded, for the teims sjiccificd, uith tuition, 
boaid and lodging, uaslniig, medical attendance (unless in <‘ases of 
illness icquiiing extra visits), stationeiy, and cveij othei necessary, 
except books, vveaimg apjiarel, and house linen 

18 'I’he gencial charges foi boaul and tuition lo be paid e.ieh term 
in advaiKC, and, in the event of a pupil leaving the Institution, it is 
expected that <i ti'im’< jirevious notuc will be given, in ilelaiilt of 
which, the pavnient for the teiin will be consult led due The terms 
will commence on the 1st of October, Ikl Jami.iiy, and Tuesday attei 
Laster 

19 There will be a vacation of about ten weeks every Jtinr, between 
the irMli of July and the 1st of Oclobci , and a shoiL recess fiom the 
2'lth of 1 let ember to the 2d of Januaiv, and fiom Good h'liday to 
Easter I’ujnls remaining at (he Institution duiing the long v.ication 
to pay <5/ each 

The llishop of Giln altar has intimated to the rominittoc his leadineos 
lo ie»Jivc fis candidates foi holyoideis, such students as nhall have 
olitained a diplom.i fiom the college, after passing thiough the 
theological conise, vvhich cmhiaces a ])euod of two )ears Such 
siw'onts aic adimltcd on the reduced leiins ot '2'tl a-veai 

Nciii' — An iiiventoiy of the linen, weiriiig-appaicl, and othei 
articles required, and llio form <i( ciitihratc ot heallli and age of the 
pupil to he filled' up, in'.j lie had on application to the 1‘inif ipal ol the 
College at Malta, or the Secielaiv, 'I, St Jaines-slrech, l.ondoii 


ArPKNDIX VII. . 

INSTRUCTIONS EOR THE AOb7NTS OE THE MALTA 
I’ROTESl’ANT COLLEGE 

The Gentlemen who undertake to jiromote the interests of the IMalta 
Protestant College, by kindly accepting the office of Agents, arc 
requested to attend to the following suggestions respecting the duties 
of the offiee — * 

I To disseminate a knowledge of the objects and advantages of the 
Institution fcv the ciiculatioii of its Piospcrtus m Llic difleiciif lan- 
guages, and hy having it occasionally noticed, wheiieveupiacticablcf, m 
some of the local periodicals 

II. To 1)0 ' careful in examining rLKS/ONALLY all candidates far 
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a(lmi>ssioii as giatuitous pupils, .ittcndm^ cspcciall}- to the nile that 
none aic eligible hut those endowed with siiperioi iiilelhgeiicp, m coni- 
binalion with good moral charactih, and that the\ must also he natnes 
of the I'hist h) niiiiii vm) nviii m u.i 'lo wnlc down the aiisweis ot 
the candidates to the pniitcd question-. su])])hed l)> tlie College .uitlio 
lilies [’I'lie agent i an, il hi wishes, piocuie the assistainc ot a tleig\- 
nian oi missionaiy loi tlie examination ] 

III Candidates witliin a modeiate distance ot the agent must come 
to he examined hj Inni })Cisonalh , hut in tlie c.ise ot those wlio are 
at too gteat a distance tioiii hiiii, the agent maj tiaiisinit tlie printed 
qucslions to any jieison wJiom he inav eoiisidei quaiiliid to eohduct 
the exannnation, and requOiL him lo pioenie, and send the aiisweis 

IV The answc'is aic to hi tiaiisinitu il, with c\ci\ otiici paiticular 
ic’speeting the f.indulate, to ilic luliiig he id ot the C'ollegc, that they 
ma} he suhmilted hy liiiii to the Evcculne Cominitlu, nt which the 
noiniii.ition is \esled 

V Tlie agent will also piocuie the signature ot the eandiditc, oi, 
if lie he a mnioi, ot Ins guaidian, to the jiiintcc.' coiitiaet, h) winch the 
candidate engages to lomain tour je.iis, at least, in the Instilulion, ind 
to piovide hini-clf with decent clotliing The condiliim ot clothing 
liimsilt may he dispi used with when the igeut is tiilU salistied that 
the candidate has not the nusinsot comphing with it I'he impoitince 
ot these piccauttons in the selection ol candidates will hi olnnnis on 
considcung the great expense iiicuiied in hiniging them to the 
Colic gc 

VI hen a candidate has Ivcii elected, the agent will supeiintend 
till leqiusito .iiiaiigcnients ten Ills vo\ ige to \Ialt.i, pacing in advance 
Ins ex|ieiici"s lie will keep an account ot all disIniiseiiA'iiLs *111(10 
foi siicli pin poses, as also ten uKeUisemeiits in the piihlu punts, k.c , 
which will he ictuiidcd hy the Tieasiiici, at Malta 

VII 1 1 IS hoped the age iit will ciidca\iuii to piocuu' confiil)n.lc'.i' s 
to the liiiids loi tlie cducitun ol the (ji (I'lutoiis nn'm ync/y»/s Ironi 
such persons as ma> lie disposed lo assist in this nnpoilant woik Jle 
IS, moiecnei, iiaoiiinu nikd to nnpiess upon the tnnuh til all c.indid.ites, 
that the Chiistiaiis ot (juat liiitaiii liaxe ot then libeialitj piovidecl 
tlie means ot giiing lliciii <i good echu ition I'l the e.iincsl hopi' lliat iii • 
wlialeiei capacili llnw iiiav altciwaids he ciii|)lo)cd, whelliei asoidaincd 
01 ku ageiiis, lli'w w ill Ilk' the insli iitlioii,’ wine h the*} shall Inueiec c'uid 
in the College, ioi the piomotioii ol the wcll.iic' ot ihcir countiyiiicn in 
the I'kist, espwCialli in ickiiioii to tluii sjnutual interests 

V'llI 'I'll supjih ]iaicnl' with an) inloi iiialimi th.iL iiiLiy he lequiii d 
U'specLiiig the Instilulion, and to cndeaioiii to piocuic piii/iHf/ jiiqiils, 
both ot I'aiiopean and n lUve extiaction It will he ih sitahle to ascei- 
tain, as lai as piai licalde, the .^bilil) lo pa) ol those persons who send 
pupils 

(iUKSri()\S TO J 5 K \X^\V 1 ■:RKI) BY CAXDIDXTCS FOR 
ADMISSION AS ORA I’Ll i'OUS FUl'ILS, INhO Tllh'. 
MVLTA riiori-.s’i vxr coli.koe 

i4 

SitjM 110) iiitt lli(f) III! iiifl f/oiitl iii'huI c/ifitadii air (ont/ihnitb iudis- 
I ' jiuisaljlc foi tidnu'i'Moii of i/nitiu/oui> 

I What is llic name, age, resicRiice, leligion, and ocLiipaliou ol the 
••a tdtdatc 
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II Aie hi8 parents nli^e ^ Of what name, resulente, icligion, and 
occupation ^ 

III What has been the candidate’s previous education ^ In what 
schools, and foi how Ions' 

IV What h\iM{' l.iiif'iiij'ps does he sppik ‘ Wh.it lan<'u'ip;es does 
he read, and wlial docs he wute {;iaiiimalicalli ’’ 

V What aiiciLiit languages h.is he studied ^ and what ollioi branches 
of seionce 

VI I^ Ills s'cneial abilit) above iiar-^ (X 13 This is indispensable, 
foi bis admission as a gialuitoiis jiiipil ) 

VII Hops he niaiidest anv sjipciai talent’’ 11 so, lor ivliat ’ 

\ III Is he of ascei tamed fan inoial chaiacter •’ 

IX Ilaslip.in^ pppiillaiities ot teni]ici ni ihsposition ’ If so, vihat 

X With uliat view does he sei Iv admission into tlie liistitulioii >’ 

XI hat IS his stite ol mind as rigiids the luudaineiilal tiiillis of 
the fiospd ’ 

XIT Wlio ,11 e his 11 feiees ’ 

Anv luitliei paiticidais ol impoitaiice that can ho ascci tamed 
rcspetting the eaiU histoiv ot the candidate, lus habits, tastes, phvsual 
constitution, present and pievions state ot health, Ac, inav also he 
noted 111 addition to the aho\c subjects of iiujuui 

N 13 — The education ot tlie pupils to he trained as Scriptinc-readors 
Ol Catecliists is to hist helwt eii one .mil two ^tais A gooil knowledge 
ot the Scriptiiies and tin jiiaclui ot expounding with laeihti the 
fimdamental doctimes ot the Gospel, will (oiistitiile tlie issenti.il p.iit 
ol then iiistiuctioii Tliej will lie taught, also, willing ind the mdi- 
inerits of aiillimctie, geogi.ijiliy, and liisloi\, in oidei that the\ in,i\ be 
qnahped It estahlisli piiinaiv schools toi the poor Ihey v\ill leciive 
msTriiction tl'ioug’i the medium ol then n.itive tongue Dislniit 
e\ideiK 0 s o( siiiceie pietv and of ,in e.inipst desuu to dcMite ihemsehes 
tV^missionaij woik will be especiallj lequiied ol this class ol eandi- 
dales 

'I'lic liighci class of pupils jircp.li mg foi hteiaij oi stienlific jnii suits, 
Ol to become Cidamed inissionaiies, Ac , vmII iecci\e an extended 
couisivol educ.itioii, laslmg from loin to six. jcais 'I'iiis will eumlniie 
leligious and moral insEuetioii, the sludj ol tin ] atm .iiid Gieelc 
classics, ot modem and Oiicntal languiges, ot iiiallic'm.itics, of the « 
natiiial sciemes, and the niAsioiiaiy pupils will follow a sjsternatic 
course ot diMintj 


ei ttiii'icA’ii u) 111 iii,ri-D tp AND sicjNpd m 'iin oriimvi 
( VNUIDVTr, XMI XV IlM SSiD 111 llll K.l M 


having been 

admitted ,'s a fice pupil into the M.'lt<i Piotestant College 


engage thaCiic shall coiifoim to the lollowim^ conditions — , 

That he shall leniain as a pupil in the College loi the space ol at 
least foul jci-jis . ^ 
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Tliat he pay to the Colle^jfo the sum of lOi a-ye.ir to provide 
for his clotliinp, and small poison d cvponses 

'Jhat he sli.ill entneh submit to the directions of the Ruling Heads 
ot the College respecting the eoui-'C of studies he is to pin sue 

I'liat he shall strictly con form to all lulcsoi discipline ot the College 
That aftei Icaiing the College, he sliall retiiin .iiid hic in the 
viciiiitj of the ^Iiditciranc an, or some cnunti\ of the I'.ast, so as to 
promote the uclfarc of his cmintijincn, in relalion especiall) to their 
spiritual inteic’sts, and that he' shall not coiisidci he his any claim to 
he supported at the expense of the Diioctois, altei lie shall have loft 
the Institution 

Signed 

Witii ess Agent 

1 )alcd this day ot 


N 11 'I'hi' \gent of the (’ommitfee is requested to send ^vith each 
free student nominated, tlir abocc ceiliheate mIu'u Idled iqi 

It the 'tudent is of age, lie t\dl sign the eeitilieati liiniself If not 
of age, the ceitilieate is to be signed bv Ins ialliei oi gii.iidiaii, 'iml 
tile blanks are to be (illed uji leioidinglv 'I'iie sum fixed for the 
piqnl's elolliiiig, Ac , may be loweied to any amoiinl ennsideied 
necossaiy by tlio Agent, oi omitted altogcthci, ulien the Agent is 
satisfied that the pupil oi his fuetuls aie unahle to pav foi Ins clothing 
'J'lu* eeitiheite mat be tianshited, it necessaiy, by the \gci t int » the 
language o( o ich candidate, hut he is lequiied to sign the piinti d foiin 
m Kiighsh 

Till Vgeiil vdl also fibt nn the eandidatc’s suhsciiption to the Jih' 
ot discipline \c , iiuiiished to .inn b\ llie College, tvliicli sub'- iqilioii 
he will retain in his [lossessum 

A diipluate* cop\ of the foieguing ccitiliiate is iilso to he ictainecl 
b\ the Agent 


ArPLNDIX Vlll. 


TliE COURS1-. OE SiURY AT THE MALTA RROTllS TAX'!’ 

Cc)I.LECE 


(.] M i:\i. mils 

1 Keeping always in imnd tlu fundamental inle, that the duel 
aim ol the com se of study is ui tin (ivy in vivmcntiiiy jiuiiiiplvs, rather 
than the ittainmcnl of a large .iminint of suiieilicial knowledge, caie 
IS to he talvcui not to riyuiie the pupils to t iigagc in t'le study of 
too nflmy subjects at a time It m.iy in some eases he found sciy 
adsantageous foi a pupil'to go through the same elemeiiLaiy conisc a 
second time 
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2 ThERS are to be hX\MIS\TIONS> IN ALL I’lIK CLiSSEb hVERY 
WEEK, ON A DAY SIT APART POR THAT PURPOSL , AND A OLNFllAL 
EXAMINATION AT THE END OF THE YI All, 101 LOWED BY A DISTRI- 
BUTION OF PRIZES 

3 The first yo.u’8 study of tlie Oriental pupils who aie ifinorant of 
English IS to be chiotty ilc\otcd to the acquiring of that language 

4 The foreign languages, including the Greek, arc to be taught by 
natnc foreign masters, having a pure accent 

5 While the course of study has, for the sake of foim, been com- 
pressed m the progiamme into foui ^ears, it is intended that its 
subjects shall be extended over the space ot six years or longer, 
according to the age and previous acquirements of the pupils 

9 While the grammatical study of the Oiicntal languages generally 

shall be po^poned to the last two years ot the couise, jet it is 
desirable that the Eastern students and pu]>ils should lun e, oiicc oi 
twice a-week, loading in then native languages, with then respective 
teachers, m oider to obviate the risk of tlieir forgetting then own 
language « 

10 The pupils arc allowed to attend the public services of their 
respective Chuichcs, but all arc mstiucted daily in the Sciiptuies by 
the heads of the institution, and jom m the family woiSi.ip morning 
and evening 

11 Particular attention is to he paid to the ohscrvancc of the rule 
piohibitmg cithci Masteis or pujnls to remain up at night after tin 
o'clock, the houi fixed foi cxtingmshiiig lights the habit of keeping 
late hoUirs is voiy detiiinental to health, esjieciall) m a hot climate, 
and wholh unfits both Mastcis and ])U]>ils for their duties duiiiig 
the (],iy , vt, morcovci, occasions increased expense by the undue coii- 
Bumption of lights 
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YFAn 

FOl HTir 

THIRD 1 
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FlRbT 

1 
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FouArn 
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FreiK h ). 
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t 

1 
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dnrd Works in 1 
Prose fc Poetry 
PratiiseOriKiiMl 
Coinposifioii & 
Letter w nun K | 
Study thi idioint. 

'llld lILCUlliLlltRS ' 

of (onstriK tiun ' 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

rranslatefroin j 
one lanttuai'e to 
tlic otliir tKo ' 
good Prose \u- 1 
Ihois, siiili IS 
M irk.li-ini’bFng- 
lish Uibtory, Te- 
loniaqut , f slui 
pj ill Pros 1 Ai- 
(Itiirt (legincc 
oiid fliuncy in 
( onvirs itioii 
Coinniit to 
uiiiuoiy select 
pitiesol Poitry, 
At 

Trmslate from 
one language to 
the other two 
good Prose Au- 
thors, such ns 
Pinnock'stiritish 
lliugraphy I-iiiti' 
tleiirys Histo- 1 
rits, Pori| tilt's 

I tilia njt lading 
Hook. IlKOIlie 
quick and ready 
111 undersi ind- 
inghy itlLiiding 
Disromsis HKt 

Liiliiiis, Ai 

Arqiiifi 1 ise 
in < oiuirsation 
Limiliy hi iit 
uorils plirases, 
Ac , Ai 

Priclise Koid- 

itig 

StndyOraiinnnr 
Ijiaiiiinsynords 
and phrases 
y ritcl xtreisis 

InUn 

• 

Hi ul Ilor If (, 1 

I.vvy Twitvii ‘ 
\t ntf Arnold s i 
Prose llld Verse 
Coiniiositions 

1 1 insi ((lulls 
Stud) liramiiiiiT 

1U td ( nesar, ‘ 
Owd, Virgil, ' 
1 Ciciro Wnli. 
Ainolils ‘llin 
rv ' Strond 
Book " Study 1 
Prosodt ! 

' Ul III the I atm 

1 1 vliacts \\ nti 
' Arnold s " Ilin- 
Iry s hiistlliok " 
j Study Syntax j 

lUad i.isy sen- 
tinels 1 nrn 
(irnniiinr 

W rite 1 XI ri isi s 

(irc<,k 

Hicid \eiioii)iiin,l 
irunicr, Tsi w 
listdiniiil 
Writi Arnold s 
Prose ('oin|iosi 
lions StiKly 
(iitiiiniii 

lU vl tile Oriik 

1 Ktr lets and 
Vew Usi.unint 

Study (it iii'iiiai 

Prfti list. Ill id 
ing Study 
(jnniinnr Itiad 
lasy sintinies 



Sis 1 looks ol 
Lurlid Iliitliir 
UraiiclKs of A1 
Kelli 1 Plain 

1 ni'oiioiiutry 

1 nclid’s First 
and Sirond 
Books Alpiliri, 
to (liindriitie 
piiuations 


) 

ArilliniLiu 

• 

Mintnl Arilli* 
nutii and 
IiirIu r tir inrhi s 
Jlieli >is Min- 
siiratuiii, .ti 

1 

! 1 ru (inii'i and 
' Hoot'. Mint.il 
Anthiiulic 

1 

dtidiicliiiii Pro- , , , ,, , 

liortiim , ill St four Hill 

Fr/iifici In- 

tirisr li.li ' , '.ri'""'! , 

lino, MinUI 1 

Aiithnn-t.i 1 AnHiniilie 

11i!>tory 

Aneiill* a id 
linivirs il 
Ilisto'-v 

Modirn History 
(esuii lally 
lirglisli) 

Oiitlmis 111 
Lnglish Ihstory 
and Scnpliiri 
History 

Tisy Hiu^ripliy 
llld Scriptiiic 
History 

Ciingraiiliy 

ATincnt tiid 
Bililii iI 
(siUKiaphy 

McKlirii llld 
Anciint Ocu 
gnjiliy. 

Modern Gto- 
gr iphy 

Modirn (leo- 
grapUy (piititu 
iarlyJ nropLand 
nglaiii)) 

bcien^is 

•e 

Mintfi Hid 
I'll) steal 1 
Sill nccs (isp4 
iiany lenehing 
and Chtinistryj 

Moral and 
^ rhysicil 

SneucLS 

1 him Ills of 
Moral Sen net 

s 


th^ nbo^L coor*c ot yutly h is been rompro'^ed fur (be mkc uf 
form, into four > ear/, it is intt'ndid tha9 the subjects of study hhnll bi extondid o\er a ^ 
period of ^ix years or ioni;er, aiturdm}' to the agL and previous acduirciueuts of Ibt* pupiU 
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COLLEGE. 


THEOLOGICAL AND MISSlONAllY DEPARTMENT, 

FOU TKAIMiVG MlbblONARIES, bCRlPl’Ultr-ULAUJ'IlS, AND SCHOOL- 

MAS rEBS 

Yiar I 

llieology (Bible), Writing, Aiithmctic, En{fh>!li History, Geography, 
I'llcments of Moral Science, English and Latin Laiiguagcb 

YE\n II 

Theology (Bible, KMdenccs of Cluistianity), Mathematics, General 
History , Intellectual, Moral, and Physical Sciences (that of tcacliirig 
especially), English Composition, Latin, Greek, comiiienco the study 
of modern European i^anguages 

Yiar HI. 

Theology (Bible, Ecclesiastical Ilistoiy, Theoi\ and Practice of tlie 
Pastoral Ofhee, including Eveiciscs in expounding tlie Scnptuies, and 
in the composition and delnciy of Sermons), Mathematics, Intellec- 
tual, Moral, and Physical Sciences (that of teaching especially) , higher 
Greek and Latin Authois, Hebrew ,—conlmue the study of niodein 
Europoan Languages, and begin that of the Oriental Languages 

^ Ylir IV 

I*erfecting the prcMOUs studies, and obtaining some knowledge of 
Medicine 

^ ''Nv TL — Ahliough the abos e course of study lias been compressed, 
for the* sake of foim, into foui years, it is intended that the subjects 
shall be cxteivled over a jicriod of six years or longer, according to 
the age and previous acquirements of the pupils 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL LITERAIURE AND 
SCH-INCL, 

FOR TRAINING MLRCIIANIS, PHVMCIVNS, LA.VYLUS, IM jAU'RFI E llS, 

Err, ETC, EIC 

Yesr*I 

Writing, Commcicial Arithmetic, English History', Geography, 
Elements of Moral Science, English and Latin Languages 

Yesr II 

Mathematics, General ITistoiy, IMoral and Physical Sciences (Politi-. 
cal Ecomfinj, Jurisprudence, Chemistry, Bptany, 4Lc, nith a special 
view to their respective ulterior destinations), English Composition, 
Latin, — commence the study of modern Eulopean Languages, accord- 
ing to proficiency and requirements. 
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Yeas III. 

Mathematics, Contemporaneous History and General Literature; 
Moral and Physical Sciences, as before ; Composition in English end 
other Languages, and begin the study of the Oriental Languages. 

Yeab IV. 

Perfecting previous studies. 

Note —Daily Scriptural instruction is given to the pupils in this 
Department — See clause 10 of General Rules. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


EXTBICT FllOM Till- CONSTITUTION OP THE MALTA IROTESIANT 

COLLEQE. 

VI The education shall be based on the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity as contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, embodied in the Articles and Litu^ of the Church of 
England, and as set foith, generally, m the Ilomilies and other 
writings of the eminent divines and champions of tlie lingh-fli Refbi- 
mation No theological opinion shall be taught as a limdamcntal 
article of faith essential to salvation, not declaicd to be so hj the 
Chuich of England 

VIT 111 order the hotter to secure the faithful observance of the 
foregoing law, and the more effectually to preserve at all 
teaching of the puie and scuptural doctrines of Clinstianit/^ which 
has been the chief object of the foundation of the College, the 
following protest is adopted — ’ 

' The mcmhci’s of the Executive Council jwotest against the errors 
of the Cliurch of Rome, as cxlubited in the Decrees of the Council of 
Trent, and in the Creed of Pope Pius ^e Fourth They testily, m 
particular, against any views of doctrine tending to undermine the 
Divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, or their supremo authority 
as the sole and complete rule of faith, and only Divine rule of 

E ractice,-»-to subvert the great doctrine of justification by faith only, 
y teaching that beheve’-B are justified by an inherent rightaaissness 
imparted to them by the Spirit, instead of (iri the language of the 
Homily refeired to in our Eleventh Article for the teaching of our 
Church on this point) — 

“ By a justiflcation, or nghteousness, received of God’s mercy and Christ’s 
merits, embraced by fsith, taken, accepted, and allowed of Oc|d for our 
perfect and full justidcation , * * so that Chiist is now thB righteousness of 
all them that do truly behero m him , be for them paying their ransom by 
hiB death, he for them fuiMhng the lavr m hu life , * * so Aiat the true 
undmtondmg o( this doctnne, we be justified frnly by faith without 
works, or that we be jiuti&cd by &itb in Christ only, is not, that this our 
jowo act to believe m Chnst, or this our fiutb m Christ, which u withm us, 

* ■•ar L 2 
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doth justify us, atld dcBorre our justificatioa unto us (for that were to count 
ouisdvcB to be justofied by some act or Tirtuo that is withm ouiselres) but 
the true understanding and meomtig thereof is, that although we hear God’s 
Word and bdiere it, although wo hare faith, hope, chanty, repentance, 
dread and fear of God withm us, and do never so many good works thcre- 
, nnto, yet we mubt renounce the ment of all our said virtues of faith, hope, 
chanty, and all our other virtues and good deeds which we either have done, 
-dball do, or can do, ai things that be far too weak and insuihcient and im* 
to deserve remission of our sms and our justification " 

Also/tgainst any views tending to pervert the doctrine respecting the 
Sacrament of Uaptism, by representing that oidinance, msfead of 
faith, to he, in all case^, the only instrumental cause of juslifacation , 
—and lastlj, against a reception of the Articles of the Chuich of 
England by membeis of that Chuich, iti anj other than their plain, 
grammatical, natural, and pi wid facte sense. 


ERRATA. 

1*0.02 555. — ^llottom of the page, for “ on whoso banks," road “ on whose 
shores " 

591 and 699 — For “ Snow and Henderson,” read “ Swan and Stally 
brass ” 

695 «— Holloni of the page, for “ the right of huj mg landed property 
and of buiUliiig tlimcbes liitherto di med to tlie Christian,” 
rad “(he right ol building ehurthes Iiillierto denied to the 
until 0 Chriotmn, aud of posstsbiug Luidcd properly refused 
to the huiopeau Christian ” 

^ / G56 — Eriermm, for “in a plain on the Kara,” read “ in a plam, and 
^ sumo diotuncc from (lie Kara.” 

069 — After the town of Mahed Ah, add, “ In the same distriet there 
IS uliothci large and fiouriHhmg town called Mejied ITossein, 
or Kerhela, celebrated for a mosijue viliiih eonlaius the tomb 
of Hossein, Son of All, much venerated by the Persians, even 
more than Mecca ” 

699 — For “ Burat,” read ‘^Bunat.” 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

Voi I —Opposite Title-page, View of eusting Biuldings 
Flan of Jerusalem, to face page 305 

Voii II.— Opposite Title-page, View of Proposed New Buildings. 

Map of Sj rui and Palestine, to face page 345. 

Map of Asia Minor, to face page 556. 
ifie Mohammedan Family, to face page 648. 

Map of the Countries for whose Itogeiieration, &o, to face 
the blank page 842, 
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Yl AH III 

Mathematics, Contemporaneous History and General Literature , 
Moral and Physical Kcicnces, asbefoie, Composition in English and 
other Languages, and begin the study of the Oriental Languages 

Ylak IV. 

Perfecting previous studies 

Noii< — Daily Scnptuial instiuction is given to the pupils m this 
Department — bee clause 10 of Gtiieial llules 


DKCLAIIATION OF PRINCIPLES 


I'VlRVCr IKOM ll'l CO>srllLiION Ot nil MVLTV PROllSHM 

COLLEdt 

VI Tlie education slull be basto on the fundanunlal doctinies of 
Cliiistuinily as contained lu ibe bciiptnies ol the Old and New 
'1 ostaments, embodied in llie Ailules and Litingy of the Cliiiitli ol 
England, and as set loith, generally, in the llonulios aii^l othci 
Miitings of the eminent divines and tliampinns of the I'diglisii •Kehn- 
niatioii No thcologieal opinion "liall be laiiglit as a Iniid inient il 
aiticlo ol taifli essential to salvation, not dcclaiod to be srf liy tin 
Church of England 

VII In Older the hot c'l to soeine the faithful ohsen.inei ol tin* 
loiegoiiig law, and the more < licet ually to preserve at all times .tl.v 
leaclinig ol the puie and scnptuial doclnnes ol Chiistiaiiitv , ft''lnrh 
has heeii the chief objed ut the loundalion of the College', tho 
♦ollowing protc'st is adopted - • ’ 

The incinbris of tlu I'XecuUvc roimcil protest against the esois 
of the Church of Home, as cshibitcd in the Decrees of the Con ti il of 
'llent, and in the Cieed yf J’ope Pius the houitli 'I’hcy testily, m 
paiticuliii, against any views of docliine fending to nademnne the 
Ibvnie irspnatioii of the Holy beiiptiius, or then siipieine aiilhouty 
as the sole an.l complete wile of f.uth, and only Divine nde ol 
piacticc, — siibveit tiie gieaf docfiinc of justilKation bv f.ntli only", 
by leaclinig that belicvi'saie justified by an inheicnt iiglilem^s^Ks 
niiparted to lliorn by tlm bjiiiit, instead of (in the language of tlu 
Homily refeired to iii om Ele\e»ith Article for tlio teiclinig of our 
Church on this point) — 

“By a justifie vtion, oi Uf^htcoiisiies^, ineived of God’s meiej and Clipist’s 
merits, embraced by fnth, taken, nccpled, and allowed of God fm our 
perfect and full ]ustification , * * so limt Clirist is now (he riglitiousnis-, of 
all them that do truly Ivliivc in him, lie for them paying lluir laiisoin by 
lus death, he for them liilhllmg (lie law m his life, * * so Oin' tlu tiiie 
understaAiliiig of Ijiis cloilriiie, we be justified freely by faith without 
woiks, or that we be luslifieci by fntli m Christ only, is not, flmt tins our 
own a(,t to belji>T 0 m Christ, or this our fiuth m Christ, whicli is within us, 

3. L- 2 
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doth ,]uetiC^ UB, QW(] clofcLrvc our juslifiiation inito us (foi that wou lofoiiiit 
our‘!civ<s to be ju^iliik’d bj soine jct or mHuo thrit ib within oiiTschcs) but 
tho true understmulnig aiul mt cining tluiiof i'^, that although wo hoar (tOiVs 
W ord and hthc^i it, nllJiougli ul lino futh, hopi, ihanty, njiontiuico, 
droad and foai of God within ut, and do ntitr so mini good woiLi thuo- 
UTito, yit wo iuu''t ri'iiouiK.!. thonuiit id .dl our B.ud iirtiios of f.nth, 1 io]h , 
ihiritj,aud all oui ollui mi tin s and good dt i ds whn h ut tithnlim douo, 
flhiUdo, or ( lu do, i' tilings 111 it hi fii loo ut.ik mid insidln ii lit and im- 
pirfect to ill servo umi'sioii ol out sins and our lU'lifli ilioii ” 

Also against any MCW" tending to ])enint llio doLtiino lesjicctnig the 
SaoiaiULiit oi ilajilisin, h\ ropiosmiting that mdinaiue, inslend oj 
f/iilh, to lie, in all ca'-ijs, the onl\ instmmental cause ol justilicatioii , 
— and lastlj, against 'a leccjition of the Ai tides of the (’liiiidi ol 
England hj mi minis of tliat Cliiiicli, m aiij otliii tliaii then plain, 
giammatical, natuial, and pnmd fuat sense 



[’tor 355 — llottoin of the pigi, lor“on wliosi Iniilis,” load “onwhosi 
' shou's” / 

5‘)5«— llottoin of tho pngi , to^ “the light of hiiMiig liiukd iiioputv 
iiiil of building < hull In s bilbiito ikniLil to tlic t'lii isl i in, ’ 
rout “tlio light ol linilding ilmuhis liitliiito diiiinl to lilt 
u.itive Clnislim, ^nd ol possis-.iiig limkil inopcit^ n [used 
' to the Fuiopian rfliii'lian ” 

n j(5 — Ft :r roiiiii, ,foi “ ni I pi iin on tin Kar i,” read “ iii a pi iin, ami 


fiomc dislaiiie hi 111 tin i: II » ” 


11*1) — After tin tinin of WiaAu/ add, “In tin same ihslrit I lluu 
IS anothti liigij mil lloiiiishuig lonii t dlid iMi '■hod J/moia, 
or Kiibthi, uShiitidfoi a iiiosqin wliiih i imtiiiiis the tomb 
ol lliissein, son ol All, mutli ^eiuialcd h\ tju IVisians, cm i 
limit 111 111 Jli|Li 1 ” 
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Aim l-tiMi (liiiii Nil(), Kll 
Abb I \ ,iu I Mi'uiii mi, S 1 1 
\,ln ill mi's 11 ill, i‘)7 

(iiiiili, 3‘J') 

Vln-.-.jiiii, lii-toM and (Ic'si 1 i[>li()ii ol 
HU 

im»i(iiis 1 ( 1 , HI') 

, IIIDI il -1 i(o of, NjI 

\ln '.'.nil 111 ', I ill 1 Ml n with, SH 
\( I Main I, S~il 
\i li/ili, JOL 
A( n I 
Vil ill I, "iTS 

\ilini, 'j'j') 

Advil, (>7- 
\di:)\\ I lin^ II, .HI I 
\di I iil()]lli , (i’ll) 

I'i'iiii, 7(i's 
AlMli iiii'l 111, ()Sl 
iiiLi ill't I n t, H I I 
Ai;ow lulu, 'S III 

\li« I/, (j's ) 

\ni iab 1 ^ 1(11 in il ion il,j57'l, H-i 

\liii (ti \ ill i^i , '>07 
Vkll ll ill 'I I I, Il7^ 

\kl I, Mould, .12 1 I 

Ak'llihil, .">S 0 

vUb.nni, b I'v) 

\li[)po, 55H, H21 
Am ill kill', ()70, ()7o 
AinbiO'i, 117 
\k \aiidi I If i, '>r>') • 

Ak^andii 1 , S‘l 
\nilT'n \ piDMiK H 1 1 
Vmmoii li iblj illi, l‘) 1 ■* 

Vmmomtis^»'l)70, 070 


\nioor, llic', ()Sli 
AmoiiU', (>7o, ii7o 
^ Amnl, Oh 1 
I ViiiMin, 'lOS 
t Anifol ill I ton 11 , y I j 
' An"oi I, 5Sl 
' Viikolui lolMl, Hf) 

I Viillioni, M , i oiivi’iil, '>07' 

I Viiliotli, '>■(7 

i \iil loi ll of I’l'idl I, '77, >*H1 

Viilipilii', 20S 
\iilol i low ll, H I L 
\iilm i,ioii\inl and I olli !ji', 50.“^ 
jViK'i ) I V I oiiiili \, TiOO j 

— — ll ibi ', ')T I 
\]lolll>, I'.jlll III lOS, ll II 1 [| 1 l' ot, 7 o') 
Apolloin 1 , 2I)S 
\i il'i I, 00') 

Di'i'rla, 07 1 

I'lllN, 071 

l’( 1 1 I i, (i7o 

, piiidiu tioii' of, 071 

ViaOkn, sj 1 

Ai.ll>', I ll 11 II ll 1 and (.iibluiiis ul, lo 1. 

*-1,071 I ,, 

[ Ai ll it, iMoiihI, 075 
\i < idi 1, 70‘J 

\l(rollS, 70') 

^ Ai 1 ini'iii, 1 10 

I \i I 111 ])i 1 '1 1 iilion, 117 
' Vlkllk.t loWlI, HI |j 
ill nil nil, 0.7 * 

Aiinuiian ( 'liui i li, liibloi^ of, 710 
Vriioii l{i\ir, l‘).7 
Vil 1, (il'J 
V'lniod, 20') 

I Aihi r, ouiintr^ of, 20.1, 
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INDIA 


A'sliwfT, r»83 
Ahhl Aroth, 4fl 1 
Asia, Central, 05'! 

niicii'ut chiirc'lics of, 571 
— ■- Afinor, iliMcriplion of, 577 
Asiatic nutioiisj causes of tlitu dcgni- 
datiun, 701 

, early Clinstuii Mw- 

■'lonf to the, 703 

regnierntion of, 713 

Aikelon, 2G0 

AssaaJ'i - hayat, Dr , 27t) 

Asti ill id, ()S3 ' 

A‘<tr ikiiii, 059 ' 

At liens, 751! 

AHilete, 2(.7 
Atlanis, Jlouut, 495 
AttiL 1, 768 

Augustine, 155, 3 to • 

A\i ig lie dislisct, 8 1 1 
Avhnm, ()1‘) 

A\uin, iinvii of, 81 1 
A/of, Sea of, G54 

D 

T5 i.dbi e, 197 
15 ilnlon,, mills of, OGG 
iJigdad,* GOG 

Jlilir el-Aliud (While llivii), 815 

ll.iibal, Ti.lkc, (i87 

It iirini, .59, 635 

Itikii, (!<I1 

15yiroo..l, 085 

it.iTM.V bake, G8H 

Jtalkh, G')l 

15.1111 IS, 160 . 

I5ai 11 iln', 115 

15,11 r.uia, ItiMT (I'hnrp.iry 497 
15.isli,iii'(<oiinlij of), 4‘)i 
Jt.isil, 1.57 

Dali nil (Botrjs), 50G 
Daya^id, 650 
UeLiotli, 115 
ISeirslieha, 399 
Degia'vlf r ]irovincc, 815 
Di'lgnde, 052 
Iteluinnd, 506 
l5elooi histnn, 68 1 
Itclus, lliver, 2G5 
Jteiii-lvhidcd Ar.ibs, 672 
Benjamitcs, I ountry of, 411 
15( sue, 823 ‘ 

Itetliaiiy, 370 
Dithil, 115 
Itethk liem, 384, 825 
Dethph.igo, 370 
Dett-ed Din^ 509 


Deyroiit, 223 

Jlir, 001 

Bkirki, com ml of, 508 
Ilokli.irii, G89 
l5olj, 579 

Boodrooin (IIidiLainassus), 578 
Bosnia, 052 
Best an, 582 

Bund, Icascnrd or unlc.a^ened m tlio 
sa( 1 ament, 119 
1 Bi ouss.i, 579, 82.5 
Brummnna, 508 
Bsliernh village, 507 
Itmliit inoniiiiiin, 81t 
Bill barest, 651 
Hill hnri.i, Little, 088 

Buckfeivh 509 

Biidtlhisl religion, 091 
Biilgni i.i, 0.50 
Biisliire, 082 
J5iissnin, 660 

B/uTiiiiiar, louvont and college, 508 

C 

Cibul, CSl 
Cibid lliMi, C79 
I'l s.iu I, 207 

C'.ui o, 11 , 8 5 , 

('iiiel dial, 68 1 
Cindi 1 , 772 
Cipeiiimiii, siti of, 152 
Cnr.iui.m, 581 
Oiirniel, \loiint, 21)5 
C IS plan Se.i, 601 
Cini asian niourilains, 656 
C.iiises of the degradation of the 
Asiatic nitioiis, 7ul 
(’as I 1)1 Adiill.iin, 592 
C'avi 111 Mat hplielnli, 395 
Ccd.iip, .iment, 251, 507 
Oemeferiis ,il .lerus.dem, 361 

Moh.imiiiLd.iu, 16,0.35,610 

Ctre,inonu9, iclleitioiis on, as liilps 
to devotijni, 333 
fill 1 son, 0.5 1 

('hull, I'll ly ('hristian mission to, 703 
Cliincse liblel, 707,855 

O libs, S(iO 

Chioiiology of Mgjpt, 157 
Clirjsostom, 130 
Cliuich, Abyssimaii, 81G 

, Aniieiiiaii-L'utlioln , 531 

, Aiiiiei'ian, .5, 713 

, Coptic, 15 

, Jewish Christian, 2911 ' 

— , Syrian, 533 
1 — , Greek Catholic, 530 < , 
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Cliiiicli, Syrian and C’luldcin Ca- 
tliolu, 5ti2 

, Gii I’k, oi iiTin of, 523 

, lii'.toiy of, 523 

— ■ , coiitiu\Lr8ie8 with 

Unnic, 2l],77G 

corrupt bt.ito of, 7r»l, 

in Russia, 778, 70G, 

ros 

— — , 787 

— , prayc’ra tor tlio dcMcl, 
7')0 

, nnatlicims, 7‘lt 

, prcioliiiifr in the, 8l)t 

, (lic'coiniptinlliiiiK I of 

the «,(( inof Clniuhtliseipliiic, ofiG 
— , iilit.d itid ((.unioim', 

801 

jKos'i inintliiciu i, 181), 

5SH, 7G2 

, «l < 1 I 1 <<I 1 CS 01 , 770 

, tenets »1, 771) 

, the Subh ith, 7t).l 

Ik* Siiipliire*' in 
Greece, 75 1, 70), 70'J 

— — , the iSc ri[il III es, in 
5‘)J, 71)iS 

'lniKp>, 502,71)') 

ti insiih-,tmtiaiitiTi, 
7S3 

worshi,) of iiingcj, 

7‘)0 

, Xi'tiiriin, “25 

of the Cohniiii'., 508 

of the \sc inbuilt, )(i7 

ol Hie llnl\ .Sc]>nlelni , "2|. 
of bl <Iiiiiie'> it JciU'.deUi, 
810, t50 

ol 8t Soplim, Gl7 
Clniiihi', inmiil, ol 1-11,571 
,Hii (”ipd M i-lc 1 11 , 52,{ 

Cm.i—iii, ('58 
('ll iiii'iit, 1 1 1 

t'lc ifiv, tirois o(, 111 the I' isl, 21 t 
C'obi, fTU itch sell ol, O' 8 
C'llIc' 8 ^ 1 11 , \ dice of, 502 
C'olos-a , diu It ill I liiiic li ot, 575 
Conbtaiiliiiopli , 111 -I lit H ol, 580 

— , nen> i-d de-c 1 ipl 1011 of, 

03) 

, inlciTiiws willi Jte- 

schid and jMi I ’ash i, C $2 

.j , pispidition, 587 

, icloinnilioii at, 820 

— ii..-, bl hoola ol, G26 


Constant luople, sieges of, Gll 

^ state of morals, 51)G 

— , \i3its to Orientals, 031 
Copts, J 2, 2'$ 

Coilii, 771 
Corinlb, 70S 
Coioi Hiiei, Si I 
Cos, isle ol, 5Gl 
Ctiiiic 1, the, OijiJ 
CO siphon, 1)09 
Cnhide isliiids, 772 

thpiiiii, 1 }8 ' 

t'l pros, 5G0 

(S 1 ns, toin{i ot^, 082 

D 

Highest in. 111 CircnssM, G59 
Han, 270 
I hiliii 1I1.1, Gl^ 

Haiimscus, apiiroatli to, 1G8 

, » good niissionaiy sta* 

lion, 188 

- - — , 1 0 1 Vi I - h I mse s, garde n s, ts 1 

, iKsiripliou of, 109 

, histoiy of, t')l 

, inoiids, idonuafion movL- 

niiiit, 185 

, ]iihircs, I7l) 

1) mini, proi nil e, 8 1 5 
Dm, llht 

Haiigili, prcnnuc of, SI t 
H.iniihc, ils foitic'ssis in Wullielii.1, 
05 1 ^ I 

Hnnihini I’rin inees, populitim and 
]iiodiii 1 , 05 i 
I) iphnc , giovi of, 5,50 
Him, ()()5 

Hirclinilli^, 585 ' 

Hclos, 773 

l)i Iphi, I mns ol, 771 

HtJiilxa, hikes, 8il, 815 

, jnoMucc', HJ5 

I teiiiih (OHM lit of, >08 
He m/ll, 579 

Herlii, iiuii'nt chin eh of, 577 ^ 
HtiiiMli, 1,7' ‘ 

Htiiisliis, ‘ID, GOI'i 

— , cl mi mg, G to 
Hi nhi kn, 002 

, Missionaij pioeecMlmgs, 

002, 82 t 

Hiimer, Ai ib, i )5 < 

Diseases of Ihc I'ast, 02, 81, '185 
HiXiiii, town of, 81 1 
Hob.irwa, town of, 841 
Hog Rui r, 505 
Hoi.ik, 083 
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Powiifall of nation'!, 830 MnUn, \ ill i>;( ol, oU? 

Dru'51 s, ( oinitrj ol the, 508 I I'kion, ^(>0 

1 population, 508 Khli, lalli'x of, iyo 

, ri'ligiou of, 510 I''linlc1i, 404 

, tlio of tlu 7t»S 

Moabitos, 512 i Ifmfns town, S15 

— — , bOLial state, 51.i I Plinmaiis, 401 

j [''iKkita (liNtfirt, Sit 

J'j Fpli! '■ii'!, 111(11 nt cliiircli ol, 572 

libal, Mount, tl7 ' l'])ln nin, the Sjiiaii, 1.18 

Elnonilc-!, 10 J , lountiyoi, 120 

Jicbntiiiiii, (j82 ' IviIlIIi, 580 

Eotloxiastual Jlisloii of the last, P'maii, (»(>0 

100 il'i/iriunn, (laO, S2.J 

Jiidoiiiitia, ()70, (i7(i ' I' ^(Irai Ion, 1*1 iiii of, 127 

Edin itioii at Ali\aii(1na, OO ' b •>linn Nkin, 103 

Uejiont, ‘22(i I' '«ki><ln'lir, .580 

t'liii'laidniopli, (»2(> 

189 F-at,,lMu,.liiri(t.i of, 510 

Fdlnispnunlue, 112 

*1 1 *’ ir-n 1 k'ldinii of sound diiuiLS 

.lull-' don ij^.l.iO doini to tin Iti'loim.ition, 150 

» wiilin.s 01,115 

lo. ['.Ill, tin, (.01 

1 ^a 1 Oil', I'll 111 . 10 , f;i '111 ni}. K.ligiou-' loleratioii, 

— - — - JN t/ ITv, III) 1 i 1 OIS 

Sii.Miu 501 

b}M, ' lount nil) ^\])) fliiltIV) 

Ill tS>u I, f 1. 1. I " >r > 

( ^1^ I I Jl I / )/ ' ' “ 1)1 J 1) ad 

— — 1- TuiKi'N, ()-(), (j2u I lj I 1 

. , ’,1 11 , / — - ot SiloaiJU »^(>1 

, l( in lit, m IIjp I' I'il, (>, 3t>0, 

ISO, I'll, 5(. I, (.2(1, (.28 ] (} 

I — ,1 , I'll it lit III itiK J ol. III llu (ild.iii, 101 

F df, 828 !<!al.n/, (.51 

, inllnuiu oMlii' Suipluii' I (5 dilii , |)1 nil ol, 111 

111 , 7.52 (lallii ti llu , SU) 

Fdui, 193 1 11 dlipoli, 581., (>50 

|i’i d, ]nov met’, 81.5 j(!dli, 270 

Kfr^litjOlnoiiology ol, 157 ,(5.i/i, 270 

, nu lint ulii-i, 101 |liili(>l, 087 

, HI li'ii'tii il .Old piihtn .il I tlunu'Mii til, jil.iin ol, '150 

lii'toi^ ol I'lr't -.OK II ( ( iiliiiii lOO (i.oiftii, l>57 

, uii ro u liini lit' ol till IX'i rt tliii'i, 101 

mid till' ^ 1 ll, 108 l<}iii/iiii, Mount, 117 

hlstoij ol, iiinU'i I’.i" iiii'iii, I titllisunuin , 11.5 

157 idlii'i/, VlnsMiiian, ttidliii langn.igi , 

, iiiT.i'ioii ol, lij ,8 II ni'tis niid j i8t5 

Turk-!, 150 ,Gli6i, A'llliv 1 1, .175 

, nioi.il si de ol tin [leopU, 1 (jliuiiiu, (i8 I 

, phi 'i( il iispi it of, ill ainuiit GiIk lb, 11 1 

and modi 111 tiini', 171 Al'lnni, i’ool' of, 355 

, popula ion ol, its idoliliv (iilboi, 128 

and nii'cM, l‘)5 iGnO'lii', lOJ. 

, pioduitimi-, o(, 180 I (U>|ain jiii^Miieo, 815 

, piophiius ol its dLsolatton, ' ( Jobit, Jli'hop, 2 'lM,351 

ISO (Soiidar ti.ivn, 814 

I'gipt, rcgiiici dion of, 200 Giooec, 751 j 


Ebal, Mount, 117 
Ebionilc', 10 J 
Eibiilmni, Ij82 


F-atali'iu, 1 li ir i( t« 1 of, 510 
Fdhii-', piinidue, 112 

, Call'll 1 of sound diMins 

doini to tin Ib'loimation, 150 
, wiilnigsol, 115 

['1 I V l, till , (.0 1 

I'll 111 . 10 , gi nit nig ithgiou' toll-ration, 
(118 

P'oiiii islinds, 5 (jI 
I'oinil nil, ^liii .liildv, 182 

Ill J'hsin,' .J72 

ol Siloaiii, .K'l 


! (!al.ii/, 1.51 

|(5 dilu, plnii ol, 1 11 

^ (lallii ti llu , SU) 

I G dlipob, 58(>, (»50 
|(! db, 270 
,(5.1/1, 270 
I til hoi, t)87 
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dii't’a', "(iK'nil minilis on, V()o 

, uu'sioinijy Llfurls in, 7(il 

, lopogiapliu al (losciiptiou of, 

7(<h 

Gro(k Ar( libisliop, piOLCCilingH ol ■», 

Clinuli, ^cc “ Cliiii* li ’’ 

iiitoloiante, 70l 

(JrLcks, (liaiuctii ol luodern, 758 
— — ol niiLiciit, 75l) 


Giuiol,^oS 


11 

IIiiIk dill is'^ns, 57s 

lldiiiiidiiii, ItSJ 

ir.innili, tUi 


.Tgnnluis, I'll 
, 111, lln., (>Sb 
lininns, tin, G05 
I Imbros, 5H5 
IniiiH 1 1 , bob, Ii58 

, Ins< iijitioni of \hild ud Llbdnmii, 

I 1<J7 

' - .111(1 llgiiKS, Assjruiii, 

near I’lji'out, 505 

iSiimn, 83 J 

■ loniiin I'-I iiuN, 773 
Ispninii, bsi ' 

, Ill'll I'll ■a, 1 t'J 
' llkllNk, tlb7 
Isiiialjlluli, 51b 


1 1 dll 170, 1 11 1 r, 811 
If IK 111, lili' III dll' 17 1 
11 in 111 , b() I 
II Islll I, l(il 

ll.ittili, lull of, 1 11 

, lullli. ol, I U 

II in .I'll, u\ i r, S 1 1 

II lUlllll, I'li 

I iLdlhciii'iii, ( \lui( tiou ol, 112 
ilibioii, I'J I 
-, jiool of, {‘l7 

III 1 1 iiyuul, till , (iT‘l 
III hi oil, Moiuil, 77 1 

III II I', f’ i III II (lloolid, 770 
HiILk, W.-Ium, 771 
1 1< 111 'poiil , .5s.5 
lUl |1, (iS i 

Hill'll', il.iiii'i I ini' iiMi il ol, 1(1 
nil, 1 1'l, 1 1 1, 217 
lUiiiid«, 1 l.'i 

III niioii, I illli , 1 id 

, llloimt, I(j2 

Hu i.iiiolw, ~i7() 

1 111 m , I IS I 

Hill ol I 111 Ciuiiicil, 157 
Hi'lili, I (lb 

lllllliolll, \ |(mi I ol, 

Jli'loi \ , 1,1 1 li 'I i'(ii il, 1(10 

of (111 ol igiii, ]irogri ", ai 

iIl .1 liiu of klionliilgi 111 till I' , 1 - 
201 ’ 
Moll In 1 , 1 1 ri iiioil> ol, 3 12 
II<>1> (lliohit, pioi 1 ''1011 ol, 110 
Hoi, Moiiiil, b70 
JI\ili 1, 77 1 

I. 


,1 

.1 ihbok lliM'r, I'll- 
1 II ol) s lliijgt, 158 
.1 illd, ‘27s 

, dgi II lilt 111 I dial I oiniia’ui’, 281 

, I iliii ilum uid 'ibool', 280 

, iiloiuiiliou it, 825 

.1 null 1 , (> I'j 

I i"\, (>5l 

Fdx.ii II -i, lilt', b8() 

lib.il (in lilii'i, or H ibiilj), >50.' 

II lio'inpli it, \ illi y ol, JrS 
'.Jinni, 127 

lull lio, ]il nil mil I ily, '171 , 

' Il I oiiii , I 17 

.]( I ii' ill in, ippio II li lo, 201 

— , I Inin 11 ol SI ' iiiii a 

O, (L'hi I'll bull li), 110, 150 ' 

, ilioi I ' III '( hooN, 350 

, I III uou» ol, 15 L 

, giiui il .I'piH t, 3()b 

4 ill iiiiifiLl 111 L'l diiil i om- 

I nil 111 , fo‘) ( 

I— , , uu''ioiiaiy pioti'idiiigi, 

I 150, 82.5 

I — , pojMil itioii, 108 

topo^n ipby , 10 I 

Il 'lilt a 111 Si t n, 211 

id I , till 11 siiblli polliy t 

if, , Tll'lll lllloM', 2 1(> 

, '\Il"loll' 111 ('lull l, 71(J 

' Il W' dt 11 Igll 111, ()(|() 

I Hill 11 111 'I, (i51 

' Cuio, 0 

, — ('oii'l ml inojili , (>20 

I D.llii I'l II ) 172 

' — 111 Mold 111 I, (i5l 


Ibi ibim, nil r, 505 
Icaiihirn, .nuui I ilmnli ol, 577 

1 ( oiioi 1 is1 II ( out rov 1 1 'I ^ ] 1 S 

fiki, Atcuiji^f, 571), 585 


, at Sdloiiii I, (>i7 

S.ilid, I5b 

'1 ilii lias , 11 1 

I dgi u ulUirdl \illdgL3, 1i7 
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Jews, aiicieDl agnculfairo, 539 Koufa, fifiD 

MistoinB und occupa- Koum-lvala, (5Gli 

tion^, 535 I Koindistun, GGO, 825 

dwolliiigH, 535 I Kub.in, the, (j57 

Rjrdcii'^, •viiiejnrds, j kiir, the, G57 
Kuliiis, 558 
Kutj}ii, 580 


oruliards, 538 

salutalion^, 537 

, gfiLcrnl iisjxit of, 319 

in I’nlr'stinc, blutistac'i and 

LhaTneter "of, 315 

of Jlobroii, 398 

, '•wailing pLu (• of, 319 

Ji/ml, 428 
Joidaii, 371 

, p i«sugi3 of, 37fi 

, boui Lcs ol, 403 

■loij.in, 083 

Jiulra, former ft. Hill ty of, 288 

, iiiouiitaiiia ol, 285 

, pi omised restoration, 289 

Jnsliii Muitjr, 110 

K 

Kadnaba, 507 
JCaisaiuvli, 581, 821 
Knloiiie, 291 
Kaiiia, the,, 079 
Kamniai, lli ir-t 1, 509 
Kamtschatka, 687 
Ivanobin, cdnvLiil, 507 
K.irahis«i, 580 
Kaikaseea, OOG 
Kar»v,G5G 
Kaab 10^4582 
Kasbgir, (>88 
Katana, 4(i7 

Keliliin, village and conunt, 508 

Kohl, (i8l 

Ki I man, C83 

KiiTnanshab, G82 

Khatif, G72 

Kliiva, 0‘)0 

Klioknn, (>90 

King, Bov l)i , pc rsecut'on of, 590, 
71.5. 

JviighiT", 0‘J1 
Kiiiatli Jeaiiin, 290 
Kinii-Oola, 087 
Knklissa, 050 
kislion, iivei, 21.5 
Kislar, 058 

Kiiowkilgi', levival of, viu, 221, 319, 
131 

KoiiiL-h, 581 ^ 

Koondooft, G91 
Koriia, 069 
Kostainboiil, 580 


Jjaconia, 770 
Lake Ilnlili, 138 
Tjamn, Oiancl, 693, 695 
Lainp'cac u<<, 68G 

I/aodic c.i, aiw mit ehiireb of, 573 

Combusta, 581 

Lai, (.83 
Laii^si, (il4 

Lisha, 072 

r.is^a, (.93 

Lasl 1, clisl 1 let, 811 

Latakia, LaoduL i ad Libanuin, 551 

Liliaiioii, Moiiiil, 253, 502 

— , pohlieal slate of its tubes, 
599 

Leboiiali, 117 
laiimos, 585 

lap into, 771 

Ja,pros\ at J) nnascus, 183 
Lcsbo'c, 581 

Ixllei of a lliiimt coinut lolhcFm- 
press of Kiissi i, 700 

of tin Tartar King to tin- 

Pope, oys 

of the .Sultan to the .Sjnodof 

the (Jieek Clinieh, v 

ot till liisliop of JcTiisalcTii to 

the Comnnttci , xv 

- of the Giaiid li/iLi Rescind 

Pasha to a ineiribi r of the Pcput.i- 
lii.n, will 

, Loi’cT Slralfind de Bede lido 

to the Bail ol 81i iltisbiii^, xviu 

- ol the Bc-i Dl Vandyke to 

a iiicmbcr of the Diputalioii, xix 
of tin* Bev M Ilamliu to 
the Bc’v B (t Bryan, xix 

of itliig^maii, troiii Malta, 
to hi3 father in England, xxxii 

of Mrs Ijicdcr to a member 

of the Deputation, 2G 
I it iii^, Kiu'i (Liontcs), 502 
Lite 1 ary 8oi lety, Aiabic, 229 
Ljdda, 284 

Ljbtia, an(;enl uiureli of, 577 
’ll - 

Miahilih, 502 
Macedonia, G15 
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Morullah, 672 

Madcn, 662 

Magdulii, 451 

Miilionut, liiHtory of, 676 

!Magnebin, ancient ehnrch of, 577 

■ , ton II of, 578 

Mtunii, 770 

Malta, 774 

, Protestant College of, x, 227, 

839, 865 

Mannsscli, country of half the tribe 
of, 427 

Manchooria, 687 ^ 

Maiiicho'ism, 118 

Mnraglij, 661 

Maranh, 582, 823 

March, ri\er, 814 

Mimnora, sen and island, 58b 

Marona, 457 

Ma”onite churcl),collc’gi's,aud scliools, 
251 

— - ordus and disciphne, 2 12 

■ its origin, 2 VJ 

union with Rome, 211 

convents, 248 


Mocha, 672 

Mohainmcdaiis, K*Ug}otis ereod, sects, 
iiti s, and ceremonies, 30, 518, 60^, 
(>27 

snpei-sl itions^ 53 

conversations with, 93, 

2i8 

eonverted to Chris* 

tiamtj, 648 

(8e-e also Oiicntals and Turks ) 
Moidavi.!, 6')1 
MoTiastiLisin, 109 
Mongolia, f)H7 

Monopliy'ite contioicrsy, 110 
Moutcnegio, 650 
Munto ISIhiilo, 264 
Moosa, 671 
Afoosh, 662, 82 I 
Moriah, Mcviiit, 313 
I Mosque ol Oiuai, 216 
j Moiea, 7(»8 
I Mostar, 650 
Mosul, 665 

I Mount (Jnarniitftiia, 278 
Lihaiion, 502 


■ (list net in Lebanon, 505 

Maiathon, 768 

Alar- IS, 506 

Marmonee ba\, 578 

Arnaeilabiih, 506 

Alass.ihans, 1 49 

Massualo, town, 81 1 

All aiidcr, Ru ( r, 578 

AT 1 1 ( II, 671 

Midina, 671 

Alegara, 768 

Mcsliakali, Dr, a com cried native 
physician, 486 
Alcslicd All, 669 

111 I’lrsin, t)83 

ATosopolaiiu 1 , (>64 
Alessimii, iiims ol, 769 
Alidiauitis, (j/O, 676 
AIilo, 77:\ 

Aiiiigriha, 656, 657 
Aluiigc in till desirt, (i7 4 
Afishinasli (Miikmas) 114 
Alissions, Ann riCaii, 224, 463, 185, 
5(»9, 627, 650, 656, 661, 662, 665, 
755, 705, 805, 809, 812 

to Siberia, 099 

Alissionancs, advantagis of native, 
82l>, and Tiitroilirtioii, vni. 
Alissolonghi, 771 
MciVibitcH, 670 V 
Moab, Kir (Ivcink), 495’ 

—V—, Bal^h, 493 


Aliirgilan, 690 
I Aluscat, 672 

j M^tikiic (Lesbos), 584 , 

I Ji' 

1 N ihnlln ins, 670 
Niibloiis, 116, 825 
' N ikslii Roust 111 , inoniiini 111, 682 
|Aaons, Uiiipli, ruins of, 568 ' 

Ai il>lil(ili, 1 ounti^ ol, 454 
^aupli.i di Rom mill, 769 
N IV iriiio, 769 
Afiixos, 773 
lAva/aunes, 11)3 
Nn/intli, 122, S25 
Nebb, Aloiint, 195 
Ntdjed, 672 
Negropoiil, 774 ' 

I INiheimali's "Will, 359 
j A'^cstoi ijiii I’luiii li, 725 

’ 1 oritmvers^, 11 

I Nu.ia, 579 
'Niiolaev, 651 
^iiohu, (ort, 658 
I Aiioinediii, 579, 823 
I Nile, 183 

I Aiimvili, insiiiptioiis, 27' 

! , rmiiB of, 665 

! Xishapoor, 68 3 
I Nisibiii, 0(i5 

O 

Odcs'-a, 654 
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()ll(*i)c*o, Moimt of, 35G 
Olives, Mount (Jt, J61 

, Mew Irora, 309 

Olynlpia, rums of, 770 
Olympus, Mount, in Asm, 57t) 

, 111 Tlicsiulj , Oil 

Orcnbiirp, 600 
Oila, 003 

, miwsioiiaiy piocivdings, 061, 

821 

Oi ig« 11, 1 41 
OrieiiTal biaut>, 173 

diCBs, fliit, ducllrngfi, oceupii- 

tiOTi-»,6U,72, yj, 173, 17 s, 535, 039 
ill Bire for 
224, 2S0, 3 f), 020 

( ducatioii, leanimg, ]a«s, 

51), 601, 611, 020 

ti mall dll SB, 7?, I7(i 

nnle diess, 72, 010 

]ialicoBj 170 

iu\.iiry, Wl 

BUpi I slltlOUB, 53 

(Sii alio Moliamtiicdaiiijiiud Tuilti ) 
Oroiika, rnir, 555 
< )uroomiiili, (lf>0, 825 
0\UB, till , ^680 

1> 

I’ak'st. Ill, t^pograplo <d, 285 

, pliiulB aiiil animals of, 102 

, oliiu.ile lit, 110 

, . icliuiouB awakeimig in, 

3 19, '82^ 

rairuissu’-, JMouut, 771 
I’aios, 771 
I’uiSngaMliv, GS3 

I’aslia ol Jiiusilim, mmI 1 , ,153 
I’aliiiOB, 501 
I’atias, 770 

Paulin iiiB, IP) 

IVlsgiau b' leoi '31 

Pcllii, nlum lU iail> t'hi istiaiiB, 201) 

, Mil of, ID! 

PeopU nrorB (if, 111 till Hast, 21(5 
J'lrganiOB, aneient iliiinh of, 575 
I’lrseeulions <il C'liiistians, 125 
Pi isi jiuliB, 6S2 
Periin, 678 

, (linaitei and customs of tin 

pi oplc, 070 
PisliaiMi, (>8 I » 

Pitin, ()70 

Plmipar Kivcr (Bairada), 107 
Phars ilia, (i 1 1 

Philadelpliiii, miiieiit chuiih of, 573 
Plidippi, tvJ> 


Philosophy, corrupting mlluentc of, 
107, 141, 21l> 

, Oreik hi lioolb of, 8(33 

Phil mcia, am lent, 259 
Pilgrimages to the lloly Laud, 301, 
332, 330 

Plata's, cily anil plain of, 77l 
Pola, 610 
Polyiarp, 110 
Polvgnmy, 12, 60, 737, 861 
Pootaln Ti rnple, 003 
I'oiH'iy, its baneful intlucnco on 
Icdgt, 200, 231., 580 

ill Smui, 233, 52 1 

at Alevandiia, 00 

JlLtldi lieni, ‘388 

Const lutiiiople, (»26 

Daiiiasi iiB, 188, 400 

tl Cl IIS item, 324 

- — A1 ill 1, 775 

^a/ iiuf li, 132 

- — 8m_\iiia, 5()1 

(See also C/ii'itU aud J^'tc/csunlual 

ITt\lo) tj ) 

Poll, (>')K 

PiiestliDod, 1 1 rois of, in t lie Hast, 21 1 

— — , nitoli ranee 1)1 tin Onin- 

tal, 580 

Pu)]^^l1^, divisiDii ol, in Tuike\, 715 
, tiimii ol, in Tuikc^, 7 1(> 
Pi nil 1, till, 1)51 

]{ 

K.ikka, G() I 
Kamali, 111 
It imo// in, .38, 635 
Jt mil i, 28 1 

Kihii)1]i Oilcad (Salt), 101, 10 > 
llagusi, t>50 , 

K lb il Ml In, 5n') 

|{ ish. 1 , Ititi 
R ilioiudibiii, 218 

Hi liu 111 itiuii 1111)111111 Ills, 225, 319, 
t22, 131, ]()3, 185, 570, 050, 050, 
002, 1)01, 005, 702, 805 
llt^'lid, COI 
Rli.iindiiu, 500 
Ithodes, 51)0 

Rliretcuni, inoinontorj, 585 
Ki)ii id, hIi (i|, 555 
Koiiinelia, 050 

JRiissi.i, ils poliiyniid iggicsbion on 
Tiirko>, .588—501) 

, its national Cliincli, 778,706 

S 

(Sited, 451 V 
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S.ilaitiiB, 7<>S 

, HlllolllC Q, Olj 
Samuri.i, tij> 

Sam.li it.iiiB, 1 18 

, 011^111 iijid Iii'ltnv, 120 

, pi'iit.ilLiu li, IIH 

— , riliyioiis obbiUdiitLS, 119 

S.iij I'll, (li-triil, 8 LI 
S.mios, 501 
Snmnl1nj((“, 5S5 
Smiiiin wUkI, OTl 

Sina, 1572 

Sanitiin u’f'iilal loti's (IiLkuhL, 81 
Kjnfoi Jill, 771 
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